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AZTEC CIVILIZATION. 

[WiLUAii HioKuiio PmnooTT, born at Salem, 
Anwtti, 4th May, 1796 ; died 2ath January, 18fi9. Cri- 
tic and historian. He itadied at Harrard OoUege with 
tile intention of adopting the legal profeaion, in which 
hto father waa already diatingoiahed ; bat an accident 
deprived him of the right of one eye and serionely af- 
fected that of the other. He deroted himaelf to letten^ 
and deqtite many phyrical inoonTenienoea inodooed a 
Mriea of hiatorical worka, which take rank amongit the 
flnt of their claa. fliitory of <*« Beign of Ftrdmcmd 
and imbtOa, Tkt OatkoHe; Hklorjf of <*« Oomqmml of 
MMoo, and <*« L^« of <*« Oomqmeror^ Herwmdo Oorlm; 
Tk» Oomquml ofPtm; FhUip th$ Stetmd, ofSpaim^ which 
waa to hare extended to fire Tolomei, hot loon after the 
pablication of the third the author died; OiMoaJ and 
Bklorical AM|r«, contributed to the Norlh A m mriem JZa* 
viM, (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott k Oo.) Sir Archi- 
bald Alison mid, ** Mr. Preacott is one of the fbremost 
historians of America, and he may Justly be assigned a 
place beside the rery greatest of modem Buropa.**] 

THE country of the ancient Mexicans, or 
Aztecs as they were called, formed but 
a Tery small part of the extensive territories 
comprehended in the modem republic of 
Mexico. Its boundaries cannot be defined 
with certainty. They were much enlarged 
in the latter days of the empire, when they 
may be considered as reaching from about 
the eighteenth degree north, to the twenty- 
first, on the Atlantic ; and from the fourteenth 
to the nineteenth, including a very narrow 
strip, on the Pacific. In its greatest breadth. 
H coald not exceed five degrees and a half, 
dwindling, as it approached its south-eastern 
limits, to less than two. It covered, proba- 
bly, less than sixteen thousand square 
leagues. Tet such is the remarkable forma- 
tion of this country, that, though not more 

than twice as large as New England, it pre- 
▼oib n. 



Bents eTery Tariety of climate, and is cft> 
pable of yielding nearly every fruit, fonnd 
between the Equator and the Arctic circle. 

All along the Atlantic, the country is bor- 
dered by a broad track, called the tierra cal' 
ienie, or hot region, which has the usual high 
temperature oi equinoctial lands. Parched 
and sandy plains are intermingled with 
others, of exuberant fertility, almost imper- 
vious from thickets of aromatic shrubs and 
wild flowers, in the midst of which tower up 
trees of that magnificent growth which is 
found only within the tropics. In this wil* 
demess of sweets lurks the fatal malariei, 
engendered, probably, by the decompositioB 
of rank vegetable substances in a hot and 
humid soil. The season of the bilious fever, 
— v&mitOf as it is called, — which scourges 
these coasts, continues from the spring U> 
the autumnal equinox, when it is checked 
by the cold winds that descend from Hud* 
soli's Bay. These winds in the winter sea-^ 
son frequently freshen into tempests, and, 
sweeping down the Atlantic coast, and th» 
winding Gulf of Mexico, burst witn the fury 
of a hurricane on its unprotected shores, and 
on the neighbouring West India islands* 
Such are the mighty spells with which N»> 
tare has surrounded this land of enchant- 
ment, as if to guard the golden treasures 
locked up within its bosom. The genius and 
enterprise of man have proved more potent 
than ner spells. 

After passing some twenty leagues across 
this burning region, the traveller finds him- 
self rising into a purer atmosphere. Hit 
limbs recover their elasticity. He breathes 
more freely, for his senses are not now op- 
pressed by the sultry heats and intoxicating 
perfumes of the valley. The aspect of 
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tare, too, has changed, and his eje no longer 
veveu among the gaj variety of colours with 
which the laundscape is painted there. The 
▼anilla, the indigo, and the flowering cacao- 
groves disappear as he advances. The sa- 
gar-cane and the glossy-leaved banana still 
•accompany him ; and when he has ascended 
•about four thousand feet, he sees in the un- 
changing verdure, and the rich foliage of the 
liquid-amber flower that he has reached the 
height where clouds and mists settle, in their 
passage from the Mexican Gulf. This is the 
region of perpetual humidity ; but he wel- 
^)omes it with pleasure, as announcing his es- 
•cape from the influence of the deadly vomito. 
He has entered the Herra templcuia, or tem- 
perate region, whose character resembles 
that of the temperate zone of the globe. The 
features of the scenery become grand, and 
even terrible. His road sweeps along the 
base of mightv mountains, once gleaming 
with volcanic fires, and still resplendent in 
their mantles of snow, which serve as bea- 
cons to the mariner, for many a league at 
sea. All around he beholds traces of their 
ancient combustion, as his road passes along 
vast tracts of lava, bristling in the innumer- 
able fantastic forms into which the fiery tor- 
rent has been thrown by the obstacles in its 
career. Perhaps, at the same moment, as 
he casts his eye down some steep slope, or 
almost unfathomable ravine, on the margin 
of the road, he sees their depths glowing 
with the rich blooms and enamelled vegeta- 
tion of the tropics. Such are the singular 
contrasts presented, at the same time, to the 
senses, in this picturesque region 1 

Still pressing upwards, the traveller 
mounts into other climates, favourable to 
other kinds of cultivation. The yellow 
maize, or Indian com, as we usually call it, 
has continued to follow him up from the low- 
^est level; but he now first sees fields of 
wheat, and the other European grains brought 
into the country by the Conquerors. Min- 
gled with them, he views the plantations of the 
aloe or maguey (agave Americana) ^ applied 
to such various and important uses by the 
Aztecs. The oaks now acquire a sturdier 
growth, and the dark forests of pine announce 
that he has entered the tierrafria^OT cold re- 
gion, — the third and last of the great natu- 
ral terraces into which the country is di- 
vided. When he has climbed to the height 
of between seven and eight thousand feet, 
the weary traveller sets his foot on the sum- 
mit of the Cordillera of the Andes, — the co- 
lossal range, that, afler traversing South 



America and the Isthmus of Darien, spreads 
out, as it enters Mexico, into that vast sheet 
of table-land, which maintains an elevation 
of more than six thousand feet, for the dis- 
tance of nearly two hundred leagues, until it 
gradually declines in the higher latitudes of 
Uie north. 

Across this mountain rampart a chain of 
volcanic hilb stretches, in a westerly direc- 
tion, of still more stupendous dimensions, 
forming, indeed, some of the highest land on 
the globe. Their peaks, entering the limits 
of perpetual snow, diffuse a gratenil coolness 
over the elevated plateaus below ; for these 
last, though termed '^ cold," enjoy a climate, 
the mean temperature of which is not lower 
than that of the central parts of Italy. The 
air is exceedingly dry ; the soil^ though nat- 
urally good, is rarely clothed with the luxu- 
riant vegetation of the lower regions. It 
frequently, indeed, has a parched and bar- 
ren aspect, owing partly to the greater eva- 
poration which takes place on these lofty 
plains, through the diminished pressure of 
the atmosphere; and partly, no doubt, to 
the want of trees to shelter the soil from the 
fierce influence of the summer sun. In the 
time of the Aztecs, the table-land was thick- 
ly covered with larch, oak, cypress, and 
other forest trees, the extraordinary dimen- 
sions of some of which, remaining to the 
present day, show that the curse of barren- 
ness in later times is chargeable more on 
man than on nature. Indeed, the early 
Spaniards made as indiscriminate war on 
the forest as did our Puritan ancestors, 
though with much less reason. Afler once 
conquering the country, they had no lurking 
ambush to fear from the submissive, semi- 
civilized Indian, and were not, like our fore- 
fathers, obliged to keep watch and ward for 
a century. This spoliation of the ground, 
however, is said to have been pleasing to 
their imaginations, as it reminded them of 
the plains of their own Castile, — ^the table- 
land of Europe *, where the nakedness of the 
landscape forms the burden of lament of 
every traveller who visits that country. 

Midway across the continent, somewhat 
nearer the Pacific than the Atlantic ocean, 
at an elevation of nearly seven thousand 
five hundred feet, is the celebrated Valley 
of Mexico. It is of an oval form, about six- 
ty-seven leagues in circumference, and is 
encompassed by a towering rampart of por- 
phyritic rock, which nature seems to have 
provided, though ineffectually, to protect it 
trom invasion. 
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The soily once carpeted with a beaatifol 
ferdnre, and thicklj sprinkled with statelj 
-trees, is often bare, and, in manj places 
white with the incrostation of salts, caused 
bj the draining of the waters. Five lakes are 
:flpread over the Valley, occapying one-tenth 
^f its surface. On the opposite herders of 
the largest of these basins, much shrank in 
its dimensions since the days of the Aztecs, 
^tood the cities of Mexico and Tezcuco, the 
capitals of the two most potent and flourish- 
ing states of Anahuac, whose history, with 
that of the mysterious races that preceded 
them in the country, exhibits some of the 
nearest approaches to civilization to be met 
with anciently on the North American con- 
tinent. 

Of these races the most conspicuous was 
the Toltecs. Advancing from a northerly 
direction, but from what region is uncertain, 
they entered the territory of Anahnac, pro- 
bably before the close of tne seventh century. 
Of course, little can be gleaned, with cer- 
tainty, respecting a people, whose written 
recoros have perished, and who are known 
to us only through the traditionary legends 
of the nations that succeeded them. By the 
general agreement of these, however, the 
Toltecs were well instructed in agriculture, 
and many of the most useful mechanic arts ; 
were nice workers of metals ; invented the 
complex arrangements of time adopted by 
the Aztecs; and, in short, were tne true 
fountains of the civilization which distin- 
guished this part of the continent in later 
times. They established their capital at 
Tula, north of the Mexican Valley, and the 
remains of extensive buildings were to be 
discerned there at the time of the Conquest 
The noble ruins of religious and other edi- 
fices, still to be seen in various parts of New 
Spain, are referred to this people, whose 
name, JhlteCj has passed into a synonym 
for architect. Their shadowy history re- 
minds us of those primitive races who pre- 
ceded the ancient Egyptians in the march 
of civilization ; fragments of whose monu- 
ments, as they are seen at this day, incor- 
porated with the buildings of the Egyptians 
themselves, give to these latter the appear- 
ance of almost modem construction. 

After a period of four centuries, the Tol- 
tecs, who had extended their sway over the 
remotest borders of Anahnac, having been 
greatly reduced, it is said, by famine, pesti- 
lence, and unsuccessful wars, disappeared 
from the land as silently and mysteriously 
•A they had entered it. A few of them still 



lingered behind, bat mnch the greater nam* 
ber, probably, spread over the region of 
Central America and the neighbonring islea ; 
and the traveller now specnmtes on the ma* 
jestic ruins of Mitla and Palenque, as pos- 
sibly the work of this extraordinary people. 

After the lapse of another hundrea years, 
a numerous and rude tribe, called the Chic- 
hemecs, entered the deserted countiy from 
the regions of the far Northwest They 
were speedily followed by other races, of 
higher civilization, perhaps of the same 
family with the Toltecs, whose language 
they appear to have spoken. The most 
noted of these were the Aztecs or Mexicans, 
and the Acolhuans. The latter, better 
known in later times by the name of Tezcn- 
cans, from their capital, Tezcuco, on the 
eastern border of the Mexican laxe, were 
pecnliariy fitted, by their comparatively 
mild religion and manners, for receiving 
the tincture of civilization which could be 
derived from the few Toltecs that still re- 
mained in the country. This, in their turn, 
they communicated to the barbarous Chic- 
hemecs, a large portion of whom became 
amalgamated with the new settlers as one 
nation. 

Availing themselves qf the strength de- 
rived, not only from this increase of num- 
bers, but from their own superior refinementy 
the Acolhuans gradually stretched their em- 
pire over the ruder tribes in the north; 
while their capital was filled with a numer- 
ous population, busily employed in many 
of the more useful ana even elegant arts of 
a civilized community. In this palmy state, 
they were suddenly assaulted by a warlike 
neighbour, the Tepanecs, their own kindred, 
ana inhabitants of the same valley as them- 
selves. Their provinces were overrun, their 
armies beaten, their king assassinatea, and 
the flourishing city of Tezcuco became the 
prize of the victor. From this abject condi- 
tion the uncommon abilities of the young 
prince, Nezahualcoyotl. the rightful heir to 
the crown, backed by the efficient aid of his 
Mexican allies, at length, redeemed the 
state, and opened to it a new career of 
prosperity, even more brilliant than the 
former. 

The Mexicans, with whom our history is 
principally concerned, came, also, as we 
nave seen, from the remote regions of the 
North — the populous hive of nations in the 
New World, as it has been in the Old. 
They arrived on the borders of Anahuac, 
towards the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
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iuTj, sometime afier the occupation of the 
land by the kindred races. For a long time 
they Old not establish themselves in any 
permanent residence; but continued shift- 
ing their quarters to different parts of the 
Mexican Valley, enduring all the casualties 
and hardships of a migratory life. On one 
occasion, they were enslaved by a more 
powerful tribe : but their ferocity soon made 
them formidable to their masters. After a 
series of wanderings and adventures, which 
need not shrink from comparison with the 
most extravagant legends of the heroic ages 
of antiquity, they at leneth halted on the 
southwestern borders of the principal lake, 
in the year 1325. They there beheld, 
perched on the stem of a prickly pear, 
which shot out from the crevice of a rock 
that was washed by the waves, a royal 
eagle of extraordinary size and beauty, 
with a serpent in his talons, and his broad 
wings opened to the rising sun. They 
hailed the auspicious omen, announced by 
the oracle, as indicating the site of their 
future city, and laid its fdundations by sink- 
ing piles into the shallows; for the low 
marsnes were half buried under water. On 
these they erected their light fabrics of reeds 
and rushes ; and sought a precarious subsist- 
ence from fishing, and from the wild fowl 
which frequented the waters, as well as from 
the cultivation of such simple vegetables as 
they could raise on their floating gardens. 
The place was called Tenochtitlan, in token 
of its miraculous origin, though only known 
to Europeans by its other name of Mexico, 
derived from their war-god, Mexitli. The 
legend of its foundation is still further com- 
memorated by the device of the eagle and 
the cactus, which form the arms of the 
modem Mexican republic. Such were the 
humble beginnings of the Venice of the 
Western Worid. 

The forlorn condition of the new settlers 
was made still worse by domestic feuds. A 
part of the citizens seceded from the main 
body, and formed a separate community on 
the neighbouring marshes. Thus divided, it 
was long before they could aspire to the ac- 
quisition of territory on the mam land. They 
gradually increased, however, in numbers, 
and strengthened themselves yet more by 
various improvements in their polity and 
military discipline, while they established a 
reputation for courage, as well as cruelty in 
war, which made their name terrible through- 
out the Valley. In the early part of Uie 
fifteenth century, nearly a hundred years 



from the foundation of the city, an event 
took place which created an entire revolu- 
tion m the circumstances, and, to some ex- 
tent, in the character of the Aztecs. Thia 
was the subversion of the Tezcucan mon- 
archy by the Tepanecs, already noticed. 
When the oppressive conduct of the victora 
had at length aroused a spirit of resistance,, 
its prince, Nezahualcoyou, succeeded, after 
incredible perils and escapes, in mustering 
such a force, as, with the aia of^ the Mexicans, 
placed him on a level with his enemies. In 
two successive battles these were defeated 
with great slaughter, their chief slain, and 
their territory, by one of those sudden re- 
verses which characterize the wars of petty 
states, passed into the hands of the conquer- 
ors. It was awarded to Mexico, in return 
for its important services. 

Then was formed that remarkable league,, 
which, indeed, has no parallel in history. 
It was agreed between the states of Mexico, 
Tezcuco,and the neighbouring little kingdom 
of Tlacopan, that they should mutually sup- 
port each other in their wars, offensive and 
defensive, and that, in the distribution of the 
spoil, one-fiflh should be assigned to Tlaco- 
pan, and the remainder be divided, in what 
proportions is uncertain, between the other 
powers. The Tezcucan writers claim aa 
equal share for their nation with the Aztecs. 
But this does not seem to be warranted by 
the immense increase of territory subsequent- 
ly appropriated by the latter. And we may 
account for any advantage conceded to them 
by the treaty, on the supposition, that, how- 
ever inferior they may have been originally, 
they were, at the time of making it, in a 
more prosperous condition than their allies,, 
broken and dispirited by long oppression. 
What is more extraordinary than the treaty 
itself, however, is the fidebty with which it 
was maintained. During a century of un- 
interrupted warfare that ensued, no instance 
occurred where the parties quarrelled over 
the division of the spoil, which so often 
makes shipwreck of similar confederacies- 
among civilized states. 

The allies for some time found sufficient 
occupation for their arms in their own val- 
ley ; but they soon overleaped its rocky ram- 
parts, and by the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, under the first Montezuma, had spread 
down the sides of the table-land to the borders 
of the Gulf of Mexico. Tenochtitlan, the- 
Aztec capital, gave evidence of the public- 
prosperity. Its frail tenements were sup- 
planted by solid structures of stone and lime.. 
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Its populatioQ rapidly increased. Its old 
feads were healed. The citizens who had 
seceded were a^ain brought under a common 
government with the main body, and the 
quarter they occupied was permanently con- 
nected with the parent city ) the dimensions 
of which, covering the same ground, were 
much larger than those of the modem capi- 
tal of Mexico. 



THE NIGHT BEFORE THE BATTLE 
OF WATERLOO. 



TlMfv WM a ■oand of reveliy by night, 

And Belgium's capitui had gathered then 
Ber beauty and her chiralry, and bright 

The lamps ihone o*er lUr women and brare man ; 

A tbooMnd hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose with its Tolnptuous swell. 

Soft eyes looked lore to eyes which qwke affain, 
And all went merry as a marriage-bell ; 
Bat hush I hark I a deep sound strikes like a riring 
kneUI 

Did ye not hear it?— No ; *twas but the wind. 
Or the car rattling o*er the stony street ; 

On with the dance I- let joy be niMv\nfina<i ; 

No sleep till mom, when youth and pleasure meal 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet. 

JBut hark I— that heary sound breaks in once mors, 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 

And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before I 

Arm I arm I it is — it is — the cannon's opening roar I 

Within a windowed niche of that high hall 

8aU Brunswick's fated chieftain : he did hear 
That sound the first amidst the festiTal, 

And caught its tone with Death's prophetie ear ; 

And when they smiled because he deemed it near, 
His heart more truly knew that peal too well 

Which stretched his father on a bloody Uer, 
And roused the vengeance blood alone could quell : 
Be mahed into the field, and, foremost fighting, felL 

Ah f then and there was hurrying to and fh>, 
And gathering tears and tremblings of distrsas, 

And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blushed at the praise of their own lorelinass : 
And there were sudden partings such as press 

The life fh>m out young hearts, and choking sigba 
Which ne'er might be repeated : who could gnaaa 

If ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 

Since upon night so sweet such awfUl mom could rise t 



And there waa mounting in hot haste : the steed. 
The mastering squadron, and the clattering cai; 

Went pouring forward with impetuous speed. 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war : 
And the deep thunder,peal on peal,afkr; 

And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
B oused up the soldier ere the morning star; 



While thronged the dtiians with terror dumb, 
Or whispering, with white Upa— *'Tha foal Tbaf 
oooiisl tbayoooiisl** 

And wild and high the ** Oamaron'a gathering ** roaa^ 
The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn's hills 

HaTe heard, and heard, too, have her Saxon foes >- 
How in the noon of night tliat pibroch thrills 
Sarage and shrill I But with the braath which flUf 

Their mountain pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring which instils 

The stirring memory of a thousand years. 

And Bran's, Donald's fiune rings in each daiiamM> 
earsl 

And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves^ 
Dewy with Nature's tear-drops, as they pass. 

Grieving, if aught inanimate e'er grieves. 
Over the unretuming brave — alas I 
Kre evening to be trodden like the grass 

Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 
In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 

Of living valour, rolling on the foe. 

And burning with hi|^ hope, shall mouldar eold tai 
low. 

Last noon beheld them ftill (^ lusty life, 

Last eve in Beauty's circle proudly gay. 
The midnight brought the signal-sound (^strife, 

The mom the marshalling in arms— the day 

Battle's magnificently-stern array I 
The thunder-clouds close o'er it, which when rent 

The earth is covered thick with other clay, 
Which her own clay shall cover, hei^ped and pent, 
Bider and horse— friend, foe— in one red burial blent I 

Lord Btbok. 
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CHAPTER L 

OV THK KITKLLES ROAD. 

On a fine May morning last year (I86I) 
a wayfarer, the person who is tellinff this 
story, was coming from Nivelles, and was 
proceeding toward La Hulpe. He was on 
foot and following, between two rows of 
trees, a wide paved road which undulates 
over a constant succession of hills, that raise 
the road and let it fall again, and form, as it 
were, enormous waves. He had passed 
Lillois and Bois-Seigneur Isaac, and 
noticed in the west the slate-covered steeple 
of Braine TAUeud, which looks like an over- 
turned vase. He had just left behind him 
a wood upon a hill, and at the angle of a 
cross-road, by the side of a sort of worm- 
eaten gallows which bore the inscriptioB| 
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** Old barrier, No. 4, " a wine-shop, having 
on its front the following notice : "The four 
winds, Echabeau, private coffee-honse." 

Aboat half a mile beyond this pot-hoase 
he reached a small valley, in which there is 
a stream that runs through an arch formed 
in the causeway. The clump of trees, wide- 
spread but very green, which fills the valley 
on one side of the road, is scattered on the 
other over the fields, and runs gracefully and 
capriciously toward Braine l^^Ueud. On 
the right, and skirting the road, were an 
inn, a four-wheeled cart in front of the door, 
a large bundle of hop poles, a plough, a pile 
of dry shrubs near a quick-set hedge, lime 
smoking in a square hole, and a ladder 
lyinff along an old shed with straw partitions. 
A ffirl was hoeing in a field, where a large 
yellow bill — probably of a show at some 
Kermesse — was flying in the wind. At the 
comer of the inn a badly paved path ran 
into the bushes by the side of a pond, on 
which a flotilla of ducks was navigating. 
The wayfarer turned into this path. 

After proceeding about one hundred 
yards, along a wall of the fifteenth century, 
surmounted by a coping of crossed bricks, 
he found himself in front of a large arched 
stone gate, with a rectangular moulding, in 
the stem style of Louis AlV., supported by 
two flat medallions. A severe facade was 
over this gate ; a wall perpendicular to the 
facade almost joined the gate and flanked it 
at a right angle. On the grass-plat in front 
of the gate lay three harrows, through which 
the May flowers were growing pell-mell. 
The gate was closed by means of two de- 
crepit folding-doors, ornamented by an old 
rusty hammer. 

Tiie sun was delightful, and the branches 
made that gentle May rustling, which seems 
to come from nests even more than from the 
wind. A little bird, probably in love, was 
singing with all its might The wajrfarer 
stopped and looked at a rather large circu- 
lar excavation in the stone to the right of 
the gate, which resembled a sphere. At 
this moment the gates opened and a peas- 
ant woman came out ohe saw the way- 
&rer and noticed what he was looking at 

'' It was a French cannon-ball that made 
it," she said, and then added : '' What you 
see hiffher up there, on the gate near a nail, 
is the hole of a heavy shell which did not 
penetrate the wood." 

'^ What is the name of this place ? " the 
wayfarer asked. 

^ Hougomont," said the woman. 



The wayfarer drew himself up, he walked 
a few steps and then looked over the hedffa. 
He could see on the horizon through Uie 
trees a species of mound, and on this mound 
something which, at a distance, resembled 4 
lion. He was on the battle-field of Water- 
loo. 



CHAPTER IL 

HOUOOMONT. 

Hougomont was a moumful spot, the be- 
ginning of the obstacle, the first resistance 
which that great woodman of Europe, called 
Napoleon, encountered at Waterloo; the 
first knot under the axe-blade. It was a 
chateau, and is now but a farm. For the 
antiquarian Hougomont is Hugo-mons : it 
was built by Hugo, Sire de Sommeril, the 
same who endowed the sixth chapelry of the 
Abbey of Villers. The wayfarer pushed 
open the door, elbowed an old caleche under 
a porch, and entered the yard. The first 
thing that struck him in this enclosure, waa 
a gate of the sixteenth century, which now 
resembles an arcade, as all has fallen around 
it A monumental aspect frequently springs 
up from ruins. Near the arcade there is 
another gateway in the wall, with key-stones 
in the style of Henri IV., through which can 
be seen the trees of an orchard. By the side 
of this gateway a dunghill, mattocks, and 
shovels, a few carts, an old well with itc 
stone slab and iron windlass, a frisking colt^ 
a turkey displaying its tail, a chapel sur 
mounted by a little belfry, and a blossoming 
pear-tree growing in espalier along the 
chapel wall — such is this yard, the conquest 
of which was a dream of Napoleon's. This 
nook of earth, had he been able to take it, 
would probably have given him the world. 
Chickens are scattering the dust there with 
their beaks, and you hear a growl — it is a 
large dog, which shows its teeth and fills the 
place of the English. The English were 
admirable here ; Cooke's four companies of 
Guards resisted at this spot for seven hours 
the obstinate attack of an army. 

Hongomont, seen on a map, buildings 
and enclosures included, presents an irregu- 
lar quadrangle, of which one angle has been 
broken off. In this angle is tne southern 
gate within point-blank range of this wall. 
Houeomont has two gates, the southem one 
which belongs to the chateau, and the north- 
em which belongs to the farm. Napoleon 
sent against Houeomont his brother Jerome ; 
■ Guilleminot's, Foy's, and Bachelie's diT> 
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aons were hurled at it; nearly the whole 
of Reille'f corps was employed there and 
fiuled; and Kellermann's cannon-balls re- 
boanded from this heroic wall. Baadoin's 
brigade was not strong enough to force 
Hougomont on the nora, and ooye's brig- 
ade could only attack it on the south with- 
out carrying it. 

The farm-buildings border the court-yard 
on the south, and a piece of the northern 
gate, broken by the French, hangs from the 
walL It consists of four planks nailed on 
two cross-beams^ and the scars of the attack 
may stUl be distinguished upon it The 
northern gate, which was broken down by 
the French, and in which a piece has been 
let in to replace the panel nanging to the 
wall, stands, half open, at the extremity of 
the yard ; it is cut sauare in a wall which is 
stone at the bottom, brick at the top, which 
closes the yard on the north side. It is a 
simple gate, such as may be seen in all farm- 
yaros, with two large folding doors made of 
rustic planks; beyond it are fields. The 
dispute for this entrance was furious ; for a 
long time all sorts of marks of bloody hands 
comd be seen on the sidepost of the gate, 
and it was here that Bauduin felL The 
storm of the fight still lurks in the court- 
yard : horror is visible there ; the incidents 
of the fearful struggle are petrified in it; 
people are living and dying in it — ^it was 
only yesterday. The walls are in the pangs 
of death, the stones fall, the breaches cry 
out, the holes are wounds, the bent and 
Guivering trees seem making an effort to 
fly. 

This yard was more built upon in 1816 
than it is now : buildings which have since 
been removeo. formed in it redans and 
angles. The English barricaded themselves 
in It; the French penetrated, but could not 
hold their ground there. By the side of the 
chapel stands a wing of the chateau, the 
sole relic left of the Manor of Houeomont, 
in ruins, we might almost say gutted. The 
chateau was employed as a keep, the chapel 
served as a blocK-house. Men exterminated 
each other there. The French, fired upon 
from all sides, from behind walls, from 
fpranarieSy from cellars, from every window, 
from every air-hole, from every crack in the 
stone, brought up fascines, and set fire to 
the frails and men ; the musketry fire was 
replied to by arson. 

In the ruined wing you can look through 
windows defended by iron bars, into the 
dismantled rooms of a brick building ; the 



English Guards were ambuscaded in thi 
rooms, and the spiral staircase, hollowed out 
from ground-floor to roof, appears like the 
interior of a broken shelL The staircase 
has two landings ; the English, besieged or 
this landing and massed on the upper stairs, 
broke away the lowest They are large 
slabs of blue stone which form a pile among 
the nettles. A dozen steps still nold to the 
wall ; on the first the ima^ of a trident is 
carved, and these inaccessible steps are so* 
lidly set in their bed. All the rest resemble 
a toothless jaw. There are two trees here, 
one of them dead, and the other, wluch 
wa» wounded on the foot, grows green again 
in ApriL Since 1815 it dm taken to grow- 
ing tkrough the staircase. 

Men massacred each other in the chapel, 
and the interior, which is grown quiet again, 
is strange. Mass has not been said m it 
since the carnage, but the altar has been 
left — an altar of coarse wood supported by 
a foundation of rough stone. Four white- 
washed walls, a door opposite the altar, two 
small, arched windows, a large wooden cm* 
cifix over the door, above the crucifix a 
square air-hole stopped up with hay ; in a 
comer, on the ground, an old window sash^ 
with the panes all broken — such is the 
chapel. JSesx the altar is a wooden statue 
of ot Anne, belonging to the 15th century: 
the head of the infant Saviour has been cai^ 
ried away by a shot The French, masters 
for a moment of the chapel and then dis- 
lodfired, set fire to it The flames filled the 
building, and it became a furnace ; the door 
burnt, the flooring burnt, but the wooden 
Christ was not burnt ; the fire nibbled Awar 
the feet, of which only the blackened 
stumps can now be seen, and then stopped* 
It was a miracle say the country people. 
The walls are covered with inscriptions. 
Near the feet of Christ you read the namo 
Henauinez; then these others, Conde do 
Rio Mator, Marquis y Marquisa de Alma* 
gro (Habana). There are French names 
with marks of^ admiration, — signs of anger. 
The wall was whitewashed again in 1849^ 
for the nations insulted each other upon it. 
It was at the door of this chapel that a body 
was picked up, holding an axe in its hand ^ 
it was the boay of Sub-lieutenant Legros. 

On leaving the chapel you see a well on 
your left hand. As there are two wells in 
this yard, you ask yourself why this one has 
no bucket and windlass ? Because water is 
no longer drawn from it Why is it nol 
drawn? Because it is full of skeletons. 
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The last man who drew water from this well 
was a man called Willem van Ejlsom : he 
was a peasant who lived at Hougomont, 
and was srardener there. On June 18th. 
1815, his family took flight and concealea 
themselves in the woods. The forest round 
the Abbey of Villers sheltered for several 
days and nights the dispersed luckless 
countiy people. Even at the present day 
c^ertain vestiges, such as old burnt trunks of 
trees, mark Uie spot of these poor encamp- 
ments amone the thickets. Willem van 
Kylsom remained at Hougomont " to take 
care of the chateau/' and concealed himself 
in a cellar. The English discovered him 
there; he was dragged from his lurking- 

Elace, and the frightened man was forced by 
lows with the flat of a sabre to wait on the 
combatants. They were thirsty, and this 
Willem brought them drink, and it was 
from this well he drew the water. Many 
drank there for the last time, and this well, 
from which so many dead men drank, was 
destined to die too. After the action, the 
corpses were hastily interred ; death has a 
way of its own of harassing victory, and it 
causes pestilence to follow glor^. Typhus 
is an annexe of triumph. This well was 
deep and was converted into a tomb. Three 
hundred dead were thrown into it, and per- 
haps with too much haste. Were they all 
dead ? the legend says no. And it seems 
that, on the night following the burial, weak 
voices were heard calling from the well. 

This well is isolated in the centre of the 
yard; three walls, half of brick, half of 
stone, folded like the leaves of a screen, 
and forming a square tower, surround it on 
three sides, while the fourth is open. The 
back wall has a sort of shapeless peep-hole, 
probably made by a shell. This tower once 
nad a roof of which only the beams remain, 
and the iron braces of the right-hand wall 
form a cross. You bend over and look down 
into a deep brick cylinder full of gloom. All 
round the well the lower part of the wall is 
hidden by nettles. This well has not in front 
of it the large blue slab usually seen at all 
Belnan wells. Instead of it there is a frame- 
work, supporting five or six shapeless logs of 
knotted wood which resemble large bones. 
There is no bucket, chain, or windlass re- 
maining : but there is still the stout trough, 
at which the horses were watered. The rain- 
water collects in it, and from time to time a 
bird comes from the neighbouring forest to 
jdrink from it and then fly away. 

One house in this ruin, the farm-house, is 



still inhabited, and the door of this home 
opens on the yard. By the side of a pretty 
Grothic lock on this gate there is an iron 
handle. At the moment when the Hanove- 
rian lieutenant Wilda seized this handle in 
order to take shelter in the farm, a French 
sapper cut off his hand with a blow of his axe. 
The old gardener Van Eylsom, who has long 
been dead, was grandfather of the &mily 
which now occupies the house. A gray- 
headed woman said to me : "I was here, I 
was three years old, and my sister, who was 
older, felt frightened and cried. I was car- 
ried away to the woods in my mother's arms, 
and people put their ears to the ground to 
listen. I imitated the cannon and said. 
' Boom, boom.' " A door on the left-hand 
of the yard, as we said, leads into the orchard, 
which is terrible. It is in three parts, we 
might almost say, in three acts. The first 
part is a garden, the second the orchard, the 
third a wood. These three parts have one 
common enciente ; near the entrance, the 
buildings of the chateau and the farm, on the 
left a hedge, on the right a wall, and at the 
end a wall. The right-hand wall is of brick, 
the bottom one of stone. You enter the gar- 
den first: it slopes, is planted with goose- 
berry bushes, is covered with wild vegetation, 
and is closed by a monumental terrace of cut 
stones with balustrades. It was a seigneurial 
garden in the French style, that preceded 
Le Notre *, now it is ruins and briars. The 
pilasters are surmounted by globes that re- 
semble stone cannon-balls. Forty-three bal« 
ustrades are still erect : the others are lying 
in the grass, and nearly all have marlcs of 
musket-balls. One fractured balustrade is 
laid upon the stem like a broken leg. 

It was in this garden, which is lower than 
the orchard, that six voltigeurs of the 1st 
light regiment, having got in and unable to 
get out, and caught like bears in a trap, ac- 
cepted combat with two Hanoverian com- 
panies, one of which was armed with rifles. 
The Hanoverians lined the balustrade and 
fired down *, the voltigeurs, firing up. six in- 
trepid men against two hundred, ana having 
no shelter but the gooseberry bushes, took % 
quarter of an hour in dying. You climb up 
a few steps and reach tne orchard, properly 
so called. Here, on these few square yards, 
fifteen hundred men fell in less than an hour. 
The wall seems ready to recommence the 
fight, for the thirty-eight loop-holes pierced 
by the English at irregular heights may still 
be seen. In front of the wall are two English 
tomba made of granite. There are oolf 
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loop-holes in the sooth wall, for the principal 
attack was on that side. This wall is con- 
cealed on the outside by a quickset hedge. 
The French came np under the impression 
that they had only to carry this hedge, and 
found the wall an obstacle and an ambus- 
cade ; the English Guards, behind the thirty- 
eight loop-holes, firing at once a storm of 
canister and bullets : and Soye's brigade was 
dashed to pieces agamst it. Waterloo began 
thus. 

The orchard, however, was taken ; as the 
French had no ladders, they climbed up with 
their nails. 

A hand to hand fight took place under 
the trees, and all the grass was soaked 
with blood, and a battalion of Nassau, 700 
stronff, was cut to pieces here. On the out- 
side the wall, against which Eellermann's two 
batteries were pointed, is pock-marked with 
cannon-balls. This orchard is sensitive like 
amy other to the month of May ; it has its 
butter-cups and its daisies ; the grass is tall in 
it, the plough-horses browse in it, hair ropes 
on which linen is hung to dry occupy the 
jpace between the trees, and make the visitor 
bow his head, and as you walk along, your 
foot sinks in mole holes. In the middle of 
the grass you notice an uprooted, out- 
stretched, but still flourishing tree. Major 
Blackman leaned against it to die. Under 
Another large tree, close by, fell the German 
General Duplat, a French refugee belonging 
to a family that fled upon the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes. Close at hand an old 
sickly apple-tree, poulticed with a bandaee 
of straw and clay, hanes its head. Nearly 
all the apple-trees are dying of old age, and 
there is not one without its cannon-ball or 
bullet. Skeletons of dead trees abound in 
this orchard, ravens fly about in the branches, 
And at the end is a wood full of violets. 

Bauduin killed ; Foy wounded ; arson, 
massacre, carnage, a stream composed of 
English, French, and German blood furiously 
mingled ; a well filled with corpses ; the 
Nassau regiment and the Brunswick regi- 
ment destroyed; Duplat killed; Blackman 
icilled : the English Guards mutilated ; twenty 
French battalions of the forty composing 
Reille's corps decimated ; three thousand 
men in this chateau of Hougomont alone, 
sabred, gashed, butchered, shot, and burnt — 
all this that a peasant may say to a traveller 
at the present day, " If you like to give me 
^hree francs, sir, I will tell you all about the 
battle of Waterloo.'' 



CHAPTER IIL 
JUNE 18, 1815. 

Let us go back, for that is one of the 
privileges of the narrator, and place our- 
selves once again in the year 1815, a little 
prior to the period when the matters related 
in the first part of this book begin. If it 
had not rained on the night between the 
17th and 18th June, 1815, the future of 
Europe would have been changed; a few 
drops of rain more or less, made Napoleon 
oscillate. In order to make Waterloo the 
end of Austerlitz, Providence only required 
a little rain, and a cloud crossing the sky at 
a season when rain was not expected was 
sufficient to overthrow an empire. The 
battle of Waterloo could not begin till half- 
past eleven, and that gave Blucher time to 
come up. Why ? because the ground was 
moist and it was necessary for it to become 
firmer, that the artillery might manceuvre. 
Napoleon was an artillery officer, and al- 
ways showed himself one; all his battle 
plans are made for projectiles. Making ar- 
tillery converge on a given point. was his 
key to victory. He treated the strategy of 
the opposing general as a citadel, and 
breached it; he crushed the weak point 
under grape-shot, and he began and ended 
his batUes with artillery. Driving in squares, 
pulverizing regiments, breaking lines, de- 
stroying and dispersing masses, all this 
must be done by striking, striking, striking 
incessantly, and he confided the task to ar- 
tillery. It was a formidable method, and, 
allied to genius, rendered this gloomy pugi- 
list of war invincible for fifteen years. 

On June 16, 1815, he counted the more 
on his artillery, because he held the numeri- 
cal superiority. Wellington had onl|, one 
hundred and fifty-nine guns, while NaprJeon 
had two hundred and forty. Had the earth 
been dry and the artillery able to move, the 
action would have begun at six A. M. It 
would have been won and over by two p M., 
three hours before the Prussian interlude. 
How much blame was there on Napoleon's 
side for the loss of this battle ? is tne ship* 
wreck imputable to the pilot? was the evi* 
dent physical decline ot Napoleon at that 
perioa complicated by a certain internal 
diminution? had twenty years of war worn 
out the blade as well as the scabbard, the 
soul as well as the body ? was the veteran 
being awkwardly displayed in the captain ? 
In a word, was the genius, as many histo- 
rians of reputation have believed, eclipsed 7 
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was he becoming frenzied, in order to con- 
ceal his own weakening from himself? was 
he beginning to oscillate and veer with the 
wind? was he becoming unconscious of 
danger, which is a serious thing in a gene- 
ral? 

In that class of great material men 
who may be called the giants of action, is 
there an aee when genius becomes short- 
sighted ? Old age has no power over ideal 
fenius ; with the Dantes and the Michael 
ingelos old age is growth, but is it declen- 
iion for the Hannibals and the Bonapartes ? 
had Napoleon lost the direct sense of vic- 
tory ? had he reached a point where he no 
longer saw the rock, guessed the snare, and 
could not discern the crumbling edge of the 
abyss? could he not scent catastrophes? 
had the man who formerly knew all the 
roads to victory and pointed to them with a 
sovereign finger, from his flashing car, now 
a mania for leading his tumultuous team of 
legions to the precipices ? was he attacked 
at the age of forty-six by a sapreme mad- 
ness ? was the Titanic charioteer of destiny 
now only a Phaeton ? 
We do not believe it. 
His plan of action, it is allowed by all, 
was a master-piece. Go straight at the centre 
of the allied line, make a hole through the 
enemy, cut him in two, drive the British half 
over Halle, and the Prussians over Tingres, 
carry Mont St. Jean, seize Brus8els,drive the 
German into the Rhine and the Englishman 
into the sea — All this was contained for 
Napoleon in this battle : afterwards he would 
see. 

We need hardly say that we do not pre- 
tend to tell the story of Waterloo here ; one 
of the generating scenes of the drama we 
are recounting is attaching to this battle, 
but the story of Waterloo has been already 
told, and magisterially discussed, from one 
point of view by Napoleon, from another by 
Uharras. 

For our partj we leave the two histo- 
rians to contend; we are only a distant 
witness, a passer-by along the plain, a seeker 
bending over the earth moulaed of human 
flesh, and perhaps taking appearances for 
realities; we possess neither the military 
practice nor the strategetic competency that 
authorizes a system ; in our opinion, a chain 
of accidents governed both captains at Wa- 
terloo; and when destiny, that mysterious 
accused, enters on the scene, we judge like 
the people. 



CHAPTER IV, 



Those who wish to form a distinct idea of 
the battle of Waterloo, need only imagine a 
capital A laid on the nound. The left leg 
of the A is the Nivelles road, the neht one 
the Genappe road, while the string of the A 
is the broken way running from Ohain to 
Braine V AUeud. The top of the A is Mont 
St. Jean, where Wellington is ; the left low- 
er point is Hougomont, where Reille is with 
Jerome Bonaparte ; the right lower point it 
la Belle Alliance, where Napoleon is. A lit- 
tle below the point where the strin^of the A 
meets and cuts the right leg, is La Have 
Sainte ; and in the centre of this string is the 
exact spot where the battle was concluded. 
It is here that the lion is placed, the invol- 
untary symbol of the heroism of the did 
Guara. 

The triangle comprised at the top of the 
A between the two legs and the string, is the 
plateau of Mont St. Jean ; the dispute for 
this plateau was the whole battle. The 
wings of the two armies extend to the right 
and left of the Genappe and Nivelles roads^ 
d' Erlon facing Picton, Reille facing HilL 
Behind the point of the A, behind the pla- 
teau of St Jean, is the forest of Soigniea*. 
As for the plan itself, imagine a vast undu- 
lating ground ; each ascent commands the 
next ascent, and all the undulations ascend 
to Mont St. Jean, where they form the 
forest. 

Two hostile armies on a battle field are 
two wrestlers — one tries to throw the other } 
they cling to everything ; a thicket is a ba- 
sis : for want of a village to support it, a 
regiment gives way ; a fall in the plain, a 
transverse hedge in a good position, a wood, 
a ravine, may arrest the heel of that column 
which is called an army, and prevent it slip- 
ping. The one who leaves the field is bea^ 
en : and hence the necessity for the respon- 
sible chief to examine the smallest clump of 
trees, and investigate the sliehtest rise in 
the ground. The two genenus had atten- 
tively studied the plan of Mont St. Jeam 
which is called at tne present day the fiela 
of Waterloo. In the previous year, Welling- 
ton, with prescient sagacity, had examined 
it as suitable for a maX battle. On this 
ground and for this duel of June 18, W^- 
Bngton had the good side and Napoleon the 
bad ; for the English army was above, the 
French army below. 

It is almost superfluous to sketch here the 
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appearance of Napoleon, mounted and with 
his telescope in his hand, as he appeared on 
the heights of Rossomme at the dawn of 
June 18. Before we show him, all the world 
has seen him. The calm profile under the 
little hat of the Brienne school, the green 
uniform, the white facings concealing the 
decorations, the great coat concealing the 
epaulettes, the red ribbon under the waist- 
coait, the leather breeches, the white horse 
with its housings of purple velvet, having in 
the comers crownea N's and eagles, the 
riding-boots drawn over silk-stockings, the 
silver spurs, the sword of Marengo— the 
whole appearance of the last of the Cssars 
rises before every mind, applauded by some, 
and regarded sternly by others. This figure 
has for a long time stood out all light ; this 
was owinff to a certain legendary obscura- 
tion which most heroes evolve, and which 
always conceals the truth for a longer 
or shorter period, but at the present day we 
have history and light That brilliancy 
called history is pitiless ; it has this strange 
and divine thing about it, that, all light as it 
is, and because it is light, it often throws 
shadows over spots before luminous, it makes 
of the same man two different phantoms, 
and one attacks the other, and the darkness 
of the despot struggles with the lustre of the 
captain. Hence comes a truer proportion in 
the definitive appreciation of nations ; Baby- 
lon violated, diminishes Alexander ; Rome 
enchained, diminishes Cssar; Jerusalem 
killed diminishes Titus. Tyranny follows 
the tyrant, and it is a misfortune for a man 
to leave behind him a night which has his 
ninn. 



CHAPTER V. 

THK QUID OBSCURUM OF BATTLES. 

All the world knows the first phase of this 
battle ; a troubled, uncertain, hesitating 
opening, dangerous for both armies, but 
more so for the English than the French. It 
had rained all night ; the ground was satu- 
rated ; the rain had collected in hollows of 
the plain as in tubs ; at certain points the 
ammunition wagons had sunk in up to the 
axle-trees and the girth of the horses ; if the 
wheat and barley laid low by this mass of 
moving vehicles had not filled the ruts, and 
made a litter under the wheels, any move- 
ment, especially in the valleys, in the direc- 
tion of Papelotte, would have been impossi- 
ble. The battle began late, for Napoleon, 
ttwe have explained, was accustomed to 



hold all his artillery in hand like a pistol,, 
aiming first at one point, then at another of 
the battle, and he resolved to wait until the- 
field batteries could gallop fireely, and for 
this purpose it was necessary that the sun 
should appear and dry Uie ground. But the 
sun did not come out ; it was no longer the 
rendezvous of Austerlitz. When the first 
cannon-shot was fired, the English General 
Colville drew out his watch, and saw that it 
was twenty-five minutes to twelve. 

The action was commenced furiously, 
more furiously perhaps than the Emperor 
desired, by the French left wing on Hougo- 
mont At the same time Napoleon attacked 
the centre by hurline Quiot's brigade on La. 
Have Sainte, and Ney pushed the French 
right wing against the English left, which 
was leaning upon Papelotte, The attack 
on Hougomont was, to a certain extent, a 
feint, for the plan was to attract Wellington 
there, and make him strengthen his left. 
This plan would have succeeded had not 
the four companies of Guards and Perpon- 
cher's Belgian division firmly held the posi- 
tion, and Wellington, insteaa of massing his 
troops, found it only necessary to send as a 
reinforcement four more companies of 
Guards and a battalion of Brunswickers. 
The attack of the French right on Papelotte 
was serious; to destroy the Englisn left, 
cut Uie Brussels road, bar the passage for 
any possible Prussians, force Mont St. Jean, 
dnve back Wellington on Hougomont, then 
on Braine TAUeu^ and then on Halle — no- 
thing was more oistinct. Had not a few 
incidents supervened, this attack would have^ 
succeeded, tor Papelotte was taken and La 
Have Sainte carried. 

There is a detail to be noticed here. In 
the English infantry, especially in Kempt*s 
brigade, there were many recruits, and 
these young soldiers valiantly withstocnl our 
formidable foot, and they behaved excel- 
lently as sharp-shooters. The soldier when 
thrown en tirailUur, being left to some 
extent to his own resources, becomes, as it 
were, his own general; and these recruits- 
displayed something of the French invention 
ana fury. These novices displayed an im- 
pulse, and it displeased Wellington. 

After the taking of La Haye Sainte, the 
battle vacillated. There is an obscure 
interval in this day. between twelve and 
four ; the middle of this battle is almost in- 
distinct, and participates in the gloom of 
the meUe, A twilignt sets in, and we per- 
ceive vast fluctuations in this mist, a dixsy 
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mirage, the panoplj of war at that daj un- 
known in our times ; flaming colpacks ; 
£jing sabretaches; cross-belts; Grenadier 
bear-skins; Hussar dolmans; red boots 
with a thousand wrinkles j heavy shakos 
«nwreathed with gold twist; the nearly 
black Brunswick infantry mingled with the 
«carlet infantry of England; the English 
soldier wearing clumsy round white cush- 
ions for epaulettes : the Hanoverian light- 
horse witn their leathern helmets, brass 
bands, and red horse-tails; the Highland- 
ers with their bare knees and chequered 
plaids, and the long white gaiters of our 
Grenadiers — ^pictures, but not strategic 
lines ; what a Salvator Rosa, but not a Gri- 
beauval, would have reveled in. 

A certain amount of tempest is always 
mingled with a battle, quid obscurunij quid 
divinum. Every historian traces to some 
extent the lineament that pleases him in the 
hurly-burly. Whatever the combinations of 
the generals may be, the collision of armed 
masses has incalculable ebbs and flows ; in 
action the two plans of the leaders enter 
into each other and destroy their shape. 
The line of battle floats and winds like a 
thread, the streams of blood flow illogically, 
the fronts of armies undulate, the regiments 
in advancing or retiring form capes or ^ulfs, 
and all these rocks are continually shifting 
their position ; where infantry was, artillery 
arrives; where artillery was, cavalry dasn 
in ; the battalions are smoke. There was 
something there, but when you look for it, it 
has disappeared ; the gloomy masses ad- 
vance and retreat : a species of breath from 
the tomb impels, drives back, swells and dis- 
perses these tragic multitudes. What is a 
battle ? an oscillation. The immobility of 
A mathematical plan expresses a minute 
and not a day. To paint a battle, those 
powerful painters who have chaos in their 
pencils are needed. Rembrandt is worth 
more than Vandermeulin, for Vandermeulin, 
exact at midday, is incorrect at three 
o'clock. Geometry is deceived, and the 
hurricane alone is true, and it is this that 
gives Folard the right to contradict Poly- 
bins. Let us add that there is always a 
certain moment in which the battle degene- 
rates into a combat, is particularized and 
broken up into countless detail facts, which, 
to borrow the expression of Napoleon him- 
self, "belong rather to the biography of 
regiments than to the history of Uie army.'' 
The historian, in such a case, has the evi- 
dent right to sum up, he can only catch the 



principal outlines of the itniggle, and it ia 
not given to any narrator, however conscien- 
tious he may be, to absolutely fix the form 
of that horrible cloud which is called the 
battle. 

This which is true of all great armed col- 
lisions, is peculiarly applicable to Waterloo; 
still, at a certain moment in the aftemooDi 
the battle began to assume a settled shape. 



CHAPTER VL 

FOUR o'clock in THE AFTERNOON. 

At about four o'clock, p. m., the situation 
of the English army was serious. The 
Prince of Orange commanded the centre, 
Hill the right, and Picton the left. The 
Prince of Orange, wild and intrepid, shouted 
to the Dutch Belgians : " Nassau Bruns- 
wick, never yield an inch." Hill, fearfully 
weakened, had just fallen back on Welling- 
ton, while Picton was dead. At the very 
moment when the English took from the 
French the fla^ of the 105th line regiment| 
the French killed General Picton with a 
bullet through his head. The battle had 
two bases for Wellington, Hougomont and 
La Haye Sainte. Hougomont still held out, 
though on fire, while La Haye Sainte was 
lost Of the German battalion that de- 
fended it, forty-two men only survived : all 
the officers but five were killed or taken 
prisoners. Three thousand combatants had 
Deen massacred in that focus : a sergeant of 
the English Guards, the first boxer m Eng- 
land, and reputed invulnerable by his com- 
rades, had been killed there by a little 
French drummer. Bamy was dislodged, 
and Alten was sabred ; several flags naa 
been lost, one belonging to Alten's division, 
and one to the Luxembourg battalion, which 
was borne by a Prince oi the Deux-ponts 
family. The Scotch Greys no longer exist- 
ed ; ronsonby's heavy dragoons were cut to 
pieces — ^this brave cavalry had given way 
before the Lancers of Bex and uie cuiras- 
siers of Traver. Of twelve hundred sabret, 
only six hundred remained ; of three lieu- 
tenant-colonels, two were kissing the ground, 
Hamilton wounded, and Mather killed. Pon- 
sonby had fallen, pierced by seven lance 
wounds : Gordon was dead, March was dead, 
and two divisions, the fiflh and sixth, were 
destroyed. Hougomont attacked, La Haye 
Sainte taken : there was only one knot left, 
the centre, wnich still held out. Wellington 
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began to deploy, the dirisions in 
•two lines, the artillery between, the bands in 
front, dmms rattling and bugles braying — a 
powerful, miffhty, joyous army, a sea ofbay- 
onets, and hSmets on the horizon, the Em- 
peror, mnch affected, twice exclaimed: 
^ Magnificent 1 magnificent I '' 

Between nine and half-past ten, although 
it seems incredible, the wnole army took up 
'position, and was drawn up in six lines, 
lorming, to repeat the Emperor's expression, 
''the figure of six Vs." A few minutes after 
the formation of the line, and in the midst of 
that profound silence which precedes the 
ttorm of a battle, the Emperor, seeing three 
12 -pounder batteries defile, which had been 
detached by his orders from Erlon, Reille, 
and Lobau s brigades, and which were in- 
tended to begin Vie action at the spot where 
the Nivelles and Genappe roads crossed, 
tapped Haxo on the shoulder and said: 
** Tnere are twenty-four pretty girls, Gene- 
raL" Sure of the result, he encouraged with 
a smile the company of sappers of the first 
corps as it passed him, whicn he had select- 
ed to barricade itself in Mont St Jean, so 
toon as the Ullage was carried. All this se- 
curity was only crossed by one word of hu- 
man pity : on seeing at his left at the spot 
where there is now a large tomb, the admira- 
ble Scotch Greys massed with their superb 
horses, he said: ''It is a pity." Then he 
mounted his horse, rode towani Rossomme, 
and selected as his observatory a narrow 
strip of grass on the right of the road run- 
ning from Genappe to Brussels, and this was 
his second station. The third station, the 
one he took at seven in the evening, is for- 
midable ; it is a rather lofty mound which 
•till exists, and behind which the guard was 
massed in a hollow. Around this mound 
the balls ricochetted on the pavement of the 
road and reached Napoleon. As at Brienne, 
he had round his head the whistle of bullets 
and canister. Almost at the spot where 
his horse's hoofs stood, cannon-balls, old sa- 
bre blades, and shapeless, rust-eaten projec- 
tiles have been picked up ; a few years ago 
a live shell was dug up, the fuse of which 
had broken off. It was at this station that 
the Emperor said to his guide, Lacoste, a 
hostile, timid peasant, who was fastened to a 
hussar s saddle, and tried at each volley of 
canister to hide himself behind Napoleon, 
" You ass it is shameful ; you will be killed 
in the back." The person who is writing 
these lines himself found, while digging up 
the tand in the friable slope of this mouna. 



I the remains of a shell rotted hj tha oside of 
forty-six years, and pieces oi iron which 
broke like sticks of barley-sugar between hia 
fingers. 

Everybody is aware that the undulations 
of the plains on which the encounter between 
Napoleon and Wellington took place, are no 
loneer as they were on June 18tn, 1816. On 
taking from tnis mournful plain the material 
to make a monument, it was deprived of 
its real relics, and history, disconcerted, no 
longer recognizes itself: in order to glorify, 
they disfigured. Wellington, on seeing 
Waterloo two years after, exclaimed, " My 
battle-field has been altered.'' Where the 
huge pyramid of earth surmounted by a lion 
now stands, there was a crest which on the 
sides of the Nivelles road had a practicable 
ascenty but which on the side of the Genappe 
road was almost an escarpment. The eleva- 
tion of this escarpment may still be imagined 
by the height of the two great tombs which 
sKirt the road from Genappe to Brussels : the 
English tomb on the left, the German tomb 
on the right. There is no French tomb— 
for France the whole plain is a sepulchre. 
Through the thousands of cart-loads of earth 
employed in erecting the mound, which is 
one hundred and fifty feet high, and half a 
mile in circumference, the plateau of Mont 
St Jean is now accessible by a gentle in- 
cline, but on the day of the battle, and es- 
pecially on the side of La Haye Sainte, it 
was steep and abrupt. The incline was so 
sharp that the English gunners could not 
see beneath them the farm situated in the 
bottom of the valley, which was the centre 
of the fight. On June 18, 1815, the rain had 
rendered the steep road more difficult, and 
the troops not only had to climb up but 
slipped in the mud. Along the centre of the 
crest of the plateau ran a species of ditch, 
which it was impossible for a distant obser^ 
ver to guess. We will state what this ditch 
was. braine V Allcud is a Belgian village, 
and Ohain is another; these villages, both 
concealed in hollows, are connected by a 
road about a league and a half in length, 
which traverses an undulating plain, and 
frequently buries itself between hills, so as to 
become at certain spots a ravine. In 1815, 
as to-day, this road crossed the crest of the 
plateau of Mont St. Jean j but at the pres- 
ent day it is level with the ground, while at 
that time it was a hollow way. The two 
slopes have been carried away to form the 
monumental mound. This road was, and 
still is a trench for the greater part of tha 
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distance; a hollow trench, in some places 
twelve feet deep, whose scarped sides were 
washed down here and there by the winter 
rains. Accidents occurred there : the road 
was no narrow where it entered Braine TAl- 
lend that a wayfarer was crushed there by a 
^agon, as is proved by a stone cross stand- 
3g near the graveyard, which gives the 
aame of the dead man as *^ Monsieur Ber- 
nard Debruc, trader of Brussels,'' and the 
date " February, 1637." It was so deep on 
the plateau of Mont St. Jean that a peasant, 
one Mathieu Nicaise, was crushed there in 
1783 by a fall of earth, as is proved by 
another stone cross, the top of wnich disap- 
peared in the excavations, but whose over- 
thrown pedestal is still visible on the grass 
slope to the lefl of the road between La 
Haye Sainte and the farm of Mont St. Jean. 
On the day of the battle, this hollow way, 
whose existence nothing revealed, a trench 
on the top of the escarpment, a rut hidden 
in the earth, was visible, that is to say ter- 
rible. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

THE EMPEROR ASKS THE GUIDE ▲ QUESTION. 

On the morning of Waterloo, then. Napo- 
leon was cheerful, and had reason to be so, 
for the plan he had drawn up was admirable. 
Once the battle had begun, its various in- 
cidents — the resistance of Hougomont ; the 
tenacity of La Uaye Sainte *, Bauduin killed 
and Foy placed hors de combat ; the unex- 
pected wall against which Soye's brigade was 
broken ; the latal rashness of Guilleminot, 
who had no petards or powder-bags to de- 
etroy the farm-gates ; the sticking of the 
artillery in the mud ; the fifteen guns with- 
out escort captured by Uxbridge in a hollow 
Way : the slight effect of the shells falling in 
the English lines, which buried themselves in 
the moistened ground, and only produced a 
Tolcano of mud, so that the troops were 
merely plastered with mud ; the inutility of 
Piret's demonstration on Braine I'Alleud, and 
the whole of his cavalry, fifteen squadrons, 
almost annihilated; the English right but 
slightly disquieted, and the left poorly at- 
tackea ; Ney's strange mistake in massing 
instead of echelonning the four divisions of 
the first corps ; a depth of twenty-seven ranks 
and a line of two hundred men given up in 
this way to the canister ; the frightful gaps 
made by the cannon-balls in these masses ; 
Iha attacking columns disunited ; the oblique 



battery suddenly unmasked on their flaak f 
Bourgeois, Donzelot, and Dnmtte in danger \. 
Quiot repulsed ; Lieutenant Voit, that Her- 
cules who came from the Polytechnic school, 
wounded at the moment when he was beating 
in with an axe the gates of La Have Sainte, 
under the plunging fire of the English barri- 
cade on the Genappe roadjMarcognet'sdivi^ 
sion caught between infantry and cavalryr 
shot down from the wheat, by Best and Pack,, 
and sabred by Ponsonby ; its battery of serea 
guns spiked ; the Prince of Saxe Weimar 
holding and keeping in defiance of Count 
D'Erlon, Frischemont of Smohain ; the flafs 
of the 105th and 45th regiments which he 
had captured ; the Prussian black Hussars 
stoppea by the scouts of the flying column of 
three hundred chasseurs, who were beating 
the country between Wavre and Plancenoit j 
the alarming things which this man said f 
Grouchy's delay; the fifteen hundred men 
killed in less than an hour in the orchard o'f 
Hougomont ; the eighteen hundred laid low 
even in a shorter space of time round La 
Haye Sainte — all these stormy incidents, 

Eassing like battle-clouds before Napoleon, 
, ad scarce disturbed his glance or cast a 
gloom over his imperial face. Napoleon was 
accustomed to look steadily at war *, he never 
reckoned up the poignant details ; he cared 
little for figures, provided they gave the total 
— ^victory. If the commencement was wrong, 
he did not alarm himself as he believed him* 
self master and owner or the end ; he knew 
how to wait, and treated destiny as an equal. 
He seemed to say to fate, ^^ You would not 
dare 1 " 

One half light, one half shade. Napoleon 
felt himself protected in good, and tolerated 
in evil. There was, or he fancied there was, 
for him a connivance, we might say, almost 
a complicity, on the part of events, eoniva- 
lent to the ancient invulnerability ; ana jet, 
when a man has behind him the Beresina, 
Leipzig, and Fontainebleau, it seems as if he 
could defy Waterloo. A mysterious frown 
becomes visible on the face of heaven. At 
the moment when Wellington retrograded, 
Napoleon quivered. He suddenly saw the 
plateau of Mont St. Jean deserted, and the 
front of the English army disappear. The 
Emperor half-raised himself in ms stirrups, 
and the flash of victory passed into his eyes. 
If Wellington were driven back into the for- 
est of Soignies, and destroyed, it would bo 
the definitive overthrow of England br 
France ; it would be Cressy, Poictiers, Mal- 
plaquet, and Ramilies avenged, the man of 
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Marengo would erase Agincoort The Em- 
peror, while meditating on this tremendous 
result, turned his telescope to all parts of the 
battle-field. His Guards, standing at ease 
behind him, gazed with a sort of relinous 
awe. He was reflecting, he examined the 
slopes, noted the inclines, scrutinized tJbe 
clumps of trees, the patches of barley, and 
the paths ; he seemed to be countinjz every 
tuft of gorse. He looked with some nxity at 
the English barricades, two large masses of 
felled trees, the one on the Genappe road de- 
fended by two guns, the only ones of the 
English artillery which commanded the bat- 
tle-field, and Uie one on the Nivelles road, 
behind which flashed the Dutch bayonets of 
Chasse's brigade. He remarked near this 
barricade the old chapel of St Nicholas, 
which is at the comer of the cross road lead- 
ing to Braine TAUeud. He bent down and 
spoke in a low voice to the guide Lacoste. 
The guide shook his head ¥rith a probably 
perfiaious negative. 

The Emperor drew himself up and 
reflected ; W ellington was retiring, and all 
tJbat was needed now, was to complete this 
retreat by an overthrow. Napoleon hurri- 
edly turned and sent off a messenger at full 
speed to Paris to announce that the battle 
was won. Napoleon was one of those geniuses 
from whom thunder issues, and he had just 
found his thunder-stroke ; he gave Milhaud's 
cuirassiers orders to carry the plateau of 
Mont St. Jean. 



CHAPTER IX. 



▲ SURPRISE. 



They were three thousand five hundred 
in number, and formed a front a quarter of 
a league in length ; they were gigantic men 
mounted on colossal horses. They formed 
twenty-six squadrons, and had behind them, 
as a suppoil, Lefebvre Desnouette's divi- 
sion, composed of the one hundred and six 
gendarmes, the chasseurs of the guard, ele- 
ven hundred and ninety-seven sabres, and the 
lancer^ of the Guard, eight hundred and 
eighty lances. They wore a helmet without 
a plume, and a cuirasse of wrought steel, 
and were armed with pistols and a straight 
sabre. In the morning the whole army had 
admired them when they came up, at nine 
o'clock, with bugles sounding, while all the 
bands played, '^ Veillons au salut de TEm- 
pire,'* in close column, with one battery on 
Iheir flank, the others in their centre, and 
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deployed in two ranks, and took their plac* 
in that powerful second line, so skilfully 
formed by Napoleon, which, having at it» 
extreme left Kellermann's cuirassiers, and 
on its extreme right Milhaud's cuirassiers,. 
seemed to be endowed with two wings oi 
steel. 

The aide-de-camp Bernard carried to 
them the Emperor's order : Ney drew his 
sabre and placed himself at their head, and 
the mighty squadron started. Then a for- 
midable spectacle was seen; the whole of 
this cavalry, with raised sabres and stand- 
ards flying, and formed in columns of divi- 
sion, aescended, with one movement and as 
one man, with the precision of a bronze 
battering-ram opening a breach, the hill of 
the Belle Alliance. They entered the formi- 
dable valley in which so many men had 
already fallen, disappeared in the smoke, 
and then, emerging from the gloom, reap- 
peared on the other side of the valley, stul 
m a close, compact column, mounting at a 
trot, under a tremendous canister fire, the 
frightful muddy incline of the plateau of 
Mont St. Jean. They ascended it, stem, 
threatening, and imperturbable; between 
the breaks in the artillery and musketry 
fire, the colossal tramp could be hearo. 
As they formed two divisions, they were 
in two columns. Wathier's division was 
on the right, Delord's on the left. At a 
distance it appeared as if two immense 
steel lizards were crawling toward the crest 
of the plateau : they traversed the battle- 
field like a flash. 

Nothing like it had been seen since the 
capture of the great redoubt of the Moskova 
by the heavy cavalry : Murat was missing,, 
but Ney was there. It seemed as if the 
mass had become a monster, and had but 
one soul; each squadron undulated and 
swelled like the rings of a polype. Thia 
could be seen through a vast smoxe, whicb 
was rent asunder at intervals ; it was a pell- 
mell of helmets, shouts, and sabres, a 
stormy bounding of horses among cannon ; 
and a disciplined and terrible array ; while 
above it alt flashed the cuirasses like the 
scales of the dragon. Such narratives 
seemed to belong to another age; some- 
thing like this vision was doubtless trace- 
able in the old Orphean epics, describing 
the men-horses, the ancient nippanthropists, 
those Titans with human faces and eques- 
trian chest, whose gallop escaladed Olym- 
pus — horrible, sublime, invulnerable beings, 
gods and bmtes. It was a curious numeri- 
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^al coincidence that twenty-six battalions 
were preparing to receive the charge of 
these twenty-six squadrons. Behind the 
crest of the plateaa, in the shadow of the 
masked battery, thirteen English squares, 
•ach of two battalions and formed two deep, 
with seven men in the first lines and six in 
the second, were waiting, calm, dumb, and 
(motionless, with their muskets, for what was 
coming. They did not see the cuirassiers, 
■and the cuirassiers did not see them ] they 
merely heard this tide of men ascending. 
They heard the swelling sound of three 
thousand horses, the alternating and symme- 
trical sound of the hoof, the clang of the 
cuirasses, the crash of the sabres, and a 
species of great and formidable breathing. 
There was a long and terrible silence, and 
then a long file of raised arms, brandish- 
ing sabres and helmets, and bugles and 
standards, and three thousand heads, with 
flreat moustaches, shouting, ^^ Long live the 
Emperor !" appeared above the crest. The 
whole of this cavalry debouched on the pla- 
teau, and it was like the commencement of 
an earthquake. 

All at once, terrible to relate, the head of 
the column of cuirassiers, facing the Eng- 
lish left, reared with a fearful clamor. On 
reaching the culminating point of the crest, 
furious and eager to make their extermina- 
ting dash on the English squares and guns, 
the cuirassiers noticed between them and 
the English a trench, a grave. It was the 
hollow road of Ohain. It was a frightful 
moment — ^the ravine was there, unexpected, 

i awning, almost precipitous, beneath the 
orses* feet, and with a depth of twelve feet 
between its two sides. The second rank 
thrust the first into the abyss; the horses 
reared, fell back, slipped with all four feet 
in the air, crushing and throwing their 
riders. There was no means of escaping ; 
the entire column was one huge projectile. 
The force acquired to crush the English, 
crushed the French, and the inexorable ra- 
vine would not jrield till it was filled up. 
Men and horses rolled into it pell-mell, crush- 
ing each other, and making one large char- 
nel-house of the gulf, and when this grave 
was full of living men, the rest passed over 
them. Nearly one-thiitl of the Dubois bri- 
gade rolled into this abyss. This com- 
menced the loss of the battle. A local tra- 
dition, which evidently exaggerates, says 
that two thousand horses and fifteen hun- 
dred men were buried in the hollow way of 
Ohain. These figures probably comprise 



the other corpses cast into the ravine on the 
day after tne battle. Napoleon, before 
ordering this charge, had surveyed the 
ground, but had b^n unable to see this 
hollow way, which did not form even a 
ripple on the crest of the plateau. Warned, 
however, by the little white chapel which 
marks its juncture with the Nivelles road, 
he had asked Lacoste a question, probably 
as to whether there was any obstacle. Hie 
guide answered no, and we might almost 
say that Napoleon's catastrophe was brought 
about by a peasant's shake of the head. 

Other fatalities were yet to arise. Was it 
possible for Napoleon to win the battle? 
We answer in the negative. Why ? On ac- 
count of Wellington, on account of Blucher ? 
No : on account of God. Bonaparte, victor 
at Waterloo, did not harmonize with the law 
of the 19th century. Another series of facts 
was preparing, in which Napoleon had no 
longer a place ; the ill will of events had 
been displayed long previously. It was time 
for this vast man to fall ; his excessive 
weight in human destiny disturbed the ba- 
lance. This individual alone was of more 
account than the universal group ; such ple- 
thoras of human vitality concentrated in a 
single head — ^the world mounting to one 
man's brain — ^would be mortal to civiliza- 
tion if they endured. The moment had ar- 
rived for the incorruptible supreme equity 
to reflect, and it is probable that the princi- 
ples and elements on which the regular gra- 
vitations of the moral order as of tne mate- 
rial order depend, complained. Streaming 
blood, over-crowded grave-yards, mothers in 
tears, are formidable pleaders. When the 
earth is suffering from an excessive burden, 
there are mysterious groans from the sha- 
dow, which the abyss hears. Napoleon had 
been denounced in infinitude, and his &U 
was decided. Waterloo is not a battle, but 
a transformation of the Universe. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE PLATEAU OF MONT ST. JEAV. 

The battery was unmasked simultaneously 
with the ravine — sixty guns and thirteen 
squares thundered at the cuirassiers at 

g)int-blank range. The intrepid General 
elord gave a military salute to the English 
battery. The whole of the English field ar- 
tillery had entered the squares at a gallop ; 
the cuirassiers had not even a moment tor 
reflection. The disaster of the hollow wa/ 
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liad decimated but not discouraged them, 
they were of that nature of men whose 
hearts grow large when their number is 
diminished. Wathier's column alone suf- 
fered in the disaster ; but Delord's column, 
which he had ordered to wheel to the left, 
as if he suspected the trap, arrived entire. 
The cuirassiers rushed at the English 
squares at full gallop, with hanging bridles, 
•abres in their moutojB, and pistols in their 
hands. There are moments in a battle when 
the soul hardens a man, so that it changes 
the soldier into a statue, and all flesh be- 
<^omes jrranite. The English battalions 
though fiercely assailed, did not move. Then 
there was a frightful scene, all the faces of 
the English squares were attacked simulta- 
neously, and a frenzied whirl surrounded 
them. But the cold infantry remained im- 
passive ; the front ranks kneeling received 
the cuirassiers on their bayonets, while the 
second fired at them; behind the second 
rank the artillerymen loaded their guns, the 
front of the square opened to let an eruption 
of canister pass and then closed again. The 
cuirassiers responded by attempts to crush 
their foe ; their great horses reared, leaped 
over bayonets, and landed in the centre of 
the four living walls. The cannon-balls 
made gaps in Ske cuirassiers, and the cuiras- 
siers maae breaches in the squares. Files 
of men disappeared, tramplea down by the 
horses, and bayonets were buried in the en- 
trails of these centaurs. Hence arose hor- 
rible wounds, such as were probably never 
seen elsewhere. The squares, where broken 
by the impetuous cavalry, contracted without 
yielding an inch of ground ; inexhaustible in 
canister, they produced an explosion in the 
midst ot the assailants. The aspect of this 
combat was monstrous : these sauares were 
no longer battalions but craters ; these cuiras- 
siers were no longer cavalry, but a tempest 
-^Mu:h square was a volcano attacked by 
a storm ; the lava combated the lightning. 

The extreme right square, the most ex- 
posed of all, as it was in the air, was nearly 
annihilated in the first attack. It was 
formed of the 75th Highlanders ; the 
piper in the centre, while his comrades 
were being exterminated around him, was 
seated on a drum, with his pibroch under 
his arm, and playing mountain airs. These 
Scotchmen died, thinking of Ben Lothian, 
as the Greeks did, remembering Argos. 
The cuirassier's sabre, by cutting through 
the pibroch and the arm that held it, stopped 
the tune by killing the player. 



The cuirassiers, relatively few in numberi 
and reduced by the catastrophe of the ravine, 
had against them nearly the whole English 
army ; but they multiphed themselves, and 
each man was worth ten. Some Hanoverian 
battalions, however, gave way ; Wellington 
saw it, and thought of his cavalry. Had 
Napoleon at this moment thought of his in- 
fantry, the battle would have been won. 
and this forgetfulness was his great ana 
fatal fault All at once the assai^rs found 
themselves assailed; the English cavalry 
were on their backs, before them the squareSi 
behind them Somerset with the one thou- 
sand four hundred Dragoon Guards. Som- 
erset had on his right Domberg with the 
German chevaul-egers, and on his left Trip 
with the Belgian carbineers : the cuirassien^ 
attacked on the flank and in the front, be* 
fore and behind, by infantry and cavalry^ 
were compelled to make a front on all sides. 
But what did they care ? they were a whirl- 
wind, their bravery became indescribable. 

Li addition, they had behind them the 
still thundering battery, and it was only in 
such a way that these men could be wounded 
in the back. One of these cuirasses with a 
hole through the left scapula is in the 
Waterloo Museum. For such Frenchmen, 
nothing less than such Englbhmen were re- 
quired. It was no longer a melee, it was a 
headlong fury, a hurricane of flashing 
swords. In an instant the one thousana 
four hundred Dragoons were only eight 
hundred ; and Fuller, their Lieutenant-colo- 
nel, was dead. Ney dashed up with Le- 
febvre Desnouette's lancers and chasseurs: 
the plateau of Mont St. Jean was taken ana 
retaken, and taken again. The cuirassiers 
left the cavalry to attack the infantry, or, to 
speak more correctly, all these men collared 
each other and did not lose their hold. The 
squares still held out after twelve assaults. 
Key had four horses killed under him, and 
one-half of the cuirassiers remained on the 
plateau. This struggle lasted two hours. 
The English army was profoundly shaken } 
and there is no doubt that, had not the cui- 
rassiers been weakened in their attack by 
the disaster of the hollow way, they woula 
have broken through the centre and decided 
the victory. This extraordinary cavalry pet- 
rified Clinton, who had seen Talavera and 
Badajoz. Wellington, three parts van- 
quished, admired heroically; he said in a 
low voice, " Splendid I " The cuirassiers 
annihilated seven squares out of thirteen, 
captured or spiked sixty guns, and took six 
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English regimental flags^ which three cuiras- 
siers and three chasseurs of the Guard carried 
to the Emperor before the farm of la Belle 
Alliance. 

Wellington's situation had nt)wn worse. 
This strange battle resembled a fight be- 
tween two savage wounded men, who con- 
stantly lose their blood while continuing the 
struggle. Which would be the first to fall ? 
The combat for the plateau continued. How 
UkT did the cuirassiers get? no one could 
Bay ; but it is certain that on the day afler 
the battle a cuirassier and his hcrse were 
found dead on the weighing-machine of 
Mont St. Jean^ at the very spot where the 
Nivelles, Genappe^ La Hulpe and Brussels 
roads intersect each other. This horseman 
had pierced the English lines. One of the 
men who picked up this corpse still lives at 
Mont St. Jean; his name is Dehaye^ and he 
was eighteen years of age at the time. Wel- 
lington felt himself giving way and the 
crisis was close at hand. The cuirassiers 
had not succeeded^ in the sense that the 
English centre had not been broken. Every- 
body held the plateau, and nobody held it: 
but, in the end, the greater portion remained 
in the hands of the English. Wellington 
had the village and the plain •, Ney, only the 
crest and the slope. Both sides seemed to 
have taken root in this mournful soiL But 
the weakness of the English seemed ir- 
remediable, for the hemorrhage of this army 
was horrible. Kempt on the left wing asked 
for reinforcements. "There are none," 
Wellington replied. Almost at the same 
moment, by a strange coincidence which 
depicts the exhaustion of both armies, Ney 
asKed Napoleon for infantry, and Napoleon 
answered, " Infantry : where does he expect 
me to get them? Does he think I can 
make them ?" 

Still the English army was the worse of 
the two ; the furious attacks of these great 
squadrons, with their iron cuirasses and 
Bteel chests, had crushed their infantry. A 
few men round the colors marked the place 
of a regiment, and some battalions were 
only commanded by a captain or a lieuten- 
ant Alten's division, already so maltreated 
at La Hajre Sainte, was nearly destroyed ; 
the intrepid Belgians of Van Kluze's bri- 
gade lay among the wheat along the Nivelles 
road : hardly any were left of fhose Dutch 
Grenadiers, who, in 1811, fought Wellington 
in Spain, on the French side, and who, in 
1815, joined the English and fought Napo- 
Iaoq. 



The loss in officers was considerable; 
Lord Uxbridge, who had his leg interred the 
next day, had a fractured knee. If on the 
side of the French in this contest of the- 
cuirassierSy Delord, L'Heretier, Colbert, 
Duof, Travers, and Blancard were hor8 de 
combat; on the side of the English, Alten 
was wounded, Barnes was wounded, De* 
lancey killed. Van Meeren killed, Ompteda 
killed, Wellington's staff decimated — ^and 
England had the heaviest scale in the 
balance of blood. The 2d regiment of foot- 
guards had lost five lieutenant-colonels, four 
captains and three ensigns; the first bat- 
talion of the 30th had lost twenty-four 
officers and one hundred and twelve men f. 
the 79th Highlanders had twenty-four officers- 
wounded, and eighteen officers and four 
hundred and fifty men killed. Cumberland's 
Hanoverian Hussars, an entire regiment,, 
having their Colonel Hacke at their head,, 
who at a later date was tried and cashiered^ 
turned bridle during the fight and fled into 
the forest of Soignies, spreading the rout as 
far as Brussels. The wagons, ammunition 
trains, baggage trains, and ambulance carts 
full of wounded, on seeing the French, gave 
ground, and approaching the forest, rushed 
into it; the Dutch, sabred by the French 
cavalry, broke in confusion. From Vert 
Coucou to Groenendael, a distance of two* 
leagues on the Brussels road, there was, ac- 
coraing to the testimony of living witnesses^ 
a dense crowd of fugitives, and the panic 
was so great that it assailed the Prince de 
Conde at Mechlin and Louis XVIII. at 
Ghent With the exception of the weak 
reserve echelonned behind the field hospital 
established at the farm of Mont St Jean,, 
and Vivian's and Vandeleur's brigades*, 
which flanked the left wing, Wellington haa 
no cavalry left, and many of the guns lay 
dismounted. These facta are confessed by 
Sibome; and Pringle, exaggerating the- 
danger, goes so far as to state that the 
Anglo-Dutch army was reduced to thirty- 
four thousand men. The Iron Duke re- 
mained firm, but his lip blanched. The 
Austrian commissioner Vincent, and the 
Spanish commissioner Alava, who were pre- 
sent at the battle, thought the Duke lost ; 
at five o'clock Wellington looked at his 
watch, and could be heard muttering, '* Bin* 
cher or night" 

It was this moment that a distant line of 
bavonets glistened on the heights on the 
side of Fnschemont. This was the climax 
I of the gigantic drama. 
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CHAPTER XL 

BVLOW TO THE RESCUE. 

Eyerybodj knows Napoleon^s awful mis- 
take; Grouchy expected, Blucher comine 
vp, death instead ot life. Destiny has such 
turning as this : men anticipate the throne 
of the world, and perceive St Helena. If 
the little shepherd who served as a guide to 
Bulow, Blucher*s lieutenant, had advised 
him to debouche from the forest above 
Frischemont instead of below Plancenoit^ 
the form of the nineteenth century woula 
have been different, for Napoleon would 
have won the battle of Waterloo. Bv any 
other road than that below Plancenoit the 
Prussian army would have come upon a 
ravine impassable by artillery, and Bulow 
would not have arrived. Now one hour's 
^elay — ^the Prussian General Muffling de- 
clares it — and Blucher would not have found 
Wellington erect— "The battle was lost" 
It was hiffh time, as we see, for Bulow to 
arrive, and as it was he had been greatly 
delayed. He had bivouacked at Dieu-le- 
Mont and started at day-break, but the roads 
were impracticable, and his divisions stuck 
in the mud. The ruts came up to the axle- 
tree of the guns. Moreover, ne was com- 
pelled to cross the Dyle by the narrow 
bridge of Wavre : the street leading to the 
bridge had been burnt by the French, and 
artillery train and timbers, which could not 
pass between two rows of blazing houses, 
were compelled to wait till the fire was ex- 
tinffuishea. By mid-day Bulow's van-euard 
had scarce reached Chapelle Saint Lam- 
bert 

Had the action begun two hours sooner, 
it would have been over at four o'clock, ana 
Blucher would have fallen upon the battle 
gained by Napoleon. At midday the Em- 
peror had been the first to notice through 
nis telescope on the extreme horizon, some- 
thing whicn fixed his attention, and he said, 
'* I see over there a cloud which appears to 
me to be troops." Then he asked tne Duke 
of Dalmatia, " Soult, what do you see in the 
direction of Chapelle Saint Lambert?" The 
Marshal, afler looking through his telescope, 
ri'plied, " Four or five thousand men, sire." 
It was evidently Grouchy, still they remained 
motionless in tne midst All the staff exam- 
ined the cloud pointed out by the Emperor, 
and some said, '^ They are columns halt- 
in?," but the majority were of the opinion 
that they were trees. The truth is that the 
cloud did not move and the Emperor detached 



Doncoul*8 division of light cavalrv to recon- 
noitre in the direction of this dark point 

Bulow. in &ct, had not stirred, for his 
vanguard was very weak and could effect ' 
nothing. He was obliged to wait for the' 
main body of the army, and had orders to 
concentrate his troops before forming line ; 
but at five o'clock, Blucher, seeing Welling- 
ton's danger, ordered Bulow to attack, and 
employed the remarkable phrase, " We must 
let the English army breathe." A short 
time afler, Losthin's, Hiller's. Hacke's, and 
Ryssel's brigades deployed m front of Lo^ 
ban's corps, the cavalry of Prince William 
of Prussia debouched from the Bois de 
Paris, Plancenoit was in flames, and the 
Prussian cannon-balls began pouring even 
upon the ranks of the guiuxl held in reserve 
behind Napoleon. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

THE GUARD. 

The rest is known — ^the irruption of a 
third army; the battle dislocated; eighty- 
six cannon thundering simultaneously; 
Pirch I. coming up with Bulow ; Ziethen's 
cavalrv led by Blucher in person; the 
French driven back ; Marcognet swept from 
the plateau of Ohain: Durutte didod^ed 
from Papelotte ; Donzelot and Quiot fallmg 
back ; Lobau attacked on the flank ; a new 
battle rushing at night-fall on the weakened 
French regiments ; the whole English line 
resumed the offensive and pushed forward ; 
the gigantic gap made in tne French army 
by the combined English and Prussian bat- 
teries; the extermination, the disaster in 
front, the disaster on the flank, and the 
guard forming line amid this fearful convul- 
sion. As they felt they were ffoinr to death, 
they shouted, "Long live tne Emperor." 
History has nothing more striking than this 
death-rattle breaking out into acclamations. 
The sky had been covered the whole day, 
but at tnis very moment, eight o'clock in the 
evening, the clouds parted in the horizon, 
and the sinister red glow of the setting sun 
was visible through me elms on the Nivelles 
road. It had been seen to rise at Anster- 
litz. 

Each battalion of the Guard, for this de- 
nauementj was commanded by a general: 
Friant, Michel, Roguet, HarlotMallet, ana 
Pont de Morvan were there. When the tall 
bearskins of the Grenadiers of the Guard 
with the large eagle device appeared, tym- 
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metrical in line, and calm in the twilight of 
this fight the enemy felt a respect for 
France ', tne^ fancied they saw twenty yic- 
tories entenng the batUe-field with oa^ 
stretched wings, and the men who were vic- 
tors, esteemingthemselves vanqaished. fell 
bacK; but Wellington shouted. Up. 
Guards, and take steady aim.'' The rea 
regiment of English Guards, which had 
b^n lying down behind the hedges, rose ; 
ft storm of canister rent the tit-color flaf 
wavine above the heads of the French *, aU 
roshed forward, and the supreme carnage 
oommenced. The Imperial Guard felt m 
the darkness the army giving way around 
them, and the vast staggering of the rout : 
they heard the cry of "Sauve qui pent!" 
•ulMtituted for the " Vive I'Empereur I" and 
with flight behind them, they continued to 
advance, hundreds falling at every ste|) they 
took. None hesitated or evincea timidity ; 
the privates were as heroic as the generals, 
and not one attempted to escape suicide. 

Ney, wild, and grand in the consciousness 
of accepted death, offered himself to every 
blow in this combat He had his fiflh horse 
killed under him here. Bathed in perspira- 
tion, with a flame in his eye, and foam on 
his lips, his uniform unbuttoned, one of his 
epaulettes half cut through by the sabre-cut 
01 a horseguard, and his decoration of the 
great Eagle dinted by a bullet, — ^bleeding, 
muddy, magnificent, and holding a broken 
•word in his hand, he shouted, "Come and 
see how a Marshal of France dies on the 
battle-field I'' But it was in vain, he did not 
die. He was haggard and indignant, and 
hurled at Drouet d'Erlon the Question. 
" Are you not eoing to get yourself Killed ?" 
He yelled amia the roar of all this artillery, 
crushing a handful of men, ^^ Oh, there is 
nothing for me I I should like all these 
English cannon-balls to enter my chest 1" 
You were reserved for French bullets, unfor- 
tanata man. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

THB CATASTROPHE. 

The Tout of the rear of the guard was 
mournful ; the army suddenly gave way on 
all sides simultaneously, at Hougomont, La 
Haye Sainte, Papelotte, and Plancenoit 
The cry of " treachery " was followed by that 
of ^' Sanve qui pent I " An army which dis- 
bands is like a thaw--all gives way, cracks, 
floats, rolls, fidls, comes into collisioui ana 



dashes forward. Ney borrows a horse, leaps 
on it, and without hat, stock, or sword, dasn- 
es across the Brussels road, stopping at once 
English and French. He tries to hold back 
the army, he recalls it, he insults it, he 
clings wildly to the rout to hold it back. 
The soldiers fly firom him, shouting, ^' Long 
live Marsha Ney ! '* Two regiments of Du- 
rutte's move bacKward and forward in terror^ 
and as it were tossed between the sabres of 
the hussars and the musketry fire of Kempt*s^ 
Best's and Peck's brigades. A rout is the 
hiehest of all confusions, for friends kill each 
other in order to escape, and 'squadrons and 
battalions dash against and destroy each 
other. Lobau at one extremity, and Reille 
at the other, are carried away by the torrent 
In vain does Napoleon build a wall of what 
is left of the Guard ; in vain does he expend 
his own special squadrons in a final effort 
Quiot retires before Vivian, Kellermann be- 
fore Vandeleur, Lobau before Bulow, Moraud 
before Pirch, and Domor and Subervie be- 
fore Prince William of Prussia. Guyot who 
led the Emperor's squadrons to the charge^ 
falls beneath the horses of English Dra- 

?[oon8. Napoleon gallops along the line of 
ugitives, harangues, urges, threatens, and 
implores them ; all the mouths that shouted 
^'Long live the Emperor" in the momingi 
remained wide open ; they hardly knew him. 
The Prussian cavalry, who had come up 
fresh^ dash forward, cut down, kill and ex- 
terminate. The artillery horses dash forward 
with the guns ; the train soldiers unharness 
the horses from the caissons and escape on 
them; wagons overthrown and with their 
four wheels in the air, block up the road and 
supply opportunity for massacre. Men crush 
each other and trample over the dead and 
over the living. A multitude wild with ter* 
ror fill the roads, the paths, the bridges, the 
plains, the hills, the valleys, and the woods^ 
which are thronged by this flight of forty 
thousand men. Cries, desperation; knap- 
sacks and muskets cast into the wheat; pas- 
sages cut with the edge of the sabres ; no 
comrades, no ofiicers, no generals recognized 
— an indescribable terror. Ziethen sabring 
France at his ease. The lions become kids. 
Such was this fight 

At Genappes, an effort was made to turn 
and rally; Lobau collected three hundred 
men ; the entrance of the village was barri- 
cadea, but at the first round of Prussian ca- 
nister all began flying again, and Lobau was 
made prisoner. This shot may still be seen, 
buried in the gable of an old brick house on 
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•nd this true ffenios was conqnered by cal- 
culation. On Doth sides somebody was ex- 
pected : and it was the exact calculator who 
«ucceeaed. Napoleon waited for Grouchj, 
who did not come ; Wellington waited for 
Blucher, and he came. 

Wellington is the classical war taking its 
fevenge ; Bonaparte, in his dawn, had met 
it in Italy, and superbly defeated it — the 
old owl flea before the young vulture. The 
old tactics had been not only overthrown, 
but scandalized. Who was this Gorsican of 
six and twenty years of age ? What meant 
this splendid ignoramus, who, having every- 
thing against him, nothing for him, without 
provisions, ammunition, guns, shoes, almost 
without an army, with a handful of men 
against masses, dashed at allied Europe, 
and absurdly gained impossible victories ? 
Who was this new comer of war who pos- 
sessed the efirontery of a planet? The 
•academic military excommunicated him, 
while boltinff, and hence arose an implaca- 
ble rancor of the old Gsesarism against the 
new, of the old sabre against the fleshing- 
sword, and of the chess-board against 
^nius. On June 1 8th, 1815, this rancor 

S»t the best ; and beneath Lodi, Montebello, 
ontenotte, Mantua, Marengo, and Areola, 
it wrote— Waterloo. It was a triumph of 
Mediocrity, sweet to majorities, and destiny 
consented to this irony. In his decline. 
Napoleon found a young Suvarov before 
him, — in fact, it is only necessary to blanch 
Wellington's hair in order to have a Suva- 
rov. Waterloo is a battle of the first-class, 
gained by a captain of the second. 

What must be admired in the battle of 
Waterloo is England, the English firmness, 
the English resolution, the English blood, 
and what England had really superb in it, 
is (without offence) herself; it is not her 
captain, but her army. Wellington, 
strangely ungrateful, declares in his dis- 
patch to Lord Bathurst, that his army, the 
one which fought on June 18th, 1815, was 
a ''detestable army." What does the 
gloomy pile of bones buried in the trenches 
of Waterloo think of this ? England has 
been too modest to herself in her treatment 
of Wellington, for making him so great is 
making herself small. Wellington is merely 
A hero, like any other man. The Scotcn 
Greys, the Life Guards, Maitland and 
Mitcheirs regiments, Pack and Kempt's in- 
fantry, Ponsonby and Somerset's cavalry, 
ihe Highlanders playingthe bagpipes, under 
Ahe shower of canister, Ryland^ battalions, 



the fresh recruits who could hardly manage 
a musket, and yet held their ground against 
the old bands of Essling and Rivoli — all 
this is grand. Wellington was tenacious; 
that was his merit, and we do not deny it to 
him, but the lowest of his privates and hia 
troopers was quite as solid as he, and the 
iron soldier is as good as the duke. For 
our pnrt. all our glorification is offered to . 
the English soldier, the English army, tha 
English nation ; and if there must be a 
trophy, it is to England that this trophy is 
owing. The Waterloo column would be 
more just, if, instead of the figure of a 
man, it raised to the clouds the statue of a 
people. 

But this great England will be irritated 
by what we are writing here ; for she still 
has feudal illusions, afler her 1688, and the 
French 1789. This people believes in in- 
heritance and hierarchy, and while no 
other excels it in power and glory, it 
esteems itself as a nation and not as a 
people. As a people, it readily subordi- 
nates itself, and takes a lord as its head ; 
the workman lets himself be despised : the 
soldier puts up with flogging. It will be 
remembered that, at the batUe of Inker- 
mann, a sergeant who, as it appears, saved 
the British army, could not be mentioned 
by Lord Raglan, because the military hie- 
rarchy does not allow any hero below the 
rank of officer to be mentioned in despatches. 
What we admire before all, in an encounter 
like Waterloo, is the prodigious skill of 
chance. The night rain, the wall of Hon- 

gomont, the hollow way of Ohain, Grouchy 
eaf to the cannon. Napoleon's guide de- 
ceiving him, Bulow's guide enlightening 
him — all this cataclysm is marvelously 
managed. 

Altogether, we will assert, there is more 
of a massacre than of a battle in Waterloo. 
Waterloo, of all pitched battles, is the one 
which had the smallest front for such a 
number of combatants. Napoleon's three- 
quarters of a league. Wellington's half a 
league, and seventy-two thousand combat- 
ants on either side. From this density 
came the carnage. The following calcula- 
tion has been made and proportion estab- 
lished : loss of men, at Austerlitz, French, 
fourteen per cent ; Russian, thirty per cent. ; 
Austrian, forty-four per cent ; at Wagram, 
French, thirteen per cent ; Austrian, four- 
teen per cent ; at Moskova, French, thirty- 
seven per cent; Russian, forty-four per 
cent; at Bautzen, French, thirteen per 
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cent; Russian and Prussian, fourteen per 
cent; at Waterloo, French^ fifty-six per 
cent: Allies, thirty-one per cent.: — ^total 
for Waterloo, forty-one per cent, or out of 
one hundred and forty-rour thousand fight- 
ing men, sixty thousand killed. 

The field of Waterloo has at the present 
day that calmness which belongs to the 
earth, and resembles all plains, but at niffht, 
m sort of yisionary mist rises from it, and if 
any traveller walk about it, and listen and 
dream, like Virgil on the mournful plain of 
Philippi, the hallucination of the catastrophe 
•eizes upon him. The frightful June 18th 
lives aeain, the false monumental hill is 
levelled, the wondrous lion is dissipated, 
the battle-field resumes its reality, lines of 
infantry undulate on the plain; furious 
ffalloping crosses the horizon ; the startled 
oreamer sees the flash of sabres, the sparkle 
of bayonets, the red light of shells, the mon- 
strous collision of thunderbolts ; he hears, 
like a death-groan from the tomb, the va^ue 
clamor of the phantom battle. These sha- 
dows are grenadiers ; these flashes are cui- 
rassiers; this skeleton is Napoleon; this 
skeleton is Wellington; all this is non- 
existent, and yet still combats, and the 
ravines are stained purple, and the trees 
rustle, and there is fury even in the clouds 
and in the darkness, while all the stem 
heights, Mont St. Jean, Hougomont, Fris- 
chemont, Papelotte. and Plancenoit, seem 
confusedly crownea by hosts of spectres 
txterminating one another. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

OUGHT WATERLOO TO BE APPLAUDED? 

There exists a highly respectable liberal 
•chool, which does not detest Waterloo, but 
we do not belong to it. For us Waterloo is 
only the stupefied date of liberty ; for such 
an eagle to issue from such a shell is as- 
suredly unexpected. Waterloo, if we place 
ourselves at the culminating point of the 
Question, is intentionally a counter-revolu- 
tionary victory — it is Europe aj^ainst France ; 
it is Petersburg, Berlin, and Vienna against 
Paris ; it is the statu quo opposed to the ini- 
tiative: it is the 14th July, 1789, attacked 
through March 20th, 1815; it is all the 
monarchies clearing the decks to conquer 
the indomitable French spirit of revolt 
The dream was to extinguish this vast 
people which had been in a state of erup- 
tion for twentj-six years, and for this pur- 
pose, Brunswick, Nassau, the RomanoffS| 



HohenzoUem, and the Hapsbnrger coakioed 
with the Bourbons, and Waterloo carries- 
divine ri^ht on its pillion. It is true that as 
the Empire was despotic, Royalty, by the^ 
natural reaction of things, was compelled to 
be liberal, and a constitutional order iaaued 
firom Waterloo, much to the renet of the 
conquerors. The fact is, that tne Revela- 
tion can never be really conquered, and 
being providential, and absolutely fitital, 
it constantly reappears — before Waterloo, 
in Napoleon overthrowing the old thrones,, 
after Waterloo, in Louis XVIII. flraat* 
ing and enduring the charter. Bona- 
parte places a postillion on the throne of 
Naples, and a sergeant on the throne of 
Sweden, employing inequality to demon- 
strate eauality ; Louis XVlII. at St Ouen 
countersigns the declaration of the rights oT 
man. If you wish to understand what re- 
volution is. call it progress : and if you wislt 
to know wnat progress is, call it to-morrow. 
To-morrow ever does its work irresistibly 
and does it to-day, and it ever strangely at- 
tains its object It employs Wellington to 
make an orator of Foy who was only a sol- 
dier. Foy falls at Hougomont and raises 
himself in the tribune. Such is the process- 
of process, and that workman has no bad 
tools ; it fits to its divine work the man who 
bestrode the Alps and the old totterinr 
patient of Pere Elysee, and it employs both 
the gouty man ana the conqueror — the con* 
queror externally, the gouty man at home.. 
Waterloo, by cutting short the demolition 
of thrones by the sword, had no other effect. 
than to continue the revolutionary work on 
another side. The sabres have finished, 
and the turn of the thinkers arrives j the 
age which Waterloo wished to arrest 
marched over it and continued its route,, 
and this sinister victory was gained by' 
liberty. 

Still it is incontestable that what tri- 
umphed at Waterloo ; what smiled behind 
Wellington ; what procured him all the 
Marshal's staffs of Europe, including, hj 
the way, that of Marshal of France ; what 
rolled along joyously the wheel-barrows of 
earth, mingled with bones, to erect the 
foundation for the lion, on whose pedestal is 
inscribed the date of June 18, 1816; what 
encouraged Blucher in cutting down the 
routed army ; and what from the plateau of 
Mont St Jean hovered over France like a 
prey — ^was the counter-revolution. It is the 
counter-revolution that muttered the hideous 
word '^ dismemberment," but on reaching 
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Paris it had a dose yiew of the crater, it 
felt that the ashes burnt its feet, and it re- 
flected. It went back to the job of stam- 
mering a charter. 

Let OS only see in Waterloo what there 
really is in it There is no intentional 
liberty, for the counter-revolution was in- 
▼oluntarily liberal in the same way as Na- 
poleon , throaeh a corresponding phenome- 
non, was inyoTuntarily a Revolutionist. On 
June 18, 181& Robespierre on horseback 
was thrown. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

BB8TORATION OF DiyiNE RIGHT. 

With the fall of the Dictatorship, an entire 
European system crumbled away, and the 
Empire vanished in a shadow which resem- 
bled that of the expiring Roman world. Na- 
tions escaped from the abyss as in the time 
of the Barbarians, but the Barbarism of 
1815, which could be called by its familiar 
name, the counter-revolution, nad but little 
breath, soon began to pant, and stopped. 
The Empire, we confess, was lamentea and 
by heroic eyes, and its glory consists in the 
sword made sceptre — ^the Empire was glory 
itself. It had spread over the whole earth 
all the light that tyranny can give — a dim 
light, we will say, an obscure light, for when 
compared with real day, it is night This 
disappearance of the night produced the ef- 
fect of an eclipse. 

Louis XVII. re-entered Paris, and the 
dances of July 8 effaced the enthusiasm of 
March 20. llie Corsican became the anti- 
thesis of the Beamais, and the flar on the 
dome of the Tuileries was white. Tne exile 
was enthroned, and the deal table of Hart- 
well was placed before the fleur^e-lyssed 
easy chair of Louis XIV. People talked of 
Bouvines and Fontcnoy as if they had oc- 
curred yesterday, while Austerlitz was anti- 
quated. The throne and the altar fraternized 
majestically, and one of the most indubita- 
ble forms of the welfare of society in the 
19th century was established on France and 
on the Continent — Europe took the white 
eockade. Trestaillon was celebrated, and 
the motto nee pluribus impar reappeared in 
the stone beams representing a sun on the 
front of the barracKS, on the Quai d'Orsay. 
Where there had been an Imperial Guard 
there was a ** red household : " and the arch 
of the Carrousel, if loaded with badly en- 
dured victories, feeling not at home in these 
woftiiiMf and perhaps slightly ashamed of 



Marengo and Areola, got out of the difficul- 
ty by accepting the statue of the Due d'An- 
ipouleme. The cemetery of the Madeleine, a 
formidable public grave in *93, was covered 
with marble and jasper, because the bones 
of Louis XVI. and liarie Antoinette were 
mingled with that dust In the moat of 
Vincennes a tomb emerged from the ground^ 
as a reminder that the Due d'Enghien died 
there in the same month in which Napoleon 
was crowned. Pope Pius VII., who had 
performed the ceremony very close upon 
that death, tranquilly blessed the downmll|. 
as he had blessed the elevation. There was 
at Schonbrunn a shadow four years of age 
whom it was seditious to call the King of 
Rome. And these thin^ took place, and 
these kin^s regained their thrones, and the 
master of Europe was put in a cafe, and the- 
old regime became the new, and the light 
and the shadow of the earth changed places,, 
because on the aflemoon of a summer day,, 
a peasant boy said to a Prussian in a wood,. 
" Go this way, and not that I " 

That 1815 was a sort of melancholy April ; 
the old unhealthy and venomous realities 
assumed a new aspect Falsehood espoused 
1789, divine right put on the masK of a 
charter ; fictions became constitutional ; pre- 

i'udices, superstitions, and afler-thougnts,. 
lavine article fourteen in their hearts, var^ 
nished themselves with liberalism. The 
snakes cast their slouch. Man had been at 
once aggrandized and lessened by Napoleon ; 
idealism, in his reign of splendid material- 
ism, received the strange name of ideology.. 
It was a grave imprudence of a great man 
to ridicule the future, but the people, that 
food for powder, so amorous of gunners,, 
sought him. '' Where is he ? What is he 
doing ?'* " Napoleon is dead,'* said a pass- 
er-by to an invalid of Marengo and Water- 
loo. ^'He dead I" the soldier exclaimed; 
^^ much you know about him I" Imagina- 
tions deified this thrown man. Europe after 
Waterloo was dark, for some enormous gap 
was long lefl unfilled after the disappearance^ 
of Napoleon. The kings placed themselves 
in this gap, and old Europe took advantage 
of it to enect a reformation. There was a 
holy alliance — Belle Alliance, the fatal field 
of Waterloo had said beforenand. In the 
presence of the old Europe reconstituted, 
the lineaments of a new France were sketched 
in. The future, derided by the Emperor, 
made its entry, and wore on its brow the 
star — Liberty. The ardent eyes of the 
youthful generation were tumea toward it,. 
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hvtij singular to say, they simultaneously felt 
•equally attached to this future Liberty and 
to the past Napoleon. Defeat had made the 
conquered man greater; Napoleon fallen 
seemed better than Napoleon standing on 
his feet Those who had triumphed were 
alarmed. England had him guarded by 
Hudson Lowe, and France had him watched 
by Montcheme. His folded arms became 
the anxiety of thrones, and Alexander chris- 
tened him his nightmare. This terror re- 
sulted from the immense amount of revolu- 
tion he had in him, and it is this which 
•explains and excuses Bonapartistic liberal- 
ism. This phantom causea the old world 
to tremble, and kings sat uneasily on their 
thrones, with the rock of St. Helena on the 
horizon. 

While Napoleon was dying at Longwood, 
•the sixty thousand men who fell at Waterloo 
rotted calmly, and something of their peace 
spread over the world. The congress of 
V ienna converted it into the treaties of 1815, 
and Europe called that the Restoration. 

Such is Waterloo ] but what does the In- 
finite care ? all this tempest, all this cloud, 
.this war, and then this peace ; all this sha- 
dow did not for a moment disturb the flash 
of that mighty eye before which a grub, 
leaping from one blade of grass to another, 
equals the eagle flying from tower to tower 
-at Notre Damo. 

YlCTOB Huoo. 



ODE TO NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 

*TiB done — but yesterday a King I 

And armed with Kings to strive^ 
And now thou art a namelesB thing : 

80 abject — yet alive I 
Is this the man of thousand thrones, 
Who strewed our earth with hostile bonfli^ 

And can he thus sunrlve ? 
Since he, miscalled the Morning Star, 
Nor man nor fiend hath falKn so far. 

Ill-minded man I why sooorge thy kind. 

Who bowed so low the knee ? 
By gazing on thyself grown blind. 

Thou Uught*st the rest to see. 
With might unqnestioned,~power to MTt^-« 
Thine only gift hath been the grare. 

To those that worshipped thee ; 
Nor till thy fall could mortals guess 
AmbiUon*s less than littleness t 



'Tlianks for that lesson— it will teAch 
To altar-warriors more 



Than high Philosophy can prmch. 

And Tainly preached before. 
That spell upon the minds of mMl 
Breaks, never to unite again. 

That led them to adore 
Those Pagud things of sabre sway, 
With fronts of brass, and feet of clay. 

The Spaniard, when the lost of fwij 

Had lost iti quickening ipall, 
Oast crowns for rosaries away, 

An empire for a cell ; 
A strict accountant of his beads, 
A subtle disputant on creeds. 

His dotage trifled well : 
Yet bettor had he neither known 
A bigot's shrine, nor despot's throna. 



But thou— fh>m thy reluctant hand 

The thunderbolt is wrung — 
Too lato thou leav'st the high coi 
To which thy weakness clung ; 
All Evil Spirit as thou art, 
It is enough to grieve the heart, 

To see thine own unstrung ; 
To think that Ood*s (Ur world hath 
The footstool of a thing so mean 1 



And Earth hath spilt her blood for him, ] 

Who thus can hoard his own t 
And Monarchs bowed the trembling Umb^ 

And thanked him for a throne I 
Fair Freedom I we may hold thee dear, 
When thus thy mightiest foes their fear 

In humblest guise have shown. 
Oh t ne'er may tyrant leave behind 
A brighter name to lure mankind! 

And she, proud Austria's moumfU flown; 

Thy still imperial bride. 
How bean her breast the torturing hoorf 

Still clings she to thy side ? 
Must she too bend, must she too sbara 
Thy late repentance, long despair, 

Thou throneless Homicide I 
If still she loves thee, hoard that gsa; 
*Tis worth thy vanished diadem! . 

Then haste thee to thy sullen Isle, 

And gaie upon the sea: 
That element may meet thy iniil»— 

It ne'er was ruled by thee I 
Or trace with thy all-idle hand. 
In loitering mood upon the sand. 

That earth is now as f^«e. 
That Corinth's pedagogue hath now 
Transferred his by-word to thy bfow. 



LoiBBlMib 
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THE EXECUTION OF MONTROSE. 

TkfmMpgMlciilcliRiiiJclirwoiiMllDdltlBiiHialblato 
jitctanaqoa thui Iha mlllj. iiaaas ths danUil 



■MoolnM,* BM«tUi KiUaiBU,lwul of tb* b 



nxla, with ■ jMlnen i^ lool that bm not Itmai IB 

Bat Ih* ncoa al (ba TlctorloiH Igadv aad pUctot It 
•loust thrown Into tb* ihida bjitlu noH* in«yi»Biio- 
1^ uDd ChrMIU hnoUm el tha mu In Iha bonr of 
daftat ud iflh. WlUiost wbblng, la uj dagm, U> 
nrlTB ■ condnninf lan^ Dulnulaad bj wildn gr 
anioaltfl political ud polamlcal opIaloDB. it mnjr fairlj 




LofdiilBcatb 

ru bopattal tbiHill ncsrar OBoa mf diati 

And confldant tbonll niaa ma with tha Jnat." 



vl mnnuB colleetad, ud tba bans of Ifaa ligis 
rad (0 their fliul naUni-plut bf ■ nnmatooa i»- 

■BtnUacaargnUamanariiiahmllj ud nuna, 
Thita la im ln«iadlant oT BeUon in the blatoilu] In. 

rtdanla ncocdad In Iha fijUowIng balUd. Tha Indlgnl- 
Lei thit wcie hvped upon HantioB durinc hli pro- 
aiiloD throDgh Edlaborgh, hli appeuuca bafon th» 
EilMca, end bli lut pHiece to the nOold. at wall ■• 
Oa undwiDtad baarlDg, Inn ell b«an ipiikeD to bj aje- 
•IliHiaea or Ifae acana. A gnphic ud TlTld iliiitch of 
ha wbola will ba roond In Mr. Hirt Napler'i •oluma, 
<TbaLireudTlmeaonionIroaa''--a work h chlnt- 
ooa In M tone a> the Chmnldea of ftid^ut, end 
Iwondlng In ori(liial ud moat Inteiartjug nularielai 
nt, In order to mtiitf ill acmpla, tha ealhoillJM for 

each fact era ^ren Ln the Hhepfl of notea. ne balled 



1 bf u eged HlghUnder, who hi 
-oaa thiun^out bla cempalgiu, lo hi 
iboTtlj beTora the bettln of KUUacnoUe. 



diaplefed la Iha teat, hin 

nlioB bj writara of ararji cUaa. Ha haerd hia eai 
lellfHHl wllbaat en; ep|ierant enKi(l(m,ud eftarwaida 
told tha BiacWiatM who waited npon h 
-thalhawaamiKhliidaHadlo tha Putli 
(real boBDr thaj bad decreed falm ; ' adding. " that he 
vaa prooder tn hiTa hla head placed npoa the tnii itf the 
pnan, tbu If the; had decreed a golden lUtun to b 
ataeted In Ubi in tha Dur^et-i^ace, or that hli plctui 
Aooldbahaaf In tha Klni'ibed-chunbar." Heaalt 
"be Ihuked thsu for their care to prcHrra tba n 
Bvnbianca of bialojal^, b^ tranamllting neb taont 



•nrr cilj In ChilataDdoai, ■• a token of hla anal 
Ian and fldeUtr to bla king and nmnbr." C 
■1^ baAn bla axecatloii, ha Inacrlbed tha fbUawlBg 
HMi with ■ dkaoDd on the window of hla Jell :— 



Ome hither. Btu Ckmargn, 



lowarda tbe wlnti? eta. 
Tban^ ebaattnf on the monnla 

Tbm'i war within the Maat- 
OM IhM look upon ma, 

Old forma go tmoplng peat ; 
I baar the plfanch wailing 

Anldat tha din of fl^t. 
And mj dim ^Irit wakea e^iin 

Upon the ntge of nlgbt. 



Twaa I that led the " I g'- le Bd boat 
Thmngfa wild Jtochkbnr'n anowa. 

What time the plaidad dane Batne dmrl 
To battle with Montnae. 

rte told thee how the Sonlhrou faU 
Beneath tba btnad clarDore, 

And bow we arnoU the CHspbeU elaiv 



lie gnat Varqnla died. 
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THE EXECUTION OF MONTROSE. 



ni. 

A tnitor aold him to bis foei; 

O dead of deatfalMi ■hune I 
I eharg* thee, boy, if e'er thoa matt 

With one of AmjitVu name— 
Be it upon the mountain*! aide, 

Or yet within the glen, 
Stand he in martial gear alona, 

Or backed by armM men- 
Face him as thon wouldat face the man 

Who wronged thy aire*! renown; 
Bemember of what blood thoa art, 

And atrike the caitiff down I 

IT. 

They brought him to the Watergate^ 

Hard bound with hempen apan, 
Aa though they held a lion there, 

And not a fenceleaa man. 
They aet him high upon a eart— 

The hangman rode below — 
They drew hia handa behind hia back. 

And bared hia noble brow. 
Then, aa a hound ia alipped from leaah. 

They cheered the common throng. 
And blew the note with yell and about, 

And bade him paaa along. 

T. 

It would hare made a brare man*a heart 

Grow aad and aick that day, 
To watch the keen, malignant eyea 

Bent down on that array. 
There atood the Whig weat-country lordly 

In balcony and bow ; 
There aat the gaunt and withered dameiy 

And their daughtera all a-row. 
And erery open window 

Waa nill aa nill might be 
With black-robed Covenanting carlei^ 

That goodly sport to see I^ 



n. 

But when he came, though pale and 

He looked ao great and high, 
Bo noble waa his manly fh>nt, 

So calm hia steadfast eye ; — 
The rabble rout forebore to about 

And each man held hia breath, 
for well they knew the hero*a aoul 

Was face to face with death. 
And then a monmfbl ahudder 

Through all the people crept, 
And aome that came to aooff at hlB 

Now turned aaide and wept. 

m. 

But onwarda— alwaya onwarda. 

In ailenoe and in gloom. 
The dreary pageant labored. 

Till it reached the houae of dooM. 



Then Ant a woman *a Toioe waa haagj 

In jeer and laughter loud. 
And an angry cry and a hiaa aroaa 

From the heart of the toaaing crowd; 
Then aa the Grame looked opwardi^ 

He aaw the ngly amile 
Of him who aold hia king for gol 4 ■. 

The maater-flend Argyle I 

Tm. 

The Marquia gaied a moment, 

And nothing did he aay, 
But the cheek of Argyle grew ghastly paW 

And he turned hia eyea away. 
The painted harlot by hia aide, 

She ahook through every limh, 
For a roar like thunder awept the itnat, 

And handa were clenched at hia ; 
And a Saxon aoldier cried akmd, 

** Back, coward, from thy place I 
For acTon long yean thou haat not dared 

To look him in the face.** 

zx. 

Had I been then with aword in hand. 

And i&fty Gamerona by, 
That day through high Dunedin^a atraati 

Bad pealed the alogan-ciy. 
Not all their troope of trami4ing bona^ 

Nor mi^t of mailM men — 
Not all the rebela in the aouth 

Had borne ua backwarda then t 
Once more hia foot on highland heath 

Had trod aa free aa air. 
Or I, and all who bore my name. 

Been laid around him there I 



It might not be. They placed him aast 

Within the aolemn hall. 
Where once the Soottiah kinga were throBtd 

Amidat their noblea all. 
But there waa duat of Tulgar feet 

On that polluted floor. 
And perjured traitore filled the plaM 

Where good men sate before. 
With aarage glee came Warriatooa, 

To read the murderoua doom ; 
And then uproae the great Montrov 

In the middle of the room. 

XI. 

•*Now, by my faith aa belted knight, 

And by the name I bear. 
And by the bright Saint Andrew*a 

That waTea abore ua there — 
Tea, by a greater, mightier oath— 

And oh, that anch shonld be I— 
9y Uiat dark stream of royal blood 

That Ilea *twixt you and m»— 



A DEAD ROSE. 



tl 



X k»Tt BoC ■ooght in tattto-aeld 

A wraath of Mtch rmown, 
Vor dand I hopo on my djring day 

To win tlM —tint's erown I 

XXL 

" Thora it a olMonber flu- awaj 

Wk«inil6tp the good and brare, 
Bat a better place ye hare named tot me 

Than hy my lather'i frare. 
Ybr truth and right, *gainet treeeon*i might, 

Thie hand hath alwaya atrlTen, 
And ye ratae it vp for a wltnem atUi 

In the eye of earth and heairen. 
Then nail my head on yondw tower— 

GlTt erecy town a limb— 
And God who made shall gather them. 

I go firom yon to Him I ** 

zin. 

The morning dawned taU. darkly, 

The rain came pladiing down. 
And the Jagged atreak of the lerln-bolt 

lit iq» the i^oomy town : 
The thunder crashed across the hearen, 

fhe Iktal hour was oome; 
Tet aje broke in with muffled beat. 

The *larm of the drum, 
there was madness on the earth below 

And anger in the sky, 
4nd young and old, and rich and poor 

came forth to see him die. 

XIT. 

Ah, GodI that ghastly gibbet! 

How dismal *tis to see 
The great tall spectral riEeleton, 

The ladder and the treet 
Harkf hark! it U the dash of arm** ^ 

The bells begin to toll— 
^He is comingi he is onming. 

God^ mercy on his soul I ** 
One last long peal of thunder— 

The clouds are cleared away, 
And the glorious sun once more looki dowm 

Amidst the danling day. 



XT. 

«*Heisoomingl he is coming I ** 

like a bridegroom ttam his roomk, 
QMne the hero from his prison 

To the scaffold and the doom. 
There was glory on his forehead. 

There was lustra in his eye. 
And he nerer walked to battU 

More proudly than to die ; 
There was color in his risage 

Though the cheeks of all were was, 
And they manrelled as they saw him 

That great and goodly man I 



XTI. 

He mooated up the scaffold, 

And he turned him to the oiowi;; 
Bat th^y dared not tnmt the people^ 

So he might not speak aloud. 
But he looked upon the heaToia^ 

And they wwa clear and blne^ 
And in the liquid ether 

The eye of God ahone throui^ ' 

Tet a Mack and murky battlemsal 

h»j wring on the hill ; 
As though the thunder slept xithia 

All else was calm and still. 

XTn. 

The grim OencTa ministers 

With anxious scowl drew near, 
As you hare aeen the raTens ilock 

Around the dying deer. 
He would not deign them word nor rign. 

But alone he bent the knee ; 
And Tolled his Amo for Ohrist*s dear gnot 

Beneath the gallowa^ree. 
Then radiant and aerene he rose. 

And cast his cloak away : 
For he had ta*en his latest look 

Of earth and sun and day. 

XYxn. 

A beam of light feU o*er him, 

like a glory round the shriTen 
And he climbed the krfty ladder 

As it were the path to heayen. 
Then came a Hash (kom out the cloud, 

And a stunning thunder^oll ; 
And no man dared to look aloft, 

Vor fear was on every souL 
Thwe was another heary sound, 

A hush and then a groan ; 
And darknem swept aoroM the dqr— 

The wwk of death was done I 

WiLUAM gpMo a erouji n Airom; D. 0. U 



A DEAD ROSE. 

Bose, who daree to name thee? 
No longer roeeate now, nor soft, nor sweet. 
But pale and hard and dry as stubble wheat,— 
Kept seren years in a drawer, thy titles shame 

The breeie that used to Mow thee 

Between the hedgerow thorns, and take away 

An odour up the lane to last all day,— 

If breathing now, unsweetened would forego 



The sun that used to smite thee. 

And mix his glory in thy gorgeous urn, 

Tni beam appeared to bloom, and Hower to bora,- 

If shining now, with not a hue would li^t tbea. 
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The dew ftuA med to wet thee, 

And, white flnt, grow incarnadined becanee 

It lay upon thee where the crimson waa,— 

If dropping now, would darken where it met theew 

The fly that lit upon thee, 
To itretch the tendrili of iti tiny feet 
▲long thy leaTs pure edges after heat,^ 
If 'lighting now, would coldly OTerrun theeb 

The bee that once did tuck thee. 
And build thy perfumed ambers up hli hire^ 
And swoon in thee for Joy, till scarce alire,^ 
If passing now, would blindly orerlook theew 

The heart doth recognise thee, 
Alone, alone I the heart doth smell thee sweet, 
Doth Tlew thee fair, doth Judge thee most complelii 
Peroeiring all those changes that disguise theew 

Tea, and the heart doth owe thee 
More lore, dead rose, than t * any roses bold 
Which Julia wears at dances smiling cold :— 
Lie still opon this heart which breaks below thee I 

JBuxABsrB Bauurt Bbowkihol 



THE PRIVATE OF THE BUFFSL 

Some Seiks, and a prirate of the Buffs, baring re- 
mained behind with the grog carts, fell into the hands 
of the Chinese. On the next day they were brought 
before the authoritiea and ordered to perform Kotou. 
The Seiks obeyed, but Moyse, the English toldler, de- 
clared he would not prostrate himself before any Ghia*- 
man alire, and was immediately knocked oa tb« head, 
killed, and his body thrown on a dunghilL 

Laal nighty among his fellow roughly 

He Jeeted, quaffed, and swore; 
A drunken private of the Bufll^ 

Who nerer looked before. 
Ibniay, beneath the foeman^s tnrwn. 

He stands In Elgin's place. 
Ambassador ftt>m Britain's crown. 

And type of all her nee. 

Poor, reckleas, rude, low-bom, untaug^^ 

Bewildered, and alone, 
A heart, with English instinct fraught, 

He yet can call hia own. 
Ah, tear his body limb from limfa^ 

Bring cord, or axe, or flame : 
He only knows, that not through Mm 

Shall England come to shame. 

Wmt Kentish hop-fields round him seeme^ 

Like dreams, to come and go ; 
Bright leagues of cherry-bloasom gleamed, 

One sheet of lirlng snow ; 
Hie anoke, aboTe his father's door, 

In gray soft eddying* hung: 



Hnat he then watch it rlw no flMMr% 
Doomed by himself, so yonng ? 

Tee, honour calls 1— with strength Uka 

He put the Tiaion by ; 
Let dusky Indians whine and kneel ; 

An English lad must die. 
And thus with eyes that would not iliiial^ 

With knee to man unbent. 
Unfaltering on its dreadfUl brink. 

To his red grave he went. 

Tain, mightiest fieeta, of iron fhoaed ; 

Tain, thoee all-shattered guns ; 
Unless proud England keep, untamed. 

The strong heart of her sons. 
So let his name through Europe lin^* 

A man of mean estate, 
Who died, as firm as Sparta's king, 

Because hia soul was great 

Sib Fkancu EUffmiat Dona^ 



ON AN ANTIQUE GEM 

BEARING THB HEADS OF PERICLES 

ASFASIA. 

Thii was the ruler of the land. 
When Athens was the land of faoM; 

This was the light that led the band. 
When each was like a living flame ; 

The centre of earth's noblest ring — 

Of more than men the more than kiag I 

Tet not by fetter, nor by spear, 
His sovereignty was held or woai 

Feared — but alone as freemen fear, 
Loved— but as Areemen love aloM^ 

He waved the sceptro o'er his kind 

By nature's first great title— mind I 

BaaiatleM words were on his tongue. 
Then eloquence first flashed below; 

Full armed to life the portent spmag^-^ 
Minerva (W>m the Thunderer's brow I 

And his the sole, the sacred hand 

That shook her segis o'er the land. 

And throned immortal by his side, 
A woman sits with eye sublime,—* 

Aapasia, all Us spirit's bride ; 
But, if their solemn love were eriiM^ 

Pity the Beauty and the Sag»— 

Their crime was in their darkened tft. 



He perished, but his wreath 
He perished in Us height of flune ; 

Then sunk the cloud on Athena' eoa. 
Yet still she conquered In hia bmmw 

Filled with his soul, she oonld not dit| 

Bar conquest waa poaterity. 

Omkub QmCI. 
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THREE LEADING CAUSES OF 
EUROPEAN PROGRESS. 

[HziniT Thomab Bucklx, eminent m a philOHophical 
historiao, bom at Lee in Kent, 1822, died at Damascni, 
18G2, while on an Eastern tour to re-establiah declining 
health. Hia ** Hialorp of Omliaation in jEW^IchmI,*' of 
which only two Tolnmes appeared, the flnt deroted to 
a General Introduction, and the eeoond mainly to a 
parallel between the cirilization of Spain and of Soot' 
land, if ftill of Taried learning, elerated thought, and 
bold ipecnlation, presented in a Indd and engaging 
•tyle.] 

Thos striking is the contrast between the 
military genius of ancient times, and the 
military genius of modern Europe. The 
causes of this decay are clearly traceable to 
the circumstance that, owing to the immense 
increase of intellectual employments, few 
men of ability will now enter a profession 
into which, in antiquity, men of ability 
eagerly crowded, as supplyine the best 
means of exercising those faculties which, in 
more civilized countries, are turned to a 
better account. This, indeed, is a very im- 
portant change ; and thus to transfer the 
most powerful intellects from the arts of war 
to the arts of peace, has been the slow work 
of many centuries, the gradual, but con- 
stant, encroachments of advancing know- 
ledge. To write the history of those en- 
croachments would be to write the history 
of the human intellect — a task impossible 
for any single man adequately to perform. 
But the subject is one of such interest, and 
has been so little studied, that though I 
have already carried this analysis farther 
than I had intended, I cannot refrain from 
noticing what appear to me to be the three 
leading ways in which the warlike spirit of 
the ancient world has been weakenea by the 
progress of European knowledge. 

Tne first of these arose out of the inven- 
tion of Gunpowder ; which, though a war- 
like contrivance, has in its results been emi- 
nently serviceable to the interests of peace. 
This important invention is said to have 
been made in the thirteenth century ; but 
was not in common use until the fourteenth 
or even the be^nnin^ of the fifteenth, cen- 
tury. Scarcely had it come into operation, 
when it worked a great change in the whole 
scheme and practice of war. Before this 
time, it was considered the duty of nearly 
•very citizen to be prepared to enter the 
military service, for the purpose either of 
defending his own country, or of attacking 
others. Standing armies were entirely un- 

TOL. n. 



known ; and in their place there existed a 
rude and barbarous militia, always ready 
for battle, and always unwilling to engage 
in those peaceful pursuits which were then 
universally despised. Nearly every man 
being a soldier, the military profession, as 
such, had no separate existence : or, to 
s]>eak more properly, the whole of^ Europe 
composed one great army, in which'all other 
professions were merged. To this the only 
exception was the ecclesiastical profession : 
but even that was affected by tne general 
tendency, and it was not at all uncommon 
to see large bodies of troops led to the field 
by bishops and abbots, to most of whom the 
arts of war were in those days perfectly 
familiar. At all events, between these two 
professions men were necessarily divided : 
the only avocations were war and theology *, 
and if you refused to enter the church, you 
were bound to serve in the army. As a 
natural consequence, everything oi real im- 
portance was altogether neglected. There 
were, indeed, many priests and many war- 
riors, many sermons and many battles. 
But, on the other hand, there was neither 
trade, nor commerce, nor manufactures ; 
there was no science, no literature : the useful 
arts were entirely unknown ; ana even the 
highest ranks of society were unacquainted, 
not only with the most ordinary comforts, but 
with the commonest decencies of civilized life. 
But so soon as gunpowder came into use, 
there was laid the foundation of a great 
change. According to the old system, a 
man had only to possess, what he generally 
inherited from his father, either a sword or 
a bow, and he was ready equipped for the 
field. According to the new system, new 
means were required, and the equipment 
became more costly and more difficult 
First there was the supply of gunpowder •, 
then there was the possession of muskets, 
which were expensive weapons, and con- 
sidered difficult to manage. Then, too, 
there were other contrivances to which gun- 
powder naturally gave rise, such as pistols, 
Dombs, mortars, shells, mines and tne like. 
All these things, by increasing the complica- 
tion of the military art, increased the necop- 
sity of discipline and practice ; while at the 
same time, the change that was bein^r 
effected in the ordinary weapons deprived 
the great majority of men of the possibility 
of procuring them. To suit these altered 
circumstances, a new system was organized ; 
and it was found advisable to train up 
bodies of men for the sole purpose of wnr. 

28 
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and to separate them as much as possible 
from those other employments in which for- 
merly all soldiers were occasionally engaged. 
Thus it was that there arose standing armies ; 
the first of which were formed in the middle 
of the fifteenth century, almost immediately 
after gunpowder was generally known. 
Thus, too, there arose the custom of em- 
ploying nlercenary troops ; of which we find 
a few earlier instances, though the practice 
was not fully established until the latter 
part of the fourteenth century. 

The importance of this movement was 
soon seen, by the change it effected in the 
classification of European society. The 
regular troops being, from their discipline, 
more serviceable against the enemy, and 
also more immediately under the control of 
the government, it naturally followed that. 
as their merits l3ecame unaerstood, the old 
militia should fall first into disrepute, then 
be neglected, and then sensibly diminish. 
At the same time, this diminution in the 
number of undisciplined soldiers deprived 
the country of a part of its warlike resources, 
and therefore made it necessary to pay more 
attention to the disciplined ones, and to 
confine them more exclusively to their 
military duties. Thus it was that a division 
was first broadly established between the 
soldier and the civilian ; and there arose a 
separate military profession, which, consist- 
ing of a comparatively small number of the 
total amount of citizens, left the remainder 
to settle in some other pursuit. In this way 
immense bodies of men were gradually 
weaned from their old warlike habits ; and 
being, as it were, forced into civil life, their 
energies became available for the general 
purposes of society, and for the cultivation 
of those arts of peace which had formerly 
been neglected. The result was, that t^e 
European mind, instead of being, as hereto- 
fore, solely occupied either with war or with 
theology, now struck out into a middle path, 
and created those great branches of know- 
ledge to which moaem civilization owes its 
origin. In each successive generation this 
tendency towards a separate organization 
was more marked ; the utility of a division 
of labour became clearly recognized ; and 
by this means knowledge itself advanced : 
the aathority of this middle or intellectual 
class correspondingly increased. Each ad- 
dition to its power lessened the weight of 
the other two classes, and checked those 
superstitious feelings and that love of war, 
on which in an early state of society, all en- 



thusiasm is concentrated. The evidence of 
the growth and diffusion of this intellectual 
principle is so full and decisive, that it 
would be possible, by combining all the 
branches of knowledge, to trace nearly the 
whole of its consecutive steps. At present, 
it is enough to say, that, taking a general 
view, this third, or intellectual class, first 
displayed an independent, though still a 
vague activity in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries; that in the sixteenth century, 
this activity, assuming a distinct form, 
showed itself in religious outbreaks ; that 
in the seventeenth century, its energy be- 
coming more practical, was turned against 
the abuses or government, and caused a 
series of rebellions, from which hardly any 
part of Europe escaped ; and finally, that in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, it 
has extended its aim to every department of 
public and private life, diffusing education, 
teaching legislators, controlling kings, and, 
above all, settling on a sure foundation that 
supremacy of Public Opinion, to which not 
only constitutional princes, but even the 
most despotic sovereigns, are now rendered 
strictly amenable. 

These, indeed, are vast questions; and, 
without some knowledge of them, no one 
can understand the present condition of Eu- 
ropean society, or form the least idea of its 
future prospects. It is, however, sufficient 
that the reader can now perceive the way in 
which so slight a matter as the invention of 
gunpowder aiminished the warlike spirit, by 
aiminishing the number of persons to whom 
the practice of war was habitual. There 
were, no doubt, other and collateral circum- 
stances which tended in the same direction ; 
but the use of gunpowder was the most ef- 
fectual, because, by increasing the difficulty 
and expense of war, it made a separate mili- 
tary profession indispensable ; and thus cnr- 
tailing the action of the military spirit, left 
an overplus, an unemployed energy, which 
soon found its way to the pursuits or peace, 
infused into them a new life, and began to 
control that lust of conquestl which, Uiongh 
natural to a barbarous people, is tne great 
enemy of knowledge, and is the most fatal 
of those diseased appetites by which even 
civilized countries are too often afflicted. 

The second intellectual movement, by 
which the love of war has been lessened, is 
mnch more recent, and has not yet produced 
the whole of its natural effects. I allude to 
the discoveries made by Political Economy: 
a branch of knowledge with which even tnt 
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wisest of the ancients had not the least ac- 
quaintance, but which possesses an import- 
ance it would be difficult to exaggerate, and 
is, moreover, remarkable, as being the only 
subject immediately connected with the art 
of government that has yet been raised to a 
science. The practical value of this noble 
study, though perhaps only fully known to 
the more advanced tninkers, is gradually be- 
coming recognized by men of ordinary edu- 
cation : but even those by whom it is under- 
stood seem to have paid little attention to 
the way in which, by its influence, the inter- 
ests of peace, and therefore of civilization, 
have been directly promoted. The manner 
in which this has been brought about, I will 
endeavour to explain, as it will furnish an- 
other argument in support of that great 
principle which I wish to establish. 

It is well known, that, amon^ the different 
causes of war, commercial jealousy was 
formerly one of the most conspicuous ; and 
there are numerous instances of quarrels 
re8]>ectin|? the promulgation of some partic- 
ular tariff, or the protection of some favourite 
mano&cture. Disputes of this kind were 
founded upon the very ignorant, but the 
very natural notion, that the advantages of 
commerce depended upon the balance of 
trade, and that whatever is gained by one 
country must be lost by another. It was be- 
lieved that wealth is composed entirely of mo- 
ney ; and that it is, therefore, the essential in- 
terest of every people to import few commodi- 
ties and much gold. Whenever this was 
done, affairs were said to be in a sound and 
healthy state ; but, if this was not done, it 
was declared that we were beine drained of 
our resources, and that some oioer country 
was getting the better of us, and was enrich- 
ing itself at our expense. For this the only 
remedy was to negotiate a commercial trea- 
ty, which should oblige the offending nation 
to take more of our commodities, and give 
us more of their gold j if, however, they re- 
fused to sign Uie treaty, it became necessary 
to bring them to reason: and for this pur- 
pose an armament was fitted out to attack a 
people who, by lessening our wealth, had 
deprived us of that money by which alone 
trade could be extended in foreign markets. 

This misconception of the true nature of 
barter was formerly universal; and being 
adopted even by the ablest politicians, was 
not onlv an immediate cause of war, but in- 
creased those feelings of natural hatred by 
which war is encouraged; each country 
thinking that it had a direct interest in di- 



minishing the wealth of its neighbours. In 
the seventeenth, or even late in the sixteenth 
century, there were, indeed, one or two emi- 
nent thinkers who exposed some of the falla- 
cies upon which this opinion was based. 
But their arguments found no favour with 
those politicians by whom European affairs 
were then administered. It is doubtful if 
they were known ; and it is certain that, if 
known, they were despised by statesmen and 
legislators, who, from the constancy of their 
practical occupations, cannot be supposed to 
nave sufficient leisure to master each new 
discovery that is successively made; and 
who in consequence are, as a body, always 
in the rear of their age. The result was, 
that they went blundering on in the old 
track, believing that no commerce could 
flourish without their interference, troubling 
that commerce by re]>eated and harassing 
regulations, and taking for granted that it 
was the duty of every government to benefit 
the trade of their own people by injuring the 
trade of others. 

But in the eighteenth century, a long- 
course of events, which I shall hereafler 
trace, prepared the way for a spirit of im- 
provement, and a desire for reform, of which 
the world had then seen no example. This 
great movement displayed its energy in 
every department of Knowledge ; and now it 
was that a successful attempt was first made 
to raise Political Economy to a sciencCi by 
discovering the laws which regulate the 
creation and diffusion of wealth. In the 
year 1776, Adam Smith published his 
Wealth of Nations : which, looking at its 
ultimate results, is probably the most im- 
portant book that has ever been written, and 
is certainly the most valuable contribution 
ever made by a single man towards establish- 
ing the pnnciples on which government 
should be based. In this great work, the 
old theory of protection as applied to com- 
merce was destroyed in nearly all its parts ; 
the doctrine of the balance of trade was not 
only attacked, but its falsehood was demon- 
strated ; and innumerable absurdities, which 
had been accumulating for ages, were sud- 
denly swept away. 

If the Wealth of NcUiotu htA vp^SLTed in 
any preceding century, it would have 
sharea the fate of the great works of Stafford 
and Serra: and although the principles 
which it aavoeated would, no doubt, have 
excited the attention of speculative thinkers 
they would, in all probability, have produced 
no effect on practical politicians, or at all 
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events, would only have exercised an indi- 
rect and precarious influence. Bat the 
diffusion of knowledge had now become so 
general, that even our ordinary legislators 
were, in some degree, prepared for these 
great truths, which, in a former period, they 
would have despised as idle novelties. The 
result was, that the doctrines of Adam Smith 
soon found their way into the House of Com- 
mons ; and, being adopted by a few of the lead- 
ing members, were listened to with astonish- 
ment by that great assembly, whose opinions 
irere mainly regulated by the wisdom of their 
Ancestors, and who were loth to believe that 
Anything could be discovered by the moderns 
which was not already known to the ancients. 
But it is in vain that such men as these al- 
ways set themselves up to resist the pressure 
of advancing knowledge. No great truth 
which has once been found has ever after- 
wards been lost ; nor has any important dis- 
covery yet been made which has not eventu- 
ally carried everything before it. Even so, 
the principles of Free Trade, as demonstrated 
by Adam Smith, and all the consequences 
which flow from them, were vainly struggled 
against by the most overwhelming majorities 
oi both Houses of Parliament, i ear by year 
the great truth made its way ; always advanc- 
ing, never receding. The majonty was at 
first deserted by a few men of ability, then 
by ordinary men, then it became a mi- 
nority, then even the minority began to 
dwindle; and at the present day, eighty 
years after the publication of Smith s Wealth 
of Nations J there is not to be found any one 
of tolerable education who is not ashamed 
of holdinj^ opinions which, before the time 
of Adam Smith, were universally received. 

Such is the way in which ^reat thinkers 
control the affairs of men, ana by their dis- 
coveries regulate the march of nations. And 
truly the history of this one triumph alone 
should be enough to repress the presumption 
of statesmen and legislators, who so exag- 
gerate the importance of their craft as to 
ascribe great results to their own shifting 
and temporary contrivances. For, whence 
did they derive that knowledge, for which 
they are always ready to assume the merit? 
How did they obtain their opinions ? How 
did they get at their principles ? These are 
the elements of their success ; and these they 
can only learn from their masters — ^ftt)m 
those great teachers, who, moved by the 
inspiration of genius, fertilize the worla with 
their discoveries. Well may it be said of 
Adam Smith, and said, too, without fear of 



contradiction, that this solitary Scotchman 
has, by the publication of one single work, 
contributed more towards the happiness of 
man, than has been effected by the united 
abilities of all the statesmen and legislators 
of whom history has preserved an authentic 
account. 

The result of these great discoveries I 
am not here concerned to examine, except 
80 far as they aided in diminishing the 
energy of the warlike spirit. And the way 
in which they effected this may be easily 
stated. As long as it was generally be- 
lieved that the wealth of a country consists 
of its gold, it was of course also believed 
that the sole object of trade is to increase 
the influx of the precious metals ; it, there- 
fore, became natural that Government 
should be expected to take measures by 
which such innux could be secured. This, 
however, could only be done by draining 
other countries of their gold ; a result which 
they, for precisely the same reason, strenu- 
ously resisted. The consequence was, that 
any idea of real reciprocity was impossible : 
every commercial treaty was an attempt made 
by one nation to outwit another ; every new 
tariff was a declaration of hostility; and 
that which ought to be the most peaceable 
of all pursuits became one of the causes of 
those national jealousies and national ani- 
mosities by which war is mainly promoted. 
But when it was once clearly understood 
that gold and silver are not wealth, but are 
merely the representatives of wealth ; when 
men began to see that wealth itself solely 
consists of the value which skill and labor 
can add to the raw material, and that 
money is of no possible use to a nation 
except to measure and circulate their 
riches ; when these great truths were recog- 
nized, all the old notions respecting the 
balance of trade, and the supreme import- 
ance of the precious metals, at once fell to 
the ground. These enormous errors being 
dispersed, the true theory of barter was 
easily worked out It was perceived, that 
if commerce is allowed to be free, its advan- 
tages will be shared by every country which 
engages in it ; that, in the absence of mono- 
poly, the benefits of trade are of necessity 
reciprocal ; and that so far from depending 
on the amount of ^old received, they simply 
arise from the facility with which a nation 
gets rid of those commodities which it can 
produce most cheaply, and receives in re- 
turn those commodities which it could only 
produce at a great expense, bat which the 
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other nation can, from the skill of its work- 
men, or from the bounty of nature, afford to 
supply at a lower rate. From this it fol- 
lowed, that, in a mercantile point of view, it 
wx)nld be as absurd to attempt to impovensh 
a people with whom we trade, as it would 
be in a tradesman to wish for the insolvency 
of a rich and frequent customer. The 
result is that the commercial spirit, which 
formerly was oflen warlike, is now inva- 
riably pacific. And although it is perfectly 
true that not one merchant out of a hundred 
is familiar with the arguments on which 
these economical discoveries are founded, 
that does not prevent the effect which the 
discoveries themselves produce on his own 
mind. The mercantile class is, like every 
other, acted upon by causes which only a 
few members of that class are able to per- 
ceive. Thus, for instance, of all the innu- 
merable opponents of protection, there are 
very few indeed who can give valid reasons 
to justify their opposition. But this does 
not prevent the opposition from taking 
place. For an immense majority of men 
always follow with implicit submission the 
spirit of their own time j and the spirit of 
tne time is merely its knowledge, and the 
direction that knowledge takes. As, in the 
ordinaiT avocations of daily life, every one 
is benefited, in the increase of his comforts, 
and of his general security, by the promss 
of many arts and sciences, of which perhaps 
he does not even know the name, just so is 
the mercantile class benefited by the great 
economical discoveries which, in the course 
of two generations, have already effected a 
complete change in the commercial legisla- 
tion of this country, and which are now 
operating slowly, but steadily, upon those 
other European states where, public opinion 
beinff less powerful,Mt is more difficult to 
establish great truths and extirpate old 
abuses. While, therefore, it is perfectly 
trney that among merchants, a comparative- 
ly small number are acquainted with politi- 
cal economy, it is not the less true that the^ 
owe a large part of their wealth to the poli- 
tical economists ; who, by removing the ob- 
stacles with which the ignorance of succes- 
sive governments had impeded trade, have 
now settled on a solid foundation that com- 
mercial prosperity which is by no means the 
least of our national glories. Most assured- 
ly is it also true, that this same intellectual 
movement has lessened the chance of war, 
by ascertaining the principles which ou^ht 
to reifu^te onr commercial relations with 



foreifi^ countries ; by proving, not only the 
inutility, but the positive mischief, caused 
by interfering with them ; and finally, by 
exploding those long-established errors^ 
which, inducing men to believe that nations 
are the natund enemies of each other, 
encouraged those evil feelings, and fostered 
those national jealousies, to the strength of 
which the mihtary spirit owed no small 
share of its former influence. 

The third great cause by which the love 
of war has been weakened, is the way in 
which discoveries respecting the application 
of Steam to the purposes of travefhng have 
facilitated the intercourse between differ- 
ent countries, and thus aided in destroy- 
ing that ignorant contempt which one na- 
tion is too apt to feel for another. Thus^ 
for instance, the miserable and impudent 
falsehoods which a large class of English 
writers formerly directed against the morals 
and private character of the French, and to 
their shame be it said, even against the 
chastity of French women, tended not a 
little to embitter the angry feelings then 
existing between the two first countries of 
Europe; irritating the English against 
French vices, irritating the French against 
English calumnies. In the same way, there 
was a time when every honest Englishman 
firmly believed that he could beat ten 
Frenchmen ; a class of beings whom he 
held in sovereign contempt as a lean and 
stunted race, who drank claret instead of 
brandy, who lived entirely off frogs : miser- 
able infidels, who heard mass every Sunday^ 
who bowed down before idols, and who even 
worshipped the Pope. On the other hand, 
the French was taught to despise us, as rude 
unlettered barbarians, without either taste 
or humanity; surly, ill-conditioned men, 
living in an unhappy climate, where a per- 
petual fog only varied by rain, prevented 
the sun from ever being seen ; suffering* 
from so deep and inveterate melancholy^ 
that physicians had called it the English 
spleen ; and under the influence of this 
cruel malady constantly committing suicide, 
particularly in November, when we were 
well known to hang and shoot ourselves bj 
thousands. 

Whoever has looked much into the older 
literature of France and England knows 
that these were the opinions which the two 
first nations of Europe, in the ignorance 
and simplicity of their hearts, held respect- 
ing each other. But the progress of im- 
provement, by bringing the two countriee 
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into close and intimate contact, has dissi- 
pated these foolish prejudices, and taught 
each people to admire, and what is still 
more important, to respect each other. 
And the greater the contact, the greater the 
respect. For, whatever theologians maj 
choose to assert, it is certain that mankind 
at large has far more virtue than vice, and 
that in every country good actions are more 
frequent than bad ones. Indeed, if this 
were otherwise, the preponderance of evil 
would long since have destroyed the human 
race, and not even have lefl a single man to 
lament the degeneracy of his species. An 
additional proof of this is the fact, that the 
more nations associate with each other, and 
the more they see and know of their fellow- 
creatures, the more onickly do ancient en- 
mities disappear. This is because an en- 
larged experience proves that mankind is 
not so radically baa as we from our infancy 
are taught to believe. But if vices were 
really more frequent than virtues, the result 
would be, that the increasing amalgamation 
of society would increase our bad opinion of 
others ; because, though wo may love our 
own vices, we do not generally love the 
vices of our neighbors. So far, however, is 
this from being the actual conseauence, that 
it has always been found that tnose whose 
extensive knowledge makes them best ac- 
quainted with the general course of human 
actions, are precisely those who take the 
most favorable view of them. The greatest 
observer and the most profound thinker is 
invariably the most lenient judge. It is the 
solitary misanthrope, broo<ling over his 
fancied wrongs, who is most prone to de- 
preciate the good qualities oi our nature, 
and exaggerate its bad ones. Or else it is 
some foolish and ignorant monk, who, 
dreaming away his existence in an idle soli- 
tude, flatters his own vanity by denouncing 
the vices of others : and thus declaiming 
against the enjoyments of life, revenges 
himself on that society from which by his 
own superstition he is excluded. These 
are the sort of men who insist most strongly 
on the corruption of our nature and on 
the degeneracy into which we have fallen. 
The enormous evils which such opinions 
have brought about, is well understood 
by those who have studied the history of 
countries in which they are, and have been 
most prevalent. Hence it is that, among 
the innumerable benefits derived from ad- 
vancing knowledge, there are few more im- 
portant than those improved facilities of 



communication, which, by increasing the 
frequency with which nations and individu- 
als are brought into contact, have, to an ex- 
traordinary extent, corrected their preju- 
dices, raised the opinion which each formed 
of the other, diminished their mutual hos- 
tility, and thus diffusing a more favorable 
view of our common nature, have stimulated 
us to develop those boundless resources of 
the human understanding, the very existence 
of which it was once considered almost a 
heresy to assert. This is precisely what has 
occurred in modern Europe. Tlie French 
and English people have, by the mere force 
of increased contact, learned to think more 
favorably of each other, and to discard that 
foolish contempt in which both nations 
formerly indulged. In this, as in all cases, 
the better one civilized country is acquainted 
with another, the more it will find to respect 
and to imitate. For of all the causes of 
national hatred, ignorance is the most 
powerful. When you increase the contact, 
you remove the ignorance, and thus you 
diminish the hatred. This is the true bond 
of charity ; and it is worth all the lossons 
which moralists and divines are able to 
teach. They have pursued their vocation 
for centuries, without producing the least 
effect in lessening the frequency of war. 
But it may be said without the slightest ex- 
aggeration, that every new railroad which 
is laid down, and every fresh steamer which 
crosses the Channel, are additional guaran- 
tees for the preservation of that long and 
unbroken peace which, during forty years, 
has knit together the fortunes and the in- 
terests of tne two most civilized nations of 
the earth. 

I have thus, so far as my knowledge will 
permit, endeavoured to indicate the causes 
which have diminished religious persecution 
and war ; the two greatest evils with which 
men have yet contrived to afflict their fel- 
low-creatures. The question of the decline 
of religious persecution I have only briefly 
noticed, because it will be more fxilly han- 
dled in a subsequent part of this volume. 
Enough, however, has been advanced to 
prove how essentially it is an intellectual 
process, and how little good can be effected 
on this subject by the operation of moral 
feelings, llie causes of the decline of the 
warlike spirit I have examined at consider- 
able, and, perhaps, to some readers a tedious 
length, ana the result of that examination 
has been, that the decline is owing to the 
increase of the intellectual classes, to whom 
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the military classes are necessarily antago 
nistic. In pushing the inquiry a little deeper, 
we have, by still further analysis, ascer- 
tained the existence of three vast though 
subsidiary causes, by which the general 
movement has been accelerated. These are 
— the invention of Gunpowder, the discove- 
ries of Political Economy, and the discovery 
of improved means of Locomotion. Such 
are the three great modes or channels by 
which the progress of knowledge has weak- 
ened the old warlike spirit; and the way in 
which they have effected this has, I trust. 
been clearly pointed out. The facts ana 
arguments which I have brought forward 
have, I can conscientiously say, been sub- 
jected to careful and repeated scrutiny ; and 
I am Quite unable to say on what possible 
grouna their accuracy is to be impugned. 
That they will be disagreeable to certain 
classes, I am well aware ; but the unpleas- 
antness of a statement is hardly to be con- 
sidered as proof of its falsehood. The 
sources from which the evidence has been 
derived are fully indicated j and the argu- 
ments, I hope, fairly stated. And from them 
there results a most important conclusion. 
From them we are bound to infer, that the 
two oldest, greatest, most inveterate, and 
most widely-spread evils which have ever 
been known, are constantly, though, on the 
whole, slowly, diminishing ; and that their 
diminution has been effected, not all by 
moral feelings, nor by moral teachings, but 
solely by the activity of the human in- 
tellect, and by the inventions and discoveries 
which, in a long course of successive ages, 
man has been able to make. 

Since, then, in the two most important 
phenomena which the progress of society 
presents, the moral laws have been steadily 
and invariably subordinate to the intellectu- 
al laws, there arises a strong presumption 
that in inferior matters the same process has 
been followed. To prove this in its full ex- 
tent, and thus raise the presumption to an 
absolute certainty, would be to write, not an 
Introduction to history, but the History 
itself. The reader must, therefore, be satis- 
fied for the present with what, I am con- 
scious, is merely an approach towards 
demonstration ; and the complete demonstra- 
tion must necessarily be reserved for the 
future volumes of this work : in which I 
pledge myself to show that the progress 
Europe has made from barbarism to civili- 
lation is entirely due to its intellectual ac- 
(iTity ; that the leading countries have now, 



for some centuries, advanced sufficiently far 
to shake off the influence of those physical 
agencies by which in an earlier state their 
career might have been troubled ; and that 
although the moral agencies are still power- 
ful, and still cause occasional disturbances, 
these are but aberrations, which, if we com- 
pare long periods of time, balance each 
other, ana thus in the total amount entirely 
disappear. So that, in a great and compre- 
hensive view, the changes in every civilized 
]>eople are, in their aggregate, dependent 
solely on three things ; first, on the amount 
of knowledge possessed by their ablest men j 
secondly, on the direction which that know- 
ledge takes, that is to say, the sort of subjects 
to which it refers : thirdly, and above all, on 
the extent to which the knowledge is diffused, 
and the freedom with which it pervades all 
classes of society. 

These are the three great movers of every 
civilized country ; and although their opera- 
tion is frequently disturbed by the vices or 
the virtues of powerful individuals, such 
moral feelings correct each other, and the 
average of long periods remains unaffected. 
Owing to causes of which we are ignorant, 
the moral qualities do, no doubt, constantly 
vary ; so that in one man, or perhaps even 
in one generation, there will be an excess of 
good intentions ; in another an excess of 
Dad ones. But we have no reason to think 
that any ]>ermanent change has been effected 
in the proportion which those who naturally 
possess good intentions bear to those in 
whom bad ones seem to be inherent In 
what may be called the innate and original 
morals of mankind, there is, so far as we 
are aware, no progress. Of the different 
passions with which we are bom, some are 
more prevalent at one time, some at another ; 
but experience teaches us that, as they are 
always antagonistic, they are held in balance 
by the force of their own opposition. The 
activity of one motive is corrected by the 
activity of another. For to every vice there 
is a corresponding virtue. Cruelty is coun- 
teracted by benevolence ; sympathy is ex- 
cited by suffering *, the injustice of some 
provokes the charity of others: new evils 
are met by new remedies, ana even the 
most enormous offences that have ever been 
known have lefl behind them no permanent 
impression. The desolation of^ countries 
and the slaughter of men are losses which 
never fail to be repaired, and at the distance 
of a few centuries every vestige of them is 
effaced. The gigantic crimes of Alexander 
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and Napoleon become after a time void of 
effect, and the affairs of the world return 
to their former leyel. This is the ebb and 
flow of history, and the perpetual flux to 
which by the laws of our nature we are sub- 
ject Above all this, there is a far higher 
movement ; and as the tide rolls on, now 
advancing, now receding, there is, amid its 
endless fluctuations, one thine, and one 
alone, which endures forever. The actions 
of bad men produce only temporary evil, the 
actions of good men only temporary good ; 
and eventually the good and tne evil alto- 
gether subside, are neutralized by subse- 
quent generations, absorbed by the incessant 
movements of future ages. But the dis- 
coveries of great men never leave us ; they 
are immortal, they contain those eternal 
truths which survive the shock of empires, 
outlive the struggles of rival creeds, and 
witness the decay of successive religions. 
All these have their different measures and 
their different standards *, one set of opinions 
for one age, another set for another. They 
pass away like a dream; they are as the 
fabric of a vision, which leaves not a rack 
behind. The discoveries of genius alone 
remain ; it is to them we owe all that we 
now have ; they are for all ages and for all 
times ; never young, and never old, they 
bear the seeds of their own life ; they flow 
on in a perennial and undying stream ; they 
are essentially cumulative, and, giving 
birth to the additions which they subse- 
quently receive, and thus influence the 
most distant posterity, and after the lapse 
of centuries produce more effect than they 
were able to ao even at the moment of their 
promulgation. 

Fbom "Thk Hutobt or Oiviliiatiov.** 



THE BLUE AND THE GRAY. 

[Pbamcu M- Finch, m Uwyer of Ithica, N. T., bas 
written ** Th$ BIm« amd Ou Gray/* one of the moet ftrik- 
faig Ijrios of the civil war period, and other poeme.] 

By the flow of the inland rirer, 

Whence the fleetf of iron hare lied. 
Where the blades of the graTe-gra« quiw, 
Asleep on the ranks of the dead :— 
Under the aod and the dew, 

Waiting the Judgment day ; 
Under the one, the Blue, 
Under the other, the Gray. 

in the roMngs of glory, 



Thorn In the gloom of defeat, 



AU with the batUe-blood gory. 
In the dusk of eternity meet :— 
Under the aod and the dew. 

Waiting the Judgment day ; 
Under the laurel, the Blue, 
Under the willow, the Qnj. 

From the silence of sorrowful honn^ 

The desolate mourners go, 
Loringly laden with flowers. 
Alike for the friend and the foe :— 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the Judgment day, 
Under the roses, the Blue, 
Under the lilies, the Oray. 

So, with an equal splendor, 

The morning sun-rays fall. 
With a touch impartially tender. 
On the blossoms blooming for all :— 
Under the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the Judgment day ; 
Broidered with gold, the Blue, 
Mellowed with gold, the Oray. 

So, when the Summer calleth. 
On forest and field of grain 
With an equal murmur falleth 
The cooling drip of the rain :— 
Undnr the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the Judgment day ; 
Wot with the rain, the Blue, 
Wot with the rain, the Qraj. 

Sadly, but not with upbraiding, 
The generous deed was done ; 
In the storm of the years that are Aiding, 
No brarer battle was won : — 
Under the sud and the dew, 

Waiting the Judgment day ; 
Under the blossoms, the Bine, 
Under the garlands, the Gray. 

No more shall the war-cry serer, 
Or the winding rirers be red ; 
They banish our anger forerer 
When they laurel the grates of our 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the Judgment day ; 
Lore and tears for the Blue, 
Tears and Iots for the Oray. 



THE DEATH OP ANTONY. 

[The antbor of this Poem was Captaih W. H. Lttu^ 
U. S. A., who was wounded and died at Ohickaaiaafa.] 

I am dying, Egypt, dying, 

Kbbs the crimsQA Ufa-tide fast, 
And the dark, Plutonian shadow! 

Gather on the sTening blasl. 
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Ij«t thine um, Qaeen, support me I 

Hush thy aobs and bow thine ear I 
Hearken to the great heart eecrete 

Thou, and thou alone, must hear. 

Though mj ecarred and reteran legione 

Bear their eaglee high no more, 
Ajid mj wrecked and scattered galleys 

Strew dark Actlum's fatal shore ; 
Though no glittering guards surround me, 

Prompt to do their master's will, 
I must perish like a Boman, 

Die the great triumvir stilL 

Let not Ckesar's senrile minions 

Mock the lion thus laid low ; 
T was no foeman*s hand that felled him, 

T was his own that struck the blow. 
His who, pillowed on thy bosom. 

Turned aside from glory's ray. 
His who, drunk with thy ca r ess e s, 

Madly flung a world away I 

Should the base plebeian rabble 

Dare assail my fame at Bome, 
Where the noble spouse, OctaTia, 

Weeps within her widowed home, 
Seek her, say the gods hare told me. 

Altars, augurs, circling wings. 
That her blood with mine commingled, 

Tet shall mount the throne of kings. 

And for thee, star-eyed Egyptian I 

Glorious sorceress of the Nile I 
Light the path to Stygian horrors 

With the splendors of thy smile : 
GiTe the Onsar crowns and arches. 

Let his brow the laurel twine, 
I can soom the Senate's triumphs. 

Triumphing in loTe like thine. 

I am dying, Bgypt, dying ; 

Hark I the insulting foeman> cry I 
They are coming— quick, my falchion I 

Let me flnont them ere I die. 
Ah I no more amid the battle 

Shall my heart exulting swell I 
Ids and Osiris guard thee, 

Cleopatra I Bome I— IWewell I 

WiLLIAll H. Lttlb. 



T0U88AINT L'OUVERTURE. 

[WsnnaL PaiLurs, widely renowned in America as a 
piirtlbrm orator, oomes of the oldest Puritan stock of 
New England. Bom in Boston, Not. 29, 1811 ; he was 
wtaeated at Harrard, admitted to the bar in 1834, but as 
earty as 183T lelinqQished professional life for the cause 



with which his name has since been most oonqticaoorij 
identified. One of the most brilliant and gifted oi»- 
tors that erer became the i^KMtle of human rights; 
his earnestness, logioal powers, beanty of diction, com- 
manding presence, and persuadTe eloquence quickly 
placed him at the head of the great army of public 
speakers, and threw even the silTer-tongued Bverett 
into the shade. Mr. Phillips has added the adTocacy 
of prohibitory temperance laws and woman's right to 
the ballot, to the unpopular causes of which he hat 
been the champion, and for more than thirty yean ha 
spoke on erery platform, and always without pay. 
His style, of which the following psssage is a fair 
specimen, abounds in keen analysis, copious historical 
and personal illustrations, brilliant paradox, and pow- 
erfhl iuTectiTe. He died in 188i.J 

If I stood here to-night to tell the story of 
Napoleon, I should tane it from the lips of 
Frenchmen, who find no language rich 
enough to paint the great captain of the 
nineteenth century. Were I here to tell you 
the story of Washington, I should take it 
from your hearts, — ^you, who think no mar- 
ble white enough on which to carve the 
name of the Father of his Country. I am 
about to tell you the story of a negro #ho 
has hardly left one written line. I am to 
glean it from the reluctant testimony of 
Britons, Frenchmen, Spaniards — men, who 
despised him as a negro and a slave, and 
hated him because he had beaten them in 
many a battle. All the materials for his 
biography are from the lips of his enemies. 



Let us pause a moment, and find some- 
thing to measure him by. You remember, 
Macaulay says, comparing Cromwell with 
Napoleon, that Cromwell shows the greater 
mihtary genius, if we consider that he never 
saw an army till he was forty ; while Napo- 
leon was educated from a boy in the best 
military schools in Europe. Cromw«Il 
manufactured his own army ; Napoleon at 
the age of twenty-seven was placed at the 
head of the best troops Europe ever saw. 
They were both successful ; but, says Macau- 
lay, with such disadvantages, the English- 
man showed the greater genius. Whether 
you allow the inference or not, you will at 
least grant that it is a fair mode of measure- 
ment Apply it to Toussaint Cromwell 
never saw an army till he was forty ; this 
man never saw a soldier till he was fifty. 
Cromwell manufactured his own army — out 
of what? Englishmen — the best blood in 
Europe. Out of the middle class of English- 
men — the best blood in the island. And 
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with it he conquered what? Englishmen 
— their equals. This man manufactured 
his army, out of what? Out of what you 
call the aespicable race of negroes, debased, 
demoralizea by two hundred years of 
slavery ; one hundred thousand of them im- 
ported into the island within four years, 
unable to speak a dialect intelligible to 
each other. Yet out of this mixed, and, as 
you say, despicable race, he forged a 
thunderbolt, and hurled it at what? At 
the proudest blood in Europe, the Spaniard, 
and sent him home conquered ; at the most 
warlike blood in Europe, the French, and 

Eut them under his feet : at the pluckiest 
lood in Europe, the English, and they 
skulked home to Jamaica. Now, if Crom- 
well was a general, at least this man was a 
soldier. I know it was a small territory ; 
it was not as large as the continent : but it 
was as large as that Attica, whicn, with 
Athens for a capital, has filled the earth 
with its fame for two thousand years. We 
measure genius by quality, and not by 
quantity. 

Further, — Cromwell was only a soldier ; 
his fame stops there. Not one line in the 
statute book of Britain can be traced to 
Cromwell : not one step in the social life of 
England nnds its motive-power in his brain. 
The state he founded went down with him 
to his grave. But this man no sooner put 
his hand on the helm of state, than the snip 
steadied with an upright keel, and he began 
to evince a statesmanship as marvellous as 
his military genius. History says that the 
most statesmanlike act of Napoleon, was 
his proclamation of 1802, at the peace of 
Amiens, when believing that the mdelible 
loyalty of a native-born heart is always a 
sufficient basis on which to found an em- 

fire, he said : " Frenchmen, come home, 
pardon the crimes of the last twelve years ; 
I blot out its parties ; I found my throne on 
the hearts of all Frenchmen," — and twelve 
years of unclouded success showed how 
wisely ht judged. This was in 1802. In 
1800 this negro made a proclamation ; it 
runs thus : " Sons of St Domingo, come 
home. We never meant to take your houses 
or your lands. The negro only asked that 
liberty which God gave him. Your houses 
wait for you ; your lands are ready ; come 
and cultivate them ;" — and from Madrid and 
Paris, from Baltimore and New Orleans, 
the emigrant planters crowded home to en- 
joy their estates, under the pledged word 
that was never broken of a victorious slave. 



It was 1800. The world waited fifty years 
before, in 1846, Robert Peel dared to ven- 
ture, as a matter of practical statesman- 
ship, the theory of free trade. Adam Smith 
theorized, the French statesmen dreamed, 
but no man at the head of affairs had ever 
dared to risk it as a practical measure. Eu- 
rope waited until 1846 before the most prac- 
tical intellect in the world, the English, 
adopted the great economic formula of un- 
fettered trade. But in 1800, this black, with 
the instinct of statesmanship, said to the 
committee who were drafting him a Consti- 
tution : ^^ Put at the head of the chapter of 
commerce that the ports of St Domingo are 
open to the trade of the world." With lofly 
indifference to race, superior to all envy or 
prejudice, Toussaint had formed this com- 
mittee of eight white proprietors and one 
mulatto, — not a soldier nor a negro on the 
list, although Haytien history proves that, 
with the exception of Rigaud, the rarest 
genius has always been shown by pure ne- 
groes. 

Again, it was in 1800, at a time when 
England was poisoned on every page of her 
statute book with religious intolerance, 
when a man could not enter the House of 
Commons without taking an Episcopal com- 
munion, when every State in the Union, 
except Rhode Island, was full of the intensest 
religious bigotry. This man was a negro. 
You say that is a superstitious blood. He 
was uneducated. You say that makes a 
man narrow-minded. He was a Catholic. 
Many say that is but another name for in- 
tolerance. And yet — negro. Catholic, slave 
— he took his place by the side of Roger 
Williams, and said to his committee : " Make 
it the first line of my Constitution that I 
know no difference between religious beliefe." 

Now, blue-eyed Saxon, proud of your race, 
go back with me to the commencement of 
the century, and select what statesman you 
please. Let him be either American or 
European ; let him have a brain the result 
of six generations of culture ; let him have 
the ripest training of university routine ; let 
him add to it the better education of practi- 
cal life ; crown his temple with the silver of 
seventy years ; and show me the man of 
Saxon lineage for whom his most sanguine 
admirer will wreathe a laurel such as em- 
bittered foes have placed on the brow of 
this negro, — ^rare military skill, profound 
knowledge of human nature, content to blot 
out all party distinctions, and tnut a state 
to the blood of its sons, — anticipating Sir 
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Robert Peel &^ yean, and taking his station 
br the side of Iu>ger Williams before any 
Enfflishman or American had won the right ] 
ancf yet this is the record which the history 
of .rival states makes op for this inspired 
black of St Dominffo. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

I would call him Napoleon, but Napoleon 
made his way to empire over broken oaths 
and through a sea of olood. This man never 
broke his word. ^' No Retaliation '' was his 
great motto and the rule of his life ; and the 
uist words he uttered to his son in France 
were these : " My boy, you will one day go 
back to St. Domingo : forget that France 
murdered your father. ' I would call him 
Cromwell, but Cromwell was only a soldier, 
■and the state he founded went down with him 
into his grave. I would call him Washing- 
ton, but the great Virginian held slaves. 
This man risked his empire rather than per- 
mit the slave-trade in the humblest village 
of his dominions. 

You think me a fanatic to-night, for you 
read history, not with your eyes, but with 
your prejudices. But fifty years hence, 
when Truth gets a hearing, the Muse of 
Histoxj will put Phocion for the Greek, and 
Brutus for the Roman, Hampden for England, 
La Fayette for France, choose Washington 
as the bright, consummate flower of our ear- 
lier civilization, and John Brown the ripe 
fruit of our noon-day, then, dipping his pen 
in the sunlight, will write in the clear blue, 
above them all, the name of the soldier, the 
statesman, the martyr, Toussaint L'Ouveb- 

TXTBLt, 



THE DUELLIST. 

The Duellist. 

Mercury, Charon's boat is on the other 
•ide of the water. Allow me, before it re- 
turns, to have some conversation with the 
North- American savage, whom you brought 
hither with me. I never before saw one of 
that species. He looks vcrv grimly. — Pray, 
sir, wnat is your name ? I understand you 
speak English. 

Savage. 

Yes, I learnt it in my childhood, having 
been bred for some years among the English 
of New York. But, before I was a man I 
returned to my valiant countrymen, the 
Mohawks; ana having been villanously 
obeated by one of yours in the sale of rum, 



I never cared to have anything to do with 
them afterwards. Yet I took up the hatchet 
for them with the rest of my tribe, in the 
late war against France, and was killed 
while I was out upon a scalping party. But 
I died very well satisfied, tor my brethren 
were victorious; and before I was shot I 
had gloriously scalped seven men, and five 
women and children. In a former war I 
had performed still greater exploits. My 
name is Bloody Bear ; it was given to me 
to explain my fierceness and valour. 

Duellist. 

Bloody Bear J I respect you, and am much 
your humble servant. My name is Tom 
rushwell, very well known at Arthur's. I 
am a gentleman by my birth, and by pro- 
fession a gamester and man of honour. I 
have killed men in fair fighting, in honour- 
able single combat; but don't understand 
cutting tne throats of women and children. 

Savage. 

Sir, that is our way of making war. Every 
nation has its customs. But by the grim- 
ness of your countenance, and that hole in 
your breast, I presume you were killed, as I 
was, in some scalping party. How hap- 
pened it that your enemy did not take off 
your scalp ? 

Duellist. 

Sir, I was killed in a duel. A friend of 
mine had lent me a sum of money. After 
two or three years, being in great want 
himself, he asked me to pay him. I thought 
his demand, which was somewhat peremp- 
tory, an affront to my honour, and sent him 
a challenge. We met in Hyde Park. The 
fellow could not fence : I was absolutely 
the adroitest swords-man in England. So 
I gave him three or four wounds ; but at 
last he ran upon me with such impetuosity, 
that he put me out of my play, and I could 
not prevent him from whipping me through 
the lungs. I died the next day as a man of 
honour should, without any snivelling signs 
of contrition or repentance; and he will 
follow me soon ; for his surfi^eon has de- 
clared his wounds to be mortal. It is said 
that his wife is dead of grief, and that his 
family of seven children will be undone by 
his death. So I am well revenged, and that 
is a comfort. For my part, I had no wife — 
I always hated mamage ; my mistress will 
take good care of herself, and my children 
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are provided for at the foundling hospi- 
tal. 

Savage, 

Mercury, I won't go in a boat with that 
fellow. He has muraered his countryman ; 
he has murdered his friend ; I say positiyely, 
I won't go in a boat with that fellow. I 
will swim over the river ; I can swim like a 
duck. 

Mercury. 

Swim over the Styx I it must not be done ; 
it is against the law of Pluto's empire. You 
must go in the boat and be quiet. 

Savage, 

Don't tell me of laws. I am a Savage ; I 
value no laws. Talk of laws to the English- 
man ; there are laws in this country, and 
yet you see he did not regard them; for 
they could never allow him to kill his fel- 
low-subject in time of peace, because he 
asked him to pay a debt. I know indeed 
that the English are a barbarous nation ; 
but they cannot possibly be so brutal as to 
make such things lawful. 

Mercury, 

You reason well against him. But how 
comes it that you are so offended with mur- 
der; you who have frequently massacred 
women in their sleep, and children in their 
cradle ? 

Savage, 

I killed none but my enemies ; I never 
killed my own countrymen ; I never killed 
my friend. — Here, take my blanket, and let 
it come over in the boat ) but see that the 
murderer does not sit upon it, or touch it. 
If he does I will bum it instantly in the fire 
I see yonder. Farewell. — I am determined 
to swim over the water. 

Mercury, 

By this touch of my wand I deprive thee 
of all thy strength. Swim now if tnou canst 

Savage, 

This is a potent enchanter. Restore me 
my strength, and I promise to obey thee. 

Mercury, 

I restore it, but be orderly, and do as I bid 
you : otherwise worse will befall you. 

DwHist, 

Mercury, leave him to me. Fll tutor Mm 
for you. Sirrah Savage, dost thou pretend 



to be ashamed of my company ? Dost thou 
know that I have kept the best eompany in 
England ? 

Soivage, 

I know thou art a scoundrel. Not pay 
thy debts I Kill thy friend who lent toe* 
money for asking thee for it I Oet out o^ 
my sight I I wiU drive thee into S^z. 

Mercury, 

Stop— I command thee. No Tiolence. 
Talk to him calmly. 

Savage, 

I must obey thee. Well, sir, let me know 
what merit you had to introduce you into 
good company ? What could you ao ? 

Duellist, 

Sir, I gamed, as I told you. I eat as well 
as any man either in England or Frai^ce, and 
besides I danced very finely. 

Savage, 

I'll dance with thee for thy ears. I can 
dance all day long. I can dance the war' 
dance with more spirit than any man of my 
nation. Let us see thee begin it How thou 
standest like a post I Has Mercury struck 
thee with his enfeebling rod, or art thou 
ashamed to let us see how awkward thou 
art ? If he would permit me I would teach 
thee to dance in a way that thou hast never 
yet learnt But what else canst thou do^ 
thou bragging rascal f 

DueUist, 

heavens I must I bear this ? What can 
I do with this fellow ? I have neither sword 
nor pistol. And his shade seems to be twic« 
as strong as mine. 

Mercury, 

You must answer his questions. It wm 
your own desire to have a conversation with 
him. He is not well bred ; but he will tell 
you some truths which you must necessarfly 
hear when you come before Rhadamanthns. 
He asked you what you conld do besides 
eating and dancing. 

DueRisL 

1 sang very agreeably. 

Savage, 
Let me hear yon sing your dsoA^fonf , or 
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ik% wm^whoop. I challenge yon to sing. 
Come, begin. This fellow is mute. Mer- 
cnrj, this is a liar. He has told as nothing 
bat lies. Let me poll oat his tongue. 

Duellist. 

The lie given me/ and alas I I dare not 
resent it. What an indelible disgrace to 
the family of the Pushwells I This indeed is 
damnation. 

Mercury, 

Here, Charon, take these two Savages to 
TOur care. How far the barbarism of the 
Mohawk will excase his horrid acts, I leave 
Minos to judge. But what can be said for 
the other, for the Englishman ? The cus- 
tom of duelling ? A bad excuse at the best ! 
but here it cannot avaiL The spirit that 
urged him to draw his sword against his 
friend is not that of honour; it is the spirit 
of the FurieSi and to them he must go. 

Savage, 

If he is to be punished for his wickedness 
turn him over to me. I perfectly under- 
stand the art of tormenting. Sirnih| I be- 
gin my work with this kick on your breach. 

DueUiBt. 

my honooTi my honour, to what infamy 
art thou fallen I 

LoBO Ltrbltok. 
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80 BOW mj maaamtAMA Is ended, Ibuy, 

AmI I retom to tliee, mine own heort^ homo; 

Ae to hii Qoeeneome rletor Knight of VaAcy, 

■wning brii^t epolli fbr her enchanted domo; 

Nor thoQ diednin, that ere my flune become 

AetnrufMigtheetanofmortal olfht, 

If It Indeed mnj denre Its natal gloom, 

to doobtftil promiee thni I wonld anito 

With thj beloved name, thou Child of lore and light 

TiM ton whleh etole from thee eo many aa hoar, 
!■ ended,— and the fruit le at thy feet I 
Ho longer where the woods to fhune a bower 
WHh interlaoM branchee mix and meet, 
Or where with nonnd like many Toioes iweeC, 
Water^klle leap among wild Islands green. 
Which framed for my lone boat a lone retreat 
Of moes-grown toees and weeds, shall I be seen : 
im beside thee, where still my hear has erer been. 



Thoughts of great deeds were mine, dear Friend, whan 

first 
The doads which wrap this world fhun youth did 
I do remember well the hour which bunt 
My spirit's sleep : a flresh May-dawn it was, 
When I walked forth upon the gUttering gram. 
And wept, I knew not why ; until there rose 
From the near school-room roices, that, ^'i I 
Were but one echo fh>m a world of woes — 
The harsh and grating strife of tyrants and of foesi 

And then I clasped my hands and looked around^ 
But none was near to mock my streaming eyes, 
Which poured their warm drops on the sunny ground- 
So without shame I spake '.—' I will be wise. 
And Just and firee, and mild, if in me lies 
Such power, for I grow weary to behold 
The selfish and the strong still tyrannlie 
Without reproach or check.* I then oontrolled 
My tears, my heart grew calm, and I was meek and 
bold. 

And fhnn that hour did I with earnest thought 

Heap knowledge from forbidden mines of lore, 

Tet nothing that my tyrants knew or taught 

I cared to learn, but from that secret store 

Wrought linked armour for my soul, before 

It might walk forth to war among mankind ; 

Thus power and hope were strengthened more and more 

Within me, till there came upon my mind 

A sense of loneliness, a thiivt with which I pined. 

Alas, that Ioto should be a blight and snare 

To those who seek all sympathies in one t— 

Such once I sought in rain : then black despair. 

The shadow of a starless night, was thrown 

Orer the world in which I mored alone : — 

Tet nerer found I one not false to me, 

Hard hearts, and cold, like weights of icy stone, 

Which crushed and withered mine, that could not bo 

Aught but a lifelem dog, nntU reriTed by thee. 

Thon Friend, whoee presence on my wintry heart 
Fell, like bright spring upon some herblees plain. 
How beantlfW and calm and free thou wert 
In thy young wisdom, when the mortal chain 
Of Oostom thou didst burst and rend in twain. 
And walked as tno as light the doods among. 
Which many an enrious slave then breathed in ralo 
From his dim dungeon, and my q>lrit sprung 
To meet thee fkom the woes which had begirt it lung. 



No more alone through the worlds wfldc 

Although I trod the paths of high intent, 

I Journeyed now : no more oompanionless, 

Where solitude is like despair, I went. — 

There is the wisdom of a stem content, 

When Poverty can blight the Jost and good. 

When Infamy dares mock the innocent, 

And cherished fHends turn with the mnltitade 

To trample : this was oun, and we unshaken stood I 
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Now has descended a eerener hour, 

And, with inconatant fortune, friends return ; 

Though Buffering learea the knowledge and the power 

Which aaya :— Let aoom be not repaid with lOom ; 

And from thy aide two gentle babea are bom 

To fill our home with amilea, and thus are we 

Most fortunate beneath life's beaming mom ; 

And these delights, and thou, hare been to me 

Tho parents of the Song I consecrate to thee. 

Is it, that now my inexperienced flngen 

But strike the prelude of a loftier strain ? 

Or must the lyre on which my spirit lingers 

Soon pause in silence, ne'er to sound again, 

Though it might shake the Anarch Custom's reign. 

And charm the minds of men to truth's own sway, 

Hulier than was Amphiun's ? I would fain 

Keply in hope— but I am worn away, 

And Death and Lore are yet contending for their pr^y. 

And what art thou ? I know, but dare not qwak : 
Timo may interpret to his silent years. 
Yut in the paleness of thy thoughtful cheek. 
And in the light thine ample forehead wea^^ 
And in the sweetest smiles, and In thy tears. 
And in thy gentle speech, a prophecy 
Is whispered, to subdue my fondest fears : 
And through thine eyes, even in thy sonl I ses 
A lamp of vestal fire burning internally. 

They say that thou wert lovely from thy Urth, 

Of glorious parents, thou aspiring Child : 

I wonder not— for one then left this earth. 

Whose life was like a setting planet mild. 

Which clothed thee In the radiance undeflled 

Of its departing glory : still her fame 

Shines on thee through the tempests dark and wOd, 

Which shake these latter days ; and thou canst claim 

The shelter, fh)m thy Sire, or an immortal name. 

Trath*s deathless voice pauses among mankind I 
If there must be no response to my cry — 
If men must rise and stamp with fury blind 
On his pure name who loves them — thou and I, 
Sweet Friend ! can look from our tranquility 
Like lamps into the world's tempestuous night,— 
Two tranquil stars, while clouds are passing by 
Which wr^ them fh>m the foundering seanian> sight, 
That bnm flnom year to year with unextingnishad light 

PSBOT Btmbb Shsllxt. 



They are leaning their young heads against thsir moth- 



THE CRY OF THE CHILDREN. 

[NoTS. Employment of very yoong children in fs»> 
tories had, in 1846, become such an evil that the best 
talent in England Joined in urging its amendment, 
which proved effective, for the Factory Act was passed 
in I84«, limiting the houn of labor and the age at which 
ihildren could be employed.] 

L 

IV) yt hear the children weeping, 0, my brotlisfii^ 
Ers the sorrow comes with yeant 



And that cannot stop their tears. 
The young lambs are bleating in the meadows. 

The young birds are chirping in the nest. 
The young fawns are playing with the shadows, 

The young flowers are blowing toward the west ; 
Bnt the young, young children, my brothers. 

They are weeping bitterly 1 — 
They are weeping in the playtime of the othen^ 

In the countr)- of the free. 

IL 

Do yon question the young children in the sonoVy 

Why their tears are falling so ? 
The old man may weep for his to-moirow. 

Which is lost in Long Ago ; 
The old tree is leafless in the forest. 

The old year is ending in the frost, 
Tho old wound, if stricken, is the sorest. 

The old hope is hardest to be lost : 
But the young, young children, O, my brothers I 

Do you ask them why they stand 
Weeping sore before the bosoms of their mothsn^ 

In our happy fatherland ? 

IIL 

They look up with their pale and lonken tkcm. 

And their looks are sad to see. 
For the man*s hoary anguish draws and presses 

Down the cheeks of infancy : 
•* Your old earth,** they say, " is veiy drasry ; 

•• Our young feet,*' they say, " are very weak I 
Vew paces have we taken, yet are weary— 

Our grare-rest is very fkr to seek : 
Aik the aged why they weep, and not the children. 

For the <mtside earth is cold. 
And we young ones stand without, in our bewQderiift 

And the graves are for the old I 

** Trae,** laj the children, *' It may hqipen 

That we die before our time, 
Littla Alice died last year, her grave is shapen 

Like a tnowbaO In the rima. 
We looked into the pit prepared to take Imt— > 

Was no room for any work In the close day I 
From the sleep wherein she Ueth none vill wake bsi; 

dying, * Get up litUe Alice I It Is day.* 
If you listen by that grave. In son and shower. 

With your ear down, litUe Alice never criea 1 
Oonld we see her face, be sure we shoold not know k«i 

For the smile has time for grovring la her fyee I 
And merry grow her moments, lulled and stilled te 

The shnmd, by the kirit-chlme I 
It is good when it happens,** laj the childm, 

** That we die before our time.** 

V. 

Alas, alas, the children I they ere 
Death la lifs, as best to have! 
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Th&f an Msdlng ap their hearte away from bnaking, 

With a oerement from the grave. 
Go oat, children, from the mine and fhmi the city. 

Sing oat children ae the little throahee do; 
Plnck yoar handfnls of the meadow-cowalipa pretty, 

Langh aload, to feel yoor flngen let them through ! 
Bot they anawer, ** Are yoor cowalipa of the meadowa. 

like oar weada anear the mine ? 
I«aTe oi qniet In the daric of the coal-ahadowa; 

Wnm yoor plMaarea fair and final 

VL 

* For oh,** aaj the children, ** we are weaiy, 

▲nd we cannot ran or leap ; 
If we oared for any meadowa, it were merely 

To drop down In them and aleep. • 

Oar lineea tremble lorely in the stooping. 

We fUl apon oar fiacea, trying to go ; 
And, andemeath oar heary eyelida drooping, 

The raddeit flower would look aa pale aa anov : 
For, all day, we drag oar burden tiring 

Throogh the coal-dark, underground- 
Or, all day, we drire the wheeb of iron 

In the fkctoriea, round and round. 

vn. 

*For, all day, the wheels are droning, taming ; 

Their wind comes in our fiacea, 
Till our hearts turn, our heads, with pulses burning. 

And the walls turn in their places— 
Tama the sky In the high window blank and reeling— 

Tuma the long light that dropa adown the wall — 
Turn the black flies that crawl along the ceiling— 

All are taming, all the day, and we with alL 
Aad all day the iron wheela are droning, 

And aometimea we coold pray, 
' ya wheela* (breaking oat in a mad moanlagj 
, 'StoplbasUentfortodayl*** 

VIIL 

Ay,baallaiitl Let them hear each otiaar breathing 

For a moaant, month to mouth I 
let them tooch each other's hands in a frvsh wreathing 

Of thair tandar human youth I 
Let them faal that thia cold matalUo motion 

Is not all the Ufa God flMhions or rereals ; 
Let them prore thdr UTing souls against tha notion 

That they Uto In you or under you, whaab I 
fltiil, all day, the Iron wheela go onward. 

Grinding life down fhmi its mark ; 
And the children's souls, which God Is calling aonward, 

8piB oo Mindly In the dark. 

IX. 

Now, Call tha poor yoang children, 0, my broChen I 

Ta look op to him and pray ; 
•o tha Btasaed Ona, who Measeth all the othara, 

Will bless them another day. 
They answer ** Who la God that he should hear Oi, 

While tha rwhing oT tha Iron wheela Is sUnad? 



When wa sob alood, the human creatoiea n< 
Pass by, hearing not, or answer not a word ; 

And iM hear not (for the wheela in their xeaounding) 
Strangen speaking at the door : 

Is it likely God, with angels singing round hhs. 
Hears our weeping any more ? 

X. 

" Two words, Indeed, of praying we remember, 

And at midnight's hour of harm, 
*Our Father I * looking upward in the chamber. 

We say aoftly for a charm. 
We know no other worda except * Our Father,* 

And we think that, in some pause of angela' aong, 
God may pluck them with the silence sweet together, 

And hold both within his right hand which is strong. 
•OurFatherl* If he heard us, he would surely 

(For they call him good and mild) 
Answer, smiling down the steep world Teiy porsly 

'Oome and reat with ma, my child.* 

XL 

"Bat, nol ** say the children, weeping f)Mter« 

" He is speechless aa a stone : 
And they tell us, of his image is the master 

Who commands us to work on. 
Go to I ** say the children—** up in heaTen, 

Dark, wheel-Uke turning clouds are all we find. 
Do not mock ua ; grief has made us unbelieTing ; 

We look up for God, but tean hare made us blind.* 
Do you hear the children weeping and disproving, 

O my brothers, what ye preach ? 
For (3od*8 possible is taught by hia world's loving. 

And the children doubt of each. 

xn. 

And well may the children weep before you I 

They are weary ere they run ; 
Thfy hare never seen the sunshine, nor the glory 

Which is brighter than the sun ; 
They know the grief of man without his wisdom : 
They sink in man's despair, without hia calm — 
And slaves without the liberty in Christendom- 
Are martyn, by the pang without the palm — 
Are worn, aa if with age, yet unretrievingly 
The blessing ot its memory cannot keep- 
Are orphans of the earthly love and heavenly : 
Let them weep I let them weep I 

XIIL 

They look op with their pale and sunkeL fhees^ 

And their look is dread to see, 
For they mind you of their angels In high plaoea 

With eyea turned on Deity. 
•* How long,** they say, ** how long, crael natkm, 

Will yon stand to move tha world, on a child's heait i 
Stifled down with a mailed haal Its palpitation. 

And trsad onward to yoor throne amid the mart f 
Our Mood qtlaahea upward, goid-hei^ier, 

And your purple shows yoor path I 
Dot the child's sob corses deeper in the aHeaee 

Than the strong man In his wrath.** 

XuaABSTH BAMMwn Biowmii^ 
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ON THE DIGNITY OF HUMAN NATURE. 



ON THE DIGNITY OF HUMAN 
NATURE. 

There are certain sects which secretly 
form themselves in the learned world as 
well as in the political, and though some- 
times they come not to an open rupture, 
yet they give a different turn to the ways of 
thinking of those who have taken party on 
either side. The most remarkable of this 
kind are the sects that are founded on the 
different sentiments with regard to the 
dignity of human nature, whicn is a point 
that seems to have divided philosophers and 
poets as well as divines, from the beginning 
of the world to this day. Some exalt our 
species to the skies, and represent man as a 
kind of human demi-god, who derives his 
origin from heaven, and retains evident 
marks of his lineage and descent. Others 
insist upon the blind side of human nature, 
and can discover nothing, except vanity, in 
which man surpasses the other animals, 
whom he affects so much to despise. If an 
author possesses the talent of rnetoric and 
declamation, he commonly takes party with 
the former ; if his turn lies towards irony 
and ridicule, he naturally throws himself 
into the other extreme. 

I am far from thinking that all those who 
have depreciated human nature have been 
enemies to virtue, and have exposed the 
frailties of their fellow creatures with any 
bad intention. On the contrary, I am sen- 
sible that a very delicate sense of morals, 
especially when attended with somewhat of 
the misanthrope, is apt to give a man a 
disgust of the world, and to make him con- 
sider the common course of human affairs 
with too much spleen and indignation. I 
must, however, be of opinion that the senti- 
ments of those who are inclined to think 
favourably of mankind are much more ad- 
vantageous to virtue than the contrary 
principles, which give us a mean opinion of 
our nature. When a man is possessed of a 
high notion of his rank and character in 
the creation, he will naturally endeavour to 
act up to it, and will scorn to do a base or 
vicious action which might sink him below 
that figure which he makes in his own im- 
agination. Accordingly we find that all 
our polite and fashionable moralists insist 
upon this topic, and endeavour to represent 
vice as unworthy of man, as well as odious 
in itself. 

Women are generally much more flattered 
in their youth than men, which may pro- 



ceed firom this reason, among others, that 
their chief point of honour is considered as 
much more difficult than ours, and requires 
to be supported by all that decent pride 
which can be instilled into them. 

We find very few disputes which are not 
founded on some ambiguity in the expres- 
sion ; and I am persuaded that the present 
dispute concerning the dignity of numan 
nature is not more exempt from it than any 
other. It may, therefore, be worth while to 
consider what is real and what is only ver- 
bal in this controversy. 

There is a natural difference between 
merit and demerit, virtue and vice, wisdom 
and folly, no reasonable man will deny : but 
yet it is evident that in affixing the term 
which denotes either our approbation or 
blame, we are commonly more influenced 
by comparison than by any fixed unalter- 
able standard in the nature of things. In 
like manner, quantity, and extension, and 
bulk are by everyone acknowledged to be 
real things. But when we call any animal 
great or little, we always form a secret com* 
parison between that animal and others of 
the same species ; and it is that comparison 
which regulates our judgment concerning 
its greatness. A dog ana a horse may be 
of the very same size, while the one is ad- 
mired for its greatness of bulk, and the 
other for its smallness. When I am present, 
therefore, at any dispute, I always consider 
with myself whether it be a question of 
comparison or not that is the subject of the 
controversy ; and if it be, whether the dis- 
putants compare the same objects together, 
or talk of tnings that are widely different. 
As the latter is commonly the case, I have 
long since learned to neglect such disputes 
as manifest abuses of leisure, the most 
valuable present that could be made to 
mortals. 

In forming our notions of human nature, 
we are very apt to make a comparison between 
men and animals, which are the only crea- 
tures endowed with thought that fall under 
our senses. Certainly this comparison is 
very favorable to mankind. On the one 
hand we see a creature whose thoughts are 
not limited by any narrow bounds, either 
of place or time, who carries his researches 
into the most distant regions of this globe, 
and beyond this globe to the planets and the 
heavenly bodies ; looks backward to consider 
the first origin, at least, the history of the 
human race ; casts his ejes forwara to see 
the influence of his actions upon posterity. 
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4ttd the jadgment which will be formed of 
his character a thousand years hence; a 
creature who traces causes and effects to a 
great length and intricacj, extracts general 
principles from particular appearances, im- 
proves upon his discoveries, corrects his 
mistakes, and makes his very errors profit- 
able. On the other hand we are presented 
with a creature the very reverse of this; 
limited in its observations and reasonings 
to a very few sensible objects which sur- 
round it; without curiosity, without fore- 
sight; blindly conducted by instinct, and 
attaining in a very short time its utmost per- 
fection, beyond which it is never able to 
advance a single step. What a wide differ- 
ence is there between these creatures 1 And 
how exalted a notion must we entertain of 
the former in comparison of the latter I 

There are two means commonly employed 
to destroy this conclusion. First by making 
an unfair representation of the case, and in- 
sisting only upon the weaknesses ot human 
nature ; and secondly, by forming a new and 
secret comparison between man and beings 
of the most perfect wisdom. Among the 
other excellencies of man this is remarkable, 
that he can form an idea of perfections much 
beyond what he has expenence of in him- 
self, and is not limited m his conception of 
wisdom and virtue. He can easily exalt 
his notions, and conceive a degree of know- 
ledge, which, when compared to his own, 
will make the latter appear very contempt- 
ible, and will cause the difference between 
that and the sagacity of animals in a man- 
ner to disappear and vanish. Now this being 
a point in which all the world is agreed, 
that human understanding falls infinitely 
short of perfect wisdom, it is proper we 
should know when this companson takes 
place, that we may not dispute where there 
18 no real difference in our sentiments. Man 
falls much more short of perfect wisdom, and 
even of his own ideas of perfect wisdom, than 
animals do of man ; but yet the latter differ- 
ence is so considerable, that nothing but a 
comparison with the former can make it 
appear of little moment. 

it is also very usual to compare one man 
with another, and finding very few whom 
we can call wise or virtuous, we are apt to 
entertain a contemptible notion of our 
species in general. That we may be sen- 
sible of the fallacy of this way of reasoning, 
we may observe that the honorable appel- 
lations of wise and virtuous are not annexed 
to any particular degree of those qualities of 
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wisdom and virtue but arise altogether from 
the comparison we make between one man 
and another. When we find a man who 
arrives at such a pitch of wisdom as is 
very uncommon, we pronounce him a wise 
man. So that to say there are few wise 
men in the world is really to say nothing, 
since it is only by their scarcity that they 
merit that appellation. Were the lowest 
of our species as wise as TuUy, or my Lord 
Bacon, we should still have reason to say 
that there are few wise men. For in that 
case we should exalt our notions of wisdom, 
and should not pay a single honour to any 
one who was not singularly distinguished 
by his talents. In like manner, I have heard 
it observed by thoughtless people, that 
there are few women possessed of beauty in 
comparison of those who want it ; not con- 
sidering that we bestow the epithet of beauti- 
ful only on such as possess a degree of 
beauty that is common to them with a few. 
The same degree of beauty in a woman is 
called deformity, which is treated as real 
beauty in one of our sex. 

It IS usual in forming a notion of our 
species to compare it with the other species 
above or below it, or to compare the indi- 
viduals of the species among themselves, 
80 we often compare together the different 
motives or actuating principles of human 
nature in order to regulate our judgment 
concerning it. And, indeed, this is the 
only kind of comparison wnich is worth 
our attention, or decides anything in the 
present Question. Were our selfish and 
vicious pnnciples so predominant above our 
social and virtuous as is asserted by some 
philosophers, we ought undoubtedly to en- 
tertain a contemptible notion of human 
nature. 

There is much of a dispute of words in 
all this controversy. When a man denies 
the sincerity of all public spirit or affection 
to a country and community, I am at a loss 
what to think of him. Perhaps he never 
felt this passion in so clear and distinct a 
manner as to remove all his doubts concern- 
ing its force and reality. But when he 
proceeds afterwards to reject all private 
niendship, if no interest or self-love inter- 
mixes itself, I am then confident that he 
abuses terms, and confounds the ideas of 
things, since it is impossible for any one to 
be so selfish, or rather so stupid, as to make 
no difference between one man and another, 
and give no preference to qualities which 
engage his approbation and esteem. Is he 
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mlso. saj I, as insensible to anger as he pre- indifferent to praise, and therefore they have 

tenas to be to friendship 7 And does in- been represented as a set of vain-glorious 

i'ury and wrong no more affect him than men, who had nothing in view but the ap- 
dndness or benefits 7 Impossible : he does plause of others. But this is also a fallacy, 
not know himself. He has forgot tne move- It is very unjust in the world, when they 
ments of his mind, or rather he makes use find any tincture of vanity in a laudable 
of a different language from the rest of his action, to depreciate it upon that account^ 
countrymen, and calls not things by their or ascribe it entirely to that motive. The 
proper names. What say you of natural case is not the same with vanity as with 
affection 7 (I subjoin) Is that also a species other passions. Where avarice or revenge 
of self-love 7 Yes ; all is self-love. Your enters into any seemingly virtuous action it 
children are loved only because they are is difficult for us to determine how far it 
yours ; your friends for a like reason ; and enters, and it is natural to suppose it the 
your country engages you only so far as it sole actuating principle. But vanity is so 
nas a connection with yourself. Were the closely allied to virtue, and to love the fame 
idea of self removed, nothing would affect of laudable actions approaches so near the 
you. You would be altogether inactive and love of laudable actions for their own sake, 
insensible ; or, if you ever gave yourself that these passions are more capable of 
any movement, it would only be from vanity, mixture than any other kinds of affection, 
and a desire of fame and reputation to this and it is almost impossible to have the lat- 
same self. I am willing, reply I, to receive ter without some degree of the former. Ac- 
your interpretation of human actions, pro- cordingly we find that this passion for glory 
vided you admit the facts. That species of is always warped and vaned. according to 
self-love which displays itself in kindness to the particular taste or sentiment of the 
others, you must allow to have great in- mind on which it falls. Nero had the same 
fluence, and even greater on many occa- vanity in driving a chariot that Traian had 
sions, than that which remains in its original in governing the empire with justice and 
shape and form. For how few are there ability. To love the glory of virtuoua 
who, having a family, children, and relations, actions is a sure proof of the love of virtu- 
do not spend more on the maintenance ana ous actions. 

education of these than on their own plea- J>Am Humb. 

8ures7 This, indeed, you justly observe, -i_^_ 
may proceed from their sel^love, since the 
prosperity of their family and friends is one, 

or the ctief of their pleasures, as weU as ^jj AYRSHIRE MINER'S TALE. 

their chief honour. Be you also one of the *-«-*-*-.. 

foolish men, and you are sure of every one*s Hail Ktlb I thy smiling hills and glens 

good opinion and good will ; or not to Are worthy of thy poet's song, 

shock your nice ears with these expressions. And he, the greatest of your sons, 

the self-love of every one, and mine amongst Whose " wood notes " echo lond and long 

the rest, will then incline us to serve you. Through distant lands in every clime, 

and speak well of you. ^ill vaunt thee till the end of time. 

In my opinion, there are two things which 

have led astray those philosophers who Green be the scenes he loved to sing, 

have insisted so much on the selfishness of G""®®" " *^® memory of his lay, 

man. In the first place they found that Which swells forever through the world, 

every act of virtue or friendship was a^ ^.^°^.*.^^» *^3r sons hearts, ikrawaj, 

tended with a secret pleasure, from whence ^lUi visions sweet of burn and dell 

they concluded that friendship and virtue ^°^ ^^""^^ " ^'^ * °^^ "P^ 

could not be disinterested. But the fallacy ^ ^ad he lived, he might have sung 

of this IS obvious. The virtuous sentiment rpi,^ „^«„ ♦!.«. a^ki-- 2!s— *-.i .:r* 
or passion prodi 
not arise from 

good to my _^_^ _^^^ ^^^^ „^.« 

do not love him for the sake of that plea- A pathway'^tcTthe Church of SiOTi! 
sure. 

In the second place, it has always been "Whose grave is that with roee« decked f* 

found that the virtuoui are far from being I asked an old man wandering near ; 
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** Whose graye is that ? — then I expect 
That you must be a stranger here." 
*Tira8 thus the old man slow replied, 
Then came and sat down by my side. 

I said I was a stranger, come 
To wander o'er the land of Bums! 

And asked him to relate the tale, 
If tale there was, about the urns — 

For round two urns the roses ran ; 

He said he would, and thus began : 

**1 knew them well, for there are two 
Who sleep beneath that hillock there, 

And in their youth a happier pair 
Ne'er courted by the banks of Ayr, 

Than Jeanie Smith and Willie Glen, 

But 'tis a long time now, since then 

** Glen was a miner * to his trade,' 
And Jeanie kept her fitther's house; 

And 'twas arranged when they were wed, 
(But this was kept still as a mouse,) 

That they should make their dwelling there. 

As room was plenty, and to spare. 

** But, sir, that wedding day ne'er came. 
For Willie Glen was killed and lost, 

Down in the mine— the fire-damp burst. 
And he, with thirteen more, were toes' d 

Back in the pit — where? none could tell, 

For all the dark walls shook and fell; 

** And though we labored hard for weeks. 
We never reached the buried men. 

And even hope was dead at last. 
For wen we knew, that ne'er again 

In life, would we behold the fHends 

Who'd met with such untimely ends. 

*' I need not tell the black despair 
That settled o'er the lost ones' homes, 

But fancy, if you fancy dare. 
The widows' and the orphans' moans, 

The mothers' and the sisters' wail, 

Oh, sir, it is a sad, sad tale. 

** ni therefore say no more of this. 

The taored priyacy of grief 
Is not for curious eyes to see, 

And God in time will send relief; 
But I must not omit to tell 
'Twas nearly Jeanie Smith's death-knell. 



**8he lay in prostrate grief o'erwhelmed, 
One ray of hope at first she clutched. 

But days dragged on and grew to weeks. 
For tidings she no longer watched ; 

'Twas clear the fingers of Despair 

Had placed their grasp of iron there. 



<*Life changes, — melancholy soon 
Succeeded as the weeks crept past, 

.Vnd weeks grew months and months grew 
years. 
And time had softened grief at last^ 

And Jeanie Smith, who still was young» 

Had lovers who her praises sung. 

" But no, she'd never marry now, 
But live to mourn her loved one dead» 

For she could never love again, 
This she resolved and this she said, 

And thus determined, firm and fixed. 

She kept three years, but what the nextt 

" Oh, deem not that her love was weak. 
Or that her purpose was infirm, 

But rather say that human power 
Can never human plans confirm, 

And circumstances change the mind, 

And circumstances rule mankind. 

" I saw her wed to Robert Doyle, 
'Twas five years after Willie died. 

And then she freely gave her hand 
And all the love she could, beside*. 

But that, as you may well expect, 

Was little better than a wreck. 

"I've seen her in her married days,. 

Her little children on her knee. 
Sit musing, as she seemed to think. 

Had such things been ? Could such things 
be? 

* What might have been ?' and sat and sighed, 

* What might have been had he not died?' 

'* And many a woman dreams like this, 
And many men do much the same, 

For thought is not to be controlled. 

And sighs will burst, which some would 
bls^e, 

At board and bed, and by the hearth. 

If they but knew what gave them birth ; 

** But I must hasten with my tale— 
'Twas thirty years since she was wed. 

And time had dealt unkind with her. 
For husband, children, all were dead. 

And she was left, herself alone 

To mourn her loved ones dead and gone 

** Then had you seen as I have seen. 
The widow with her care oppress* d. 

And thought * this was the maiden fair 
Who Willie Glen's young love poesees'd/ 

Tou would not blame me thus to dwell — 

Indeed the story's sore to tell. 

'* And she had trials yet to come. 
Another dire explosion spread 
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Fear and destruction in our midst, 

Although, thank Ood ! that none were dead, 
It scattered with its crushing blast 
What brought to open day the past, 

*<* And skeletons of men lay bare 
Who'd lain there nearly forty years, 

And all the village gathered round, 
And many shed anew their tears ; 

Though none could now be recognized, 

In such a scene all sympathized. 

'"The entrance to the old mine now 

Was cleared and open — this was searched, 

And from within, excited shouts 

Told those without, who almost scorched 

With feyered expectation stood, 

They'd found out something — tidings good ; 



it 



They brought him forth with tender care, 
For 'twas a corpse that they had found, 
And htrange to say, the pent-up air 

Had kept the body safe and sound ; 
All gazed in silence stern and deep, 
The features seemed composed in sleep. 

** Till, loud and shrill a woman's cry 

Uprose in piercing agony, 
And Jeanie Smith (that was) stood there 

The very picture of despair, 
And wrung her hands and shrieked * 'tis he, 
O God, 'tis Willie Glen I see V 



-** 'Twas Willie Glen ; and Jeanie Smith 
Had met him now thus fkce to face. 

But time had travelled on with her 
And left him in his youthfUl grace. 

Although embraced in Death's cold arms. 

He looked asleep in youthful charms. 



** What thoughts upon her memory rushed 

Is not for me to guess or tell, 
But 'twas not long she had to think, 

For down upon the ground she fell. 
But opened once her lips and said, 
* Lay mk beside him !' and was dead. 



** My tale is done, her wish fulfilled. 
We placed two urns beside the graye, 

And stranger, you may haply tell 
This tale beyond the ocean's ware, 

But not to truer maids or men 

Than Jeanie Smith and WiUie Glen.'* 



A SUMMER TORNADO IN THE WEST. 

[In June of the Summer of 1860, a wild and destnic> 
tive hurricane swept orer a wide track in the WoBtera 
States, and its rarages were especially felt in Iowa, 
causing wide-spread loss of growing crops, frame 
houses, trees, Ac., and much individual distress. An en- 
tertainment was giren in the Chicago Wigwam for the 
benefit of the sufferers fh)m the storm in Iowa. The 
following beautiful ode was read. In order to uii> 
derstand the fine stanza by which the poem is preloded. 
it should be said that Handel's Grand Chorus of The Of- 
ation immediately preceded the reading of the Ode.] 

Oh, magnificent surge, 

Break agcUn on the verge, 
That the angels in Paradise linger betide; 

Drift our hearts out to sea — 

Into Heaven vith thee, 
Where thy cadence miOe«tio in melody died! 
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The Mrinds sweetly sung 

In the elms as they swung, 
And the woods were in time and the robins in toiM ; 

One cloud Just forgiven, 

lAy at anchor in Heaven, 
And lowA asleep on the threshold of June i 

All the air a sweet psalm, 

And the prairies a palm, 
For the Lord when He blest left the print of His hao4-« 

All the roses in blow, 

All the rivers a-glow — 
Thus the Sabbath came down on the bu(14aden land. 

On the bride and the bold. 

On the clay and the gold. 
On the furrow unfinished, on fame to be won. 

On the turbulent tide. 

On the River's groen side 
Where the flocks of white villages lay in the son. 

All the world was in rhyme — 

Bid good morning to Time ! 
Oh, sweet bells and sweet words, let me hear you 

It is fair all abroad 

From blue sky to green sod 1 
Let us pray while we can ; blened 8«bbath, Ameo. 



Not a murmur in air, 

Nor lament anywhere, 
And no footfiedl of Ood on the ledges of Cloud ; 

Twas a breath, and It fled~ 

Song and Sabbath weire dead. 
And the threads of gold sunshine the woof of the 

Oh, vrords never spoken. 

Oh, heart and hearth broken. 
Oh, beantiftil paths such as loving feet weart 

All erased fhxn the land. 

Like a name in the sand — 
As tha thistle-down drifts on a UIlow of air. 
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like the sighing of leftvee 

When the winter wind grieTes, 
like the rattle of charioti driving eCar— 

like the wailing of woode, 

like the rushing of floods, 
Like the clang of hage hammers a forging a star 1 

like a shriek of despair 

In the shirering air, 
like the rustle of banners with tempest abroad, 

like a soot out of Heaven, 

like a tomb trumpet riven, 
like a qrllable dropped flrom che thunder of God I 



Then these to their weeping. 

And those to their sleeping, 
And the Une wing of heaven was over them all I 

Oh, 'sweet south* that singeth. 

Oh, flower^trl that bringeth 
The gashes of fhigranoe to hovel and ball I 

Oh, blue bird, shed Spring 
With the flash of thy wing. 

Where December drifts cold in the bosom of June- 
Bet our hearts to the words, 
Dear as songs of flrst birds : 

We are Bbothxbs at night that were Strangers at noon 1 

Bkxjamiii F. Taylok. 



MACKERY END IN HERTFORD- 

SHIRE. 

[To his sister, with quiet devotion, CHAmus Lamb 
gave his life. She was the Brldiget of his essajs of SUa, 
which began to appear in !%• London J ia g oB Sm e in 
August, 1820, and ceased to appear in November, 1824.] 

Bridget Elia has been my hoosekeeper 
for manj a long year. I have obligations 
to Bridget extending beyond the period of 
memory. We hoase together, old bachelor 
and maid, in a sort or double singleness ; 
with such tolerable comfort, upon the whole, 
that I, for one, find in myself no sort of 
disposition to go out upon the mountain 
witn the rash king's offspring, to bewail my 
celibacy. We agree pretty well in our tastes 
and habits — yet so, as " with a difference.'^ 
We are generally in harmony, with occa- 
sional bickerings — as it shoula be among 
near relations. Our sympathies are rather 
understood than expressea ; and once, upon 
my dissembling a tone in my voice more 
kind than ordinary^ niy cousin burst into 
tears, and complained that I was altered. 
We are both great readers in different di- 
rections. While I am hanging over (for 
tlM thousandth time) some passage in old 



Burton, or one of his strange contempora- 
ries, she is abstracted in some modem tale 
or adventure, whereof our common reading- 
table is daily fed with assiduously fresh 
supplies. Narrative teases me. I have 
little concern in the progress of events. 
She must have a story — wdl, ill or indiffer- 
ently told — so there be life stirring in it^ 
and plenty of good or evil accidents. The 
fluctuations of fortune in fiction — and al- 
most in real life— have ceased to interest, or 
operate but dully upon me. Out-of-the-way 
humours and opinions — heads with some 
diverting twist m them — the oddities of 
authorship please me most. My cousis 
has a native disrelish for anything that 
sounds odd or bizarre. Nothing goes down 
with her that is quaint, irregular, or out of 
the road of common sympathy. She 
" holds Nature more clever." I can pardon 
her blindness to the beautiful obliquities of 
the Religio Medici : but she must apologize 
to me for certain disrespectful insinuations 
which she has been pleased to throw out 
latterly, touching the intellectuals of a dear 
favorite of mine, of the last century but 
one — ^the thrice noble, chaste and virtuous 
— but again somewhat fantastical and 
original-brained — generous Margaret New- 
castle. 

It has been the lot of my cousin, oflener 
perhaps, than I could have wished, to have 
had for her associates and mine, free- 
thinkers, leaders and disciples of novel 
philosophies and systems; but she neither 
wrangles with nor accepts their opinions. 
That which was good and venerable to ber 
when a child, retains its authority over her 
mind still. She never juggles or plays 
tricks with her understanding. 

We are both of us inclined to be a little 
too positive ; and I have observed the result of 
our disputes to be almost uniformly this-that 
in matters of fact, dates, and circumstances, 
it turns out that I was in the right and my 
cousin in the wrong. But where we have 
differed upon moral points ; upon something* 
proper to be done, or let alone ; whatever 
heat of opposition, or steadiness of convic- 
tion, I set out with, I am sure always in the 
long run, to be brought over to her way of 
thinking. 

I must touch upon the foibles of my kins- 
woman with a gentle hand, for Bridget does 
not like to be told of her faults. Sne hath 
an awkward trick, (to say no worse of it) of 
reading in company, at which times she will 
answer yes or no to a question, without full/ 
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underetanding ita import, which is so provo- 
king and derogatory in the highest degree to 
the dignity of the putter of said question. Her 
presence of mind is equal to the most pressing 
trials of life, but will sometimes desert her 
upon trifling occasions. When the purpose re- 
<j[uire8 it and is a thing of moment, she can 
-speak to it greatly ; but in matters which are 
not stuff 01 the conscience, she hath been 
known sometimes to let slip a word less 
«easonably. 

Her education in youth was not much 
attended to, and she happily missed all that 
•train of female garniture, which passeth by 
•the name of accomplishments. She was tum- 
bled early, by accident or design, into a 
spacious closet of good old English reading, 
without much selection or prohibition, and 
browsed at will upon that fair and whole- 
some pasturage. Had I twenty ^rls, they 
should be brought up exactly in this fashion. 
I know not whether their chance in wedlock 
might not be diminished by it ; but I can 
answer for it, that it makes (if the worst 
come to the worst) most incomparable old 
maids. 

In a season of distress she is the truest 
•comforter; but in the teasing accidents, 
■and minor perplexities, which do not call 
out the will to meet them, she sometimes 
maketh matters worse by an excess of par- 
ticipation. If she does not always divide your 
trouble, upon the pleasanter occasions of 
life, she is sure always to treble your satis- 
faction. She is excellent to be at a play with, 
or upon a visit ; but best when she goes a 
journey with you. 

We made an excursion together a few 
summers since, into Hertfordshire, to beat 
up the quarters of some of our less-known 
relations in that fine com country. 

The oldest thing I remember is Mackerr 
End ; or Mackerel End ; or Mackarel Ena, 
as it is spelt, perhaps more properly in some 
old maps of Hertfordshire ; a farm-house, 
delightfully situated within a gentle walk 
from Wheathampstead. I can just remem- 
ber having been on a visit there to a great- 
aunt, when I was a child, under the care of 
Bridget ; who, as I have said, is older than 
myself by some ten years. I wish that I 
could throw into a heap the remainder of 
our joint existences, that we might share 
them in eqnal division. But that is impos- 
sible. The house was at that time in the 
occupation of a substantial yeoman, who 
had married my grandmother^s sister. His 
name was Gla^man. My grandmother was 



a Bruton, married to a Field. The Glad* 
mans and the Brutons are still flourishing 
in that part of the country, but the Fields are 
almost extinct. More than forty years had 
elapsed since the visit I speak of: and for 
the greater portion of that period we had 
lost sight of the other two oranches also. 
Who or what sort of persons inherited 
Mackery End — kindred or strange folk — ^we 
were afraid almost to conjecture, but deter- 
mined some day to explore. 

By somewhat a circuitous route, taking 
the noble park at Luton in our way from 
Saint Albans, we arrived at the spot of our 
anxious curiosity about noon. The sight 
of the old farm-house, though every trace of 
it was effaced from mv recollection, affected 
me with a pleasure which I had not experi- 
enced for many a year. For though I had 
forgotten it, we had never forgotten being 
there together, and we had been talking 
about Mackery End all our lives, till mem- 
ory on my part became mocked with a 
phantom of itself, and I thought I knew the 
aspect of a place, which, when present, 
how unlike it was to thaty which I had con- 
jured up so many times instead of it I 

Still the air breathed balmily about it: 
the season was in the ^^ heart of June,*' ana 
I could say with the poet. 

Bat thou, that didst i4)peMr to fidr 

To fon«l imuKiQAtion, 
Dott rival in the light of day 

Uer delicate creation I 

Bridget's was more a waking bliss than 
mine, tor she easily remembered her old 
acquaintance again — some altered featores, 
of course, a litUe grudged at At first, in- 
deed, she was reaay to disbelieve for joy ; 
but the scene soon reconfirmed itself in her 
affections — and she traversed every out-post 
of the old mansion, to the wood-house, the 
orchard, the place where the pigeon-honse 
had stood (house and birds were alike 
flown) — with a breathless impatience of re* 
cognition, which was more pardonable per- 
haps than decorous at the age of fifty odd. 
But Bridget in some things is behind her 
years. 

The only thing left was to set into the 
house — and that was a difficmty which to 
me singly would have been insnnnonntable ; 
for I am terribly shr in making myself 
known to strangers ana ont-of-dateldnsfolk. 
Love, stronger than scruple, winged my 
cousin in without me; bnt she soon re- 
turned with a creature Uiat might have sat 
to a sculptor for the image of Welcomo. 



PLINY'S TUSCAN VILLA, 



It ma tha jroanratt of the Glmdmaiw ; who, 
bf murisge witn a Brnton, httd become miB- 
treat of tlt« old mknaion. A comelj brood 
an the Bratons. Six of them, lemaleB, 
were noted as the haudaomest joung women 
in the couotj. But this adopted Brulon, in 
m; mitid, waa better Uian thej all — more 
comelj. She was bom too late to have re- 
memlMrMl me. She jnat recollected in 
«»rif lift to hare had her cougin Bridget 
once pfnnled ont to her, climbing a slile. 
Bnt the name of kindred, and of couaitisbip, 
was enoagL Those slender ties, that prove 
alight as gossamer in the rending atmos- 

Shere of a metropolis, bind fasteij as we 
mad it, in heartj, homelj, loving Hertford- 
■htre. la five toinutes we were as thorough- 
ly acquainted as if we had been bom and 
bred np together; were lamiliar, even to the 
calling each other bj our ChriEtian names. 
So Christians should call one another. To 
have seen Bridget and her — it was like the 
meeting of the two aciiptaral cousins I 
There waa a grace and digoitj, an ampli- 
tude of form and stature, answering to her 
mind, in this fanner's wife, which wonld 
haTe_ahined in a palace — or so we thought 



weakling in&ncT I was her tender eharg^— 
aa I have been her care in foolish manhood 
since — in those prettr pastMal walks, long 
ago, abont lUcker; End, in Hertfoidahira. 
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la with us. — I had almost forgotten him- 
but B. F. will Dot so soon forget that meet- , 
ing, if peradventure he shall read this on | 
the fiu* distant shores where the kangaroo 
hannts. The fatted calf was made readj, | 
or rather was alreadjr so, as if in anticipa- 
*■ ir coming ; and, after an appropi ' 
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r let me for 



^t with what honest pride this hospitable 
fioUMn made ns proceed to Wheathampatead, 
to introduce us (as some new-found raritv) 
to her mother and sister Gladmans, who 
did indeed know something more of us, at 
» time when she knew almost nothing. — 
With what corresponding kindness we were 
raceived bj them also — how Bridget's mem- 
ory, exalted by the occasion, wanned into 
a thousand half-obliterated recollections of 
things and peraons, to mjr otter astonish- 
ment, and her own^«nd to the astonish- 
nent of B. F. who sat bj, almost the onlj 
thing that wma not a cousin there,^-old 
efTaced images of more than half-forgotten 
namea and eironmatancaa still crowding 
back npon her, as words written in lemon 
come otit upon exposure to a friendly 
warmth, — when I forget M this, then maj 
mj conntrr cooaius forset me ; and Bridget 
' Mt more remember, that in the daja of 



PLINY'S TUSCAN VILLA. 

[Pun, ttat 7Diiiic*r, wu barm A. I>. 81. In A. D. 7* 
ha wltswillhs«iip(k)DorV(«TlnK IntbaMiowtBi 
jmr ka coaiMsarmi pndks u u adxiKW la Boaa. 
Is A. D. UW b* WH Coiml. Ha baloogad to U* Osl- 
taga of Angora. We know ooUiIbc of hlB latw Ihaa 
U» jew Itn. Ha murlad iwjca bat laR no chlldraa. 
Hla chief wocka an tall - ^UMIaL" ] 

FLINT THE TODHaER TO DONITICB AFOI.- 



" 1 sincerely thank jou for yonr kind con- 
cern in trying to dissuade me from passing the 
summer on my Tuscan property, under the 
impression that it is an unhealthy part. It is 
quite true that the air of the coast is unwhole- 
some, bnt my home is at a distance from the 
sea, under one of the Apennines which are 
singularly healthy. But to relieve you from 
all anxiety on my account I will deacribe 
to you the climate and character of the 
conntry,and the lovely situation of my hODse. 
I am sure yon will read the description with 
BH much pleasure as I shall give it. 

" The air in winter is sharp and frosty, so 
that myrtles and olives, and trees which de- 
light in warmth will not grow there. The 
laurel thrives, and ia remarkably beautiful, 
though now and then it is killed by the 
cold — not, however, oftener than at Borne. 
The lummen are very temperate, and there 
is always a refreshing breeze, seldom high 
winds. To this I attribute the number of 
old men. If you were to see the grandfa- 
thers and great-grand fathers, and heartbeir 
stories about their ancestors, yon would l«n> 
cy yooraelf bom in some former age. 

'' The character of the country is yery 
beautiful. Picture to yourself an immense 
amphitheatre, such as only nature could 
create. Before yon lies a broad plain, 
bounded by a range of mount^ns, whose 
Bnmmita are covered with tall and ancient 
woods, which are stocked with all kinds of 
game for hunting. The lower slopes of the 
mountains are planted with underwood, 
among which are a number of little risings 
with a rich soil, on which hardly a stone is 
to be found. In frnitfulness they are qnil* 
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equal to a valley, and produce as good crops, 
though not so early in the year. Below 
these, on the mountain side, is a continuous 
stretch of vineyards, terminated by a belt of 
shrubs. Then you have meadows and the 
open plain. The arable land is so stiff that 
it is necessary to go over it nine times with 
the biggest oxen and the strongest ploughs. 
The meadows are bright with flowers, and 
produce trefoil and other kinds of herbage 
as fine and tender as if it were but just 
sprung up. All the soil is refreshed with 
never-failing streams, but though there is 
plenty of water, there are no marshes ; for 
as the ground is on a slope, all the water 
which is not absorbed runs off into the Ti- 
ber. 

^^ This river winds through the midst of 
the meadows. It is navigable only in win- 
ter and in spring, and then conveys the pro- 
duce of the neighborhood to Rome. In 
summer it shrinks to nothing, and leaves 
the name of a great river to an almost 
empty channel. In autumn, it again claims 
its title. 

" You would be charmed by taking a 
view of the country from one of the neigh- 
bouring mountains. You would fancy that 
yon were looking on the imaginary lan^cape 
of a first-rate artist ; such a harmonious va- 
riety of beautiful objects meets the eye 
wherever it turns. 

'^ My house commands as good a view as 
if it stood on the brow of the hill. You ap- 
proach it by so gradual a rise that you find 
yourself on high ground without perceiving 
that you have been making an ascent. Be- 
hind, but at a considerable distance, is the 
Apennine range, from which on the calmest 
days, we get cool breezes. There is nothing 
sharp or cutting about them, as the distance 
is sufficient to break their violence. The 
greater part of the house has a southern 
aspect, and enjoys the afternoon sun in 
summer, and gets it rather earlier in winter. 
It is fronted by a broad and proportionately 
long colonnade, which has a porcn of antique 
fashion, and in front of this colonnade is a 
terrace edged with box and shrubs cut into 
different shapes. From the terrace yon de- 
scend by an easy slope to a lawn, and on 
each side of the descent are figures of ani- 
mals in box, facing each other. Yon then 
come to a shrubbery formed of the soft, I 
had almost said, the liquid acanthus. Round 
this runs a walk, shut in by evergreens 
shaped into every variety of form. Beyond 
this is a riding-ring, like a circus, which 



goes round the box-hedge and the dwarf- 
trees which are cut dose/' 



A MAYTIME WISH. 

[Mb. Kowa&d Gavben, originally a poitaaB at Bid*- 
ford. Hit channing lyriot obtained for him— not to tooB 
aa they ihould hare done— eome imall recognition in the 
■hape of a GoTernment penidon, which enabled him to 
relinquish the Mvere daily labour, in which hia ardent 
lore of Mature muit hare been a support and ooniola- 
tion. Ue died in 1888. J 

I would the world could eee thee tm I behold thee, If ay. 
With eyes like sapphires gleaming through the orchanfe 

by the way ; 
With the campion and the crowfoot on thy daisy-Jewell'd 

Test, 
And a wreath of apple-Uoasoms dropping down npoa thj 

breast 

I would all eyes could see thee as I behold thee bow. 
With the woodruff and the bluebell, and the lily ob thy 

brow; 
With thy kirUe richly puxpled with the g<ne*i goldea 

boss, 

And the orchis and the tlolet, the prlB&roee aBd the 
moss. 

I would all ears oould listen to thy m^TyiBaking, M ej.— 

Gould listen as I listen to thy hi4>py roundelay ; 

Then a louder song would greet us ftom thy oithssli^ 

of leaves. 
For fewer birds would breek their hearts beoeaie of 

litUe thietes. 

A form of life and beauty, I see thee, lorely May, 
Breathing balm upon the meadows fh>m each sweetly* 

scented spray ; 
From the lilac and the hawthorn, aad the fnrae upon the 

down, 
And the wallflower by the wayside in its dress of cottage 

brown. 

Would you see her as I see her, you must be where I 

hare been. 
Where the oak-tree, and the diB-tree, aBd the b ssc h ea 

tree are seen; 
Where the bright and silTer poplars in thefar leaiy beauty 

shine. 
And the bees are (juafflng deeply fWMB their chalices of 

wiBe. 

Tou must Unger,as I linger, in the shadow of ea^ nook. 
Ton must lisun, as I listen, to tiie prattle of tte brook ; 
Tou must woo her, as I woo her, with a bosoBi tvh of 

love. 
And the maid will stand before yon like a Jkkm 

above. 



NIGHT THOUGHTS. 
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LINES WRITTEN THE NIGHT BE- 
FORE HIS EXECUTION. 

B*«B 0iioh is time; which takes on trast 
Our yofuth, oar Joyi, oar all we have. 

And paja as back with earth and dust; 
Which in the dark and silent graTe, 

Whan we hare wandered all our ways, 

Shots ap the story of oar days : 

Bat from this earth, this grare, this dost, 

Xy God shall raise me ap, I trust. 

BOL Waltib Kalwoh. 



SAMELA. 

Uks to IMana in her sammer weed, 
(Hit with a crimson robe of brightest dye, 

Goesfkir Samela; 
Whiter than be the flocks that straggling feed. 
When washed t^ Arethasa Csint they lie, 

Is fair Samela ; 
As ftir Aoroca in har morning grey, 
Dssibsd with the roddy glister of her ioTe, 

Isfkir Samela; 
I^^ loraly Thetis on a calmM day, 
When as her brightness Neptane's fkncy moTe^ 

Shines fair Samela ; 
Her tresMt goMi, her eyes like glassy streams, 
Her taeth are pearl, the b r easts are ivory 

Of &ir Samela; 
Her cheeks like rose and lily yield forth gleamib 
Her brows* bright arches framed of ebony ; 

Thns &ir Samela 
PiMwth ttir TemM in her bravest hne, 
Aad Joao in the diow of nmjtttj. 

For she'k Samela: 
PlUlas in wit, an three, if yon will view, 
fW bsaaty, wit, and matchless dignity 

Yield to Samela. 



FROM "NIGHT THOUGHTS." 

" Wkat tm I? and from wkmet t—J nothing know 
Bat ttiflft I AM ; and, since I flm, condnde 
■onsthiag jttmnt: had there e*er been mmght, 
JVmfll Sim had been; sItnMl there «muI be.— 
Bat wkti eleraal Y— Why not kmmtm roes t 
And Adam'k aneestom without an end ? 
Thafk hard to be oonoalTed, since ereiy link 



Of that long-chain*d saccession is so flraiL 

Can every pott dtpmtd^ and not the whole f 

Tet grant it true ; nmo difficulties rise ; 

I*m still quite out at sea, nor see the shore. 

Whence Earthy and these bright orbs 1— Eternal too ? 

Orant matter vras eternal ; still these orb» 

Would vrant some other father ;— much design 

Is seen in all their inoCmmm, all their makm ; 

Dengn implies imUUig«nc€^ and <Mrt ; 

That can*t be from (AaiueivM — or man : that art 

Man scarce can comprehend, could man bestow ? 

And nothing greater yet allowed than man,— 

Who, motion^ foreign to the smallest grain. 

Shot throogh vast mssses of enormous weight? 

Who Md brute fnafler** restive lump asrame 

Such various forms, and gave it wings to fly ? 

Has matter km at t motion? then each atom. 

Asserting its indiq)atable right 

To dance, would form an universe of dust : 

Has matter nofie f Then whence these glorious fonH 

And boundless flights, from thapdea*^ and repoe'd f 

Has matter more than motion ? has it thought, 

Judgment, and genius? is it deeply learn'd 

JnmaAemaHeef Has it framed micA laws, 

Which but to guess, a Newton made immortal ?— 

If so, how each eage atom laughs at me, 

Who think a clod inferior to man / 

If art, to form ; and counsel, to conduct; 

And that with greater tu than human skill. 

Besides not in each block ;— a Godhead reigns. 

Grant, then, invisible, eternal, Mind ; 

not granted, all is solv*d— But, granting that. 

Draw I not o*er me a still darker cloud ? 

Grant I not that which I can ne^er conceive? 

A being without origin, or end! — 

Hail, human liberty I There is no God — 

Tet, why ? On either scheme that knot subiisli ; 

Subsist it tMMl, in God, or hmman race : 

If in the last, how many knots beside, 

Indissoluble all?— Why choose it there. 

Where chosen, still subsist ten thousand mors? 

B^ect it, where, that chosen, all the rest 

Dispen'd, leave reamm*$ whole horison clear ; 

This is not reason*s dictate ; reostm says, 

' Close with the side where ome grain turns the soala;' 

What vast preponderance is here I can reason 

With loader voice exclaim—' Believe a God ? * 

And reosoa heard, is the sole mark of man. 

What things impossible must man think troa, 

Ob any other qrstem I and how strange 

To dUbelieee, through mere credulity I ** 

If, in this chain, Lorenxo flnds no flaw, 

Let it for ever bind him to beU^, 

And where the link, in which a flaw he flnds? 

And, if a God there is, that God how great I 

How great that power, whose providential care 

Through these bright orbs* dark centres darts a ray f 

Of Naimre univenal threads the whole I 

And hangs ereaUom, like a precious gem, 

ThoQi^ little, oa the footstool of his throne I 

Xdwabo TouiKk 
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SALLY IN OUR ALLEY. 

[H. Cammy, a wild and eccentric genint. Born 1700. 
Died by his own hand at hit house in Coldbath Fields, 
1743.] 

Of all the girls that are so smart 

There's none like pretty Sally; 
She is the darling of my heart. 

And she lives in our alley. 
There is no lady in the land 

Is half so sweet as Sally ; 
She is the darlin|; of my heart, 

And she Uyob in our alley. 

Her father he makes oabbage-nets 

And through the streets does ory 'em ; 
Her mother she sells laces long 

To such as please to buy 'em : 
But sure such folks could ne'er b^get 

So sweet a girl as Sally I 
She is the darling of my heart, 

And she lives in our alley. 

When she is by, I leave my work, 

I love her so sincerely I 
My master comes like any Turk, 

And bangs me most severely — 
But let him bang his bellyM, 

ril bear it all for Sally ; 
She is the darling of my heart. 

And she lives in our alley. 

Of all the days that's in the week 

I dearly love but one day — 
And that's the day that comes betwixt 

A Saturday and Monday ; 
For then I'm drest all in my best 

To walk abroad with Sally ; 
She is the darling of my heart. 

And she lives in our alley. 

My master carries me to church. 

And often am I blamed 
Because I leave him in the lurch 

As soon as text is named ; 
I leave the church in sermon-time 

And slink away to Sally ; 
She is the darling of my heart. 

And she lives in our alley. 

When Christmas comes about again 

then I shall have money ; 
I'll hoard it up, and box it all, 

I'll give it to my honey : 
I would it were ten thousand pound, 

I'd give it all to Sally; 
She is the darling of my heart. 

And she lives in our alley. 

My master and the neighbors all 
Make game of me and Sally, 



And bnt for her I'd better be 

A slave and row a galley ; 
But when my seven long years are out 

then I'll marry Sally— 
And then we'll wed, and then we'll bed, 

But not in our alley. 



ABOU BEN ADEEM AND THE 
ANGEL. 

Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase) 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 

And saw, within the moonlight in his room. 

Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom. 

An angol, writing in a book of gold. 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold. 

And to the presence in the room he said — 

" What writest thon ?'* The vision raised its head. 

And, with a look made of all sweet accord. 

Answered, ** The names of those who love the Lord.** 

** And is mine one ?*' said Abou. " Nay, not so," 

Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low. 

But cheerily still, and said, ** I pray thee, then. 

Write me as one that loves his fellow-men." 

The angel wrote, and vanished. The next night 

It came again with a great wakening light. 

And showed the names whom love of God had blest ; 

And, lo 1 Ben Adhem's name led all the rest. 

LUOB HuifT. 



AN EPITAPH 

UPON HUSBAND AND WIFE, WHO DUD 
WERE BURIED TOOKTHEB. 

To thesa, whom death again did wed. 
This gravels their second marriage^Md ; 
For though the hand of FMe ooold font 
*Twixt soul and body a divorce. 
It could not sunder man and wife, 
*Oause they both lived but one life. 
Peace, good reader, do not weap ; 
Peace, the lovers are asleep ; 
They, (sweet turtles) folded lie 
In the last knot that low oould tia. 
And though they lie as thay were dead. 
Their pillow stone, their sheets of lead ; 
(Pillow hard, and sheets not warn) 
Love made the bed, theyll taka no hMgm, 
Lat them sles|», let thnm slaep on, 
Till this stormy night ba fone^ 
And the eternal morrow dawm ; 
Then the curtains will ba draw% 
And they wake into that lights 
Whose day shall nevar die in night. 

BlOHABV 
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wearing a robe of dark woollen cloth, in the 
form of a habit, and a hat of gray felt, turned 
up at the rim and trimmed with black rib- 
bons, like those usually worn by the women 
of her rank at that time. The sound of her 
voice, that living echo which reveals the 
whole soul in one vibration of the air, left a 
deep and tender impression on the ear of 
those to whom she spoke. They still talked 
of the sound of her voice ten years after 
having heard it, as of a strange and not to 
be forgotten music engraven on the memory. 
She had in the keys of her soul, notes so clear 
and so deep that to hear them, they say, was 
more than to see her, for sound with her 
formed a part of her beauty. 

This young girl was named Charlotte Cor- 
day d' Armont. Though of noble blood, she 
was bom in a hut called le Ronceray, in the 
village of Ligneries, not far from Argentau. 
Misfortunes welcomed her to the life she was 
to quit by the scaffold. 

Her father, Francis de Corday d'Armont, 
was one of those gentlemen of the provinces 
whose poverty confounds them almost with 
the peasantry. Of their ancient superiority 
they only retained a certain respect for the 
family name, and a vague hope of return of 
fortune, which at once prevented them from 
sinking in their morals, or raising themselves 
by work. The land that this rural nobility 
cultivated in little inalienable estates main- 
tained them without the humiliation of in- 
digence. Nobility and land seemed insep- 
arable in France, as the aristocracy and the 
sea at Venice. 

M. de Corday added to his agricultural 
employments some political anxiety and 
literaiT taste, which at that time was much 
spread among the educated class of the noble 
population. He earnestly desired a speedy 
revolution. He was tormented by his own 
inactivity and poverty. He had written 
some works for the times against despotism 
and the right of primogeniture. These 
writings were full of tne spirit that was about 
to manifest itself. He had a horror of su- 
perstition, the ardor of a growing philosophy, 
and the presentiment of a necessary revolu- 
tion. Either from insufficiency of genius, or 
restlessness of character, or perversity of 
fortune, which will swallow up the best tal- 
ents, he could not reach success amidst sur- 
•rounding circumstances. 

He languished in his little fief of Xigner- 
ies, in the bosom of a family increasing each 
year. Five children, two sons and three 
danghters, of whom Charlotte was the 



second, made him feel every day more and 
more the oppressions of poverty. His wife, 
Jacqueline-Charlotte-Marie de Gonthier-des- 
Autiers, died of these troubles, leaving a 
father to her infant daughters, but in reality 
leaving them orphans for want of that do- 
mestic tradition and daily inspiration of 
which, with the mother, death deprives the 
children. 

Charlotte and her sisters remained for 
some years at Ligneries, almost entirely left 
to nature, dressed in coarse linen like the 
girls of Normandy, and, like them, weeding 
the garden, spreading the grass, gleaning 
the com, and gathering the apples of their 
father's little estate. At last, necessity 
obliged M. de Corday to part with his 
daughters. They entered, by reason of their 
nobility and their poverty, into a convent at 
Caen, of which Madame de Belzunce was 
abbess. This convent is called the Abba^e 
aux Dames. The abbey, with its vast clois- 
ters and chapel of Roman architecture, had 
been constructed in 1066, by Matilda, wife 
of William the Conqueror. Neglected and 
forgotten, it remained in ruins until 17.'>0, 
when it was magnificently restored, and it 
XM)w forms one of the finest hospitals of the 
kingdom, and one of the most splendid pub- 
lic monuments of the town of Cfaen, and of 
all Normandy. 

Charlotte was thirteen years of age. These 
convents were then truly Christian gynec^es^* 
where women lived apart from the world, 
but within hearing of its murmurs, and par- 
ticipating in all its movements. The mo- 
nastic life, with its peaceful habito and inti- 
mate friendships, pleased the young girl for 
some time. Her ardent soul and passionate 
imagination plunged her into that dreamy 
state of contemplation, the subject of whicn 
is Ood, a state of mind in youth easily 
chan^d by the kind influence of a superior, 
and tne power of imitation, into faitn ana 
exercises of devotion. The iron character of 
Madame Roland herself was kindled and 
softened by this heavenly fire. The more 
tender Charlotte yielded yet more easily. 
She was for some years a model of piety. 
She dreamed of closing her scarcely opened 
life, at this first page, and of bnryinir herself 
in Uiis sepulchre, where, instead of deaUi, 
she found repose, friendship, and happi- 



ness. 



But the more ardent her soul, the more 



* From a Greek word, if gnlfytiif that part of a dwill* 
iag which WM tet apart for the 
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quicklj she delved and arrived at the ex- 
tremity of her thoughts. She soon came to 
the bottom of her infantile faith. She had a 
glimpse beyond her domestic dogmas of 
other dogmas, new, luminous, and sublime. 
She gave up neither God nor virtue, but she 

fave them other names and other forms, 
'hilosophy, at that time inundating France 
with its light, overleaped, with the books in 
vogue, the gates of the monasteries. More 
profoundly meditated upon in the seclusion 
of the cloister, and in opposition to monastic 
trivialities, philosophy acquired its most ar- 
dent adepts within the monastery walls. 
These young men and women, in the triumph 
of general reason, saw their chains broken, 
and adored their reconquered liberty. 

In the convent Charlotte formed those 
tender friendships of childhood, relationships 
of the heart Her friends were two young 

firls of noble fkmily and humble fortune 
ke herself: Mesdemoiselles de Fandoas and 
de Forbin. The abbess, Madame de Bel- 
zunce, and the assistant, Madame Doulcet 
de Pontecoulant, had particularly distin- 
guished Charlotte. They admitted her to 
Uie little reuniont in the convent, that cus- 
tom allowed the abbesses to have with their 
relations not within the walls. Charlotte had 
thus made acquaintance with two young 
men, nephews of the two ladies, M. de Bel- 
zunce, colonel of a regiment of cavalry in 
garrison at Caen, and M. Doulcet de Ponte- 
coulant, an officer of the king's body guard. 
One was soon afler massacred in an emeute 
in Caen ; the other adopted the Revolution 
with temperate constancy, entered the Legis- 
lative Assembly and the Convention, and 
suffered exile and persecution for the cause 
of the Girondins. It has since been supposed 
that the too tender recollection of young 
Belzunce, who was immolated at Caen by 
the people, had induced Charlotte, deprived 
of her nrst love, to swear the vengeance that 
awaited and struck Marat. Nothing con- 
firms this supposition, and everything refutes 
it If the devolution had only raised in 
Charlotte's heart horror and resentment for 
the murder of a lover, she would have con- 
founded all parties of the Republic in the 
same hatred ; she would not have pursued to 
fanaticism and death a cause that would stain 
her memory with blood, and cover her fiiture 
with mourning. 

At the time of the suppression of the mon- 
••teries, Charlotte was nineteen years of aee. 
The distress of the paternal house had in- 
creased with years. Her two brothers, who 



had engaged in the service of the king, had 
emigrated. One of her sisters was dead. 
The other managed the humble household 
of their father at Argentau. The old aunt, 
Madame de Brettevule, took Charlotte into 
her house at Caen. This aunt was without 
property, as were all her family. She lived 
m such retirement that her nearest neigh- 
bors hardly knew the name and the existence 
of the poor widow. Her age and her infirmities 
deepened the shadow that her condition cast 
over her life. One woman only attended 
upon her. Charlotte assisted the servant in 
the domestic arrangements. She gracefully 
received the old friends of the house. In the 
evening she accompanied her aunt to the 
houses of the nobility of the town, who 
were not yet dispersed by the fury of the 
people, and where some old remnants of the 
ancient regime were permitted to shut them- 
selves up to console one another and lament 
Charlotte was respectful towards the regrets 
and superstitions of the past, and never an- 
noyed them with cruel words ; but she smiled 
to herself, and nourished very different opin- 
ions in her soul. These opinions became 
more decided each day. But her gentle 
spirit her graceful person, the infantine 
puerility of ner manner, prevented the sus- 
picion of any deepthought existing under 
her cheerfulness. Her sweet gayety shone 
over the house of her aunt like Uie rays of the 
morning sun on a stormy day, brilliant as the 
evening is gloomy. 

Having discharged her household duties, 
accompanied her aunt to church and back, 
Charlotte had leisure to give herself up to 
her thoughts. She passed her time saunter- 
ing about the court and the garden, dream- 
ing and reading. She was not controlled or 
directed in anything, in her opinions, her 
liberty, or her studies. The religious and 
political opinions of Madame de Bretteville 
were more from habit than conviction. She 
preserved them as she did the costume of her 
age and her time, but she did not inflict them 
upon others. Pnilosophy, besides, had by 
this time undermined the foundation of all 
belief in the minds even of all the old nobil- 
ity. The revolution had upset everjrthing. 
Opinions that each day were tottering and 
falling could not be held. And Uien the 
republican opinions of Charlotte's father had 
been imbibed more or less by his relations. 
The family of Corday inclined to new ideas. 
Madame de Bretteville herself concealed, 
under the decency of her regret for the ola 
I government, a secret inclination for the Rev' 
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olation. She allowed her niece to feed upon 
works, opinions, and journals of her own 
choosing. Charlotte's age inclined her to 
read romances, which furnished ready-made 
dreams to the imagination of an indolent 
mind. Her intellect inclined her to study 
works on philosophy, which transform the 
vague instincts of humanity into sublime 
theories of government : and books of history, 
which change theories into actions, and ideas 
into men. 

The twofold yearning of her heart and her 
intellect was satisfied in Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau, the philosopher of love, the poet of 
politics ; in Raynal, the fanatic of humanity ; 
and lastly, in rlutarch. the personificator of 
history, who paints ratner than relates, and 
who vivifies events and the characters of his 
heroes. These three books were one or 
other constantly in her hand. The romantic 
and light works of the period, such as Heloise 
or Faublas were also perused by her. But 
although she had fed her imagination from 
these sources, her mind never lost its mod- 
esty, or her youth its chastity. Full of a 
desire to love, inspiring and sometimes feel- 
ing the first symptoms of love, her reserve, 
her diffidence, and her poverty restrained her 
from expressing her sentiments. She rent 
her heart that she might dra^ from it the 
first tie that attached itself. Her love, thus 
repulsed by will and fate, did not change its 
nature, but changed its ideal. It became a 
vague and sublime devotion to a dream of 
public good. Her heart was too expansive 
to contain her own happiness only. She 
wished it to contain the nappiness of an en- 
tire people. The passion she would have 
felt tor one man she felt for her country. 
She gave herself up more and more to these 
ideas, continually seeking an opportunity of 
rendering service to mankind. Her thirst 
for self-sacrifice became a madness, a pas* 
sion, or a virtue. Thoujzh the sacrifice might 
be bloody, she was resolved to accomplish it. 
She had arrived at that despairing state of 
mind which is the destruction of happiness, 
not for the profit of glory or ambition, like 
Madame Roland, but for the profit of liberty 
and humanity, like Judith of Epicharis. 
She only wanted an opportunity ; she watched 
for it, she believed she had found it. 

It was at this time that the Girondins were 
struggling with prodigious courage and elo- 
quence against their enemies of Uie Conven- 
tion. The Jacobins would, they believed, 
force the Republic upon La Gironde only to 
precipitate France into a bloody anarchy. 



The great dangers of liberty, the odious 
tyranny of the populace of Paris in the place 
of the legal sovereignty of the nation repre- 
sented by its deputies ; the arbitrary impri- 
sonments *, the assassinations of September,, 
the oath of the 10th of March, the insurrection 
of the 30th and 31st of May ; the expulsion 
and prosecution of the purest part of the 
Assembly ; their scaffold, and the prospect 
that with them liberty would ascend the steps ; 
the virtue of Roland ; the youth of Fonfrede 
and of Barbaroux ; the despairing cry of 
Isnard ; the constancy of Buzot ; the integrity 
of Petion, the idol who became the victim ; 
the tribune martyrdom of Lanjuinais, at 
which nothing was wanting to equal the fate 
of Cicero, but the tongue of the orator nailed 
to the Rostra j lastly, the eloquence of Ver- 
ginaud, the hope of all good citizens, the 
reproach to all bad, becoming sudaenly 
stuled, leaving upright men to their discour- 
agement, and the wicked to their villainies ; in 
the place of these men either great or inter- 
esting, who seemed as if they were defending 
at the breach the last ramparts of society, 
and the sacred hearths of the citizens, was 
Marat, one of the dregs and lepers of the 
people triumphing over laws by sedition, 
crowned by impunity, carried in the arms or 
the faubourgs to the tribune, taking the dic- 
tatorship of anarchy, spoliation, and assassi- 
nation, and threatening independence, prop- 
erty, life, and liberty in the departments : all 
these convulsions, and excesses, and terrors, 
had greatly excited the provinces of Nor- 
mandy. 

The presence in Calvados of the proscribed 
and fugitive deputies, coming to appeal to 
liberty against oppression, and to inname the 
departments for uie purpose of raising up 
avengers for their country, had increased to 
adoration the attachment of the city of Caen 
for the Girondins, and its execration of Marat. 
The more English than Roman opinions, the 
Attic and temperate republicanism ox La 
Gironde, formed a contrast to the cynicalneaa 
of the Maratists. What had been desired in 
Normandy before the 10th of AnguBt was 
much less the downfall of the throne than an 
equalized constitution of the monarchy. The 
city of Rouen, the capital of this proTince, 
was attached to the pnerson of Lonis XVI., 
and had offered him an asylum before his 
fall. The execution of this prince had dis- 
tressed and humbled the ffood citizens. The 
other towns of this part of France were rich. 
industrious, and agriculturaL Peace ana 
navigation were necessary to their prosperity. 
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The lore of the king for agriculture, his en- 
lightened predilection for navigation, his en- 
deavors to increase the naval strength of 
Francei his order for the construction of 
vessels in the road of Brest, the wonderful 
works at the port of Cherbourg, the voyages 
he had nuuie in the interior and on the coast 
to visit and revive all our ports, his studies 
with Turgot to favor industry and to free 
commerce, had left in the hearts of the Nor- 
mans esteem for his name, sympathy for his 
misfortunes, horror of his muraerers, and a 
secret wish for the re-establishment of a gov- 
ernment that united the security of a mon- 
archy with the liberty of a republic. Thus 
arose the admiration of the Girondins, men 
of the constitution of 1791 ; thus arose the 
hopes that were placed upon their re-estab- 
lisnment and their vengeance. Patriotism 
was wounded, virtue was tarnished, liberty 
died in them. 

The already wounded heart of Charlotte 
Corday felt all these blows levelled at her 
country, and grief, despair and courage were 
united in one heart She saw the ruin of 
France ; she saw the victims ; she fancied she 
saw the tyrant She swore to herself that 
she would avenge the victims, punish the 
tyrant, and save all. For some days she 
brooded over her resolution, without knowing 
what deed her country demanded of her, and 
what chain of crimes most urgently required 
cutting off. She studied things, men, and 
circumstances, that her courage might not be 
deceived, and her blood not spilt in vain. 

The Girondins, Buzot, Salles, Petion, Val- 
ady, Qorsas, Kenelegau, Mollevault, Bar- 
baronx, Louvet, Giroux, Bussj, Ber^oing, 
Lesage (d'Eure-et Loire), Meilhan, Ilenri 
Larivi^re, and du Chastel had been, as we 
have said, for some weeks assembled at 
Caen. They were engaged in fomenting the 
general insurrection of the departments of 
ue north, in combining it with the republi- 
can insurrection of Brittany, in recruiting the 
battalions of volunteers, in directing them to 
the army of Puisaye and Wimpfen, which 
was going to march to Paris, and in keeping 
up in the local administrations the fire of 
the indignation of the departments which 
was to consume their enemies. The depu- 
ties, who had been so often insulted by Marat, 
naturally placed the Montagne and the 
Commons under the opprobrium of the name 
of their enemy. This odious name raised up 
avengers, ana produced an army. In arming 
themselves against the omnipotence of Paris 
aad the dictatorship of the Convention, the | 



youth of the departments believed they were 
rising against Marat alone. Danton and 
Robespierre, who had not signalized them- 
selves so much in the last movements against 
La Gironde, possessed in the eyes of the 
insurgents neither the importance, nor the 
authority over the people, nor the sanguinary 
delirium of Marat They left the names of 
those two great Montagnards in the shade, 
that they might not wound the esteem that 
these more popular men still preserved 
among the Jacobins of the departments. 
The mass were deceived, and saw tyranny 
and freedom in one man only. Charlotte 
was deceived like the rest The shadow of 
Marat eclipsed the whole republic. 

The Girondins, whom the city of Caen had 
taken under its care, were lodged all together 
in the palace of the old administration. The 
seat of the federal government had been 
taken there with the insurrectional commis- 
sion; assemblies of the people were held 
there, and the citizens, and women even, 
crowded to look upon and to hear the first 
victims of anarchy, the last avengers of 
liberty. The names so long predominant of 
Potion, Buzot, Louvet, and barbarouz spoke 
more strongly than their discourses to the 
imagination of Calvados. The vicissitudes 
of revolutions, which exhibited to a town of 
the republic, as exiles and supplicants, the 
orators who had overturned the monarchy, 
raised up the people of Paris, and filled the 
tribune and the nation with their voice, moved 
the spectators, and made them feel proud to 
avenge their illustrious guests. The words 
of these men intoxicated them ; they named 
them ; they pointed to Petion, the king of 
Paris, to Barbaroux, the hero of Marseilles, 
whose youth and beauty heightened his elo- 
quence, his courage, and his misfortunes. 
The people went fortn crying to arms, and 
urging sons, husbands, and brothers to enlist 
in the battalions. Charlotte Corday, sur- 
mounting the prejudices of her rank and the 
timidity of her sex and of her age, ventured 
several times to attend these meetings with 
some friends. She was remarked for her 
silent enthusiasm, which heightened her fem- 
inine beauty : she betrayed her interest by 
her tears only. She wisned to see those she 
desired to save. The situation, the words, 
the countenances of these first apostles of 
liberty, almost all young, were engraven 
upon ner heart, and made her devotion to 
their cause more personal and more passion- 
ate. 

General Wimpfen, summoned by the Con- 
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Tentaon to fall back upon Paris, had just 
replied that he would not march there ex- 
cepting at the head of sixty thousand men, 
not to obey an usurping power, but to re- 
establish the integrity of national represen- 
tation and to avenge the departments. 
Louvet addressed vehement proclamations 
to the towns and villages of Morbihan, the 
Cdtes-du-Nord, Mayenne, Ille-et-Vilaine. 
Loire-Inferieure, Finisterre, Eure, Ome, ana 
Calvados. '^The strength of the depart- 
ments now on its way to Paris/' he said, 
^' does not sto to seek enemies to fight, but 
it goes to iratemize with the Parisians, it 

goes to strengthen the tottering statue of 
berty I You citizens who see this phalanx 
of friends passing along your roads, through 
your towns ana villages, fraternize with 
them. Do not allow monsters thirsting for 
blood to establish themselves among you for 
the purpose of arresting them on their 
march.'* These words produced thousands 
of volunteers. More than six thousand were 
already assembled in the town of Caen. On 
Sunday, the 7th of July, they were reviewed 
by the Girondine deputies and by the author- 
ities of Caen, with all the ceremony calcula- 
ted to electrify their courage. This sponta- 
neous assemblage rising, with arms in their 
hands, to go to die and avenge liberty for 
the insults of anarchy, recallea to mind the 
patriotic insurrection of 1792, dragging to 
the frontiers all who would not live without 
a country. 

Charlotte Corday, seated on a balcony, 
was a witness of the enlisting and the de- 
parture. The enthusiasm of the young citi- 
zens giving up their homes to go and fight 
for the violated hearths of national repre- 
sentation, and to brave the musket and the 
guillotine, hardly came up to hers. She 
iought it still too cold. Sne was indignant 
at the small number that this review had 
added to the regiments and battalions of 
Wimpfen. There were only about twenty on 
that aay. 

It is said that her enthusiasm was soft- 
ened by a secret but pure attachment felt 
for her by one of the young volunteers who 
thus tore themselves from their families, 
from their mistresses, perhaps from life. 
Charlotte Corday had not been insensible to 
this concealed love, but she overcame her 
feelings of pure gratitude by feelings more 
sublime. 

The young man's name was Franquelin. 
He silently adored the youthful republican. 
He kept np a correspondence with her full 



of reserve and respect. She answered with 
the melancholy and tender modesty of a 
young girl who had only misfortune for her 
dower. She had given her portrait to the 
young volunteer, and had permitted him to 
love her, at least to love her picture. M. de 
Franquelin, carried away by the general ex- 
citement, and sure of obtaining a look of 
approval as he armed himself for liberty, had 
enlisted in the Caen battalion. Charlotte 
could not help trembling and turning pale 
as she saw the battalion defile for departure. 
Tears stood in her eyes. Petion, who was 
passing under the balcony, and who knew 
CSharlotte, was astonished at her weakness, 
and spoke to her : " Would you wish them," 
he said, "not to go?" The young girl 
blushed, kept her answer in her heart and 
retired. Petion did not understand her dis- 
tress. The future revealed it. Young 
Franquelin, afler the crime and execution of 
Charlotte Corday, retired to a village in Nor- 
mandy, having received a death-blow him- 
self from the rebound of the axe that severed 
the head of her he adored. Alone with his 
mother he languished for some months, and 
died requesting that Charlotte's portrait and 
letters might be buried with him. The pic* 
ture and the secret lie in the grave. 
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Afler the departure of the volunteers, 
Charlotte had but one thought : to anticipate 
their arrival at Paris, to spare their noble 
blood, and to render their patriotism unne- 
cessary, by being before them in delivering 
France from tyranny. Her attachment to 
M. de Franquelin, — a passion rather than an 
ardent sentiment, — rendered her self-sacri- 
fice more cruel, but was not the cause of it. 

The true cause was her patriotism. A 
presentiment of the reign of terror was al- 
ready spread over France. The scaffold was 
raised at Paris, and they talked of setting it 
up throughout the whole republic. The pow* 
er of " the Mountain," and of Marat, if ites* 
tablished itself, was not likely to use an^ 
other means of defence than tne hand of the 
executioner. The monster, it was said, had 
already drawn out his proscription lists, and 
counted the number ot heads which his sof 
picions or his vengeance required. Two 
thousand five hundred victims were marked 
out at Lyons ; three thousand at Marseilles ; 
twenty-eight thousand at Paris ; three hun- 
dred thousand in Brittany and Calvados. 
People shuddered at the name of Marat aa 
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at the mention of death. To save so much 
blood Charlotte wished to shed her own. 
The greater the number of earthly ties which 
■he seyered, the more pleasing, she thouffht, 
would be her voluntary sacrifice to the liber- 
ty which she sought to propitiate. 

Such was the secret intention of her heart ; 
bat Charlotte was anxious to see before she 
itmck the blow. 

She could not better enlighten herself upon 
the state of Paris, upon men and things, 
than by approaching the Girondins — the 
principals interested in this cause. She de- 
sired to sound them, without making herself 
known to them. She had sufficient consid- 
eration for them not to disclose to them a 
project which they might have regarded as 
a crime, or have prevented as a generous 
temerity. She had sufficient power over her- 
self to conceal irom her friends the design, 
in fulfilling which she was about to destroy 
herself in order to save them. She presentea 
herself, under specious pretexts, at the hotel 
of the ** Intendance,'* where those citizens 
who had any business to transact with the 
deputies might have access to them. She 
saw Buzot, retion, and Louvet. She spoke 
twice with Barbaroux. The conversations 
of a young woman — ^beautiful and enthusi- 
astic — with the youngest and handsomest of 
the Girondins, under the pretext of discus- 
sing political subjects, might well excite 
calumny, or at least raise the smile of in- 
credulity on some lips. Indeed such was 
the case at first. Louvet, who afterwards 
wrote a sonnet on the purity and glory of the 
young heroine, believed at first in one of 
those vulgar sensual seductions, with which 
he afterwards fiUed his romance of "Fan- 
bias.*' Buzot, entirely occupied with another 
subject of contemplation, scarcely cast a look 
upon Charlotte, ration, whilst crossing the 
hall of the " Intendance,'* where Charlotte 
was waiting for Barbaroux, rallied hergood- 
hnmoredly on her assiduity, and, contrasting 
the difference of her present position wit£ 
her birth, said, with a smile, "Here, then, is 
the beautiful ^ aristocrat' who is come to see 
the republicans." The young girl under- 
stood the meaning of his smile, and of the 
insinuation which cast a reflection on her 
purity. She blushed, then felt anj^ry with 
nerself for blushing, and with a senous and 
gentle tone of reproach, answered, " Citoyen 
Potion, yon judge me now without knowing 
me— yon will know some day who I am." 

In these audiences which she obtained 
6om Barbaroux, and which she purposely 
Vol. IL 



prolonged that she might gain infor- 
mation respecting the republicanism,, 
the enthusiasm, and the projects of the Gi* 
ronde, she took the humble part of a suitor ;^ 
she begged of the young " Marseillais " a. 
letter of introduction to one of his oolleaguev 
in the Convention, who could present her to* 
the Minister of the Interior. She had, sher 
said, some communications to make to the 
government, which mi^ht plead in favor of 
Mademoiselle de Forbm. the friend of her 
childhood. Mademoiselle de Forbin had 
been induced by her relations to emigrate^ 
and was suffering from want in Switzenand.. 
Barbaroux gave her a letter to Lanze de 
Perret, one of the seventy-three deputies of 
the party of the Gironde forgotten in the 
first proscription. 

This letter of Barbaroux, which served 
afterward as a death warrant to Lanze de 
Perret, did not contain a single word which 
could have been imputed as a crime to the 
deputy who received it Barbaroux con- 
fined himself to recommending a young 
" citoyenne " of Caen to the care and pro- 
tection of Lanze de Perret He announced 
to him the publication of a work on the con- 
stitution by their common fnend Salles. 
Furnished with this letter, and a passport 
for Argentau, with which she had provided 
herseli some days before, Charlotte present- 
ed her thanks to Barbaroux, and wished him 
farewell. The sound of her voice struck 
Barbaroux with a presentiment which he 
could not then account for. " Had we known 
her design," said he, at a later period, '' and 
had we been capable of committing a crime 
by means of such a hand, it is not Marat 
whom we should have pointed out to her 
vengeance." 

The cheerfulness which Charlotte had al- 
ways united to the seriousness of her politi- 
cal conversations, deserted her when she 
quitted forever the hall of the Girondins. 
The last mental struggle between the con- 
ception of her project and the execution of 
it was over. She concealed this inward con- 
flict by means of the most careful and mi- 
nute dfissimulation. It was only the f^vitj 
of her demeanor, and some tears which she 
failed in hiding from the observation of her 
neighbors, which revealed the self-inflicted 
agony of her intended suicide. When ques- 
tioned by her aunt, she answered, " I weep 
for the misfortunes of my country, for those 
of my relatives, and for yours — so long 
Marat lives, no life will be secure for a 
gle day." 

80 
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Madame de Bretteyille remembered after- 
wards, that on entering Charlotte^s room to 
wake ner, she fonnd upon her bed an old 
Bible, opened at the book of Judith, and 
then she read in it this yerse underlined with 
pencil : '' Judith went forth from the city 
endowed with wondrous beauty, which the 
Lord had giyen her that she might deliver 
Israel." 

The same day Charlotte, having gone out 
to make preparations for her departure, pas- 
sed in the street some citizens of Caen who 
were playing at cards before their door. 
** You play," said she to them with an accent 
of the most bitter irony, " and your country 
destroys herself." 

Her words and her bearing were marked 
with the impatience and hurry of departure, 
and on the eighth of July she left for Ar- 
gentau. There she bid farewell for the last 
time to her father and her sister: she told 
them that she was going to seek, in Eng- 
land, a livelihood and a refuge from the 
miseries of the Revolution, and that she 
wished to receive her father's blessing before 
this lon^ separation. 

Her father approved of her design. 

The eloom and the dreariness of her 
father's nouse, the premature death of her 
mother, the exile of her brothers, the disap- 
pointment of every hope, strengthened rather 
than weakened the resolution of the young 

firl. She left nothing to regret, no one's 
appiness depended on her, she abandoned 
no possessions. When she embraced her 
father and her sister, she wept more for the 
past than the future. She returned to Caen 
the same day. There she deceived the ten- 
der solicitude of her aunt by the same " ruse" 
with which she had deceived her father. 
She told her that she was going to leave 
shortly for England, where some friends, who 
had emigrated, had prepared for her a place 
of safety and an asylum which she could not 
hope for in her own country. This pretext 
was an apology for the feeling which she 
exhibited on taking leave, and for the ar- 
rangements she made for her departure. 
She secretly secured a place by the Paris 
diligence for the next day, the 9th of Jul^. 
Unarlotte occupied her last hours with 
showing her gratitude and her tender and 
anxious affection for this aunt, to whose 
kind hospitality she had been so long in- 
debted. Through the agency of a female 
friend she proviaed for the maintenance of 
the old servant who had had the charge of 
ker childhood. She ordered from some work- 



men of Caen — spaying in advance for them 
— ^little presents of dress and embroidery, 
which, alter her departure, were to be pre- 
sentea to several of the youn^ compamons 
of her childhood. She distnbuted her fa- 
vorite books among her intimate friends. 
She only reserved for her own use one vol- 
ume of Plutarch, as though she desired, at 
this the crisis of her life, not to be separated 
from the society of those great men with 
whom she had lived, and with whom she 
wished to die. 

At length, very early on the 9th of July, 
she took under her arm a small parcel of the 
clothes which she most required, and, em- 
bracing her aunt, told her she was going to 
sketch the hay-makers in the neighboring 
meadow. With a piece of drawing-paper in 
her hand she left the house, never to enter 
it again. 

At the foot of the staircase she met the 
child of a poor workman, named Robert, 
who lodged on the ground-floor of the same 
house. The child usually played in the 
court-yard, and she used now and then to 
give him drawings. '' Here, Robert," said 
she, as she gave him the drawing-paper, 
which she no longer needed as a pretext for 
leaving the house, " here is something for 
you ; be a good boy, and kiss me, you will 
never see me again." And she kissed the 
child, leaving a tear upon his cheek. It was 
the last tear which she let fall on the 
threshold of her childhood's home. Her 
blood was now all she had to give. 

Her departure, the cause of which re- 
mained unknown, was discovered to her 
neighbors in the Rue St Jean by a circum- 
stance which is an evident proof of the calm 
serenity of mind which she maintained to 
the last 

Opposite the house of Madame de Brette- 
ville, in the Rue St Jean, lived a respecta- 
ble family of Caen, named Laconture. The 
son of these people, who was passionately 
fond of music, daily devoted some hours of 
the morning to his instrument His open 
windows allowed the sound to escape and 
reach the neighboring houses. In order 
that the melody might more freely enter her 
room, Charlotte also half opened her lattice 
at the hour he usually began to play, and 
leaning her head, half concealed by the cur- 
tains, on the stone-work of the window, she 
listened dreamily to the sounds. The young 
musician, encouraged by the appearance of 
a ^oung girl listening to his performance, 
failed not for a single day to open his harp> 
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ttchord at the tame hour; neither did Char- 
lottte a single day fail to open her shut- 
ters. A taste for the same art seemed to 
have established an understanding between 
•these two spirits, whose only intercourse was 
in these sounds. 

On the day preceding that on which 
Charlotte, firmly fixed in her resolution, pre- 
pared to depart that she mi^ht accomplish 
It and die, tne piano sounded at the usual 
hour. Charlotte roused from her engrossing 
thoughts by the force of habit, and unable 
to resist the pleasing influence of the art 
which she loved, opened her window as 
usual, and seemed to listen to the notes with 
an attention as calm and even more dreamy 
than on other days. She shut the window, 
however, with an unusual precipitation be- 
fore the musician had closed his instrument, 
as though she wished to tear herself vio- 
lently away from bidding a painful farewell 
to the last pleasure whicn she could indulge 
The next day her young neighbor 
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having seated himself at his instrument 
looked down into the court-yard of the 
^ Grand Manoir " opposite, to see whether 
his first prelude would open the shutters of 
Madame de Bretteville's niece. The win- 
dow was opened no more. It was by this 
means that he became aware of Charlotte's 
departure. The instrument still sounded, 
but the spirit of the young girl heard nothing 
save the tumult of her soul-engrossing 
thoughts, the call to death, and the praise 
of posterity. 

The freedom and unreserve of her con- 
versation in the coach which conveyed her 
to Paris, procured for her the admiration 
and ffood will of her travelling companions, 
to which was added that peculiar interest 
which a young stranger of dazzling beauty 
naturally inspires. She played the whole of 
the first day with a little girl, who by chance 
occupied the seat next her own in the coach. 
Either her love of children overcame her 
abstraction, or she had already laid down 
the burden of her sorrows, and wished to en- 
joy with life and innocence the few hours 
wnich yet remained. 

The other travellers were distinguished 
'' Montagnards," who were flying to Paris 
under the suspicion of federalism, and who 
were eloquent in abuse of the Gironde, and 
in their admiration of Marat. Struck with 
the beauty of the young girl, they exerted 
themselves to extort from her her name, the 
object of her journey, and her address at 
Paris. Seeing one so young, alone, and un- 



protected, they yentnied on familiarities, 
which she checked by the decorum of her 
manners, and the evasive brevity of her an- 
swers, until by feigning sleep she avoided 
altogether the necessity of speaking. A 
young man more reserved than the rest, 
charmed with so much modesty and beauty, 
ventured to declare his respectful admira- 
tion. He besought her to allow him to ask 
her hand of her parents. She dexterously 

Earried this sudden avowal of love, without, 
owever, saying anything to wound his feel- 
ings, by turning it into a subject of mirUu 
She promised this young man to let him 
know at a later period her name, and what 
she felt for him. She continued to charm 
her fellow travellers by her enchanting 
grace, and it was with reluctance that at 
the end of the journey they parted from 
her. 

She entered Paris on Thursday, the 11th 
of July, at noon. She desirea to be set 
down at an old inn which had been recom- 
mended to her when at Caen — ^the Hdtel de 
la Providence, No. 17 intheRuedes Vieux- 
Aueustins. She went to bed at five o'clock 
in the afternoon, and slept soundly till the 
next morning. Without a confidant, with- 
out a companion during these long hours of 
solitude and nervous agitation, in a public 
hotel, amidst the noise of that capital, the 
immensity and tumult of which overwhelms 
and bewilders the senses, no one can tell 
what was passing in her mind. Who can 
imagine the feelings with which on waking 
again she became conscious of the object of 
her mission, and the necessity for its imme- 
diate fulfilment? Who can sufficiently es- 
timate the resistance made by nature to her 
resolution, the strength of which finally tri- 
umphed? 

She rose, and dressing herself simply 
though respectably, went to the house of 
Lanze de Perret. The friend of Barbaroux 
was at the Convention. His daughters, in 
the absence of their father, received Barba- 
roux's letter of introduction from the young 
stranger. Lanze de Perret was not expect- 
ed home until the evening. Charlotte re- 
turned to the hotel, and passed the remain- 
der of the day, reading, thinking, and pray- 
ing in her own room. At six o'clock she 
went again to the house of Lanze de Perret. 
The deputy was at supper with his family 
and friends. He rose from table, and re- 
ceived her alone in his drawing-room. 
Charlotte explained to him the nature of the 
favor which she had to beg of him, and re- 
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qaested him to accompany her to the house 
of Ckurat. the Minister of the Interior, and 
snpport, bj his presence and his influence, 
the claims she was goin^ to prefer. Made- 
moiselle de Corday merely made this request 
as a pretext for gaining access to one of 
those Girondins, tor whose cause she was 
, about to sacrifice herself, in the hope of elici- 
ting from his conversation some information 
which mi^ht give greater security to the ex- 
ecution of her purpose. 

Warned by the lateness of the hour, and 
recalled by his friends, Lanze de Perret told 
her that he could not introduce her to Garat 
that day, but that he would call for her the 
next morning, and conduct her to his oflSce. 
She left her name and address, and was on 
the point of retiring, when, as if overcome 
by tne interest with which the honest face 
of this good man and the youth of his 
daughter inspired her, she paused, '^ Allow 
me, citizen, to offer one word of advice/' said 
she in a mysterious confidential tone, *' leave 
the Convention, you can no longer be of 
service there. Go to Caen, and reioin your 
brothers and your colleagues." ^'^My post 
is in Paris," replied the deputy, '^ ana I 
shall not quit it*' " You are wrong," re- 
plied Chanotte, with a significant, and al- 
most supplicating perseverance. '^ Believe 
me," added she in a low voice, and with 
great rapidity, " you must fly, fly before to- 
morrow evening, and she went away with- 
out waiting for his answer. 

These words, the meaning of which was 
known only to the stranger, were understood 
by Lanze de Perret merely as an allusion 
to the impending danger which threatened 
men of his opinions in Paris. He returned, 
and seated himself among his friends. He 
told them that there was something so 
strange and mysterious in the manners and 
words of the young person, who had just 
been with him, that he had been much 
struck, and felt more than ever the necessity 
of using caution and circumspection. 

In the evening a decree or the Conven- 
tion ordered warrants to be issued against 
those deputies who were suspected of attach- 
ment to the " vingt deux." Lanze de Per- 
ret was of this number. He went, never- 
theless, early on the morning of the 12th to 
Charlotte/s lodging, to conduct her to the 
house of Garat Garat did not admit them. 
The minister could not grant an audience 
till eight o'clock in the evening. This dis- 
appointment seemed to discourage Lanze 
de Perret He represented to the yonng 



girl that as a suspected person, and with 
the measures taken against him only the 
night before by the Convention, his patron* 
age, for the future, would be rather prejudi* 
cial than otherwise to his clients, besides 
which he informed her that she ought to be 
furnished with a power of attorney, authori* 
zing her to act in Mademoiselle de Forbin's 
name, as without this form aU her exer* 
tions would be useless. 

The stranger soon yielded, for as she no 
longer required this pretext to conceal her 
real design, she abandoned it on the first re- 
monstrance. Lanze de Perret left her at the 
door of the Hotel de la Providence. She 
pretended to go in, but she came out again 
immediately, and inquired the way, street by 
street, to the Palais Royal. 

She entered the garden, not as a stranger 
wishing to gratify her curiosity by viewing 
the monuments and public places, but as a 
traveller who has business to transact, and 
is not willing to lose his time by taking one 
unnecessary step. She glancea her eye un- 
der the galleries in search of a cutler's shop. 
She entered, chose a dagger-knife, for which 
she paid three francs, hid it under her shawl, 
and walked slowly out into the garden again. 
She sat down for a moment on one oi the 
stone seats placed against the arcades. 

There, though absorbed in her own re- 
flections, she allowed herself to be diverted 
by the gambols of some children, some of 
whom played at her feet, or leant confidingly 
against her knees. She was oppressed oy 
her indecision, not as to the deea itself, for 
which she was already armed, but as to the 
manner in which it was to be accomplished. 
She desired that this murder should partake 
of the character of a solemn immolation, 
calculated to inspire terror in the souls of 
the tyrant's imitators. Her first idea had 
been to approach Marat, and kill him in the 
Champ-de-Mars at the grand fete of the 
Federalists, which was to take place on the 
4th of July. The postponement of this 
solemnity until the rtepublic should have 
triumphed over the Venaean insurgents, de- 
privea her of this scene for the accomplish- 
ment of her purpose. Her second thought 
and the one which she had entertained until 
now, had been to strike Marat on the sum- 
mit of 'Ha Montague," in the midst of the 
Convention, and before the eyee of his ac- 
complices and admirers. She hoped, in thia 
case, to be herself sacrificed immediately by 
the niry of Uie people, and torn in pieces, 
leaving no other trace of her existence ana 
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of her deed, than the two bodies, and tyran- 
ny expiring in its own blood. To bury her 
name in oblivion, to seek no recompense but 
in the act itself, and to demand for the stood 
which she should have accomplished, neither 
blame nor praise but from God and her own 
conscience. Such up to the last was the 
only ambition of her soul. Blame she would 
have spared her family. Renown she did 
not desire for herself. Glory seemed to her 
a mere earthly reward, unworthy of the 
disinterestedness of her action, and only 
calculated to lessen the value of her sacn- 
fice. 

But from the conversation which she had 
had since her arrival in Paris, with Lanze 
de Ferret, and with her landlord, she had 
learnt that Marat no longer appeared in the 
Convention. She must uien seek her victim 
elsewhere, and to approach him it was ne- 
cessary to deceive him. 

On this she resolved. This dissimulation, 
which checked the natural sincerity of her 
heart, converted the dagger into a snare, 
her courage into stratagem, and the immola- 
tion into an assassination, was her first pun- 
ishment, and the only thing with which her 
conscience reproached her. One distin- 
guishes between an heroic and a criminal 
act, even before the acts themselves are ac- 
complished, by the difference of the means 
nsea for their accomplishment Crime is 
always obliged to screen itself by falsehood ; 
virtue never. One is untruto, the other 
truth in action. One shuns, the other seeks, 
the light Charlotte made up her mind to 
deceive. It cost her more than to strike. 
She acknowledged it herselfl Her own con- 
•cience did her greater justice than pos- 
terity. 

She returned to her room, and wrote a 
letter to Marat, which she herself left at the 
door of the "friend of the people." "I have 
just arrived from Caen," wrote she; "your 
love for your country leads me to imagine 
that yon will be glad to be informed of the 
unfortunate events which have taken place 
in this part of the republic. I will present 
myself at your house in about an hour. Be 
kind enough to grant me an interview, and 
a few minutes* conversation. I can put you 
in the way of rendering France an essential 
service." 

Charlotte, counting on the effect of this 
letter, arrived at Marat^s house at the ap- 
pointed time, but she was not admitted. 
She then left at the gate a second letter more 
urgent and more insidious than the first In 



it she appealed, not only to the patriotim 
but to the pity of the " friend of the people,'* 
and used as a snare the generosity which she 
attributed to him. " I wrote to you, Marat, 
this morning." said she, " did you receive 
my letter? I can scarcely believe it possi- 
ble, as I was turned from your door. I trust 
that to-morrow you will grant me an inter- 
view. I repeat that I have just arrived from 
Caen, and that I have secrets to reveal to 
you of the greatest importance to the safe^ 
of the republic. Besides which I am perse- 
cuted for the cause of liberty. I am unfor- 
tunate, which alone suffices to give me a 
claim on your patriotism." 

Without waiting for an answer, she left her 
room at seven o'clock in the eveningi 
dressed with greater care than usual, in or- 
der to mislead the persons by whom Marat 
was surrounded by her decent appearance. 
Her white dress was covered on the shoulders 
by a silk handkerchief. This handkerchief^ 
which concealed her chest, was crossed al 
the waist and tied behind. Her hair waa 
confined under a Normandy cap, the lace 
lappets of which fell against her cheeks. A 
wiae green ribbon round her temples fasten* 
ed this head-dress. Her hair, escaping at 
the back of her head, feU in ringlets on her 
shoulders. No paleness of complexion, no 
wildness of the eye, no tremulousness of the 
voice, gave indications of the death she 
carried with her. Thus captivatingly at- 
tired she presented herself at Marat's owell- 
inff. 

Marat lived in the first story of a ruined 
house. No. 18, in the Rue des Cordeliers, 
since converted into an Ecole de Medecine. 
His lodgings consisted of an ante-chamber| 
and a study looking into a narrow court, a 
small room adjoining, in which was hit 
bath, a sleeping-room, and a drawing-room, 
the windows of which looked upon the street 
These apartments were miserably furnished. 
Biarat's numerous works heaped on the floor, 
public documents still wet with ink scattered 
on the tables and chairs, printers* foremen 
going in and out continually, women em- 
ployed in folding and directing pamphlet! 
ana journals ; the wom-awav steps of the 
stairs, the dirt at the thresholds of tne doors, 
everything attested the usual bustle and dis- 
order surrounding a man of business, and 
the concourse of citizens who besieged the 
house of a journalist and an idol of the 
people. 

This dwelling, so to express it, displayed 
the pride of his poverty. It seemed as if ita 
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master, then all-powerfol with the natiooi 
desired that his visitors should exclaim, at 
the sight of his misery and labor, *^ Behold 
the ihend and model of the people ! he has 
neither plundered them of dwelnngs, lozu- 
ricMB. nor dress/* 

This poverty was the characteristic of the 
Tribune. But though it was affected, it was 
real. The household of Marat was that of 
an humble artisan. The woman who man- 
aged his household was well known. Her 
name had been formerly Catherine Evrard. 
but since the '^ friend of the people '* haa 
given her his name by taking her for his 
wife, one fine day, in the face of the sun, 
after the example of Jean- Jaaues Rousseau, 
people called her Albertine Marat A sin- 

fie maid-servant assisted this woman in the 
ousehold arrangements. A porter, named 
Laurent Basse, went on errands and did the 
out-door work. In his leisure moments this 
hard- worked man employed himself in the 
ante-chamber with the manual labor neces- 
sary for the despatch of the papers and hand- 
bills of the " fnend of the people." 

The restless activitv of the writer had not 
as yet been slackened by the lingering dis- 
ease which was destroying him. The fever 
of his blood seemed only to quicken his in- 
tellect Whether in his bed, or in his bath, 
he never ceased writing, declaiming, inveigh- 
ing against his enemies, and inciting on the 
Convention and the Cordeliers. Indignant 
at the silence of the Convention at the re- 
ception of one of his messages, he immedi- 
ately wrote another letter, in which he 
threatened the Convention that he would be 
carried dying to the tribune to shame the 
representatives for their pusillanimity, and to 
dictate to them the muraers which he deem- 
ed necessary. He allowed no repose either 
to himself or others. Full of the presenti- 
ment of death, his only fear seemed to be 
that his last hour would advance too rapidlv 
to allow him the necessary time to despatch 
a sufficient number of the proscribed. More 
anxious to kill than to live, he hastened to 
send before him the greatest possible num- 
ber of victims, as so many hostages, offered 
hj the sword to the Revolution wnich he de- 
sired to leave behind him without enemies. 
The terror which was spread from Marat^s 
house entered it again under another form, 
the perpetual fear of assassination. His 
companion and his friends imagined as 
many daggers raised against him, as he had 
raised against the lives of three hundred 
thousand citizens. The access to his dwel- 



ling was as strongly guarded as that of m 
tyrant's palace. No one was allowed to ap- 
proach him but the most devoted friends, or 
informers recommended beforehand, and 
subjected to the minutest interrogation and 
the strictest examination. Love, suspicion, 
and fanaticism united, watohea over his 
safety. 

Charlotte, though ignorant of these obsta- 
cles, suspected them. She alighted from 
the carriage on the other side of the street, 
opposite to Marat's dwelling. Daylight was 
departing, especiallv in this neighborhood, 
the gloom of which was deepened by the 
high houses and narrow streets. The por- 
ter refused at first to allow the young un- 
known to enter the court-yard. She, how- 
ever, insisted, and mounted several steps of 
the stairs, recalled in vain by the voice of 
the doorkeeper. Hearing the voice, Marat's 
mistress opened the door, and refused ad- 
mittence to the stranger. The loud alter- 
cation of these women, the one entreating 
to be allowed to speak to the ^* friend of the 
people," the other obstinately refusing her 
admittance, reached the ears of Marat : he 
gathered from her interrupted expostula- 
tions that the visitor was the stranger from 
whom he had received two letters during the 
day. In a loud and imperative voice he or- 
dered that she should be admitted. Either 
from jealousy or distrust, Albertine obeyed 
with a murmuring reluctance. She intro- 
duced the young girl into the room occupied 
by Marat and retired, leaving the door of 
the corriaor ajar, in order to hear every word 
and every movement of the sick man. 

This room was dimly lighted ; Marat was 
in his bath. In this forced repose of his 
body he did not allow his mind to partici- 
pate. A rough board placed across the bath 
was covered with papers, open letters, and 
half-written documents. He held in his 
right hand the pen, which the entrance of 
the stranger had suspended on the page. 
The sheet of paper was a letter to the Con- 
vention, demanding sentence of banishment 
to be pronounced upon the last Bourbons 
still tolerated in France. On one side of the 
bath was a heavy block of oak set upriffht, 
on which was an inkstand of the roughest 
workmanship, from whose impure sonrcei 
during the last three years, to many extrava- 
gances of cruelty, so manv accusations, and 
so much blood had flowea. Marat, covered 
in his bath with a dirty ink-spotted sheet, 
had only his head, shoulders, chest, and rij^hl 
arm out of the water. There was nothing 
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in the uipeftrance of this man to touch the 
heart of a woman, and make her hesitate to 
strike the hlow. Graj hair surrounded by 
a dirtj handkerchief a retiring foreheaa, 
bold ejes, large cheeK-bones, an enormous 
sneering mouth, a hairy chest, emaciated 
limbs, and a livid skin : such was Marat 

Charlotte avoided catching his eve, for 
fear of betraying the horror inspired by his 
appearance. Standing with her eyes cast 
down, and her hands hanging by the side of 
the bath, she waited for Marat to question 
her aa to the situation of Normandy. She 
replied briefly, suiting her answer so as to 
flatter what she believed to be the disposi- 
tion of the demagogue. He asked her the 
names of the deputies who had taken refuge 
in Caen. She told him, and he wrote them 
down. " That is well,'* said he, when he had 
finished writing, with the accent of a man 
who is sure of vengeance. ^' Before a week 
is over they shall he brought to the guillo- 
tine." 

At these words, as if she had waited for 
another crime to urge her to the deed. Char- 
lotte drew from her bosom the knife, and 
plunged it with supernatural force up to the 
nilt in the heart or Marat With the same 
movement Charlotte withdrew the bloody 
knife from the body of her victim, and let it 
&11 at her feet " Come to me, my dear 
firiend, come to me," cried Marat, and ex- 
pired under the blow. 



NOTHING. 

BiMt Um door, one Samniar day, 
Then iftt m BMiden bright And gaj, 
Aad fldr, m wm the fUry May 

That decked the fleldi aroniid her ; 
MUy ahe hunmed a Uitheeome ■train, 
Aad glanoed adown the gnmj lane, 
Than tamed, and aewed her team again 

With amile and aigh commingled. 

* What are yon thinking of, my child 7 ** 
Htr gentle mother laid, and amOed, 

Aad taned with anxiooa glance, yet mild. 

Waiting her daogfater*! anawer. 
B«t «kt looked ap in bright rarpriae, 
And dropped her lorely tell-tale eyea, 
And aafwarad, (are inch anawera wlae ?) 

«• Nothing I dear mother, nothing I ** 

• • • e e e 
BMAde the flra, one winter night 
There eat a maiden, itiU and white. 
With oyaa all aad, from which the light 

Semaed rhaeed away forerer. 



With that aelf-eaerifldng goile 

That makea a woaaan lao^— the white 

Her Tery heart ia breaking. 
** What aila the girl ?** the fkther mid» 
And kindly atroked the ■hining head ; 
Bat ahe, with amile whence joy had fled, 

Anawered— ** Dear fiuher, MoCMy /** 

• e e e e « 4 

A woman, with a lonely look. 

Sat reading from a time-worn book. 

Bat often from ita page the took 

Her calm yet aaddened glaaeea. 
** My life ia paaaing by,**-«he aaid, 
" The yeara are fleeting o*er my head, 
** With BwiA and aare, thoagh noiaelem traa^ 

" Soon they wUl aU be orer. 
** And I ahall atep frtMn off life*a atage, 
*'My hair grown white with woriE and age^ 
** Bat nothing written on life*a page 

«* That I had fondly longed for I ** 
Bat, when a child with wondering eyea 
Aaked her what grieved her, in aarpriae, 
She kiaaed hia cheek, and low repliea— 

** Nothing I dear chUdie, nothing I ** 
e e e e e e « 

In Lore, oh woman I *tia for aye 
Toar fiite to aeem aerene and gay. 
And thoagh that heart may break, to aay, 

ForeTer,— ** It ia nothing 1 ** 

'H$ Omadim MomMg MagoMims, 
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Tet not to lore 
Alone trnated Che king ; loTe*a priaon-hooae 
Stately and beaatiftil he bade them band. 
So that in all the earth no manrel waa 
Like TiahramTan, the prince*a pluaaiira plaoab 
Hidway in thoae wide palaoe-groanda th ere 
A Terdant hiU whoee baae Bohini bathed, 
Marmorlng adown from Himalay^l broad feet 
To bear ita tribate into Qanga*a wavea. 
Southward a growth of taamrind traaa, aad ail. 
Thick aet with pale aky-oolored ganthl-flowan, 
Shot oat the worid, aare if the eity*a ham 
Oune on the wind no haraher than when _ 
iBoaoatofaightinthiokalB. Notthwaid 
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TIm ■faialtn nmp§ of hog* HiaAU*! wall. 
Banged in white raaki agaiiMt Um Mo*— ontrod, 
Xaflnito, wondsrfel— whoM aplaadi tmI, 
And lifted aniTWM of crett and amg, 
Akouldar and ihalf; green elope and toy hom, 
JUren rarina, and eplintered precipice 
Led climbing thoagfat liigfaer and higher, until 
It aeeaae d to atand in hearen and qieak with goda. 

Fronting thia 
The Imilden aet the bright paTilion op, 
]Wri>lanted on the terraced hill, with towen 
On either flanlL and pillared doiaten roond. 
Ita beama were carred with atoriea of old ti]B»« 
Badha and Kriihna and the aylran giila— 
flita and Hannman and Dranpadi ; 
And on the middle porch god Ganeaha, 
With diak and hook—to bring wiMlom and wealth^ 
PropiUoua aafe, wreathing hia aidelong trunk. 
Bj winding wajra of garden and of court 
The inner gate waa reached, of marble wrought, 
White with pink reina ; the lintel Uiuli, 
The threehold alabaater, and the doon 
8andal-wood, out in pictured panelling ; 
Wherebj to lofty halla and ahadowy bowen 
FaaMd the delighted foot, on atately atain, 
Through latticed galleiya, *neath painted rooft 
And duatering columna, where cool fountaina— (ringed 
With lotua and nelumbo— danced, and flah 
Gleamed through their crystal, aoarlet, gold, and blue. 
G r e at eye d gaaellea in aunnj alcorea bro¥ned 
The blown red roaea ; birda of rainbow wing 
Fluttered among the pabaa ; dorea, green and gray, 
Built their aafe neati on gilded cornices ; 
Orer the ahlning paTemeata peaoocka drew 
The aplendors of their trains, aedately watched 
By milk-white herona and the amall houaa-owla. 
The plum-necked parrots swung fh>m friiit to ftuit 
The yellow aun-birds whirred fh>m bloom to bloom, 
The timid liiards on the lattice basked 
Faarleas, the squirrels ran to feed from hand. 
For ail waa peace : the ahy black anake, that girea 
Fortune to households, sunned his sleepy coils 
finder the aaoon-flowen, where the musk-deer played. 
And brown eyed monkejra chattered to the crowa. 
And all thia houae of lore waa peopled fidr 
With sweet attendance, ao that in each part 
With loTely aighta were gentle Ihcea.found. 
Soft speech and willing aerrice, each one glad 
To gladden, pleaaed at pleasure, proud to obey ; 
Till life glided beguOed, like a smooth 
Banked by perpetual flow'n, TaaMhara 
<^een of the enchanting eoort. 

But 
Beyond tlie rldmeai ef thoee hundred halla, 
A aecret ohaaaber luiked where akill had spent 
All loTely flmtMiea to luU the mind. 
The entrance of it waa a oloiatered aijuara 
Boofed by the aky, and in the midrt a tank— 
or milky ■MiUe bnUt, and laid with alaba 



or milk-white marble ; bordered round tha task 

And on the atepa, and all along the friaaa 

With tender Inlaid work of agata^tonai^ 

Oool as to tread in summer-time on anowa 

It waa to loiter there ; the sunbeama dropped 

Their gold, and, paadng into porch and nl^a^ 

Softened to ahadowa, aUrery, pale, and dim, 

Aa if the rery day pauaed and grew ere 

In loTe and alienee at that bower*a gate ; 

For there beyond the gate the chamber waa^ 

Beautiftil, Bweet; a wonder of tha worid I 

Soft light ftom perftuned lampa through wladowi UU 

Of nakra and stained atars of lucent film 

On golden cloths outapread, and ailken beds, 

And heary aplendor of the purdah*s fringe, 

Lifted to take only the lorelieat in. 

Here, whether it waa night or day none knev 

For alwaya streamed that aoftening light, mofa bri^ 

Than sunrise, but aa tender aa the ere'a ; 

And always breathed sweet airs, more joy-giring 

Than morning's, but aa cool aa midni^t*a breath ; 

And night and day lutea alghed, and night and day 

Delidona fooda were spread, and dewy tnUa, 

Sherfoeta new chilled with snowa of Himalay, 

And sweetmeato made of subtle daintinesa. 

With Bweet treennilk in ita own irory cup, 

And night and day aenred there a choaen band 

Of nauteh-girla, cup-bearen, and cymballeny 

Delicate, dark-browed miniaten of lore. 

Who fianned the aleeping eyea of the happy piiBOi^ 

And when he waked, led back hk thoughta to bltaa 

With muaio whiqwring through the blooma, aa4 

Of amoroua aongs and dreamy dancea, linked 

By chime of ankle bells and ware of arma 

And ailTer Tina-etrings : while essences 

Of musk and champak and the blue haae apnai 

From burning spices soothed hia aoul again 

To drowae by sweet Yaaddhara ; and thna 

SiddArtha Ured forgetting. 

Fuithennorai 
The king commanded that within thoaa walla 
Mo mention ahould be made of death or age^ 
Sorrow, or pain, or aickneas. If one dropped 
In the loTely court— her dark glance dial, har fmt 
Fkint in the dano»— the guiltlem criminal 
Paased forth an exile from that Paradiaat 
Lest he ahould aee and suifer at her woa. 
Bright^eyed intendanto watched to axecnto 
Sentence on such aa q)ake of the harah world 
Without, where achea and plagues were, tsan aa4 
And wail of moumen, and grim fhma of pjrsii 
*Twas treaaon if a thread of sOTer strayed 
In trem of ainging-giil or naateh*daaeer; 
At erery dawn the dying roae waa phickad, 
The dead learea hid, aD eTtt alg^ ramovad : 
For aaid the king, *« If he ahaU peas hia yovlk 
Far tnm such things aa more to w l a tftilw ai^ 
And brooding on the empty eggs ofthoogk^ 
The sIumIow of this fltta, too vaat for 
May fkde, belike, and I ahaU aaa him 
T^ that great atatora of Ihir aofatiigMly 
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WhM h» riaU rvto all land^-if h« wiU 
king of kinfi and glory of bk tiiiM. 



Softly tho ladlui niffat rinln on the pliUat 
At tall iMxm in tho month of Chaitrm Shod, 
When mangoM raddon and tho ao6ka Irodi 
Bwoeton the b gee— , and lUoia'a birthday 
And ftU the fleldt are glad and all the towns, 
floftly that night fell OTor YiahramTan, 
Yragrant with bloona nnd Jeweled thiok with BtMi^ 
And cool with monntnln niia aighing adown 
Wmn 8Bow<4Uii on HimAU high ontapread ; 
Tor the moon awnng nbore the eaatem peaira» 
€Umbing the apangled TMilt, and Ughting ole«r 
BohiBi^i itpplea and the hilla and plains. 
And all the aleeping Uuid, and near at hand 
BUTering those roof-tops of the pleasare^MMiaa, 
¥rhere nothing stirred nor sign of watching waa» 
flare at the oater gates, whose irarden cried 
Jfiidra, the watchword, and the countersign 
Angamot and the watchnlnuns beat a round ; 
Whereat the earth lay still, except for call 
Of prowling Jackals, and the ceaseless trill 
Of oridtets on the garden groonda. 

Within- 
Where the moon glittered through the lace-woiked 

stone 
Lighting the walls of pearl-shell and the floors 
Pared with reined marble— softly fell her beams 
On such rare oompany of Indian girls. 
It seemed some chamber sweet in Paradise 
Where Derts rested. All the choeen ones 
Of Prince SlddArtha*s pleasure home were ther% 
The brightest and most faithfVil of the court, 
lach form so lorely in the peace of sleep. 
That you had said, ** This is the pearl of all t ** 
Jare that beside her or beyond her lay 
Ikirsr and fhirsr, till the pleasured gaae 
Inamsd o*er that feast of beauty as it roams 
Trom gem to gem in some g^reat goldsmith-wotk, 
Ouight by each oolor till the next is seen. 
With careless grace they lay, their soft brown llabs 
Part hidden, part rerealed ; their glossy hair 
Boand bade with gold or flowers or flowing loose 
In Mack wares down the shapely nape and neck. 
Lulled into pleasant dreams by happy toQs, 
They slept, no wearier than Jeweled birds 
Which sing and lore all day, then under wing 
Fold head till mom bids sing and lore again. 
Lamps of nhased sllrer swinging from the roof 
In sllrer dialna, and fed with perftimsd oils. 
Made with the moonbeams tender lights and shades, 
Whersby were seen the perfect lines of grace. 
The bosoa*s placid bears, the soft stained palms 
Drooping or dasped, the fkoes fUr and dark, 
The great arched brows, the parted lips, the teeth 
Like pearls a merchant picks to make a string. 
The satin-lidded eyes, with laahes dropped 
isseplng the dnlloate cheeks, the rounded wrists,' 

smaU feet with bells and bangles decked. 



Tinkling low musid where bobbs siseper : 

Breaking her sasiling dream of some new daaos 

Praised by the prince, some magic ring to flnd. 

Some fairy lore*gifl. Here one lay f^-lsngth. 

Her rina by her cheek, and in its strings 

The Uttie flngers stiU all interlaced 

As when the last notes of her light song played 

Those radiant eyes to sleep and sealed hsr own. 

Another slumbered folding in her arms 

A desert antelope, its slender head 

Borled with back-skqMd horns b e t ween her hrnssii 

Soft nestling : it was eating— when both drowsed— 

Bed roses, and her loosening hand still hdd 

A rose half-mumbled, while a rose-leaf curled 

Between the deer's lips. Here two fHends had doisd 

Together, wearing mdgra^mds, which bound 

Their sister-sweetnem in a starry chain, 

Tiinking them limb to limb and heart to hearty 

Ons pillowed on the blossoms, one on her. 

Another, ere she slept, was stringing stones 

To make a necklet— agate, onyx, sard, 

Ooral and moonstone — round her wrist it glosmsd 

A ooil of splendid ooltM*, while she held. 

Unthreaded yet, the bead to cloee it up 

Green tuikis, carred with golden gods and serlplib 

Lulled by the cadence of the garden stream. 

Thus lay they on the clustered carpets, each 

A girUsh rose with shut leares, waiting dawn 

To open and make dayli^t beautlAiL 

This was the antechamber of the |Mlnce ; 

But at the purdah's fHnge the sweetest sispi— 

Ounga and Ootaml— chief ministers 

In that still house of lore. 

The purdah hung, 
Crimson and blue, with broidered threads of gold. 
Across a portal carred in sandal wood. 
Whence by three steps the way was to the bower 
Of inmost qdendor, and the marriage-couch 
Set on dais soft with silrer cloths. 
Where the foot fell as though it trod on pUes 
Of neem-blooms. All the walls were plates of psai^ 
Cut shapely fkom the shells of Lanka^s ware ; 
And o*er the alabaster roof there ran 
Rich inlaylngs of lotus and of bird. 
Wrought in skilled work of lasulite and Jade, 
Jaeynth and Jsqier ; woren round the dome. 
And down the sides, and all about the fkames 
Wherein were set the fketted lattices, 
Through which there breathed, with moonlight and 

cool ain, 
Scents fhun the shell flowers and the Jesmlas spray* 
Not bringing thither grace or tendemsas 
Sweeter than shed tnm thoee fhir preseness 
Within the place— the beauteous SAkya prtooi^ 
And hen, the stately, bright Tas6dhara. 

Half risen fhmi her soft nest at his sids^ 
The chuddah fhllsn to her waist, her brow 
Laid in both palms, the lorely princess leaned 
With hearing bosom and fhst falling tearL 
Thrice with her Ups she touched SlddArtha*^ hMd, 
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Aai At tte third kin moMMd, ** AwiJc«, my Lord I 
GiT< mt the comfort of tliy ip—c h \ " Th«n h*— 
•* Wlut if it with thM, mj Ufe? ** bat itiU 
Bh» mo»Bod anew before the worde woold oome ; 
Then ipAke, ** AIm, my prince I I Mnk to sleep 
Moit happy, for the babe I bear of thee 
Quickened thii eye, and at my heart there beat 
That doable palae of life and Joy and lore ; 
Whoae h^ipy moslo lolled me, bat— ah I— 
In ilomber I beheld three aif bte of dread, 
With thoaght whereof my heart ii throbbing yet 
I law a white ball with wide branching home, 
▲ lord of paetarei, pacing throagh the itreete, 
Bearing apon hie flnont a gem which ehone 
Aa if tome etar had dropped to glitter there. 
Or like the kantluketone the great make keepe 
To make bright daylight andemeath the earth. 
Slow throagh the itreets toward the gates he paced. 
And none ooold stay him, though there came a toioa 
From Indra's temple, * If ye stay him not, 
The glory of the city goeth forth.* 
Tet none could stay him. Then I wept akrad. 
And locked my arms about his neck, and strore 
And bade them bar the gates; but that ox-king 
Bellowed, and lightly tossing free his crest, 
Broke fh>m my clasp, and burrting throagh the ban, 
Trampled the warders down and passed aw«y. 
The next strange dream was this: Four presences 
Splendid, with shining eyes, so beantifti] 
They seemed the regents of the earth who dwell 
On mount Sumera, lighting from the sky 
With retinue of countless hearenly ones. 
Swift swept unto our d^, where I saw 
The golden flag of Indra on the gate 
Flutter and fall ; and lo I there rose instead 
A glorious banner, all the folds whereof 
Bippled with flashing fire of rubies sewn 
Thick on the silrer threads, the rays wherefrtm 
Set forth new words and weighty sentences 
Whose message made all llring creatures ^ad ; 
And from the east the wind of sunrise blew 
With tender wall, opening those Jeweled scrolls 
So that all flesh might read ; and wondrous blooms- 
Plucked in what clime I know not— fell in showen, 
Colored as none are colored in our groTes.** 

Then spake the prince: ** AH this, my lotos flower; 
Was good to see.** *< Ah lord,** the princess said, 
** Sare that it ended with a Toioe of fear 
Oiying, *The time is night the time is nigh ! * 
Thereat the third dream came ; for when I sought 
Thy side, sweet Lord I ah, on our bed there lay 
An nnpressed pillow and an empty robe- 
Nothing of thee but those I— nothing of thee, 
Who art my life and light, my king, my worldl 
And sleeping still I rose, and sleeping saw 
Thy belt of pearis, tied here below my breasts, 
Change to a stinging snake ; my anklenrings 
Fall off, my golden bangles part and fiJl ; 
The Jasmines in my hair wither to dust ; 
While this oar bridal-coudi sank to the grooad, 



Aad ■ooMthing rent the criaion purdah down; 
Than fiur away I heard the white bull low. 
And fur away the embroidered banner flap. 
And once again that cry * The time is come I * 
But with that cry— which ahakea my qiirlt itUl— 
Iwoket prince I what may such Tiiions Bsaa 
Xzcept I die, or— worse than any death 
Thon shouldst fomke me or be taken?** 

Sweet 
Aa the last smile of sunset was the look 
SiddAftha bent upon his wealing wife. 
** Oomfort thee, dear I ** he said, ** if comfort liirst 
In changeless lore ; for though thy dreams may ba* 
Shadow of things to come, and though the gods 
Ars shaken in their seats, and though the world 
Stands nigh, perchance, to know some way of help^ 
Tet, whatsoerer fall to thee aad me, 
Be rare I loved aad lore Tasddhara.** 



HERODOTUS. 

[HooDonrt, a Greek historian, bom about 484 B. OL, 
is perhaps property called ** The Father of History,** as 
no historical compositions by Greek writers hat* coma 
down to us before his, if any rach existed. He waa aa 
experienced traTeller and obsenrer, aad his miaute de- 
scriptioBs of the countries, people, manners and wondaa 
of Egypt and the neighboring regions are recorded with 
uniform fldeli^ and care. Though hk lore of the mar> 
Tellous sometimes leads him to narrate *hi«g« which 
modem credulity cannot accept, the leading quality of 
his work is graphic and entertaining deacriptloBs of 
what he saw, combined with such traditional aad his- 
torical iaformation as he gathered.] 

These other things were also invented by 
the Egyptians. Each month and daj is as- 
signed to some particular god ; and accoid- 
ing to the daj on which each person is 
bom, they determine what will befall him, 
how he wiU die. and what kind ofperson 
he will be. Ana these things the Grecian 

Soets have made use of. Thej have also 
iscovered more prodigies than all the rest 
of the world ; for when any prodigr occurs, 
thej carefbllj observe and write aown the 
result ; and if a similar occurrence should 
happen afterwards thej think the result 
will be the same. The art of divination is 
in this condition : it is attributed to no hu- 
man beinff, but only to some of the ffods. 
For they have amongst them an oracle of 
Hercules, Apollo. lOnerva, Diana, Mars, 
and Jupiter ; ana that which thev honour 
above all others, is the oracle of Latona in 
the city of Buto. Their modes of delivering 
oracles however are not all alike, but differ 
from each other. The art of mediciBe is 
thus divided amongst them : each physiciaB 
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applies himself to one disease only, and not 
more. All places abound in physicians; 
some physicians are for the eyes, others for 
the head, others for the teeth, others for the 
parts about the belly, and others for inter- 
nal disorders. 

The Egyptians who dwell above the mo- 
rasses, observe all these customs ; but those 
who bye in the morasses, have the same 
customs as the rest of the Egyptians, and as 
in other things, so in this, that each man 
has but one wife, like the Greeks. But to 
obtain food more easily, they have the fol- 
lowing inventions : when the river is full, 
and has made the plains like a sea, great 
numbers of lilies, wtiich the Egyptians call 
lotus, spring up in the water : these they 
gather and dry in the sun ; then having 
pounded the middle of the lotus, which re- 
sembles a poppy, they make bread of it and 
bake it The root also of this lotus is fit 
for food, and is tolerably sweet ; and is 
round, and of the size of an apple. There 
are also other lilies, like roses, tliat ^row in 
the river, the fruit of which is contamed in 
a separate pod, that springs up from the 
root m form very like a wasp^s nest ; in this 
there are many berries fit to be eaten, of the 
size of an olive stone, and they are eaten 
boUi fresh and dried. The byblus, which 
is an annual plant, when they have pulled 
it up in the fens, they cut off the top of it 
and put to some other uses, but the lower 
part that is lefl, to the length of a cubit, 
they eat and selL Those wno are anxious 
to eat the byblus dressed in the most deli- 
cate manner, stew it in a hot pan and then 
eat it. Some of them live entirely on fish, 
which they catch, and gut, and dry in the 
sun, and then eat them dried. 

The Egyptians who live about the fens 
nae an oil drawn from the fruit of the silli- 
eypria, which they call cici ; and they make 
it m the following manner : they plant these 
sillicypria, which in Greece grow sponta- 
neous and wild, on the banks of the rivers 
and lakes : these, when planted in Egypt, 
bear abundance of fruit, though of an offen- 
sive smell. When they have gathered it, 
some bruise it and press out the oil ; others 
boil and stew it, and collect the liquid that 
flows from it ; this is fat and no less suited 
for lamps than olive oil ; but it emits an 
offensive smell. They have the following 
contrivance to protect themselves from the 
mosquitoes, which abound very much. The 
towers are of great service to those who in- 
habit the npper parts of the marshes ; for 



the mosquitoes are prevented by the 
winds from flying hifh : but those who live 
round the marshes have contrived another 
expedient instead of the towers. Every 
man has a net, with which in the day he 
takes fish, and at night uses it in the follow- 
ing manner : in whatever bed he sleeps, he 
tlm>WB the net around it, and then getting 
in, sleeps under it : if he should wrap him- 
self up m his clothes or linen, the musqui* 
toes would bite through them, but they 
never attempt to bite through the net 

Their ships in which they convey mer- 
chandise are made of the acacia, which in 
shape is very like the Gyreniean lotus, and 
its exudation is ffum. From this acacia 
they cut planks about two cubits in length, 
and join them together like bricks, builcung 
their ships in the following manner. They 
fasten the planks of two cubits length round 
stout and long ties : when they have thua 
built the hulk, they lay benches across 
them. They make no use of ribs, but caulk 
the seams inside with byblus. They make 
only one rudder, and that is driven through 
the keel. They use a mast of acacia, and 
sails of byblus. These vessels are unablo 
to sail up the stream unless a fair wind pre- 
vails, but are towed from the shore. Tney 
are tnus carried down the stream : there is- 
a hurdle made of tamarisk, wattled with a. 
band of reeds, and a stone bored through 
the middle, of about two talents in weight f 
of these two, the hurdle is fastened to a 
cable, and let down at the prow of the ves- 
sel to be carried on by the stream ; and tho 
stone by another cable at the stem ; and by 
this means the hurdle, by the stream bear- 
ing hard upon it, moves quickly and drawa 
along 'Hhe baris,'* (for this is the name 

fiven to these vessels,) but the stone being 
ragged at the stem, and sunk to the bot- 
tom, keeps the vessel in its course. They 
have very many of these vessels, and some 
of them carry many thousand talents. WhcD 
the Nile inundates the country, the cities 
alone are seen above its surface, very like 
the islands in the iEgean Sea ; for all the 
rest of Egjrpt becomes a sea, and the cities 
alone are above the surface. When this 
happens, they navigate no longer by the 
channel of the river, but across the plain. 
To a person sailing from Naucratis to 
Memphis, the passage is by the pyramids ; 
this, nowever, is not the usual course, but 
by the point of the Delta and the city of 
Ciercasorus; and in sailing from the sea 
and Canopus to Naucratis across the plain. 
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joa will pass bj the oitj of Anthjlla and 
that called Archandropous. Of these^ An- 
thylla. which is a city of importance, is as- 
siKned to purchase shoes for the wife of the 
reigning king of Egypt ; and this has been 
so as long as Egypt has been subject to the 
Persians. The otner city appears to me to 
derive its name from the son-in-law of Dan- 
aus, Archander, son of Phthius, and grand- 
fon of Aclueus ; for it is called Archandro- 
polis. There may indeed haye been another 
Archander ; but the name is certainly not 
E)ffyptian. 

Hitherto I have related what I have seen, 
what I have thought, and what I have learnt 
by inquiry : but irom this point I proceed to 
give the Egyptian account according to 
what I heani; and there is added to it 
something also of my own observation. The 
priests informed me, that Menes, who first 
ruled over E^ypt, in the first place pro- 
tected Memphis by a mound ; for the whole 
river formerly ran close to the sandy moun- 
tain on the side of Libya ; but Menes, be- 
Sinning about a hundred stades above 
Lemphis. filled in the elbow towards the 
south, dried up the old channel, and con- 
ducted the river into a canal, so as to make 
it flow between the mountains : this bend 
of the Nile, which flows excluded from its 
ancient course^ is still carefully upheld by 
the Persians, being made secure every year : 
for if the river should break through and 
overflow in this part, there would be danger 
lest all Memphis should be flooded. When 
the part cut off had been made firm land by 
this Menes, who was first king, he in the 
first place built on it the city that is now 
caUea Memphis ; for Memphis is situate in 
the narrow part of Egypt ; and outside of it 
he excavated a lake n'om the river towards 
the north and the west ; for the Nile itself 
bounds it towards the east In the next 
place, they relate that he built in it the 
temple of Vulcan, which is vast and well 
worthy of mention. After this the priests 
enumerated from a book the names oi three 
hundred and thirty other kings. In so 
many generations of men, there were 
eighteen Ethiopians and one native queen ; 
the rest were Egjrptians. The name of this 
woman who reigned, was the same as that 
of the Babylonian queen, Nitocris: they 
said that she avenged her brother, whom 
the Egyptians had slain, while reigning 
over them ; and after they had slain him, 
they then delivered the kingdom to her; 
ana she, to avenge him, destroyed many of 



the Egyptians b^ stratagem: for haring 
caused an extensive apartment to be made 
under ground, she pretended that she was 
going to consecrate it, but in reality had 
anot£er design in view : and having invited 
those of the Egyptians whom she xnew to 
have been principally concerned in the 
murder, she gave a great banquet, and when 
they were feasting, she let in the river upon 
them, through a large concealed channeL 
This is all they related of her, except that, 
when she had done this, she threw herself 
into a room full of ashes in order that she 
might escape punishment Of the other 
kings they did not mention any memorable 
deeds, nor that they were in any respect re- 
nowned, except one, the last oi them, Moe- 
ris ; but he accomplished some memorable 
works, as the portal of Vulcan^s temple, 
facing the north wind ; and dug a lake, 
(the dimensions of which I shall describe 
hereafter,) and built pjrramids in it, the 
size of which I shall also mention when I 
come to speak of the lake itself. He, then, 
achieved these several works, but none of 
the others achieved any thing. 

Having therefore passed them by. I shall 
proceed to make mention of the King that 
came after them, whose name was Sesostris.* 

The priests said that he was the first 
who, setting out in ships of war from 
the Arabian Gulf, subdaed those nations 
that dwell by the Red Sea; until sailing 
onwards, he arrived at a sea which was not 
navigable on account of the shoals : and 
afterwards, when he came back to Egypt, 
according to the report of the priests, he as- 
sembled a large army^ and marched tnrongh 
the continent subduing every nation wX 
he fell in witn ; and wnerever he met with 
any who were valiant, and who were yerj 
araent in defence of their liberty, he erected 
columns in their territory, with inscriptions 
declaring his own name and country, and 
how he had conquered them b^ his power : 
but when he subdued any cities without 
fighting and easily, he made inscriptions on 
columns in the same way as among the 
nations that had proved themselves valiant; 
and he had besiaes engraved on them Uie 
secret parts of a woman, wishing to make 
it known that thej were cowardly. Thus 
doing, he traversed the continent, until, 
having crossed from Asia into Europe, he 
subdued the Scythians and Thrmdans: to 
these the Egyptian army appears to me to 
have reach^, and no farther ; for in their 
country the columns appear to have been 
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•ncUd, bat no where beyond them. From 
thence, wheeling round, he went back again : 
and when he arrived at the river Phasis, I 
am nnable after this to say with certainty, 
whether king Sesostris himself, having de- 
tached a portion of his army, left them 
there to settle in that country, or whether 
tome of the soldiers, being wearied with his 
wandering expedition, of their own accord 
remained by tae river Phasis. 



THE DISCOVERY OF MONTREAL. 

[VniifeiB Parknuui wm born at Bofton, ¥■■■, Sept 
leth, 1823. He grmdoated «t Harrard OoUege in 1844; 
be deToted himeelf to tbe itady of eariy American Hie- 
tory and baa prodaced aeyeral bistorical woriuof a bigb 
Older. Among tbeae are ** Hiatorp of the Oomtpkneif 
of JVnKoe,** **Jk« Jenrito fa Norik America,'* ** Tk« 
Orogtm IVoO,** '^LnBaXW* Dtaeofm^ of tibe Groai Wmi,** 
and ** 3nb« Phneen of ProMco in the New Trorld.*"— LitUe 
and Brown, Boaton.] From tbe latter we extract 

Slowly gliding on their way, by walls of 
verdure, brightened in the autumnal sun, 
they saw forests festooned with grape-vines, 
and waters alive with wild-fowl ; they heard 
the song of the blackbird, the thrush, and, 
as they fondly thought, the nightingale. 
The galleon grounded ; they left her, and, 
advancing with the boats alone, on the sec- 
ond of October neared the goal of their 
ho pes , the mysterious Hochelaga. 

Where now are seen the quays and store- 
houses of Montreal, a thousand Indians 
thronged the shore, wild with delight, danc- 
ing, singing, crowding about the strangers, 
ana showering into &e boats their gifts of 
fish and maize ; and, as it grew dark, fires 
lighted up the night, while, far and near, 
the Frencn could see the excited savages 
leaping and rejoicing by the blaze. 

At £iwn of day, marshalled and accou- 
tred, they set forth for Hochelaga. An 
Indian path led them through the forest 
which covered the site of Montreal. The 
morning air was chill and sharp, the leaves 
were changing hue, and beneath the oaks 
the ground was thickl v strewn with acorns. 
They soon met an Inaian chief with a party 
of tribesmen, or, as the old narrative has it, 
" one of the principal lords of the said city,'^ 
attended witn a numerous retinue. Greet- 
ing them after the concise courtesy of the 
forest, he led them to a fire kindlea by the 
tide of the path for their comfort and re- 
fttshment, seated them on the earth, and 



made them a long harangoei receiving in 
re<|uital of his eloquence two hatchets, two 
knives, and a crucifix, the last of which he 
was invited to kiss. This done, they re- 
sumed their march, and presently issued 
forth upon open fields, covered far and near 
with the ripened maize, its leaves rustling, 
its yellow trains gleaming between the 
parting husks. Before them, wrapped in 
forests painted by the early frosts, rose the 
ridgy back of the Mountain of Montreal, 
ana below, encompassed with its cornfields, 
lay the Indian town. Nothing was visible 
but its encircling palisades. They were of 
trunks of trees, set in a triple row. The 
outer and inner ranges inclined till they 
met and crossed near the summit, while the 
upright row between them, aided 'by trans- 
verse braces, gave to the whole an abun- 
dant strength. Within were galleries for 
the defenders, rude ladders to mount them, 
and magazines of stones to throw down on 
the heads of assailants. It was a mode of 
fortification practised by all the tribes 
speaking dialects of the Iroquois. 

The voyagers entered the narrow portaL 
Within, they saw some fifty of those large 
oblong dwellings so familiar in after-years 
to the eyes of the Jesuit apostles in Iroquois 
and Huron forests. They were fifty yards 
or more in length, and twelve or fifteen 
wide, framed of sapling poles closely cov- 
ered with sheets of oark, and each contain- 
ing many fires and many families. In the 
midst of the town was an open area, or 
public square, a stone's throw in width. 
Here, Cartier and his followers stopped, 
while the surrounding houses of bark dis- 
gorged their inmates, — swarms of children, 
and young women and old, their infants in 
their arms. They crowded about the visi- 
tors, crying for delight, touching their 
beards, feeling their faces, and holding up 
the screeching infants to be touched in 
turn. Strange in hue, strange in attire, 
with moustacned lip and bearded chin, with 
arouebuse and glittering halberd, helmet, 
and cuirass, — were the marvellous strangers 
demigods or men? 

Due time allowed for this exuberance of 
feminine rapture, the warriors interposed, 
banished the women and children to a dis- 
tance, and squatted on the ground around 
the French, row within row of swarthy 
forms and eager faces, " as if," says Cartier, 
" we were going to act a play." Then ap- 
peared a troop of women, each bringing a 
mat, with wnich they carpeted the bare 
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«arth for the behoof of their guests. The 
latter beinflr seated, the chief of the nation 
was borne oefore them on a deer-skin by a 
number of his tribesmen, a bedridden old 
savage, paralyzed and helpless, saualid as 
the rest in his attire, and distinguished only 
by a red fillet, inwrought with the d^ed 
quills of the Canada porcupine, encircling 
his lank, black hair. They placed him on 
the ground at Cartier's feet and made sinis 
of welcome for him, while he pointed feebly 
to his powerless limbs, and implored the 
healing touch from the nand of tne French 
chief. Cartier complied, and received in 
acknowledgment the red fillet of his grateful 
patient. And now from surrounding dwell- 
ings appeared a woful throne, the sick, the 
lame, the blind, the maimed, the decrepit, 
brought or led forth and placed on the 
earth before the perplexed commander, "as 
if,'* he says, " a God had come down to cure 
them.'* His skill in medicine being far be- 
hind the emergency^ he pronounced over 
his petitioners a portion of the Gospel of St. 
John, of infallible efficacy on such occa- 
sions, made the sign of the cross, and ut- 
tered a prayer, not for their bodies only, 
but for their miserable souls. Next he read 
the passion of the Saviour, to which, though 
comprehending not a word, his audience 
listened with grave attention. Then came 
a distribution of presents. The squaws and 
children were recalled, and, with the war- 
riors, placed in separate groups. Knives 
and natchets were given to the men, beads 
to the women, and pewter rings and images 
of the Agnus Dei flung among the troop of 
children, whence ensued a vigorous scram- 
ble in the square of Hochela^a. Now the 
French trumpeters pressed their trumpets 
to their lips, and blew a blast that filled the 
air with warlike din and the hearts of the 
hearers with amazement and delight. Bid- 
dine their hosts farewell, the visitors formed 
their ranks and defiled through the gate 
once more, despite the efforts of a crowd of 
women, who, with clamorous hospitality, 
beset them with gifls of fish, beans, com, 
and other viands of strangely uninviting 
aspect, which the Frenchmen courteously 
declined. 

A troop of Indians followed, and guided 
them to tne top of Uie neighboring moun- 
tain. Cartier called it Mont Royals Mon- 
treal ; and hence the name of the busy city 
which now holds the site of the vanishea 
Hochelaga. Stadacone and Hochelaga, 
Quebec and Montreal, in the sixteenth cen- 



tuiT as in the nineteenth, were the centree 
of Canadian population. 

From the summit, that noble prospect 
met his eye which at this day is the delight 
of tourists, but strangely changed, since, 
first of white men, the Breton voyager gazea 
upon it. Tower and dome and spire, con- 
gregated roo&, white sail and gliding 
steamer^ animate its vast expanse with 
varied hfe. Cartier saw a different scene. 
East, west, and south, the mantline forest 
was over all, and the broad blue ribbon of 
the great river glistened amid a realm of 
verdure. Beyond, to the bounds of Mexico, 
stretched a leafy desert, and the vast hive 
of industry, the mighty battle-ground of 
later centuries, lay sunk in savage torpor, 
wrapped in illimitable woods. 



CHANGES. 

Whom tint we lore, 70a know, we leldom wed. 

Time rulee iu alL And Life, indeed, is not 
The thing we planned it ont ere hope wae deed. 

And then, we women cannot chooee oar lot 

Mnch most be borne which it is hard to bear: 
Mnoh giTen away which it were sweet to keep. 

Qod help OS all ? who need, indeed. His care. 
And yet, I know, the Shepherd lores His sheepk 

My little boy begins to babble now 
Upon my knee his eaiiiest infant pnjir. 

He has his filler's eager eyes, I know. 
And, they say too, his mother's sanny hair. 

Bat when he sleeps and smiles apon my knes^ 
And I can feel his light breath coam and go^ 

I think of one (Hearen help and pity met) 
Who loTed me, and whom I lored, long agow 

Who might hare been ... ah, what I dare not thiakl 
We all are changed. Qod Judges for ns best 

God help OS do our daty and not lAurink, 
And trost in hearen homMy for the rest 

Bat blame as women not, if some ^ipear 
Too cold at times ; and some too gay and Ugjkt 

Some grleft gnaw deep. Some woes are bard to bear. 
Who knows the Past? and who can jodge oa right? 



Ah, were we Judged by what we might haTS 
And not by what we are, too apt to ftdl I 

My little child— he sleeps and smUes betwem 
These thoaghts and me. In heaven we shall know all 

Lomn LTTTOir, (Owen Mersdilk.) 
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TO MELPOMENE. 

[Thli od» of HoftACB, fiuaooi in »U tJBMforiwttnMi 
.«ai dignitj, IstniMUtad in Blaekmoad'a Hiagmktt,] 

** Qoem to, Melpomene, MaieL** 

Whom thou, Melpomene, 
Beet onoe with itUl bright aepect nurked at blith. 

On him no lethmUn toile 
flhall ihed the loatre of an ftthlete'e fame. 

Him diell no fiery eteed 
^Tleh to Tiotoiy in Achnnian onr; 

In him no wariike deeds 
iheU from the hiU-top of the Oepitol 

Show to a worid*e applaoee 
'The glorioQi image of a oonqnering chief, 

With Delian leavei adorned 
Who omihed the iwelling menacee of kingi. 

Tet him ehall atreama that flow 
-Through fertile Tiber, and the thick-grown locki 

Of the green foreet-kinga, 
Xttdow with lordship— in iBolian eong. 

Me have the eone of Borne, 
BoTerelgn of cities, deigned to enrol amidst 

The choir belored of bards, 
And now eT*n Knry bites with milder Csng. 

0, thon Pierian Mose, 
That tan*st the sweet clash of the golden shell ; 

Thoa who, if such thy will, 
'Cooldst make mate fishes musical as swans. 

Thins is the boon, all thine. 
That I am singled from the passen-by, 

** Lyrist of Soman song ! ** 
TUm that I breathe and please, if pi 



ease I may. 



I As long M skias shall nourish 
The thunderbolt and gale, 
And, firightened at their ftiry, 
One throbbing heart shall quail ; 

As long as after tempest 

Shall spring one showery bow, 

One breast with peaoeftil promise 
Of reoonoilement glow ; 

As long as Night the oonoaTe 
Sows with her starry seed, 

And but one man those letters 
Of golden writ can read ; 

Long as a moonbeam glimmers, 
Or bosom sighs a tow ; 

Long as the wood-leaTes rustle, 
To oool a weary brow ; 

As long as roses blossom. 
And earth is green in May ; 

As long as eyes shall sparkle 
And smile in Pleasure's ray ; 

As long as cypress-shadows 
The graTes more moumftil makt, 

Or one cheek's wet with weeping, 
Or one poor heart can breiJL ;^* 

So long on earth shall wander 

The Goddess Poesy ; 
And with her one, exulting 

Her Totary to be. 

And singing on, triumphing 
The old earth mansion tlm>ugh. 

Out marches the last minstrel ; 
He IB the last man too. 



THE LAST POET. 

[Anton Alexander, Count Ton Auerqwrg, 1806-18T8, 
was a Ctorman poet ot fine literary skill, whose aom d$ 

OrOn.] 



TAAlCSLATaD BT W. k nOTHnfOKAM. 

*' When will you bards be weary 
Of rhyndng on ? How long 
Ere it is sung and ended, 
The old, eternal song? 

** Is it not long since empty,— 
The horn of full supply : 
And all the posies gathered. 
And all the fountains dry ? '* 

Ai long as the sun's chariot 
Shall keep its asure track, 

4ad but one human Tisage 
GlTe answering glances back 



ON A JOKE I ONCE HEARD FROM 
THE LATE THOMAS HOOD. 

The good-natured reader who has perused 
some of these rambling papers has long 
since seen (if to see has been worth his 
trouble) that the writer belongs to the old- 
fashioned classes of this world, loTes to re- 
member yerr much more than to prophesy, 
and though he canH help being carried on- 
ward, and downward, pernaps, on the hill of 
life, the swift milestones marking their for- 
ties, fifties — ^how many tens or lustres shall 
we say? — ^he sits under Time, the white- 
wigged charioteer, with his back to the 
horses, and his face to the past, looking at 
the receding landscape and the nills fadaag 
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into the ^j distance. Ah me I those grey 
distant hills were green once, and here, ana 
covered with smiling people I As we came up 
the hill there was difficulty, and here and 
there a hard pull to be sure, but strength, 
and spirits, and all sorts of cheery incident 
and companionship on the road ; there were 
the tougn struggles (by Heaven^s merciful 
will I overcome, the pauses, the faintings, the 
weakness, the lost way, perhaps, the bitter 
weather, the dreadful partings, the lonely 
' night, the passionate ^nef — ^towards these I 
turn my thoughts as 1 sit and think in my 
hobby-coach under Time, the silver- wigged 
charioteer. The young folks in the same 
carriage meanwhile are looking forwards. 
Nothing escapes their keen eyes — not a flow- 
er at the side of a cottage-garden, nor a 
bunch of rosy-faced children at the gate : 
the landscape is all briffht« the air brisk and 
jolly, the town yonder Tooks beautiful, and 
do you think they have learned to be diffi- 
cult about the dishes at the inn ? 

Now, suppose Paterfamilias on his jour- 
ney with his wife and children in the socia- 
ble, and he passes an ordinary brick house 
on the road with an ordinary little garden 
in the front, we will say, and quite an ordi- 
nary knocker to the door, and as many 
sashed windows as you please, quite com- 
mon and square, and tiles, windows, chim- 
ney-pots, quite like others : or suppose, in 
dnvmg over such and sucn a common, he 
sees an ordinary tree, and an ordinary 
donkey browsing under it, if you like 
— wife and daughter look at these objects 
without the slightest particle of cariosity 
or interest. What is a brass knocker 
to them but a lion's head, or what not ? and 
a thorn-tree with a pool beside it, but a pool 
in which a thorn and a jackass are re- 
flected ? 

But you remember how once upon a time 
your heart used to beat, as you beat on that 
brass knocker, and whose eyes looked from 
the window above? You remember how 
by that thorn-tree and pool, where the geese 
were performing a prouigious evening con- 
cert, there might be seen, at a certain hour, 
somebody in a certain cloak and bonnet, 
who happened to be coming from a village 
yonder, and whose image had flickered m 
that pool ? In that pool near the thorn ? 
Yes, in that goose-pool, never mind how 
long ago, when there were reflected the im- 
ages of the geese — and two geese more. 
Here, at least, an oldster may have the ad- 
Tantage of his young fellow-travellers, and 



•o Putney Heath or the New Road may be 
invested with a halo of brightness invisible 
to them, because it only beams out of his 
ownsouL 

I have been reading the Memorials of Hood 
by his children, and wonder whether the 
book will have the same interest for others 
and for younger people, as for persons of my 
own age and calling, books of travel to any 
count^ become interesting to ns who have 
been there. Men revisit the old school,, 
though hateful to them, with ever so much 
kindnness and sentimental affection. There 
was the tree, under which the bully licked 
you : here the ground where you had to fag 
out on holidays, and so forth. In a word, my 
dear sir. You are the most interesting sub- 
ject to yourself, of any that can occupy your 
worship's thoughts. I have no doubt, a 
Crimean soldier, reading a history of tnat 
siege, and how Jones and the gallant 99th 
were ordered to charge or what not, thinks, 
''Ah, yes, we of the 100th were placed so 
and so, I perfectly remember." 8o with this 
memorial of poor Hood, it may have, no 
doubt, a greater interest for me than for 
others, for I was fighting, bo to speak, in a 
different part of the field, and engaged, a 
young subaltern in the battle of Life, in 
which Hood fell, young still and covered 
with glory. " The Bridge of Sighs " was 
his Corunna, his heights of Abraham — sick- 
ly, weak, wounded, he fell in the fnll blase 
and fame of that great victory. 

What manner of man was the genios who 
penned that famous song ? What like was 
Wolfe, who climbed and conquered on those 
famous heights of Abraham ? We all want 
to know details regarding men who have 
achieved famous feats, whether of war, or 
wit, or eloquence, or endurance, or know- 
ledge. His one or two happy and heroic ac- 
tions take a man's name and memory out 
of the crowd of names and memories. 
Henceforth he stands eminent. We scan 
him : we want to know all about him : we 
walk round and examine him, are curions. 
perhaps, and think are we not as strong and 
tall and capable as yonder champion ; were 
we not brea as well, and could we not en- 
dure the winter's cold as well as he? Or 
we look up with all onr eyes of admiration ; 
will find no fault with onr hero ; declare his 
beauty and proportions perfect ; kis critics 
envious detractors, and so forth. Yesterday, 
before heperformed his feat, he was no- 
body. Who cared abont his birthplace, his 
parentage, or the colour of his hair? To* 
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^7, by tome single achievement, or by a 
series of great actions to which his genius 
accustoms us, he is famous, and antiquari- 
ans are busy finding out under what school- 
master's ferule he was educated, where his 
grandmother was vaccinated, and so forth. 
If half a dozen washing-bills of Goldsmith^s 
were to be found to-morrow, would they not 
inspire a general interest, and be printed in 
a hundrea papers ? I lighted upon Oliver, 
not very long since, in an old Town and 
Country Magazine, at the Pantheon mas- 
•querade '^ in an old English habif Straight- 
way my imagination ran out to meet him, 
Co look at him, to follow him about. I for- 
got the names of scores of fine gentlemen 
of the past age, who were mentioned besides. 
We want to see this man who has amused 
and charmed us ', who has been our friend, 
and given us hours of pleasant companion- 
ahip and kindly thought. I protest when I 
came, in the midst ofthose names of people 
of fashion, and beaux, and demireps, upon 
those names '^ Sir /. R-yn-lds; in a domino; 
Mr. Cr-d-ck and Dr. O-ldsm-thf in two old 
English dresses,^ I had, so to speak, my 
Jieart in my mouth. What, you nere, my 
dear Sir Joshua ? Ah, what an honour and 
privilege it is to see you ! This is Mr. Gold- 
smith? And very much, sir, the ruff and 
the slashed doublet become you I Doc- 
tor I what a pleasure I had and have in read- 
ily AninuUed Nature^ How did you learn 
the secret of writing the decasyllabic line, 
and whence that sweet wailing note of ten- 
tiemess that accompanies your song ? Was 
Bean Tibbs a real man, and will you do me 
the honour of allowing me to sit at your ta- 
ble at supper? Don't you think you know 
how he would have talked ? Would you not 
have liked to hear him prattle over the 
champagne ? 

Now, Hood is passed away — ^passed off 
the earth as much as Goldsmith or Horace. 
The times in which he lived, and in which 
very many of us lived and were young, are 
changing or changed. I saw Hood once as 
a yoang man, at a dinner which seems al- 
most as ghostly now as that masquerade at 
the Pantheon (1772), of which we were 
speaking anon. It was at a dinner of the 
Literary Fund, in that vast apartment which 
is hung round with the portraits of very 
Urge Soyal Freemasons, now unsubstantial 
frosts. There at the end of the room was 
Hood. Some publishers, I think, were our 
companions. I quite remember his pale 
fikoe 'f he was thin and deaf, and very silent ; 
▼oL.n. 



he scarcely opened his lips during the din- 
ner, and he made one pun. Some gentle- 
man missed his snuff-box, and Hood said, 

(the Freemasons' Tavern was kept, you 

must remember, by Mr. Cuff in those days, 
not bv its present proprietors). Well, the 
box being lost, and asked for, and Cuff 
(remember that name) bein^ the name of 
the landlord. Hood opened his silent jaws 
and said ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ Shall I tell you what 
he said ? It was not a very good pun, which 
the great punster then made. Choose your 
favourite pun out of Whims and Oddities, 
and fancy that was the joke which he con- 
tributed to the hilarity of our little table. 

Where those asterisks are drawn on the 
page, you must know a pause occurred, du- 
ring which I was engaged with Hood's Own, 
having been referred to the book, by this 
life ot the author which I have just been 
reading. I am not going to dissert on 
Hood's humour ; I am not a fiiir judge. 
Have I not said elsewhere that there are one 
or two wonderfully old gentlemen still alive 
who used to give me tips when I was a boy ? 
I can't be a fair critic about them. I al- 
ways think of that sovereign, that rapture 
of raspberry tarts, which made my young 
days happy. Those old sovereign-contribu* 
tors may tell stories ever so old, and I shall 
laugh; they may commit murder, and I 
shall believe it was justifiable homicide. 
There is my friend Baggs, who goes about 
abusing me, and of course our dear mutual 
friends tell me. Abuse away, mon bon/ 
You were so kind to me when I wanted 
kindness, that you may take the change out 
of that gold now, and say I am a cannibal 
and negro, if you will. Ha, Baggs ! Dost 
thou wince as thou readest this line ? Does 
guilty conscience throbbing at thy breast 
tell thee of whom the fable is narrated? 
Puff out thy wrath, and. when it has ceased 
to blow, my Baggs shall be to me as the 
Baggs of old — the generous, the gentle, the 
friendly. 

No, on second thoughts, I am determined 
I will not repeat that joke which I heard 
Hood make. He says he wrote these jokes 
with such ease that ne sent manuscripts to 
the publishers faster than they could ac- 
knowledge the receipt thereof. I won't say 
that they were all good jokes, or that to read 
a great book full of them is a work at pre- 
sent altogether jocular. Writing to a friend 
respecting some memoir of him which had 
been published, Hood says, *^ You will judge 
how well the author knows me, when ne 

31 
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says my mind is rather serious than comic." 
At the time when he wrote these words, he 
evidently undervalued his own serious pow- 
er, and thought that in punning and broad- 
grinning lay his chief strength. Is not there 
something touching in that simplicity and 
humility of faith ? " To make laugh is my 
calling, says he; ^^I must jump, I must 
grin. I must tumble, I must turn language 
heaa over heels, and leap through gram- 
mar ;'' and he goes to his work humbly and 
•ourageously, and what he has to do that 
does he with all his might, through sickness, 
through sorrow, through exile, poverty, fe- 
ver, depression — there he is, always ready 
to his work, and with a jewel of genius in 
his pocket ! Why, when he laid aown his 
puns and pranks, put the motley off, and 
spoke out of his neart, all England and 
America listened in tears and wonder I 
Other men have delusions of conceit and 
fancy themselves greater than they are, and 
that the world slights them. Have we not 
heard how Liston always thought he ought 
to play Hamlet ? Hert' is a man with a pow- 
er to touch the heart almost unequalled, and 
he passes days and years in writing ^^ Young 
Ben he was a nice young man, and so 
forth. To say truth, I have been reading in 
a book of HooiTs Own until I am perfectly 
angry. " You great man, you good man, 
you true genius and poet,*' I cry out, as I 
turn page ai\cr page. ^* Do, do, make no 
more of these jokes, but be yourself, and 
take your station.** 

When Hood was on his death-bed. Sir 
Robert Pet^l, who only knew of his illness, 
not of his imminent danger, wrote to him a 
noble and touching letter, announcing that 
a pension was conferred on him : 

** I am more than repaid," writes Peel, 
'' by the personal satisfaction which I have 
haa in doing that for which you return me 
warm and characteristic acknowledgments. 

'* You fkerhaps think that you are known 
to one with such multifarious occupations 
aa myself merely by general reputation as 
an author ; but I assure you that there can 
Ihj little which you have written and acknow- 
leilged which I have not read; and that 
there are few who can appreciate and admire 
more than myself the good sense and good 
f»*eling which have taught you to infnpe so 
much fun and merriment into writings cor- 
recting folly and exposing absurdities, and 
yet never trespassing beyond those limits 
within which wit and faci»tiousness are not 
Terr often confined. You may write on with 



the consciousness of independence, as free 
and unfettered as if no communication had 
ever passed between us. I am not confer- 
ring a private obligation upon you, but am 
fulnlling the intentions of the legislature 
which has placed at the disposal of the 
Crown a certain sum (miserable, indeed, in 
amount) to be applied to the recognition of 

fublic claims on the bounty of the Crown. 
f you will review the names of those, whose 
claims have been admitted on account of 
their literary or scientific eminence, you will 
find an ample confirmation of the truth of 
my statement 

^^ One return, indeed, I shall ask of you, 
— that you will give me the opportunity of 
making your personal acquaintance." 

And Hood, writing to a friend, enclosing 
a copy of Peel's letter, says : " Sir R^ Peel 
came from Burleigh on Tuesday night, and 
went down to Brighton on Saturday. If he 
had written by post, I should not have had 
it till to-day. So he sent his servant with 
the enclosed on Saturday night ; another 
mark of considerate attention." He is 
frightfully unwell, he continues, his wife 
says he looks quite green : but ill as he is, 
poor fellow, " his well is not dry. He has 

Sumped out a sheet of Christmas fun, is 
rawing some cuts, and shall write a sheet 
more of his novel." 

sad, marvellous picture of courage, of 
honesty, of patient endurance, of duty strug- 
gling against pain 1 How noble Peel's fig- 
ure IS standing by that sick bed 1 how gen* 
erous his words, now dignified and sincere 
his compassion ! And the poor dying man, 
with a heart full of natural gratitude to- 
wards his noble benefactor, must turn to 
him and say — ** If it be well to be remem- 
bered by a minister, it is better still not to 
be forgotten by him in a * hurly Bnrleigh I ' " 
Can you laugH ? Is not the ioke horribly 
pathetic fn>m the poor dying lips ? Aa dy- 
mg Robin Hood must ^re a last ihot with 
his bow — as one reads of Catholics on their 
death-beds putting on a Capnchin dress to 
so out of the world — ^here is poor Hood at 
his last hour putting on his gnastlj motley, 
and uttering one joke more. 

He dies, however, in dearest love and 
peace with his children, wife, and friends ; 
to the former especially his whole life had 
been devoted, and evenr day showed his 
fidelity, simplicity, and affection. In going 
through the record of his most pure, mode»t, 
honourable life, and living aloojr with him. 
jon come to trust him thorongUj and feel 
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that here is a most loyal, affectionate, and 
upright soul, with whom you have been 
brought into communion. Can we say as 
much for all lives of all men of letters ? 
Here is one at least without guile, without 
pretension, without scheming, of a pure life, 
to his family and little modest circle of 
friends tenderly devoted. 

And what a hard work, and what a slen- 
der reward I In the little domestic details 
with which the book abounds, what a sim- 

f»le life is shown to us 1 The most simple 
ittle pleasures and amusements delight and 
occupy him. You have revels on shrimps ; 
the good wife making the pie ; details about 
the maid, and criticisms on her conduct ; 
wonderful tricks played with the plum-pud- 
ding — all the pleasures centring round the 
little humble home. One of the first men 
of his time, he is appointed editor of a maga- 
zine at a salary of £300 per annum, signs 
himself exultingly '^ Ed. N. M. M.,'* and the 
family rejoice over the income as over a 
fortune. He goes to a Greenwich dinner — 
what a feast and rejoicing afterwards ! 

" Well, we drank * the Boz * with a de- 
lectable clatter, which drew from him a good 
warm-hearted speech. ... He looked 
very well, and luid a younger brother along 

with him Then we had songs. 

Barham chanted a Robin Hood ballad, and 
Craikshank sang a burlesque ballad of Lord 
H ; and somebody, unknown to me, 
gave a capital imitation of a French show- 
man. Then we toasted Mrs. Boz, and the 
Chairman, and Vice, and the Traditional 
Priest sang the ' Deep deep sea,' in his deep 
deep voice ; and then we arank to Procter, 
who wrote the said song ; also Sir J. Wil- 
son's good healthy and Cruikshank's and 
Ainsworth's : and a Manchester friend of the 
latter sang a Manchester ditty, so full of tra- 
ding stuff, that it really seemed to have been 
not composed, but manufactured. Jerdan, 
as Jerdanish as usual on such occasions — 
you know how paradoxically he is auite at 
kame in dining otU. As to myself, I had to 
make my second maiden speech^ for Mr. 
Monckton Milnes proposed my health in 
terms my modesty might allow me to repeat 
to yoUj bat my memory won't. However, I 
ascribed the toast to my notoriously bad 
health, and assured them that their wishes 
had already improved it — that I felt a brisk- 
er circulation — a more genial warmth about 
the heart, and explained that a certain 
trembling of my hand was not from palsy, 
or my old ague, but an inclination in my 



hand to shake itself with every one present. 
Whereupon I had to go through the friend- 
ly ceremony with as many of the company 
as were within reach, besides a few more 
who came express from the other end of the 
table. Very gratifying, wasn't it ? Though 
I cannot go quite so far as Jane, who wants 
me to have that hand chopped off, bottled, 
and preserved in spirits. She was sitting 
up for me, very anxiously, as usual when 1 

fo out, because I am so domestic and stea- 
y, and was down at the door before I could 
ring at the gate, to which Boz kindly sent 
me in his own carriage. Poor girl 1 what 
would she do if she had a wild husband in- 
stead of a tame one ? " 

And the poor anxious wife is sitting up, 
and fondles the hand which has been sha- 
ken by so many illustrious men i The little 
feast aates back only eighteen years, and 
yet somehow it seems as distant as a dinner 
at Mr. Thrale's, or a meeting at Will's. 

Poor little gleam of sunshine I very little 
ffood cheer enlivens that sad simple life 
We have the triumph of the magazine ; then 
a new magazine projected and produced l 
then illness and the last scene, and the kina 
Peel by the dying man's bedside, speakine 
noble words of respect and sympathy, ana 
soothing the last throbs of the tender honest 
heart. 

I like. I say. Hood's life even better than 
his books, and I wish, with all my hearty 
Monsieur et cher confrire^ the same could 
be said for both of us, when the ink-stream 
of our life hath ceased to run. Yes : if I 
drop first, dear Baggs, I trust you may find 
reason to modify some of the unfavourable 
views of my character, which you are freely 
imparting to onr mutual friends. What 
ought to be the literary man's point of hon- 
our now-a-days ? Suppose, friendly reader, 
you are one of the craft, what legacy woula 
you like to leave your children 7 First of 
all (and by Heaven's gracious help) you 
would pray and strive to give them such an 
endowment of love, as should last certainly 
for all their lives, and perhaps be transmit- 
ted to their children. You would (by the 
same aid and blessing) keep your honour 
pure, and transmit a name unstained to 
those who have a right to bear it. You 
would, — ^though this faculty of giving is one 
of the easiest of the literary man's qualities 
— ^you would, out of your eamines, small or 
great, be able to help a poor brother in need, 
to dress his wounds, ana, if it were but two* 
pence, to give him succour. Is the money 
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which the noble Macaulay gave to the poor 
lost to his family? God forbid. To the 
loving hearts of his kindred is it not rather 
the most precious part of their inheritance ? 
It was invested in love and righteous doing, 
«nd it bears interest in heaven. You wiU, 
if letters be your vocation, find saving hard- 
er than giving or spending. To save, be 
your endeavour too, against the night's com* 
mg when no man may work ; when the arm 
is weary with the long day's labour ; when 
the bram perhaps grows dark ; when the old. 
who can labour no more, want warmth ana 
rest, and the young ones call for supper. 

Wm. M. Tuackkbat. 



WIFE, CHILDREN AND FRIENDS. 

[Hon. Wiujaji Bobxet Spbmobr. Born, 1770. A 
writer of vende mtcUU. Died 1834.] 

When the black-lettared list to the gods wm presented 
(The list of what Fate for each mortal intends), 

At the long string of ills a kind goddess relented. 
And slipped in three blessings — wife, children and 
fHends. 

In Tain surly Pluto maintained he was cheated. 
For Justice dirine oould not compass its ends{ 

The scheme of man's penance he swore was defeated. 
For earth becomes hearen with wife, children, and 
firiends. 

If the stock of our blias is in stranger hands Tested, 
The fbnd ill secured oft in bankruptcy ends ; 

But the heart issues bills which are nerer protested. 
When drawn on the firm of wife, children, and flriends. 

Though Talour still glows In his life's dying embers, 
The death-wounded tar, who his colours defendH, 

Drops a tear of regret as he, dying, remembers 
How blest wif his home with wife, children, and 
fHends. 

The soldier whose deeds lire Immortal In story, 
Whom duty to far distant latitudes senda, 

With tnmsport would barter whole ages of glory 
For one happy day with wife, children, and fHendiL 

fliough spioe4)readihig gales on his cararaa horer, 
Though for him Arab!a*s (hMn«noe asoendi, 

The merchant stUl thinks of the woodbines that ooTer 
The bower where he sat with wife, children, and 
fHends. 

The dayqifing of youth stni unclouded by ■onow. 

Alone on itself for enjoyment depends : 
But drear is the twilight of age if it borrow 

No warmth fhmi the smile of wife, children, and 
firieads. 



Let the breath of renown erer flreshen and nourish 
The laurel which o'er the dead fitrourite bends ; 

O'er me ware the willow, and long may it flourish. 
Bedewed with the tears of wife, children, and friendt. 

Let us drink, for my song, growing grarer and grarei^ 
To sufctlects too solemn insensibly tends ; 

Let us drink— pledge me high : lore and rirtoe shall 
flarour 
The glass which I fill to wife, children, and fHaiidi. 



BACON^S TRIAL. 

On the 19th of March the King sent a 
message to the Commons, expressing his 
deep regret that so eminent a person as the 
Chancellor should be suspected of miscon- 
duct. His Majesty declared that he had no 
wish to screen the guilty from justice, and 
proposed to appoint a new kind of tribunal, 
consisting of eighteen commissioners, who 
might be chosen from among the members 
of the two Houses, to investigate the matter. 
The Commons were not disposed to depart 
from their regular course of proceeiung. 
On the same day they held a conference 
with the Lords, and delivered in the heads 
of the accusation against the Chancellor. 
At this conference Bacon was not present. 
Overwhelmed with shame and remorse, and 
abandoned bv all those in whom he had 
weakly put his trust, he had shut himself 
up in his chamber from the eyes of men. 
Tne dejection of his mind soon disordered 
his body. Buckingham, who visited him by 
the king's order, " found his lordship rerj 
sick and heavy." It appears from a pa- 
thetic letter wnich the unhappy man ad- 
dressed to the Peers on the day of the con- 
ference, that he neither expected nor wished 
to survive his dis^ce. During several days 
he remained in his bed, refusing to see any 
human being. He passionately told his at- 
tendants to leave him, to forget him, never 
again to name his name, never to remember 
that there had been such a man in the 
world. In the meantime, fresh instances 
of corruption were every day brought to the 
knowledge of his accusers. The nomber 
of charges rapidly increased from two to 
twenty-three. The Lords entered on the in- 
vestigation of the case with laudable alac- 
rity. Some witnessess were examined at 
the bar of the House. A select committee 
was appointed to take the depositions of 
others; and the inquiir was rapidlv pto- 
ceeding, when, on the 26th of Marcliy the 
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kinff adjourned the Parliament for three 

WUt5Kn* 

This measure revived Bacon's hopes. 
He made the most of his short respite. He 
attempted to work on the feeble mind of the 
king. He appealed to all the strongest feel- 
ings of James, to his fears, to his vanity, to 
his high notions of prerogative. Would the 
Solomon of the age commit so ^ross an 
error as to encourage the encroachmg spirit 
of Parliaments? Would Ood's anointed, 
accountable to God alone, pay homage to 
the clamorous multitude? "Those,'' ex- 
claimed Bacon, "who now strike at the 
Chancellor will soon strike at the Crown. I 
am the first sacrifice. I wish I may be the 
last." But all his eloquence and address 
were employed in vain. Indeed, whatever 
Ifr. Montagu may say. we are firmly con* 
▼inced that it was not in the king's power 
to save Bacon, without having recourse to 
measures which would have convulsed the 
realm. The Crown had not sufficient in- 
fluence over the Parliament to procure an 
acquittal in so clear a case of guilt. And 
to dissolve a Parliament which is univer- 
sally allowed to have been one of the best 
Parliaments that ever sat, which had acted 
liberally and respectfully towards the sover- 
eign, and which enjoyed in the highest de- 
gree the favour of Uie people, only in order 
to sto[> a ^rave, temperate, and constitu- 
tional inauiry into the personal integrity of 
the first judge in the kingdom, would have 
been a measure more scandalous and ab- 
surd than any of those which were the ruin 
of the house of Stuart Such a measure, 
while it would have been as fatal to the 
Chancellor's honour as a conviction, would 
have endangered the very existence of the 
monarchy. The king, acting by the advice 
of Williams, very properly refused to engage 
in a dangerous struggle with his people, ror 
the purpose of saving from legal conaemna* 
tion a minister whom it was impossible to 
save from dishonour. He advisea Bacon to 
plead guilty, and promised to do all in his 

Smer to mitigate the punishment Mr. 
ontagu is exceedingly angry with James 
on this account But though we are, in 
general, very little inclined to admire that 
prince's conduct, we really think that this 
advice was, under all the circumstances, 
the best advice that could have been given. 
On the 1 7th of April the Houses re- 
atsembled, and the Lords resumed their in- 
qairies into the abuses of the Court of Chan- 
etiy. On the 22nd, Bacon addressed to the 



Peers a letter, which the Prince of Wales 
condescended to deliver. In this artful and 
pathetic composition, the Chancellor ac- 
knowledged his guilt in guarded and 
general terms, and, while acknowledging, 
endeavoured to palliate it This, however, 
was not thought sufficient by his judges. 
They required a more particular confession, 
and sent him a copy of the charges. Ou 
the 30th, he delivered a paper in which he 
admitted, with few and unimportant reser- 
vations, the truth of the accusations brought 
against him, and threw himself entirely on 
the mercy of his peers. "Upon advised 
consideration of the charges," said he, " de- 
scending into my own conscience, and call- 
ing my memory to account so far as I am 
able, I do plainly and ingenuously confess 
that I am guilty of corruption, and do re- 
nounce all defence." 

The Lords came to a resolution that the 
Chancellor's confession appeared to be full 
and ingenuous, and sent a committee to in- 
quire of him whether it was really sub- 
scribed by himself. The deputies, among 
whom was Southampton, the common 
friend, many years before, of Bacon and 
Essex, performed their duty with great deli- 
cacy, indeed, the agonies of such a mind 
and the degradation of such a name might 
well have soflened the most obdurate na- 
tures. " My lords," said Bacon, " it is my 
act, my hand, my heart I beseech your 
lordships to be merciful to a broken reed.'^ 
They withdrew ; and he again retired to his 
chamber in the deepest dejection. The 
next day, the sergeant-at-arms and the 
usher of ihe House of Lords came to con- 
duct him to Westminster Hall, where sen- 
tence was to be pronouncea. But they 
found him so unwell that he could not 
leave his bed ; and this excuse for his ab- 
sence was readily accepted. In no quarter 
does there appear to have been any desire 
to add to his humiliation. 

The sentence was, however, severe, the 
more severe, no doubt, because the Lords 
knew it would not be executed, and that 
they had an excellent opportunity of ex- 
hibiting, at small cost, the inflexibility of 
their justice, and their abhorrence of cor- 
ruption. Bacon was condemned to pay & 
fine of £40,000, and to be imprisoned in 
the Tower during the king's pleasure. He 
was declared incapable of homing any office 
in the State or of sitting in Parliament ; and 
he was banished for life from the verge of 
the court In such misery and shama 
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ended that long career of worldly wisdom 
and worldly prosperity. 

LoBo Macaulat. 



A CROW THAT FLIES IN HEA- 
VEN'S SWEETEST AIR. 

Fleetly the Ibis flew. The divine days 
came and went. Unheeded the longing 
sunrise, the lingering eve. Unheeded the 
lonely shore of Nubia, that swept, sakia- 
singing, seaward. Unheeded the new 
world of African solitude, the great realm 
of Ethiopia. Unheeded the tropic upon 
which, for the first time we really entered ; 
and the pylons, columns, and'memorial walls, 
that stood solitary in the sand. The How- 
adji lay ill in the cabin, and there is no 
beauty, no antiquity, no new world, to an 
eye diseased. 

Yet illness, said a white-haired form that 
sat shadowy by his side, hath this in it, that 
it smooths the slope to death. The world 
is the organization of vital force ; but when 
a man sickens, the substantial reality reels 
upon his brain. The cords are cut that 
held him to the ship that sails so proudly 
the seas, and he drifts lonely in the jolly- 
boat of his own severed existence, towards 
shores unknown. Drifts, not unwillingly, 
as he sweeps farther away, and his eyes are 
darkened. 

After acute agony, said still the white- 
haired shadow, pausing slowly, as if he, too, 
were once alive and young; death is like 
sleep after toil. After long decay, it is as 
natural as sunset. Yet to sit rose-garlanded 
at the feast of love and beauty, yourself the 
lover, and the most beautiful^ and hearing 
that you shall depart thence in a hearse, 
not in a bridal chariot, to rise smilingly ana 
so gracefully away, is a rare remembrance 
lor any man — an heroic death that does not 
often occur nor is it to be rashly wished. 
For the heroic death is the gods' gifl to 
their favorites. Who shall be presump- 
tuous enough to claim that favor? Nay, if 
all men were heroes, how hard it woula be 
to die and leave them ; for our humanity 
loves heroes more than angels and saints. 
It would be the discovery of a boundless 
California, and gold would be precious no 
more. 

The shadow was silent, and the Nubian 
moonlight crept yellow along the wall ; then, 



playing upon the Howadji's heart-strings 
vaguely and at random, as a dreaming ar- 
tist touching the keys of an instrument, he 
proceeded. Yet we may all know how 
many more the dead are than the living, 
nor be afraid to join them. Here, in Egypt, 
it is tombs which are inhabited, it is the cities 
which are deserted. The great Rameses has 
died, and all his kingdom — why not little 
you and I ? Nor care to lie in a tomb so 
splendid. Ours shall be a sky-vaulted 
mausoleum, sculptured with the figures of 
all life. No man of mature years but has 
more friends dead than living. His friendly 
reunion is a shadowy society. Who people 
for him the tranquil twilight and the sum- 
mer dawn ? In the woods we knew, what 
forms and faces do we see ? What is the 
meaning of music, and who are its persons ? 
What are the voices of midnight, and what 
words slide into our minds, like sudden 
moonlight into dark chambers, and apprise 
us that we move in the vast society of all 
worlds and all times, and that if the van is 
lost to our eyes in the dazzling dawn, and 
the rear disappears in the shadow of night 
our mother, and our comrades fall away 
from our sides — the van, and the rear, and 
the comrades are yet, and all, moving for- 
ward like the water-drops of the Amazon to 
the sea. It is not strange that when severe 
sickness comes, we are ready to die. Long 
buffeted by bleak, blue icebergs, we see at 
last with euuanimity that we are sailing 
into Symmes s hole. 

The Nubian moonlight crept yellow along 
the wall, but the monotonous speech of the 
white-haired mystery went sounding on, 
like the faint far noise of the cataract below 
Philffi. 

Otherwise nature were unkind. She 
smooths the slope, because she is ever gen- 
tle. For to turn us out of doors suddenly 
and unwillingly into the night, were worse 
than a cursing father. But nature can 
never be as bad as man. What boots it 
that faith follows our goinff with a rush 
lantern, and hope totters before with a loci- 
fer? Shrewd sad eyes have scrutinized 
those lights, and whispered only, ^ It is the 
dancing of the will-o-the-wisps among the 
tombs." It is only the gift of nature that 
we die well, as that we are bom well. It 
is nature that unawes death to ns, and 
makes it welcome and pleasant as sleep. 

A mystery I 

But if you say that it is the dim dream of 
the future wrought into the reality of fiuth. 



A CROW THAT FLIES IN HEAVEN'S SWEETEST AIR. 
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thftt imooths death-— then that dream and 
faith aie the devices of nature, like these 
enticing scnlptures upon tomb avenues, to 
lead ns gently down. For I find that all 
men are cheered by this dream although its 
figures are as the men. There are gardens 
and houris, or huntine-grounds and ex- 
haustless deer, or crystal cities where white- 
robed pilgrims sing hymns forever — (how- 
beit, aner Egypt no philosophic Howadji 
will hold that long white garments are of 
heaven.J. 

The nickering form waved a moment in 
the moonlieht and resumed. 

Heaven is a hint of nature, and therein 
«hall we feel how ever kind she is — opening 
the door of death into golden gloom, she 
points to the star that gilds it. She does 
this to all men, and in a thousand different 
ways. But in all lands are seers who would 
monopolize the seeing — Bunyan pilots, sure 
jou will ground in the gloom except you 
embark in their ship, and with their trea- 
tise of navigation. Meanwhile the earth 
has more years than are yet computed, and 
the Bunyan pilots are of the threescore and 
ten species. 

Pnests and physicians agree, that at last, 
all men die oravely, and we are glad to 
listen. Howadji, that bravery was ours. 
We should be as brave as the hundred of 
any chance crowd, and so indirectly we 
know how we should die, even if, at some 
time, death has not looked closely at us 
over the shoulder, and said audibly what we 
knew — that he held the fee simple of our 
-existence. 

The Nubian moonlight waned alon^ the 
wall. We praise our progress, said the 
white-haired shadow, yet know no more 
than these Egyptians knew. We say that 
we feel we are happier, and that the many 
are wiser and better, simply because we are 
alive, and they are mummies, and life is 
warmer than death. The seeds of the world 
were sown along these shores. There is 
none lovelier than Helen, nor wiser than 
Plato, nor better than Jesus. They were 
children of the sun, and of an antiquity 
that already fades and glimmers upon our 
•yes. 

Venus is still the type of beauty — our 
philosophy is diluted rlatonism — our reli- 
gion is an imitation of Christ. The forms 
of our fnmiture are delicately designed 
upon the walls of Theban tombs. Thales, 
after his return from Egypt, determined the 
«iiii*8 orbit, and gave us our year. Severe 



study detects in Egyptian sculptures em« 
blems of our knowledge and our sidlL Have 
you, Howadji, new ideas, or only different 
developments of the old ones? As the 
Ibis bears you southward, are you proud 
and compassionate of your elders and your 
masters— or do you feel simply that the 
earth is round, and that if in temperate 
regions the homely lark soars and sings, in 
the tropics the sumptuous plumage of silent 
birds IS the glittering translation of that 
song ? 

Have you mastered the mystery of death 
— ^have you even guessed its meaning? 
Are Mount Auburn and Greenwood truer 
teachers than the Theban tombs 7 Nature 
adorns death. Even sets in smiles the face 
tbat shall smile no more. But you group 
around it hideous associations, and of the 
pale phantom make an appalling appari« 
tion. Broken columns — inverted torches 
— ^weeping angels and willows are within 
the gates upon which you write. " Whoso 
believeth in me shall never die. ' Black- 
ness and knolling bells, weepers and hope- 
less scraps of Scripture, these are the 
heavy stones that we roll against the sepul- 
chres in which lie those whom you have 
baptized in his name who came to abolish 
death. 

Why should not you conspire with nature 
to keep death beautiful, nor dare, when the 
soul has soared, to dishonor, by the em- 
blems of decay, the temple it has conse- 
crated and honored ? Lay it reverently, and 
pleasantly accompanied, in the earth, and 
there leave it forever, nor know of skulls 
or cross-bones. Nor shall willows weep 
for a tree that is greener — nor a broken 
column symbolize a work completed — nor 
inverted name a pure fire ascending. Bet- 
ter than all, bum it with incense at mom- 
ing^o shall the mortal ending be not 
unworthy the soul, nor without significance 
of the SQuPs condition. Tears, lixe smiles, 
are of nature, and will not be repressed. 
They are sacred, and should fall with flow- 
ers upon the dead. But forgetting grave- 
yards and cemeteries, how silent and solemn 
soever, treasure the dearest dust in sacred 
urns, so holding in your homes forever, those 
who have not forfeited, by death, the rights 
of home. 

The wan, white-hailed shadow wasted in 
the yellow moonlight. 

But all illness is not unto death. Much 
is rather like dark, stony caves of medita- 
tion by the wayside of life. There is no 
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carousing there^ no Knshnk Arnem and 
Ghawazee dancingi but pains as of corded 
hermits and starving ascetics. Yet the 
hermit has dreams Siat the king envies. 
We come thousands of miles to see strange 
landsy wonderful cities, and haunts of fame. 
But in a week^s illness in the blue cabin or 
elsewhere, cities of more shining towers 
and ponderous palace-ranges, lands of more 
wonarous ctowUi and races, than ever Cook 
or Columous discovered, or the wildest 
dreamer dreamed, dawn and die along the 
brain. To those eolden gates and shores 
sublime, no palmy r^ile conducts — not even 
the Euphrates or Tigris, nor any thousands 
of miles, would bring the traveller to that 
sight oick Sinbad, travelling only from 
one side of his bed to the other, could have 
told tales stranger and more fascinating 
than enchanted his gaping guests. 

Ahl could we but tame the fantastic 
genius that onlj visits us with fever, for the 
entertainment of our health, we could well 
spare the descriptive poets, nor read Vathek 
and Hafiz any more. But he is untamable, 
until his brother of sleep, that good genius 
who gives ns dreams, will consent to serve 
oor waking — until stars shine at noonday — 

til palms wave along the Hudson^s shore. 

OioBOB William Cuans. 



BERLIN, 1871. 

The Bpring &tj wm all of a flntt«r with flags ; 

The mad chimM were beating like rarf in the %ir; 
The beggan had slnnk oat of sight with their raga ; 

And the balconies teemed with the rich and the fidr. 

And below, on each side, the long rlstas were set 
In a flramework of fiMea, patient and white,— 

Wires, mothers, and sweetfaearta, with tall eyes wet. 
And sick hearts longing to see the sight. * 



Till at length, when the evening was waning, there ran 
A stir through the crowd, and lar-off, like a flame. 

The netting son Immed on the helms of the van. 
And with tnu^pling of hoofs the prond oonqneron 



And with erery step they adranced, yon might hear 
Women*s Toioes, half-maddened with long^eferred 
Joy: 

* Thank Ood I he Is safe. See, my lore, we are here I 
§m I here am I, darling . and this is our boy I ** 



Or, "Hera am I, dearest, still lUthfU and tmaf 
Tour own lore as of old r* Or an agonised ciy, 

As the loTed lace comes not with the comrades she knew 
And the rough suldiers find not a word to reply. 

And pitiftil hands lead her softly away, 
With a loving heart rent and broken in twain ; 

And tha triumph sweeps onward, in gallant array,— 
The life and the hope, the despair and the pain. 

And the long line sweeps past, and the doll world rol]» 
on, 

Though the rspture is dead, and the sad tean are dry ; 
And careleas of all, till the p ro gr ess be dona. 

Life rides like a conqueror, triumphing by. 



SOUTHWARD. 

The Nubians devote themselves to nuditr 
and to smearing their hair with castor oiL 

At least it seems so from the river. Nor 
have they much chance to do any thing 
else : for Nubia only exists by the grace of 
the aesert or the persistence of the Nile in 
well-doinff. It is a narrow strip of green 
between the mountains on both sides, and 
the river. Often it is only the mere slope 
of the bank which is green. You ascend 
through that, pushing aside the flowering 
lupin and beans, and stand at the top of 
the bank, in the desert Often the desert 
stretches to the stream, and defies it, shoring 
it with sheer sand. A few taxed palms, a 
few taxed sakias, the ever neat little houses, 
the comely black race, and, walling alL the 
inexorable mountains, rocky, jagged, of 
volcanic outline and appearance — Siese are 
the few figures of the Nubian panorama. 

Dates, baskets, mats, the gnm and char> 
coal of the mimosa, a litUe senna, and,. 
farther south, ebony, sandal-wood, riceu 
sugar, and slaves, are all the artides of 
commerce — lupins, beans, and dhonrra, a 
kind of grain, the crops of consumption. 

It is a lonely, solitary land. There are 
no flights of birds, as in Egypt; no wide 
valley reaches, greened with golden plenty. 
Scarce a sail whitens the yellow-blue of the 
river. A few solitary camels and donkeys 
pass, spectral, upon the shore. It seems 
stiller tnan Egypt, where the extent of the 
crops, the fre^uept villages, and constant 
population, relieve the sense of death. In 
Nubia, it is the silence of intense suspense. 
The unyielding mountains range along M 
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Paradise? The tropics, mused the How- 
adji; and instantly imagination was entan- 
gled in an Indian jungle, and there strug 
gled, fettered in glorious foliage, mistaS- 
mg the stripes ana eyes of a royal Bengal 
tiger for the most gorgeous of tropical flow- 
ers. But escaping thence, imagination 
fluttered and fell, and a panorama of stony 
hills, a cloudless, luminous sky, but bare in 
brilliance, enlivened by no clouds, by no 
far-darting troops of birds — a narrow strip 
of green shore — silence, solitude, and saa- 
ness, revealed to the Howadji the dream- 
land of the tropics. 

Yet there was a sunny spell in that land 
and scenery which held me then, and holds 
charmed my memory now. It was a sleep 
— we seemed to live it and breathe it, as the 
sun in £g3rpt. There was luminous lan- 
guor in the air, as from opiate flowers, yet 
with only their slumber, and none of their 
fragrance. It seemed a failure of creation, 
or a creation not yet completed. Nature 
slept and dreamed over her work, and whoso 
saw her sleep, dreamed vaguely her dreams. 

Puck-piloted and girdling the earth in an 
hour, would not the Howadji feel that only 
a minute's journey of that hour was through 
the ripe maturity of creation — the rest em- 
bryo — half conceived or hopeless? "The 
world '* is only the line focus of all the life 
of the world at any period ; but, Gunning 
in blue spectacles, picking gingerbread nuts 
off the D6m palm, now small is that focus I 

One Nubian day only was truly tropical. 
It was near Derr, the chief town, ana the 
azure calm and brilliance of the atmosphere 
forced imagination to grow glorious gar- 
dens upon the shores, and to crown with 
forests, vine-waving, bloom-brilliant, the 
mountains, desert no longer, but divine as 
the vision-seen hill of prophets ; and to 
lead triumphal trains ol wnite elephants, 
bearing the forms and costumes of Eastern 
romance, and giraffes, and the priestly pomp 
of India, through the groves of many-na- 
tured palms that fringea the foreground of 
the picture. It was summer and sunshine 
—41 very lotus day. 

I felt the warm breath of the morning 
streaming over the Ibis, like radiance from 
opening eyes, even before the lids of the 
dawn were lifted. Then came the sun over 
the Arabian mountains, and the waves 
danced daintily in the rosy air, and the 
shores sloped serenely, and the river sang 
and gurgled againRt the prow, whereon sat 
Uie white-turbaned, happy Hassan, placidly 



smoking, and self-involved, as if he heard 
all the white Nile secrets, and those of the 
mountains of the moon. The Ibis spread 
her white wings to the warm wooing wind, 
and ran over me water. Was she not well 
called Ibis, with her long, sharp wings, 
loved of the breeze, that toys with them as 
she flies, and fills them to fullness with 
speed ? 

The sky was cloudless and bumingly rosy. 
To what devote the delicious day ? What 
dream so dear, what book so choice, that 
it would satisfy the spell? Luxury of 
doubt and long delay ! Such wonder itself 
was luxury — it rippled the mind with ex- 
citement, delicately as the wind kissed the 
stream into wavelets. Yet the Howadji 
looked alon^ the shelves and the book was 
found, and m the hot heart of noon, he had 
drifled far into the dreamy depths of Her- 
man Melville's Mapdi. Lost in the rich 
romance of Pacific reverie, he felt all around 
him the radiant rustling of Yilah's hair, 
but could not own that Polynesian peace 
was profounder than his own Nubian si- 
lence. 

Mardi is unrhjrmed poetry, but rhythmi- 
cal and unmeasured. Of a low, lapping 
cadence is the swell of those sentences, like 
the dip of the sun-stilled. Pacific waves. In 
more serious moods, they have the grave 
music of Bacon's Essays. Yet who but an 
American could have written them ? And 
essentially American are they, although not 
singing Niagara or the Indians. 

Komance or reality ? asked, dazed in 
doubt, bewildered Broadway and approving 
Pall Mall. Both, erudite metropolitans, and 
you, ye of the warm slippers. The Howadji 
IS no seaman, yet can he dream the possi* 
ble dreams of the mariner in the mam-top 
of the becalmed or trade-wind-wafled Paci- 
fic whaler. In those musinf^, mingles rare 
reality, though it be romantically edged, as 
those palms of Ibreem, seen tnrongh the 
glass, are framed in wondrous gold and 
purple. — 

On, on, deeper into the Pacific calm, 
farther into that Southern spell I The day 
was divine — the hush, the dazzle, the su- 
premacy of light, were the atmosphere of 
the tropics, and it, toward evening, and for 
days atier, the anxious North blustered in 
after her children, she could neyer steal that 
day from their memories. The apple was 
bitten. The Howadji had tasted the eqiuk 
tor. 

Oboms WnuAM Oavrm, 



THE SONG OF STEAM. 
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THREE SOKKETS. 



TO AIL8A ROCK. 

H— tkiP, Iboa eraggy ooaan pjxmnld I 

Give tammnt from thy Toioa, the sea-fowrs KreHins ! 

When wtTB thy ihoolden mantlad in hnge straAins? 

Wbfln from the ton wm thy brcMd fonbmd hid? 

How long iiTt ainoe the mi^ty Power hid 

Thee heere to aixy eleep from ikthom dneme— 

Bleep in the Up of thunder or eanheeme, 

Or when gmy oloode are thy cold ooTerlidf — 

Tboa anewew it not, for thou art dead aaleep; 

Thy lilb ia hat two dead etemitiea— 

The laat in air, the former in the deep ; 

Fint with the whales, laat with the eagle akiea— 

Drown'd waat thoa till an earthquake made thee iteep ; 

Another oannot wake thy giant aiae. 

John Kkatb. 
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GLENOOB. 

mmp ailenoe, leat the rooka in thunder fkll ; 
Keep ailenoe, leat ye wake the haplee* dead, 
Whoae hlood ia crying fttnn the ground to call 
The doom of Joatice on the murderer'a head I 
Dark and more dark, ye ahadea of erening, lower ; 
Wide and mon wide, ye gathering tempeata, apniad 
Thick okroda and watera round the Arenging Power 
Whoae malimn ia here I The rirer moana ; 
The wind, with deepening aigh fkom hour to hour, 
%HliffT«* the gloom ; a outm ia on the land; 
Trom erery oaTem'd olilT aepulchral groana 
Appal the deeolation ; and around. 
The melancholy mountains loathe the sun. 
And lhall, till the oareer of Time be dooA. 



m. 



BEN NKVm. 

We eliah, w« pani, we panae; again we climb: 
Frown not, etem mountain, nor around thee throw 
Thy mtet and storm, but look with doudlea brow 
O'er all thy giant progeny sublime ; 
While toiling up the immeaaurable height 
We elimb, we pant, we pause : the thickening gloom 
Hath pall'd ua in the darkness of the tomb : 
And on the hafd-woo summit sound nor si^t 
flaluisa na, save the now and chilling blast. 
And all the guardian flenda of Winter's throne, 
flueh too is lifb-t«D tlwnaand parUa past, 
Our Ihme is Tapour. and our mirth a groan. 
But patteooe; tiU the veU be rent away. 
Ami OB our Tiatai flaah celestial day. 



THE SONG OF STEAM. 

[O. W. GirrnuL Bom in Cincinnati in 1818. A cap- 
tain in the United States army during the inTiiion of 
Mexico.] 

Hameas me down with your iron bands, 

Be sure of your curb and rein ; 
For I scorn the power of your puny hands. 

As the tempest scorns a chain t 
How I laughed as I lay concealed frrom sight 

For many a countless hour, 
At the childish boast of human might. 

And the pride of human power I 

When I saw an army upon the land, 

A nary upon the seas, 
Creeping along, a snail-like band. 

Or waiting the wayward breese; 
When I marked the peasant fairly reel 

With the toil which he faintly bore. 
As he feebly turned the tardy wheel, 

Or tugged at the weary oar ;— 

When I measured the panting courser's epeed. 

The flight of the courier-doTe, 
As they bore the law a king decreed. 

Or the lines of impatient lore, 
I could not but think how the world would feel. 

As theee were outstripped afar. 
When I should be bound to the rushing keel. 

Or chained to the flying car I 

Ha, ha, ha t they found me at last ; 

They inrited me forth at length. 
And I rushed to my throne with a thunder-blaii^ 

And laughed in my iron strength I 
Oh, then ye saw a wondrous change 

On the earth and ocean wide, 
Where now my fiery armies range. 

Nor wait for wind or tide. 

Hurrah, hurrah t the waten o'er 

The mountain's steep decline. 
Time— opaoe—haTe yielded to my power. 

The world — the world is mine t 
The rirers the sun hath earliest blest. 

Or those where his beams decline. 
The giant streams of the queenly Weiit, 

And the Orient floods dirine. 

The ocean pales where'er I sweep, 

To hear my strength r^oioe t 
And the monsters of the briny deep 

Cower, trembling at my Tolce. 
I carry the wealth to the lord of earth, 

The thoughts of his godlike mind ; 
The wind lags after my flying forth. 

The lightning is left behind. 

In the darksome depths of the fiathomlees mine^ 

My tireless arm doth play. 
Where the rocks nerer saw the sun's decline^ 

Or the dawn uf the glorious day. 
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MY CHILD. 



I bring earth'i glittering jewela up 

From the hidden cave below, 
And I make the foantain*s granite cap 

With a cryital gush overflow. 

I blow the bellowg, I forge the steel, 

In all the shops of trade ; 
I hammer the ore and turn the wheel, 

Where my arms of strength are made. 
I manage the furnace, the mill, the mint ; 

I carry, I spin, I weave ; 
And all my doings I put into print 

On every Saturday eve. 

I*ve no muscles to weary, no breast to decay, 

No bones to be laid on the " shelf ; ** 
And soon I intend you may ** go and play,'* 

While I manage this world myself. 
But harness me down with your iron bands. 

Be sure of your curb and rein ; 
For I scorn the strength of your puny hands. 

As the tempest scorns a chain I 



THE GOOD TIME COMING. 

[Charlks Mackat, LL.D.,an industrious and success- 
tvd writer in prose and poetry, was bom in 1814. He 
edited the Glasgow Argu$, 1844-47 ; published Memoin 
of Extraordmary Rypukar Dekuiotu, 3 vols., 1841, and 
several volumes of poems, besides editing or writing nu- 
merous other works. He died in 1889.] 

There's a good time coming, boys, 

A good time ooming : 
We may not Hto to see the day. 
But earth shall glisten in the ray 
Of the good time coming. 
Cannon balls may aid the truth, 

But thought's a weapon stronger; 
We'll win our battle by its aid; — 
Wait a little longer. 

There's a good time ooming, boys, 

A good time coming : 
The pen shall supercede the sword, 
And Right, not Might, shall be the lord 
In the good time coming. 
Worth, not Birth, shall rule mankind, 

And be acknowledged stronger ; 
The proper impulse has been giTcn ; — 
Wait a little longer. 

There's a good time coming, boys, 

A good time coming ; 
War in all men's eyes shall be 
A monster of iniquity 

In the good time coming. 
Nations shall not quarrel then, 

To proTC which is the stronger ; 
Nor slaughter men for glory's sake; — 
Wait a little longer. 



There's a good time coming, boys, 

A good time coming : 
Hateftil riTalries of creed 
Shall not make their martyrs bleed 
In the good time coming. 
Religion shall be shorn of pride, 
And flourish all the stronger ; 
And charity shall trim her lamp ;-• 
Wait a little longer. 

There's a good time coming, boys, 

A good time coming : 
And a poor man's family 
Shall not be his misery 

In the good time coming. 
Erery child shall be a help 

To make his right arm stronger ; 
The happier he the more he has : — 
Wait a little longer. 

There's a good time coming, boys, 

A good time coming ; 
Little children shall not toil 
Under or aboTc the soil. 

In the good time ooming ; 
But shall play in healthftil fields 

Till limbs and mind grow stronger ; 
And every one shall read and write ;-~ 
Wait a little longer. 

There's a good time coming, boys, 

A good time coming : 
The people shall be temperate. 
And shtAl Iotc instead of hate. 
In the good time coming. 
They shall use and not abuse. 

And make all yirtue stronger ; 
The reformation has begun ; — 
Wait a little longer. 

'Ihere's a good time coming, boys, 

A good time coming : 
Let us aid it all we can, 
ETery woman, every man. 

The good time coming. 
Smallest helps, if rightly given, 
Make the impulse stronger ; 
'Twill be strong enough one day ;— 
Wait a liUle longer. 



MY CHILD. 

[JoRH Pnaron. Bom at LiteUMd, Oona., April 
6, 1786, died at Medford, Man., ISM. Idooatod at Tale 
Oollege. Began Ufaat the Bar ; bat became aobiaqqentlj 
a merchant; aftarwards a mlnlstar of tiia Unitulim 
Church.] 

I cannot make him dsad I 
His UAr ■anshlny haad 



FROM "THE WOMAN^S FESTIVAL." 
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It 9W9r bonnding round mj itudj eludr ; 

Tet when my eyes, now dim 

With tean, I tarn to him, 
Th« tMon raniahet — ^he is not thero I 

I walk mj parioar Hoor, 

And throagh the open door, 
I hear a footfkU on the chamber itair : 

Fm itepping toward Ihe hail 

To give the boj a call. 
And then bethink me that he ii not theret 

I tread the crowded street : 

A satchelled lad I meet. 
With the same beaming eyes and ooloored hair ; 

And, as he's running by, 

FoUow him with my eye, 
Scaroely beiiering that he is not there ! 

I know his face is hid 

Under the oofUn-lid, 
dosed are his eyes ; cold is his forehead fair : 

My hand that marble felt. 

O'er it in prayer I knelt ; 
Tet my heart whispers that he is not there I 

I cannot make him dead t 

When passing by the bed, 
lo long watched orer with parental care, 

My spirit and my eye 

Seek it inquiringly. 
Before the thought comes that he is not there 1 

When, at the cool, grey break 

Of day, fhnn sleep I wake, 
With my first breathing of the momiug air, 

My soul goes up with joy 

To Him who gave my boy ; 
Then oomes the sad thought that he is not there I 

When, at the day's calm close, 

Before we sed( repose, 
Fm with his BMither, offering up our preyer, 

What'eer I may be saying, 

I am, in spirit, praying 
lor oar boy's spirit, though he is not there I 

Kot there ! Where, then, is he 7 

The form I ased to see 
Wss bat the raiment that he ased to wear. 

The girnTo, that now doth pre« 

Upon that cast-off drvss. 
Is bat hhi wanlrobe locked— he is not there I 

Be Utss I In all the past 

He Utss; nor, to the last, 
Of seeing him again will I despair : 

In draam, I see him now; 

And, on his angel brow, 
I ssett written, ^Thoushaltseemetherel** 

Tes, we all Uire to Ood I 

iWther, thy ohasteniug rod 
So help OS, thine afflicted ones, to bear, 

Tbat In the spirit hmd. 

Meeting at thy right hand, 
*Twin be oar hearren to find that he is therel 



THE BIRDS. 

[AxisroPHiLim, the only writer of Oreek Oomedy, of 
whom any works are left in ftall completeness, was bom 
at Athens, 444, B. C. and died 380, B. 0. His best known 
works are "^ HV KnigkU,'' ** The Aekarmmu,*' ** The 
i>lMce," ♦♦ The doadt," **The Waept,*" " The fVwjs," " The 
Bjrdc," and ** 3^ IFomen'* fWivoi." From the two lat- 
ter we give extracts.] 

*'Our antiquity prored, it remains to be shown 

That Lore Lb our author and master alone ; 

Like him we can ramble, and gambol, and fly 

O'er ocean, and earth, and aloft in the sky : 

And all the world oTer, we're friends to the lover. 

And where other means fail, we are found to preTsil, 

When a peacock or pheasant is sent as a present 

All lessons of primary daily concern 
Ton hare learnt fh>m the birds, and continue to learn. 
Tour best benefactors and early Instructon ; 
We glTe you the warning of seasons returning ; 
When the cranes are arranged, and muster afloat 
In the middle air, with a creaking note. 
Steering away to the Lybian sands, 
Then carefU farmers sow their lands ; 
The craiy vessel is hauled ashore. 
The sail, the rope, the rudder, and oar 
Are all unshipped, and housed in store. 
The shepherd is warned by the kite reappearing. 
To muster his flock, and be ready for shearing. 
Ton quit your old cloak at the swallow's behest, 
In assurance of summer and purchase a Test 
Tor Delphi, for Ammon, Dodona, in fine 
Tor erery oracular temple and shrine. 
The birds are a substitute equal and fair, 
Tor on us you depend, and to us you repair 
Tor council and aid when a marriage is made, 
A purchase, a bargain, a venture in trade : 
Unlucky or lucky, whatever has struck ye— 
An ox or &n ass that may happen to pass, 
A voice in the street, or a slave that you meet, 
A name or a word by chance overheard — 
If you deem it an omen, you call it a bird ; 
And if birds your omens, it clearly will follow 
That birds are a proper prophetic Apollo. 

Tnuulated bg Johk Hookham Fexkb. 



FROM " THE WOMEN'S FESTIVAL." 

They're always abusing the women, 

As a terrible plague to men ; 
They say we're the root of all eril, 

And repeat it again and again ; 
Of war, and quarrels, and bloodshed, 

All mischief, be what it may ; 
And pray, then, why do you marry us. 

If we're all the plagues you say ? 
And why do you take such care of us, 

And keep us so safe at home, 



94 TENNESSEE'S PARTNER. 

And are never easy a moment, Peace. Tennessee's Partner took the lota 

If ever we chance to roam ? of his wife simply and seriously, as was his 

When you ought to be thanking heaven fashion. But to everybody's surprise, when 

That your plague is out of the way— Tennessee one day returned from Marys- 

You all keep ftissing and fretting : ^He, without his partner's wife,— she having 

" Where is my Plague to-day ? ' g^ii^^j ^nd retreated with somebody else,— 

If a Plague peeps out at a window. Tennessee's partner was the first man to 

i/j* ^'A Vu"^ *K Td' * • shake his hand and greet him with affection. 

If she hides then they all keep stanng ^j^ ^ ^j^ j^^ *5 ^ ^ . ^ g 

Until she looks out again. i,u u *- * n • ^- 4 

^ ^ , ^ see the shooting were naturally indiirnant 

T^mM^ tir W. LuoA. OoLmn. .^^^.^ indignation might have found vent in 

^______ sarcasm, but for a certain look in Tennessee's 

Partner's eye that indicated a lack of hu- 
morous appreciation. In fact, he was a 

TENNESSEE'S PARTNER. grave man, with a steady application to 

. ^ practical detail, which was unpleasant in a 

[Feamcu Bret ILaetb,wm born at Albany, New York, Jifficultv 

Aug«t S5. im. H. went to cufomu In 186*. .Dd jjeanwhile a popular feeling against Ten- 



T.""^'^' . mi^, u^h»T, .>pn. »«"">>«| neggee had grown up on thenar He was 

printer, and Anally aditor of a newspaper. Heisat. au Lit. aJ 

preeenU88i. U.S. Consul aiGUeguw. Ilia works, mort known to be a gambler } he was suspected 

of which originauy appean^i in periodicals, include to be a thief In these suspicions Ten nes- 

**amden»ed NoveU^ "-Pbem.," "Lac* of Boarmg Omv^ *®® ®. Pawner was equally Compromised ; his 

and other "Sk«(cA«." (Houghton, Mifflin A Co., Bos- continued intimacy With Tennessee after the 

ton.) We select an extract from Tmiwm'B Pbrtesr.]. ana^r above quoted could Only be accounted 

for on the hypothesis of a copartnership of 
* * * Tennessee's Partner, whom we never crime. At last Tennessee's guilt became 
knew by any other than this relative title: flagrant One day he overtook a stranger 
that he had ever existed as a separate ana on his way to Red Dog. The stranger a&r* 
distinct individuality we only learned later. It ward related that Tennessee beffuiled the 
seems that in 1853 he left Poker Flat to go to time with interesting anecdote ana reminis- 
San Francisco, ostensibly to procure a wife, cence, but illogically concluded the inter- 
He never got any farther than Stockton, view in the following words: "And now, 
At that place he was attracted by a young young man, I'll trouble you for your knife, 
person who waited upon the table at the your pistols, and your money. You see your 
notel where he took his meals. One mom- weppings might get you into trouble at Red 
ing he said something to her which caused Dog, and your money's a temptation to the 
her to smile not unkindly, to somewhat co- evifiy disposed. I think you said your ad- 
quettishly break a plate of toast over his up- dress was San Francisco. I shall endeavour 
turned, serious, simple face, and to retreat to to call." It may be stated here that Ten- 
the kitchen. He followed her, and emerged a nessee had a fine flow of humour, which no 
few moments later, covered with more toast business preoccupation could wholly subdue, 
and victory* That day week they were mar- This exploit was his last Red Dog and 
ried by a Justice of the Peace, and returned Sandy Bar made common cause against the 
to Poker Flat I am aware that something highwayman. Tennessee was hunted in very 
more might be made of this episode, but I much the same fashion as his prototype, the 
prefer to tell it as it was current at Sandy grizzly. As the toils closed around him. he 
Bar — in the gulches and bar rooms — where made a desperate dash through the Bar, 
all sentiment was modified by a strong sense emptjdng his revolver at the crowd before 
of humour. the Arcade Saloon, and so on up Grizzly 
Of their married felicity but little is known, Cafion : but at its ftirther extremity he was 
perhaps for the reason that Tennessee, then stopped by a small man on a gray horse, 
living with his partner, one day took occa- The men looked at each other a moment in 
sion to say something to the bride on his silence. Both were fearless, both self-pos- 
own account, at which, it is said, she smiled sessed and independent ; and both types of 
not unkindly and chastely retreated, — ^this a civilization that in the seventeenth centniy 
time as far as Marysville, where Tennessee would have been called heroic, but, in th« 
followed her, and where they went to house- nineteenth, simply " reckless." " Whiat have 
keeping without the aid of a Justice of the you got there ? — I call," said Tennetsee. 
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3aietlj. " Two bowers and an ace/' said 
16 stranger, as quietly, showing two revolv- 
ers and a bowie knife. ^^ That takes me/' 
returned Tennessee : and with this gam- 
bler's epigram, he threw away his useless 
pistol, and rode back with his captor. 

The trial of Tennessee was conducted as 
fairly as was consistent with a judge and 
jury who felt themselves to some extent 
obliged to justify, in their verdict, the pre- 
vious irregularities of arrest and indictment. 
The law of Sandy Bar was implacable, but 
not vengeful. The excitement and personal 
feeling of the chase were over j with Ten- 
nessee safe in their hands they were ready 
to listen patiently to any defence, which 
they were already satisfied was insufficient 
There being no doubt in their own minds, 
they were willing to give the prisoner the 
benefit of an^ that might exist. Secure in 
the hypothesis that he ought to be hanged, 
on general principles, they indulged him 
with more latitude of defence than his reck- 
less hardihood seemed to ask. The Judge 
appeared to be more anxious than the pri- 
soner, who, otherwise unconcerned, evidently 
took a grim pleasure in the responsibility he 
had created. '* I don't take any hand in this 
yer game," had been his invariable, but good- 
humoured reply to all questions. The Judge 
— ^who was also his captor — for a moment 
vaguely regretted that ne had not shot him 
*' on sight^" that morning, but presently dis- 
missed this human weakness as unworthy of 
the judicial mind. Nevertheless, when there 
was a tap at the door, and it was said that 
Tennessee's Partner was there on behalf of 
the prisoner, he was admitted at once with- 
out question. Perhaps the younger mem- 
bers of the jnr^, to whom the proceedings 
were becoming irksomely thoughtful, hailed 
him as a relief. 

" I was passin' by/' he began, by way of 
apology, "and I thought Fd just step in and 
see how things was getting on with Tennes- 
see thar — my pardner. It's a hot night I 
disremember any sich weather before on the 
bar." 

He paused a moment, but nobody volun- 
teering any other meteorological recollection, 
he ag^ain had recourse to nis pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and for some moments mopped his 
face diligently. 

" Have you anything to say on behalf of 
the prisoner r' astced the judge finally. 

"Thet's it," said Tennessee's Partner, in 
a tone of relief. " I come yar as Tennessee's 



pardner — knowing him nigh on four year, 
off and on, wet and dry, in luck and out o 
luck. His ways ain't allcrs my ways, but 
thar ain't any p'ints in that young man, thar 
ain't any liveliness as he's been up to, as I 
don't know. And you sez to me, sez you — 
confidential like, and between man and man 
—sez you, *Do you know anything in his 
behalf?' and I sez to you, sez I — confiden- 
tial like, as between man and man — ' What 
should a man know of his pardner?'" 

"Is this all you have to say?" asked the 
Judge, impatiently, feeling, perhaps, that a 
dangerous sympathy of humour was begin- 
ning to humanize the Court 

" Thet's so," continued Tennessee's Part- 
ner. " It ain't for me to say anything agin' 
him. And now what's the case? Here's 
Tennessee wants money, wants it bad, and 
doesn't like to ask it of his old pardner. 
Well, what does Tennessee do? He lays 
for a stranger, and he fetches that stranger. 
And you lays for him, and you fetches him ; 
and the honours is easy. And I put it to 
you, bein' a far-minded man, and to you, 
gentlemen, all, as far-minded men, ef this 
isn't so." 

" Prisoner," said the Judge, interrupting, 
" have you any questions to ask this man ?" 

"No! no!" continued Tennessee's Part- 
ner, hastily. " I play this yer hand alone. 
To come down to tne bed-rock, it's just this: 
Tennessee, thar. has played it pretty rough 
and expensive like on a stranger, and on this 
yer camp. And now, what's the fair thing? 
Some would say more : some would say less. 
Here's seventeen hundred dollars in coarse 
gold and a watch, — ^it's about all my pile, — 
and call it square?" And before a hand 
could be raised to prevent him, he had emp- 
tied the contents or the carpe^bag upon the 
table. 

For a moment his life was in jeopardy. 
One or two men sprang to their feet, several 
hands groped for hidden weapons, and a 
suggestion to " throw him from the window" 
was only overridden by a gesture from the 
Judge. Tennessee laughed. And appar- 
ently oblivious of the excitement, Tennes- 
see's Partner improved the opportunity to 
mop his face again with his handkerchief. 

When order was restored, and the man 
was made to understand, by the use of for- 
cible figures and rhetoric, that Tennessee's 
offence could not be condoned by money, 
his face took a more serious and sanguinary 
hue, and those who were nearest to him no- 
ticed that his rough hand trembled slightly 
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on the table. He hesitated a moment as he 
slowly returned the gold to the carpe^bag, 
as if he had not yet entirely caught the ele- 
vated sense of justice which swayed the tri- 
bunaly and was perplexed with the belief that 
he had not offered enough. Then he turned 
to the Judge, and saying, '* This yer is a lone 
hand, played alone, and without my pard- 
nor/* he bowed to the jury and was about to 
withdraw, when the Judge called him back. 
*Mf vou have anything to say to Tennessee, 
you 'had better say it now." For the first 
timo that evening the eyes of the prisoner 
and his strange advocate met Tennessee 
smiliHi, showed his white teeth, and saying, 
** Kuchrod« old man !" held out his hand. 
Tennessee's Partner took it in his own, and 
•ayii\g, *' I just dropped in as I was passin' 
t\« see how thinffs was gettin' on,'' let the 
hand (uissively t^l, and adding that ^^ it was 
a warm night^*' again mopped his face with 
his handkerchief, and without another word 
withdrt^w. 

The two men never again met each other 
alive. For the unparalleled insult of a bribe 
olt'ertnl to Judge Lynch — who, whether big- 
ottni, weak, or narrow, was at least incor- 
ruptible — firmly fixed in the mind of that 
utythiealpersonage any wavering determina- 
tion of Tennessee's fate ; and at the break 
of day he was marched, closely guarded, to 
meet it at the top of Marley's Hill. 

Tennessee's Partner was not in the group 
that surrounded the ominous tree. But as 
thoy turned to disperse, attention was drawn 
to the singular appearance of a motionless 
donkey-cart halted at the side of the road. 
As they approached, they at once recognised 
the venerable " Jenny" and the two-wheeled 
cart as the property of Tennessee's Partner, 
— used by nim in carrying dirt from his 
claim ; and a few paces distant the owner of 
the equipage himself, sitting under a buck- 
eye tree, wiping the perspiration from his 
glowing face. In answer to an inauiry, he 
said he had come for the body of the dis- 
eased" ^Mf it was all the same to the com- 
mittee." He didn't wish to "hurry any- 
thing;" he could "wait" He was not 
working that day ; and when the gentlemen 
were done with the "diseased," he would 
take him. "Ef thar is any present," he 
added, in his simple, serious way, "as would 
care to jine in the fun'l, they kin come." 
Perhaps it was from a sense of humour, 
which I have already intimated was a fea- 
ture of Sandy Bar, — ^perhaps it was from 



something even better than that ; but two* 
thirds of the loungers accepted the invita- 
tion at once. 

It was noon when the body of Tennessee 
was delivered into the hands of his Partner. 
As the cart drew up to the fatal tree, we no- 
ticed that it contained a rough oblong box, 
apparently made from a section of sluicing, 
— and half filled with bark and the tasseU 
of pine. The cart was frirther decorated 
wiCh slips of willow, and made frttgrant with 
buck-eve blossoms. When the body was de- 
posited in the box, Tennessee's Partner drew 
over it a piece of tarred canvas, and gravely 
mounting the narrow seat in front, with his 
feet upon the shafts, urged the little donkey 
forward. The equipage moved slowly on, 
at the decorous pace which was habitual with 
"Jenny," even under less solemn circum- 
stances. The men — half-cnriously, half-jest- 
ingly, but all good-humouredly — strolled 
along beside the cart *, some in advance, some 
a little in the rear of the homely catafalque. 
But, whether from the narrowing of the road 
or some present sense of decorum, as the 
cart passed on, the company fell to the rear , 
in couples, keeping step, and otherwise as- 
suming the external show of a formal pro- 
cession. Jack Folinsbee, who had at the 
outset played a funeral march in dumb show 
upon an imaginary trombone, desisted, from 
a lack of sympathy and appreciation, — not 
having, perhaps, your true humorist's capa- 
city to be content with the enjoyment of nis 
own fun. 

The way led through Grizzly Caff on — ^by 
this time clothed in funereal drapery and 
shadows. The red- woods, burying tneir moc- 
casined feet in the red soil, stood in Indian 
file alon^ the track, trailing an uncouth bene- 
diction from their bending boughs upon the 
passing bier. A hare, surprised into help- 
less activity, sat upright and pulsating in the 
ferns by the roadside as the corUge went by. 
Squirrels hastened to gain a secure outlook 
from the higher boughs ; and the blue-jays, 
spreading their wings, fluttered before them 
like outriders, until the outskirts of Sandy 
Bar were reached, and the solitary cabin of 
Tennessee's Partner. 

Viewed under more favourable circum- 
stances, it would not have been a cheerful 
place. The unpicturesque site, the rude 
and unlovely outlines, the unsavoury details, 
which distinguish the nest-building of the 
California miner, were all here, with the 
dreariness of decay superadded. A few 
paces from the cabin there was a rough en- 



doanre, which, io the brief dA^ of Tennea* I 
■ee's PATtaer's matrimonial felicitj, had been 
naed aa a garden, but waa now overgrown | 
with fem. As we approached it, we were 
•nrprieed to find that what we had taken 
for a recent attempt at cultivation waa the ' 
broken aoil abont an open grave. 

The cart waa halted before the encloaore -, 
and rejecting the offers of aaalBtance with , 
the tame air of aimple self-reliance he had ' 
displajed throughout, Tennessee's Partner 
lifted the rough coSin on his back, and de- 
poaited it, unaided, within the ehallow grave. 
He then nailed down the board which aerved 
aa a lid 1 and mounting the little nionnd of 
earth beside it, took off hia hat, and alowljr 
mopped hia face with his handkerchief. This 
the crowd felt wns a preliminary to speech ; 
and they disposed themselves variously on 
■tumpa Bod boulders, and satexpectanL 

''When a man," began Tennessee's Part- 
ner, alowly, "has been running free all day, 
what'a the natural thing for him to do? 
Whvj to come home. And if he ain't in a 
condition to go home, what can his best 
ftiend do? Why, bring him homel And 
here's Tennessee has been running Iree, and 
we brings bim home from his wandering." 
He paused, and picked up a fragment of 
qaartz, rubbed it thougbtfullv on his sleeve, 
and went on: "It ain't the' first time that 
I've packed him on my back, as you see'd 
me now. It ain't the first time that I brought 
him to this yer cabin when he couldn't help 
himself; it ain't the first time that I and 
'Jinny' have waited for him on von hill, and 
pckea bim np and so fetched him home, 
when he couldn't speak, and didn't know 
me. And now that it's the last time, why 

" he paused, and rubbed the quartz 

gently on his sleeve — "yoa see it's a sort of 
rough on his partner. And now, gentlemen," 
he added, abrnptly, picking up his long- 
handled shovel, "the fun'l's over; and my 
thanks, and Tennessee's thanks to you for 
your trouble." Resisting any proffers of aa- 
■iatance, he began to fill in the grave, turn- 
ing his back upon the crowd, that after a few 
momenta' hesitation, gradually withdrew. 
As they crossed the little ridge that hid ' 
Sandy Bar from view, aome, looking back, 
thought they could see Tennesaee'a Partner, . 
hii work done, sitting upon the grave, hia 
■hovel between his knees, and his face boned 
ia hia red bandanna handkerchief. Bnt it 
was argued by otheni that yon couldn't tell , 
hia face from his handkerchief at that dis- ' 
taaee; and thia point remained undecided. | 



One night, when the Pines beside the 
cabin were swaying in the storm, and trail- 
ing their tender fingers over the roof, and 
the roar and msh of the swollen river were 
heard below, Tennessee's Partner lifted hia 
head from the pillow, saying, " It ia time to 
gofor Tenneaaee; I muat put 'Jinny' in the 
cart;" and wonld have risen from hia bed 
but for the restraint of his attendant. Strug- 
gling, he still pursued his singular fancyr 
There, now, steady, 'Jinny,' — steady, oil) 
girl. How dark it is I Look ont for th« 
mts, — and look ont for him, too, old gaL 
Sometimes, jou know, when he's blind 
dmnk, he drops down right in the trail. 
Keep on straight np to the pine on the top 
of the hill. Thai^-I told you so 1— thar he 
is, — coming this way, too, — all by himself. 
sober, and his face a-shining. Tennetseai 
Fardnerl" 

And BO they meL 



INDUSTRY. 
Nature expects mankind shonld share 
The duties of the public care. 
Wbo's bom for slothT To aome we find 
The plougbman'a annual toil aligned i 
Some at ue Bounding anvil glow ; 
Some the awift-Bliding shuttle throw ; 
Some, studious of the wind and tide. 
From pole to pole our oommeroe guide; 
Some (taught by industry) impart 
With hands and feet the works of art ; 
While some, of genius more refined, 
With head and tongue assist mankind. 
Each ^ming at one common end, 
Proves to the whole a needftil friend. 
Thua, bom each other's nseftil aid, 
By tuma are obligations paid 

The monarch, when hia table's spread, 
la to the clown obliged for bread ; 
And, when in alt his glory dreat, 
Owee to the loom his royal vest. 
Do not the mason's toil and care 
Protect him from the inclement airF 
Doea not the cutler'a art supply 
The ornament that guards hia Ihi^f 
All theae, in duly to the tJirone, 
Their oommon obligatlona own. 
"Tla he (hia own and people's oausa) 
Proteota their properties and lawa. 
Thua they their honest toil employ, 
Aod with content the frtiita enjoy. 
In every rank, or great or amall, 
'Tie industry anppcrta us aU. 
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THE BELATED TRAYELLEKS. 

(WaahingtoB Iiriiif; bora in New York, 8d April, 
1T78; diad a* Bunnyiida, on th* Hodaon, 1850. His 
•flkthor WM « gofH^man, his inoth«r an EogUahwonum. 
He WM admitted to tha bar in 18M, bat nerer praotiMd; 
beoanw a partner with hit two brothen in a oommerdal 
.^stabliahment, and on the fltilore of thii hooae in 1817, 
he reeolTed to devote himeelf to hie true Tooation— 
iiteratore. He was alreadj well known aa an anther, 
Air a> early aa 180S he had pabliahed a number of 
«ketohea under the peeudonym of Jonathan Oldatjle ; 
four yean after that he had produced, in ooi\|nnotiop 
with his brother William, the first of the Satmoffundi 
«eriea of papers ; and three years later he had issued the 
'/exoellently Joooae"— as Soott called it— ifutory of 
Uno York, by Diedrioh Knickerbocker. He now began 
the business of autharship with the publication of 
the Sketek^Book, London, 1820. Nearly all his books 
were niarrellouily suocassAil in this oountiy and in 
America ; and it will suffice to mention here the titles 
ef those by which he will be best remembered : Brace- 
bridge Ball: Tola of a TraveUer; The Life and Voyagee 
4if Christopher Columbut (for which Mr. Munrny paid the 
author 8000 guineas); The Coiiq%Mt qf Oranada: The 
CoMpanioneof CUumbus: and The AlhanUnn, Irving 
apent about twenty years of his lilb in Europe ; he held 
eeveral appointments fkom the American goTernment ; 
And he reoeiTed one of the two fifty-guinea gold medals 
ordered by George IV. to be presented to the two 
Authors who should have attained the greatest excel- 
Jence in hirtoiical composition.^ The fi>llowing it from 
The TramUer.} 

It WM late one evening that a carriage, 

drawn by males, slowly toiled its way np one 

of the passes of the Apennines. It was through 

one of the wildest defiles, where a hamlet oc- 

<carred only at distant intervals, perched on 

the summit of some rocky height, or the white 

towers of a convent peeped out from among the 

thick mountain passage. The carriage was of 

jmcient and ponderous construction, its faded 

^embellishments spoke of former splendour, but 

its crazy springs and axle-trees creaked out the 

tale of present decline. Within was seated a 

tall, thin old gentleman, in a kind of military 

travelling dress, and a foraging cap trimmed 

with fur, though the gray locks which stole 

from under it hinted that his fighting days 

were over. Beside him was a pale beautiful 

^1 of eighteen, dressed in something of a 

northern or Polish costume. One servant was 

aeated in front, a rusty, crusty-looking fellow, 

with a scar across his face; an orange-tawny 

sehnur-bart, or pair of mustaches, bristling 

from under his nose, and wore altogether the 

air of an old soldier. 

It was, in fact, the equipage of a Polish 

1 It waa Hallam who reoeiTed the second medal. 



nobleman; a wreck of one of those prinoely 
families which had lived with almost oriental 
magnificence, but had been broken down and 
impoverished by the disasters of Poland. The 
count, like many other generous spirits, had 
been found guilty of the crime of patriotism, 
and was in a manner an exile from his coun- 
try. He had resided for some time in the first 
cities of Italy for the education of his daugh- 
ter, in whom all his cares and pleasures were 
now centred. He had taken her into society, 
where her beauty and her accomplishments 
had gained her many admirers; and had she 
not been the daughter of a poor broken-down 
Polish nobleman, it is no more than probable 
that many would have contended for her hand. 
Suddenly, however, her health had become 
delicate and drooping; her gaiety fled with 
the roses of her cheek, and she sunk into si- 
lence and debility. The old count saw th« 
change with the solicitude of a parent "We 
must try a change of air and scene," said he; 
and in a few days the old family carriage was 
rumbling among the Apennines. 

Their only attendant was the veteran Gas- 
par, who had been bom in the family, and 
grown rusty in its service. He had followed 
his master in all his fortunes; had fought by 
his side; had stood over him when fallen in 
battle; and had received, in his defence, the 
sabre-cut which added such g^mness to his 
countenance. He was now his valet, his stew- 
ard, his butler, his factotum. The only being 
that rivalled his master in his aflectiona waa 
his youthful mistress; she had grown up under 
his eye. He had led her by the hand when 
she was a child, and he now looked upon her 
with the fondness of a parent; nay, he even 
took the freedom of a parent in giving hia 
blunt opinion on all matters which he thought 
were for her good; and felt a parent's vanity 
in seeing her gased at and admUfed. 

The evening was thickening: they had been 
for some time passing through narrow gorgea 
of the mountains, along the edge of a tumbling 
stream. The scenery was lonely and savagei 
The rocks often beetled over the road, with 
flocks of white goats browsing on their brinks, 
and gazing down upon the travellers. Th^ 
had between two and three leagues yet to go 
before they could reach any village; yet the 
muleteer, Pietro, a tippling old fellow, who 
had refreshed himself at the last halting-plaoe 
with a more than ordinary quantity of wine, 
sat singing and talking alternately to hia 
mules, and suffering them to lag on at a 
snail's pace, in spite of the frequent entreaiiea 
I of the count and the maiedictiona of Gaqpas; 
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The cloadi began to roll in heavy maoo e o 
jUDong the monntains, shrouding their sommits 
from the view. The air of theee heighta, too, 
waa damp and chilly. The ooont's solidtude 
on his daoghter^s account overcame his usual 
patience. He leaned from the carriage, and 
called to old Pietro in an angry tone. " For- 
ward!'* said he. " It will be midnight before 
we arrive at our inn." " Yonder it is, signer/' 
said the muleteer. "Where?" demanded the 
count. "Yonder," said Pietro, pointing to 
a desolate pile of building about a quarter 
of a league distant " That the place? — why 
it looks more like a ruin than an inn. I 
thought we were to put up for the night at a 
comfortable village." Here Pietro uttered a 
string of piteous exclamations and ejaculations, 
such as are ever at the tip of the tongue of a 
delinquent muleteer. "Such roads! and such 
mountains! and then his poor animals were 
way-worn, and leg- weary; they would fall 
lame; they would never be able to reach the 
village. And then what could his eccellenza 
wish for better than the inn; a perfect castello 
— a palazza — and such people, and such a 
larder! — and such beds! — his eccellenza might 
fare as sumptuously and sleep as soundly there 
as a prince ! " The count was easily persuaded, 
for he was anxious to get his daughter out of 
the night air ; so in a little while the old car- 
riage rattled and jingled into the great gate- 
way of the inn. 

The building did certainly in some measure 
answer to the muleteer's description. It was 
large enough for either castle or palazza; built 
in a strong, but simple and almost rude style; 
with a great quantity of waste roouL It had, 
in fact, been, in former times, a hunting-seat 
for one of the Italian princes. There was space 
enough within its walls and in its out-buildings 
to have accommodated a little army. A scanty 
household seemed now to people this dreary 
mansion. The faces that presented themselves 
on the arrival of the travellers were begrimed 
with dirt, and scowling in their expression. 
They all knew old Pietro, however, and gave 
him a welcome as he entered, singing and talk- 
ing, and almost whooping, into the gateway. 

The hoetess of the inn waited herself on the 
count and his daughter, to show them the apart- 
menta. They were conducted through a long 
gloomy corridor, and then through a suite of 
chambers opening into each other, with lofty 
ceilings, and great beams extending across 
them. Everything, however, had a wretched, 
squalid look. The walls were damp and bare, 
excepting thai here and there hung some great 
painting, large enough for a chapel, and black- 



ened out of all distinctness. They chose two 
bed-rooms, one within another, the inner one 
for the daughter. The bedsteads were massiva 
and missh^>en; but on Ay^Mwining the beds, 
so vaunted by old Pietro, they found them 
stuffed with fibres of hemp, knotted in greal 
lumps. The count shrugged his shoulders, 
but there was no choice lefL The dullness of 
the apartments crept to their bones; and they 
were glad to return to a ooounon chamber, or 
kind of hall, where there was a fire burning in 
a huge cavern, miscalled a chimney. A quan- 
tity of green wood had just been thrown on, 
which puffed out volumes of smoke. The 
room corresponded to the rest of the mansion. 
The floor was paved and dirty. A great oaken 
table stood in the centre, immovable from its 
size and weight. 

The only thing that contradicted this pre- 
valent air of indigence was the dress of the 
hostess. She was a slattern, of course; yet 
her garments, though dirty and negligent, 
were of costly materials. She wore several 
rings of great value on her fingers, and jewels 
in her ears, and round her neck was a string 
of laige pearls, to which was attached a spark- 
ling crucifix. She had the remains of b^uty; 
yet there was something in the expression of 
her countenance that inspired the young lady 
with singular aversion. She was officious and 
obsequious in her attentions, and both the 
count and his daughter were relieved when she 
consigned them to the care of a dark sullen- 
looking servant-maid, and went off to super- 
intend the supper. 

Caspar was indignant at the muleteer for 
having, either through negligence or design, 
subjected his master and mistress to such 
quarters; and vowed by his mustaches to have 
revenge on the old varlet the moment they 
were safe out from among the mountains. He 
kept up a continual quarrel with the sulky 
servant-maid, which only served to increase 
the sinister expression with which she regarded 
the travellers from under her strong dark 
eyebrows. As to the count, he was a good- 
humoured, passive traveller. Perhaps real 
misfortunes had subdued his spirit, and ren- 
dered him tolerant of many of those petty evils 
which make prosperous men miserable. He 
drew a laige broken arm-chair to the fireside 
for his daughter, and another for himself, and 
seizing an enormous pair of tongs, endeavoured 
to rearrange the wood so as to produce a blaze. 
His efforts, however, were only repaid by thicker 
puffs of smoke, which almost overcame the 
good gentleman's patience. He would draw 
back, cast a look upon his delicate daughter. 
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then upon the cheerlefls squalid apartment, 
and shiugging hU shoulders, would give a fresh 
stir to the fire. 

Of all the miseries of a comfortless inn, how- 
ever, there is none greater than sulky attend- 
ance; the good count for some time bore the 
smoke in silence, rather than address himself 
to the scowling servant-maid. At length he 
was compelled to beg for drier firewood. The 
woman retired muttering. On re-entering the 
room hastily, with an armful of faggots, her 
foot slipped; she fell, and striking her head 
against the corner of a chair, cut her temple 
severely. The blow stunned her for a time, 
and the wound bled profusely. When she 
recovered, she found the count's daughter ad- 
ministering to her wound, and binding it up 
with her own handkerchief. It was such an 
attention as any woman of ordinary feeling 
would have yielded; but perhaps there was 
something in the appearance of the lovely 
being who bent over her, or in the tones of her 
voice, that touched the heart of the woman, 
unused to be ministered to by such hands. 
Certain it is, she was strongly affected. She 
caught the delicate hand of the Polonaise, and 
pressed it fervently to her lips: ** May San 
Francesco watch over you, signora!" exclaimed 
she. 

A new arrival broke the stillness of the inn. 
It was a Spanish princess with a numerous 
retinue. The court-yard was in an uproar; 
the house in a bustle; the landlady hurried to 
attend such distinguished guests; and the poor 
count and his daughter, and their supper, were 
for the moment forgotten. The veteran Cas- 
par muttered Polish maledictions enough to 
agonize an Italian ear; but it was impossible 
to convince the hostess of the superiority of his 
old master and young mistress to the whole 
nobility of Spain. 

The noise of the arrival had attracted the 
daughter to the window, just as the new- 
comers had alighted. A young cavalier sprang 
out of the carriage, and handed out the prin- 
cess. The latter was a little shrivelled old 
lady, with a face of parchment, and a spark- 
ling black eye; she was richly and gaily dressed, 
and walked with the assistance of a gold-headed 
cane as high as herself. The young man was 
tall and elegantly formed. The count's daugh- 
ter shrunk back at sight of him, though the 
deep frame of the window screened her from ob- 
servation. She gave a heavy sigh as she closed 
the casement What that sigh meant I cannot 
say. Perhaps it was at the contrast between 
the splendid equipage of the princess, and the 
crazy, rheumatic-looking old vehicle of her 



father, which stood hard by. Whatever might 
be the reason, the young lady closed the case- 
ment with a sigh. She returned to her chair,- 
a slight shivering passed over her delicate 
frame; she leaned her elbow on the arm of the 
chair; rested her pale cheek in the palm of 
her hand, and looked mournfully into the fire. 
The count thought she appeared paler than 
usual. " Does anything ail thee, my child?" 
said he. "Nothing, dear father!" replied 
she, laying her hand within his, and looking 
up smiling in his face; but as she said so, a 
treacherous tear rose suddenly to her eye, and 
she turned away her head. ''The air of the- 
window has chilled thee," said the count, fond- 
ly, " but a good night's rest will make all well 
again." 

The supper-table was at length laid, and the- 
supper about to be served, when the hostess 
appeared, with her usual obsequiousness, apo- 
logizing for showing in the new-comers; but 
the night air was cold, and there was no other 
chamber in the inn with a fire in it. She had 
scarcely made the apology when the princesa 
entered, leaning on the arm of the elegant 
young man. The count immediately recog- 
nized her for a lady whom he had met fre- 
quently in society both at Rome and Naples; 
and at whose conversaziones, in fact, he had 
constantly been invited. The cavalier, too, 
was her nephew and heir, who had been great- 
ly admired in the gay circles both for his merita 
and prospects, and who had once been on a 
visit at the same time with his daughter and 
himself at the villa of a nobleman near Naples. 
Report had recently affianced him to a rich 
Spanish heiresa 

The meeting was agreeable to both the count 
and the princess. The former was a gentle- 
man of the old school, courteous in the extreme ; 
the princess had been a belle in her youth, and 
a woman of fashion all her life, and liked to be 
attended to. 

The young man approached the daughter, 
and began something of a complimentary ob- 
servation; but his manner was embarraased, 
and his compliment ended in an indistinct 
murmur, while the daughter bowed without 
looking up, moved her lips without articulating 
a word, and sunk again into her chair, where 
she sat gazing into the fire, with a thousand 
varying expressions passing over her counten- 
ance. This singular g^reeUng of the young 
people was not perceived by the old ones, who 
were occupied at the time with their own 
courteous salutations. It wia arranged that 
they should sup together; and ai the prineev 
travelled with her own cook, a very tote' 
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Able topper soon nnoked upon the botrd; this, 
too, WM aasisted by choice winoB, and liqaeun, 
And delicate confitures brought from one of 
^er carriages; for she was a veteran epicure, 
And curious in her relish for the good things 
•of this world. She was, in fact, a vivacious 
little old lady, who mingled the woman of dis- 
.dpation with the devotee. She was actually 
en her way to Loretto to expiate a long life of 
gallantries and peccadilloes by a rich offering 
at the holy shrine. She was, to be sure, rather 
A luxurious penitent, and a contrast to the 
primitive pilg^^ms, with scrip, and staff, and 
cockle-shell; but then it would be unreasonable 
•ioexpect such self-denial from people of fashion; 
and there was not a doubt of the ample efficacy 
of the rich crucifixes, and golden vessels, and 
jewelled ornaments, which she was bearing to 
•the treasury of the blessed Virgin. 

The princess and the count chatted much 
•during supper about the scenes and society in 
which they had mingled, and did not notice 
•that they had all the conversation to them- 
selves; the young people were silent and con- 
Mrained. The daughter ate nothing, in spite 
of the politeness of the princess, who contin- 
ually pressed her to taste of one or other of the 
delicacies. The count shook his head: "She 
is not well this evening," said he, " I thought 
she would have fainted just now as she was 
looking out of the window at your carriage on 
its arrival." A crimson glow flushed to the 
very temples of the daughter; but she leaned 
over her plate, and her tresses cast a shade 
over her countenance. 

When supper was over, they drew their chairs 
About the great fireplace. The flame and 
smoke had subsided, and a heap of glowing 
-embers diffused a grateful warmth. A guitar, 
which had been brought from the count's car- 
riage, leaned against the wall; the princess 
perceived it: *' Can we not have a little music 
before parting for the night?" demanded she. 
The count was proud of his daughter's accom- 
plishment, and Joined in the request. The 
young man made an effort of politeness, and 
taking up the guitar, presented it, though in 
An embarrassed manner, to the fair musician. 
Bhe would have declined it, but was too much 
confused to do so; indeed, she was so nervous 
and agitated, that she dared not trust her voice 
to make an excuse. She touched the instru- 
ment with a faltering hand, and, after prelud- 
ing a little, accompanied herself in several 
Polish airs. Her father's eyes glistened as he 
sat gazing on her. Even the crusty Caspar 
lingered in the room, partly through a fond- 
ness for the music of his native country, but 



chiefly through his pride in the musician. 
Indeed, the melody of the voice, and the deli- 
cacy of the touch, were enough to have charmed 
more fastidious ears. The little princess nod- 
ded her head and tapped her hand to the music, 
though exceedingly out of time; while the 
nephew sat buried in profound contemplation 
of a black picture on the opposite wall. " And 
now," said the count, patting her cheek fondly, 
** one more favour. Let the princess hear that 
little Spanish air you were so fond of. You 
can't think," added he, "what a proficiency 
she made in your language; though she has 
been a sad girl and neglected it of late." The 
colour flushed the pale cheek of the daughter; 
she hesitated, murmured something; but with 
sudden effort collected herself, struck the guitar 
boldly, and began. It was a Spanish romance, 
with something of love and melancholy in it. 
She gave the first stanza with great expression, 
for the tremulous, melting tones of her voice 
went to the heart; but her articulation failed, 
her lip quivered, the song died away, and she 
burst into tears. The count folded her ten- 
derly in his arms. "Thou art not well, my 
child," said he, "and I am tasking thee cruel- 
ly. Retire to thy chamber, and God bless 
thee!" She bowed to the company without 
raising her eyes, and glided out of the room. 
The count shook his head as the door closed. 
"Something is the matter with that child," 
said he, "which I cannot divine. She has 
lost all health and spirits Utely. She was 
always a tender flower, and I had much pains 
to rear her. Excuse a father^s foolishness," 
continued he, "but I have seen much trouble 
in my family; and this poor girl is all that is 
now left to me; and she used to be so lively — " 
"May be she's in love!" said the little prin- 
cess with a shrewd nod of the head. " Impos- 
sible I " replied the good count artlessly. ' * She 
has never mentioned a word of such a thing 
to me. " How little did the worthy gentleman 
dream of the thousand cares, and griefs, and 
mighty love concerns which agitate a virgin 
heart, and which a timid girl scarce breathes 
unto herself. The nephew of the princess rose 
abruptly and walked about the room. 

When she found herself alone in her cham- 
ber, the feelings of the young lady, to long 
restrained, broke forth with violence. She 
opened the casement, that the cool air might 
blow upon her throbbing temples. Perhaps 
there was some little pride or pique mingled 
with her emotions; though her gentle nature 
did not seem calculated to harbour any such 
angry inmate. "He saw me weep!" said she, 
with a sudden mantling of the cheek, and 
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a Bwelling of the throat, "bat no matter! — 
no matter!" And eo laying, she threw her 
white arms across the window-frame, buried 
her face in them, and abandoned herself to an 
agony of tears. She remained lost in a reverie, 
nntil the soond of her father's and Caspar's 
▼oices in the a<yoining room gave token that 
the party had retired for the night. The lights 
gleaming from window to window showed 
that they were conducting the princess to her 
apartments, which was in the opposite wing 
of the inn; and she distinctly saw the figure 
of the nephew as he passed one of the case- 
ments. She heaved a deep heart-drawn sigh, 
and was about to close the lattice, when her 
attention was caught by words spoken below 
her window by two persons who had just turned 
an angle of the building. "But what will 
become of the poor young lady?" said a voice 
which she recognized for that of the servant- 
woman. "Pooh! she must take her chance," 
was the reply from old Pietro. "But cannot 
she be spared?" asked the other entreatingly; 
"she's so kind-hearted!" "Cospetto! what 
has gqt into thee?" replied the other petulant- 
ly: "would you mar the whole business for 
the sake of a silly girl?" By this time they 
had got so far from the window that the Polon- 
aise could hear nothing further. 

There was something in this fragment of 
conversation that was calculated to alarm. 
Did it relate to herself? — and if so, what was 
this impending danger from which it was en- 
treated that she might be spared? She was 
several times on the point of tapping at her 
father's door, to tell him what she had heard; 
but she might have been mistaken; she might 
have heard indistinctly; the conversation might 
have alluded to some one else; at any rate it 
was too indefinite to lead to any conclusion. 
While in this state of irresolution she was 
startled by a low knocking against the wain- 
scot in a remote part of her gloomy chamber. 
On holding up the light she beheld a small 
door there which she had not before remarked. 
It was bolted on the inside. She advanced, 
and demanded who knocked, and was answered 
in the voice of the female domestic On open- 
ing the door the woman stood before it pale 
and agitated. She entered softly, laying her 
finger on her lips in sign of caution and secrecy. 
"Fly!" said she: "leave this house instantly, 
or you are lost!" The young lady, trembling 
with alarm, demanded an explanation. "I 
have no time," replied the woman, " I dare 
not — I shall be missed if I linger here — but 
fly instantly, or you are lost." "And leave 
my father?" "Where is he?" "In the ad- 



Joining chamber." "Call him then, bnt lose 
no time." 

The young lady knocked at her father's door. 
He was not yet retired to bed. She hurried 
into his room, and told him of the fearful 
warning she had received. The count returned 
with her into her chamber, followed by Caspar. 
His questions soon drew the truth out of the 
embarrassed answers of the woman. The inn 
was beset by robbers. They were to be intro- 
duced after midnight, when the attendants of 
the princess and the rest of the travellers were 
sleeping, and would be an easy prey. " But 
we can barricade the inn, we can defend our- 
selves," said the count "What! when the 
people of the inn were in league with the ban- 
ditti?" "How then are we to escape? Can 
we not order out the carriage and depart?" 
" San Francesco ! for what ? To g^ve the alarm 
that the plot is discovered? That would make 
the robbers desperate, and bring them on you 
at once. They have had notice of the rich 
booty in the inn, and will not easily let it 
escape them." "But how else are we to get 
off?" " There is a horse behind the inn," said 
the woman, "from which the man has Just 
dismounted who has been to summon the aid 
of a part of the band who were at a distance." 
"One horse! and there are three of us!" said 
the count "And the Spanish princess!" cried 
the daughter anxiously — "How can she be 
extricated from the danger ? " " Diavolo ! what 
is she to me?" said the woman in sudden pas- 
sion. " It is you I come to save, and you will 
betray me, and we shall all be lost! Hark!" 
continued she, " I am called — I shall be dia- 
oovered — one word more. This door leads by 
a staircase to the court-yard. Under the shed, 
in the rear of the yard, is a small door leading 
out to the fields. You will find a horse there; 
mount it; make a circuit under the shadow of 
a ridge of rocks that you will see; proceed cau- 
tiously and quietly until you cross a brook, 
and find yourself on the road just where there 
are three white crosses nailed against a tree; 
then put your horse to his speed, and make 
the best of your way to the village — ^but recol- 
lect, my life is in your hands — say nothing of 
what you have heard or seen, whatever may 
happen at this inn." 

The woman hurried away. A short and 
agitated consultation took place between the 
count, his daughter, and the veteran Caspar. 
The young lady seemed to have lost all appre- 
hension for herself in her solicitude for the 
safety of the princess. "To fly in selfish al- 
ienee, and leave her to be massacred!" A 
shuddering seized her at the very thooi^ 
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The gallantry of the count, too, rerolted at the 
idea. He oonld not consent to torn his back 
upon a party of helpless trayellers, and leave 
them in ignorance of the danger which hang 
OTer them. " But what is to become of the 
yoang lady/' said Caspar, "if the alarm is 
given, and the inn thrown in a tumult? What 
may happen to her in a chance-medley affray ?" 
Here the feelings of the father were roused : he 
looked upon his lovely, helpless child, and 
trembled at the chance of her falling into the 
hands of ruffians. The daughter, however, 
thought nothing of herself. "The princess! 
the princess! — only let the princess know her 
danger." — She was willing to share it with 
her. 

At length Caspar interfered with the zeal of 
a faithful old servant. No time was to be lost 
— ^the first thing was to get the young lady out 
of danger. "Mount the horse," said he to 
the count, "take her behind yon, and fly! 
Make for the village, rouse the inhabitants, 
and send assistance. Leave me here to give 
the alarm to the princess and her people. I 
am an old soldier, and I think we shall be able 
to stand siege until you send us aid." The 
daughter would again have insisted on staying 
with the princess — "For what?" said old Cas- 
par, bluntly; "you could do no good. Tou 
would be in the way. We should have to take 
care of you instead of ourselves." There was 
no answering these objections : the count seized 
his pistols, and taking his daughter under his 
arm, moved towards the staircase. The young 
lady paused, stepped back, and said, faltering 
with agitation — "There is a young cavalier 
with the princess — her nephew — ^perhaps he 
may — ** "I understand you, mademoiselle," 
replied old Caspar with a significant nod ; "not 
a hair of his head shall suffer harm if I can 
help it!" The young lady blushed deeper 
than ever: she had not anticipated being so 
thoroughly understood by the blunt old ser- 
vant "That is not what I mean," said she, 
heiitating. She would have added something, 
or made some explanation, but the moments 
were precious, and her father hurried her 
away. 

They found their way through the court- 
yard to the small postern gate, where the horse 
stood, fastened to a ring in the wall. The 
count mounted, took his daughter behind him, 
and thej prooeeded as quietly as possible in 
the direction which the woman had pointed 
oat Many a fearful and an anxious look did 
the daughter east back upon the gloomy pile 
of boildlng: the lights which had feebly twin- 
kled through the dosty easements were one by 



one disi^ipearing, a sign that the hmm was 
gradually sinking to repose; and she tiembled 
with impatience, lest succour should not arrive 
until that rq>ose had been filially intermpted. 
They passed silently and safely along the akirta 
of the rocks, protected from observation by 
their overhanging shadows. They erosscd the 
brook, and reached the place where three white 
crosses nailed against a tree told of some mur- 
der that had been committed there. Just as 
they had reached this ill-omened spot thej 
beheld several men in the gloom coming down 
a craggy defile among the rocka "Who goea 
there?" exclaimed a voice. The count pot 
spurs to his horse, but one of the men sprang^ 
forward and seized the bridle, the horse became 
restive, started back, and reared, and had not 
the young lady clung to her father, she would 
have been thrown off. The count leaned for- 
ward, put a pistol to the very head of the ruf- 
fian, and fired. The latter fell dead. The 
horse sprang forward. Two or three shota 
were fired which whistled by the fug^tivea^ 
but only served to augment their speed. Thej 
reached the village in safety. 

The whole place was soon aroused: but sath 
was the awe in which the banditti were held, 
that the inhabitants shrunk at the idea of en- 
countering them. A desperate band had for 
some time infested that pass through the moun- 
tains, and the inn had long been suspected of 
being one of those horrible places where th^ 
unsuspicious wayfarer is entrapped and silent! j 
disposed of. The rich ornaments worn by the 
slattern hostess of the inn had excited heavy 
suspicions. Several instances had occurred ir 
snudl parties of travelleis disappearing myste- 
riously on that road, who it was supposed at 
first had been carried off by the robbers for 
the sake of ransom, but who had never been 
heard of more. Such were the tales buzzed in 
the ears of the count by the villagers as he 
endeavoured to rouse them to the rescue of the 
princess and her train from their perilous situ- 
ation. The daughter seconded Uie exertion* 
of her father with all the eloquence of prayert^ 
and tears, and beauty. Every moment thai 
elapsed increased her anxiety until it became 
agonizing. Fortunately there was a body of 
gens-d'annes resting at the village. A number 
of the young villagers volunteered to accompany 
them, and the little army was put in motion. 
The count having deposited his daughter in n 
place of safety, was too much of the old soldier 
not to hasten to the scene of danger. It would 
be difficult to paint the anxious agitation of 
the young lady while awaiting the result 

The party arrived at the inn Just in timtu 
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The robbers, finding their plans discovered, 
and the trayellers prepared for their reception, 
had become open and furious in their attack. 
The princess's party had barricaded themselves 
in one suite of apartments, and repulsed the 
robbers from the doors and windows. Caspar 
had shown the generalship of a veteran, and 
the nephew of the princess the dashing valour 
of a young soldier. Their ammunition, how- 
ever, was nearly exhausted, and they would 
have found it difficult to hold out much longer, 
when a discharge from the musketry of the 
gens-d'armes gave them the joyful tidings of 
■succour. A fierce fight ensued, for part of the 
robbers were surprised in the inn, and had to 
atand siege in their turn; while their comrades 
made desperate attempts to relieve them jfrom 
nnder cover of the neighbouring rocks and 
thickets. 

I cannot pretend to give a minute account 
of the fight, as I have heard it related in a 
variety of ways. Suffice it to say, the robbers 
were defeated; several of them killed, and 
aeveral taken prisoners; which last, together 
with the people of the inn, were either exe- 
•cuted or sent to the galleys. 

I picked up these particulars in the course 
of a journey which I made some time after the 
ovent had taken place. I passed by the very 
inn. It was then dismantled, excepting one 
wing, in which a body of gens-d'armes was 
stationed. They pointed out to me the shot- 
holes in the window-frames, the walls, and the 
panels of the doors. There were a number 
of withered limbs dangling from the branches 
of a neighbouring tree, and blackening in the 
air, which I was told were the limbs of the 
robbers who had been slain and the culprits 
who had been executed. The whole place 
had a dismal, wild, forlorn look. "Were 
Any of the princess's party killed?" inquired 
the Englishman. "As far as I can recollect, 
there were two or three." "Not the nephew, 
I trust?" said the fair Venetian. "Oh no: 
lie hastened with the count to relieve the 
jmxiety of the daughter by the assurances of 
victory. The young lady had been sustained 
throughout the interval of suspense by the very 
intensity of her feelings. The moment she 
«aw her father returning in safety, accompanied 
by the nephew of the princess, she uttered a 
cry of rapture and fainted. Happily, however, 
she soon recovered, and what is more, was 
married shortly after to the young cavalier, 
and the whole party accompanied the old prin- 
cess in her pilgrimage to Loretto, where her 
votive offerings may still be seen in the trea- 
amy of the Santa C^Ma." 



THE GURTIUS AND THE RUSSELL. 

In the proud Forum's central spaoa 
Earth yawned— a gulf profoundl 

And there, with awe on every faoe, 
Rome's bravest gathered round; 

Each seeming, yet with startled ear, 

The Oracle's dread voice to hear. 

Toung CuRTius on his war-horse sprang, 
'Mid plaudits deep— not loud. 

For admiration oheck'd each tongue 
In all the circling crowd: — 

He gave his noble steed the reinl 

Earth's closing gulf entomb'd the twain! 

Grant that the deed, if ever done^ 

Was chivalrous, and bold; 
A loftier and a nobler one 

Our history can unfold: 
Nor shall our heroine, meekly calm. 
To Rome's proud hero yield the palm. 

The RuBSSLL stood beside her lord 
When evil tongues were rife; 

And perjury, with voice abhorr'd, 
Assail'd his fame and life: — 

She stood there in the darkest hour 

Of Tyranny's and Faction's power .^ 

No stem oracular behest 

Her gentle courage gave; 
No plaudits, utter'd or suppress'd, 

Gould she expect or crave; 
Duty, alone, her Delphic shrine. 
The only praise she sought — divinew 

She sate at Guilt's tribunal bar 

In Virtue's noblest guise: 
Like a sweet, brightly-shining star 

In night's o'erolouded skies: 
Still, in that scene of hopeless strife, 
Southampton's daughter, Russell's wifel 



iThe poet ben alludes to tlie Ibllowiiig 
the aoooont of Lord BoMeU'e triah^ 

"lord RuMteU, Uaj I hare eonMbody write to hely 
my memoxyt 

" Mr. Attorrup-ifeneraL Tee, a earvanl 

** lord Chi^'j^utiet. Anjof ToarierTaatiiliaUaBrisI 
yoa in writing anything yon pleaee for yoo. 

**LoniRMM$M. ](yWuPBiahan,flBykcd.todoil" 

Mr. JflA^, in nriewing BogenT «*Hiiiiiaa UIS* 
(Attn. Me9., No. 82X in whieh the abore dialogM is 
quoted, saye:— " We know of nothing at onoe ao pa- 
thetic and ntbUme aa theee Ibw simple 
When we reooUeot who Rnwell and hie wifc 
what a deetiny was then impending, this 
makee the heart ewell almoat to baatiag." 
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Tearlen In lone, in goodnen grett, 

She rote — her lord to aid; 
And well might he intrott his fate 

To one lo undiamayed. 
Asking, with fond and grateful pride, 
1^0 help hat that her love supplied. 

Hen was no briefly-daring mood. 

Spent on one fearful deed! 
The gentle courage of the good 

More lasting worth can plead; 
And hers made bright in after years 
The mother's toils, the widow^s tears. 

Woman of meek, yet fearless soul! 

Thy memoiy aye shall live; 
Nor soon shall history's raried scroll 

A name more glorious give: — 
What English heart but feeU its claim 
Far, far beyond the Roman's fame? 

BSBWABP Babtov. 



THE INQUIRY. 

Amongst the mjrrtles as I walked. 
Love and my sighs thus intertalk'd: 
** Tell me,** said I, in deep distress, 
''Where I may find my shepherdess f" 

^*Thou fool,'* said Love, *'know*Bt thou not this. 

In everything that's good she is? 

In yonder tulip go and seek. 

There thou may'st find her lip, her cheek. 

** In yon enamell'd pansy by, 
There thou shalt have her curious eye; 
in bloom of peach, in every bud. 
There wave the streamers of her blood. 

** In brightest lilies that there stand, 
The emblems of her whiter hand; 
In yonder rising hill there smell 
Such sweets as in her bosom dweU.'* 



«« 



*Tii true," said I, and thereupon 
I went to pluck them one by one. 
To make of parts a union; 
But on a sudden all was gone! 

With that I stopt. Said Love, "There be. 
Fond man, resemblances of thee; 
And as these flow*rB, thy joys shall die, 
Even in the twinkling of an eye; 
And an thy hopes of her shall wither, 
Like those short sweets thus knit together." 

Tbomas Caksw. 
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[Harriet Martinsau, bom 12th Jui^ 18M, at Nor* 
wioh ; di0d at AmbloridA, S7th June, 1870. Hsr anots- 
ton ramoved from France to England on tha rBvocaiion 
of tha Edict of Nantat. In 18» aha ivoad h«r fliat 
book, JkffoUfnuU Bxereisa for th$ Tcung; and sabsa- 
qaantly prodooad namaroas works of travel, history, 
biography, and fiction, bssidm cvaya and short talas 
illartratira of social and political aoonomy. Amongst 
har ohiaf ptodactions ara: Society im America; Rttro' 
$peet qf IFuUm Travd: Bidorp qf Bitgland during tk§ 
TJdrip Tion* Pmee: Biograpkieal SkitdUt; Tki Foti' 
ilm PkHotopky nf AtigutU ComU, fraaly translatad and 
condensed ; Tract* on Sut^teU r^d/oHng to the Workimg- 
eUum$: Mary Campbdl, a tala; Ikertrookt tha most 
popular of har woriu of fiction ; ForeM and Oame-law 
TaU$^ ttom whidi tha following tala is takm ; and her 
Afilobiogrt^jf,] 

There is reason to believe that, a thousand 
years ago, one of the prettieat rural districto in 
England was that which has since been called, 
with a mixture of compasaion and contempt, 
the Fens. For a considerable extent south and 
Bouih-weat of the Wash wide rivers flowed be- 
tween wooded islands, on whoee rising grounds 
were erected the buildings suited to the cha- 
racter of the age and the locality; — here a 
monastery surrounded by orchards and vine- 
yards ; — there the dwellings of the superinten- 
dents of the fisheries, — and elsewhere the lodges 
of the foresters in the service of king or abbot. 
Where dreary and sickly swamps afterwards ex- 
tended from east to west, noble woods marked 
the undulations of the soil; and the waters 
which, some centuries later, bred ague and 
fever from their slime, then flowed and ebbed 
in their main channels, and were clear and 
wholesome in the stillest coves and recesses 
which aflbrded their tribute of eels to the 
monks, and permitted the formation of thick 
ice in its season. 

A region so fair and fertile, lying near the 
east coast of our island, was, above every other, 
tempting to the Danes in their predatory visits 
of those days. Again and again did they bum 
the towns, pillage the estates, and lay waste 
the fields of the district: but the peculiar 
beauty of the scene was scarcely impaired. 
The orchards bloomed and bore fruit, — ^the 
forests spread their leafy shade, — and tha 
waters abounded with fish, aa if men were 
living in the peace of the religion they pro- 
fessed. 

Thus it was when King Canute began his 
reign. Qrentebrige (since called Cambridge) 
had been a second time burned by the Danea 
in A.D. 1010; and it had scarcely bipgun to riat 
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from its roinfl when a great sea-flood, foar yean 
later, and then tempests and scarcity, dis- 
couraged the inhabitants from enterprise and 
industry. But the country districts showed 
scarcely any diminution of their beauty. The 
rising and the setting sun gleamed on the 
reaches of the rivers; and the stars were re- 
flected in the still lagoons: — the thickets on 
Thom-ey (Thorn Island) were blossomy and 
firagrant as ever in spring; and in autumn the 
heavy crops of ruddy apples on the orchard 
slopes promised an average brewing of cider. 
Under this beauty and promise, however, was 
hidden much hardship and hunger. Between 
the fear and the actual ravages of the Danes, 
the lands under tillage had been neglected or 
laid waste; and there was a scarcity, for years 
together, of wheat, barley, and beans. The 
former dwellers in our island, whether Saxons 
or Danes, had no notion of abstinence, except 
on fast-days. Their capacity for taking food 
was beyond anything that modem habits can 
give an idea of ; and they went on with their 
four ample meals a day till their stores 
were exhausted, and they had to depend on 
their precarious fishing, fowling, and herb- 
gathering. 

This absence of prudence is easily accounted 
for when the insecurity of the times is con- 
sidered. There was no inducement to form 
stores of grain or smoked meat when the "lord 
Danes'* (as they were called by the people 
among whom they settled) entered every man's 
house, and used every man's possessions, at 
their own pleasure. In districts further in- 
land than the Danes were accustomed to sit 
down for a season, and where fish was less of a 
resource than on the coast, men might more 
safely venture to have full cellars and bams, 
and even to wear and use articles of gold and 
silver: but near the shores, the desire of every 
householder was to appear to have nothing in 
his house. In this the Saxon householder was 
well supported by his wife and his retainers. 
From the owner himself down to his humblest 
herdsman, all had the knowledge that conse- 
quences so much worse than robbery of food and 
goods were to be dreaded when a "lord Dane" 
had set his foot on any threshold, that all were 
willing to leave as little temptation as possible 
to the enemy to visit them, and therefore to 
make away rapidly with the family provision, 
leaving the future to take care of itself. 

Here and there an exception to such practiee 
occurred: and stringent must be the reasons 
which could prevail against the sense of risks 
io fearful, and the natural tendency to impro- 
Tidence which belonged to the times. 



Merdhin, a farmer who lived in a half-cleared 
nook of Thom-ey, and his wife Hildelitha, 
could not look on their yonng children, ia 
times of threatened scarcity, without anxious 
thought how they were to be fed till the next 
harvest. Such provision as could be made 
without peril was made, of course. Everybody 
having a cow that could in any manner keep 
one, — the numerous fasts requiring that aU 
good Christians should command a milk diet, 
— Merdhin had his cows grazing in the wood; 
— not belled, lest the sound should attract any 
foe, but watched by some of the household. 
In the wood was also some poultry; and the 
children were early taught to go discreetly to- 
work about feeding the fowls in a certain iqioi 
in the thicket, — that they might have only a 
certain space to search for eggs* A herd of 
swine under the oaks was a matter of course. 
But out of the covert little was to be seen. 
The hollowed blocks of wood in which the beea 
used to build were tumbled together on the 
south bank where they once stood in a row. 
The bam-doors stood wide, — a small heap of 
unthrashed barley in one comer, and a few 
beans in another, being all that remained from 
the last harvest. Within the house a hard 
cheese or two, and some salted pork, hanging 
from the rafters, were all the provision thai 
met the eye of chance visitors. And when any 
party of travellers entered, and made suq>idons 
inquiries how the household lived, they were 
shown the storehouse, where there was more 
salted pork and more hard cheese, and were 
told that eels and herbs all the year round, and 
herrings and crabs in their season, with an 
occasional porpoise, made out the family diet 
when the grain was all gone. 

To dwellers in the house, however, it ap- 
peared very doubtful when the grain really was 
all gone. No one made very close inqniry; for 
all were willing that the yonng ehildran of 
the family should be seen eating bariey-eake, 
or even occasionally wheaten braad, while the 
elder members were satisfying their hunger 
with hard pease or insipid herbs. There mi^it 
be some who understood the mystery; but they 
were discreet 

One winter night Merdhin and his wife had 
remained up till they believed every membsr 
of their household to be asleep; and then they 
arose in silence from the firaride, and went 
about what was evidently preeonceriad busi- 
ness. Hildelitha fetched and lighted the 
household lantern, — a ponderons aflSUr, thon^ 
somewhat simplified from thai whidi good 
King Alfred had invented, to lave hie fonr- 
hour candles from flaring and wasting. Mcnlhia 
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BMiiiwhile softly opened the door; and forth 
thej went to a Utile ttone-paved yard belong- 
ing to the neai-herd'e hut, two hundred yards 
behind the family dwelling. They knew the 
aeai-herd to be absent, he having gone to help 
the shepherd of the neighbouring monastery 
to secure his flock from the wolyee, which were 
now becoming andadoas through hunger, and 
dangerous to all animals that were abroad at 
night. As the wintry wind came from the 
opposite shore to set the leafless trees rustling 
in the thicket, it brought to Hildelitha's watch- 
ful ears the occasional bark of a dog; and a 
gleam from a far-off shepherd's fire now and 
then flickered for an instant on the ice which 
lay broad and still in the starlight 

Her husband calling to her to give him light, 
she stooped down within the low inclosure, so 
fhfMling the lantern with her woollen garment 
as that the light should fall only on the spot 
before which her husband was kneeling. 

With an iron bar he raised an oblong stone, 
and looked down into a hole thus disclosed. 

"All safe!" he whispered. "Now for the 
other!" 

He removed a second stone, and smiled at 
the sight of the goodly wheat which lay heaped 
in the little pit before them. It had been 
parched, to prevent its sprouting in damp, or 
being spoiled by frost. It looked ready for the 
hand-mill and the girdle-plate; and Merdhin 
ladled out with great alacrity a sufficient quan- 
tity for the night's cooking. 

"Are you not hung^ already?" said he to 
his wife. ' ' Does not the thought of a steaming 
cake warm one, even in this cutting wind? 
Tou will be hungry enough by the time you 
have done grinding and cooking, for you ate 
at supper no more than might serve as a pre- 
tenee. I, for my part, supped as well as if I 
had expected some lord Dane to step in between 
us and our baking." 

" Hush ! " whispered the timid wife. " Speak 
of anybody rather than those whose ears are 
everywhere. 

" They should have been cropped long ago," 
■aid the husband, lowering his voice to a 
whiq>er, however. "And they would have 
been if we had had any one but the Unready 
ever us. And the time may come yet if — " 

He paused, and shovelled out one more 
bowlful of the grain. 

"No, no," said Hildelitha. "The king is 
good now : he is kind and just — not like a Dane. 
Let us hope our wars and our changes are over. " 

" I said 'if,'" replied Merdhin, as he roee to 
shift and replace the stone. " I was thinking 
how soon Canute would be tired of pretending 



that the Danish raven Is no raven but a dovt. 
What say you?" 

" I say that I can think of nothing now but' 
how my poor little Teela will put out her hand 
for her breakCwt in the morning when she Met' 
what I bring her. I could not sup to-night for 
thinking of it" 

" It was that very thought thai made mr 
sup so heartily," said Merdhin. "And now 
home, and to work." 

And he was about to replace the second 
stone when a voice behind him said, 

"Not so fast, friend. Empty you^ hoard 
while you have the lid up." 

Menihin snatched the lantern from his wife, 
and turned the light in the direction of the- 
voioe. Four faces, yellow in the dim gleam, 
appeared above the wall All were smiling; 
but not so as to bring answering smiles. 

" Tou see," said one of the strangers, "thai 
we are double your number: moreover, we have 
not supped, well or ill. So out with more of 
your good wheat" 

" The whole and no less," exclaimed another, 
leaping the wall. 

Merdhin seized him by the throat; but hia- 
grasp was loosened in an instant by many 
hands. 

" master! " cried the trembling neat-herd, 
" I did not bring these strangers here of my 
own accord. They carried me off to show them 
where I lived. O my lords!" turning to the 
strangers, " I did not know of any grain hidden 
here." 

" No, or there would have been less by the 
measure of your appetite," observed one of the 
intruders. 

The inferior men of the party would have 
compelled Merdhin to work as their servant in 
emptying his own stores; but their leader was 
more politic and better mannered. He ordered 
one of his followers and the herdsman to assist 
the host, and even took a turn at the work 
himself. Meantime, two more attended Hil- 
delitha home, to see that a good fire was pre- 
pared for cooking, and that she disturbed none 
of the household who could interfere with the 
comfort of the strangers. 

A merry night they made of It: and aa 
anxious night it was to the farmer and hie 
family. The children trembled in their beda 
as the laughter and singing grew louder. The 
servants peeped in and peeped down through 
crevices in the wooden walls and ceiling; but 
they could not get a word with their master, 
who found himself a prisoner in his own hall; 
nor could they concert any effectual scheme of 
rescue or revenge among themselves. There 
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were no neighboun within the reach of many 
hoars, except the monks, who coald do no good 
in such a case. And there was nothing in the 
conduct of the strangers to rouse such anger as 
«ould defy all consequences. Hildelitha was 
treated with courtesy, and thanked for her 
exertions: and the host's health was pledged 
in his own ale and mead, whether or not he 
•chose to return the g^reeting. 

In the morning, when the leader of the 
party roused himself from the short sleep he 
had taken with his head on the board, he 
•called for water, dashed it over his head and 
face till he was thoroughly awakened and 
cooled, ordered a clearance of all signs of 
revelry in the apartment, looking abroad mean- 
time at the faint light which was breaking in 
the east, and then proceeded to hold a kind of 
court of his followers, over which he himself 
presided. 

He caused Merdhin and his wife to be placed 
at the foot of what was now, in appearance, a 
judicial board. 

** Do you know who we are?" was his first 
question to Merdhin. 

"No: nor by what right you are here," the 
iiost roughly replied. 

His wife laid her hand on his arm, and 
some members of the mock court began to look 
fierce. 

" You ask only what I was about to explain 
•to you," said the leader, courteously. " I am 
Hagen the Dane, a commissioner from the 
king, sent into these parts with my followers, 
to prepare for the making a great causeway 
from Peterborough through the low grounds 
— a work which shows the love of the king 
towards his subjects in this region, and which 
will prove to all men, a thousand years hence, 
the care of King Canute for his people. " 

Hagen's followers raised a shout: and when 
the noise had subsided, Merdhin exclaimed, 

"So it is true! A causeway complete from 
Peterborough, through those wide marshes! 
It will be a noble work, and a blessing to the 
•country. " 

" And while the king is creating blessings 
for your country, you have not common hospi- 
•tality to spare for his servants. You would 
have offered his commissioner nothing better 
than salt beef and herbs, with perhaps some 
<lry pease, while you had a store of fine wheat 
for yourselves. Can you pretend to say that 
you would have given me any better food than 
you gave to some wayfarers Last week if I had 
not come down upon you in the night?" 

" We should not," replied Hildelitha. " The 
wheat was kept for our young children. As we 



have seen this last night, hungry travellers 
may eat at a meal what would serve our chil- 
dren's needs till the spring fishing and Um 
early g^reens." 

Her voice trembled as she spoke. Hagen 
knew that this was not from fear, but firom the 
thought of her children's needs. 

" It must not be foi^tten," said he, "thai 
your children's children will have reason to 
bless the errand on which we come. And I 
must make it understood through all the region 
that every possible help and comfort is to be 
afforded to the king's messengers wheneif^ 
they bring into it the honour of their presence. 
An example must be made of such inhospi- 
tality as yours." 

" By what law?" asked Merdhin. 

" I will tell you when you tell me by what 
law the king is obliged to give you a road 
through the marshes. But if you like, your 
penalty shall go under the name of service to 
the work. The wolves — " 

"The wolves!" faintly exclaimed Hilde- 
litha. 

"The wolves are a hindrance to us," eon- 
tinned Hagen: "the survey in the marshy 
parts ought to be finished while the ioe is 
hard; but packs of wolves beset us, and 
compel us to keep together in the day-time, 
and to return long distances every night I 
have therefore determined that the penalty of 
each offence that comes under mv eye shall be 
paid in wolves' tongues. You wift therefore go 
out, within this hour, against the wolves, and 
deliver to me, within six weeks from this day, 
six score of wolves' tongues." 

Merdhin flushed to the temples as he cried, 
" That is the punishment of the vilest criminals 
in our country; of those," he continued, look- 
ing fiercely round upon his oppressors, "who 
have robbed a friendly host, or murdered a 
weary traveller, or eaten the bread of young 
children. Such are the men," he cried, with 
raised voice and daring eye, "such are the 
men that ought to be sent out for wolves' 
tongues, and not I, who have a home and 
family to protect from such ruffians as I biTS 
said." 

Again Hildelitha laid her hand on his ann. 
" Perhaps," said she, "my lord was not aware 
that the punishment is base among flaxoniL 
He will not now press it" 

" Call' it service to the king's good work," 
said Hagen. " As for your home and family, 
the women and children shall be protected 
under the eye of the monks of Peterborough: 
and there, by the way, they will get good 
bariey-meal, if they cannot have sach fint 
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wheat as at home. Tour hoaae shall be under 
my own care. It will sait me well as an abode 
for a little time to oome; and yon may be sure 
of its safety while it has to shelter me." 

The oool decision with which he spoke anni- 
hilated all hope of change of purpose. Hilde- 
litha threw her arms round her husband's 
neck, in order to whisper in his ear, 

" Ply! Do not meet the wolves. Fly so far 
that the king may never be able to find you. 
Then we may meet again some day; but we 
never, never shall, if you go out at night 
against the wolves. Do not fear for us. I will 
take care of the children in some way; and the 
good monks — " 

" One thing more/* said the dreaded voice 
of the commissioner, whose eye had been upon 
them. " I cannot spare men to g^ard you, 
and see you execute your task; and for that 
reason it is that I hold your wife and children 
as hostages; as hostages,'* he repeated with 
emphasis, knowing the unspeakable terror of 
that word wherever Canute's former treatment 
of Saxon hostages had been heard of. ** More- 
over," continued he, "it will be required of 
you to deliver weekly, in the courtyard at 
Peterborough, whatever of your tale you have 
been able to collect. Thus your wife will be 
assured of your safety from week to week, and 
you of hers. Now, order out your horses for 
your wife and children, and any female at- 
tendant that she may choose to take with her, 
and I will myself be her escort, and see her 
within the gates. If you wish to witness our 
departure, be quick, for by sunrise you must 
younelf be on your way." 

He gave orders that Merdhin should be fur- 
nished with such arms, food, clothing for 
warmth or defence, and such moderate supply 
of money as he might desire; and that one at- 
tendant, armed enough for self-defence, should 
be permitted to accompany him, to carry his 
stores, serve as his companion in his wander- 
ings, and as a messenger in case of distress. 

** Think not of us," said Hildelitha, as her 
husband put one of the children into her arms, 
after she had mounted her horse. " The good 
monks will pray for you. And 0! my hus- 
band, fly ! " she whispered. " We shall be with 
the holy monks, so think not of us." 

" I shall think of my work," he replied 
aloud. " I shall give my whole mind to my 
errand, and shorten it. Ay!" he continued in 
a lowered tone, " I know how to shorten it 
If I tell myself that I hear a Danish hail in 
every bark, and that I see a young lord Dane 
in every whelp, I shall not be long in getting 
my six score." 



Whether these words had not been overheard 
by the commissioner was an anxious doubt ta 
Hildelitha. His parting words on turning 
from the door were ominous, 

" Remember, Merdhin, the Danish raven ia 
in every wood." 

When the sun rose above the parapet of clouds 
on the horizon, and cast a dim gleam on the 
ice of the eastern lagoon, Merdhin was striding 
along through the paths of the wood, in such 
a fever of mind that his attendant was hardly 
sorry to be unable to keep up with him. Tei 
the man was chidden, as often as he came 
within hearing, for not walking nimbly while 
his master's affairs were so pressing. He might 
have pleaded hiB burden: but he ventured only 
to repeat that the way to the sheepfold lay so 
nearly straight that it would be hard to miss 
it; and that he would get there himself as soon 
as his legs would take him. Merdhin at last 
was struck with the sight of the load the man 
was carrying. He took from him the leathern 
sack of food and the little cask of strong ale, 
and flung them over each shoulder, pursuing hi» 
way as fast as ever under the added burden. 

The attendant was the neat-herd, — chosen 
because he had come this way yesterday, and 
could most easily bring his master to the spot 
where the sheep of the monks of Thom-ey were 
at present folded. 

That spot was a small island, g^reen at all 
seasons, and chosen as the fold in the severest 
part of every winter, because it could be most 
easily defended from wild animals. Merdhin 
found two of the servants of the monastery en- 
gaged now in this work of defence, while the 
shepherd was milking two ewes which had 
already dropped their lambs, and were shel- 
tered in the small hut in which he lived. The 
embers of the night-fires kindled on the ice 
were still alight: and afar off might be seen 
the retreating figures of the watchers who were 
returning to the monastery, on the arrival of 
the two who were supplying their places. 

The chief business of the watchers was to 
keep clear of new ice a channel cut all round 
the little island, and to maintain the night- 
fires. The most rapid freezing took place Just 
before sunrise; and as there was, at this severe 
season, no security against the return of the 
disappointed and famished animals of prey at 
any hour, the ice was as diligently broken in 
the morning as at sundown. The men were 
so busy with their iron-pointed staves, driving, 
breaking, and drowning the young ice, that 
they did not hear Merd bin's hail When they 
perceived him at last, and his attendant in the 
rear, they shouted joyous thanks for such i^ 



d ont ft pUnk bjr nj 

Wk«a Hadhin'a fignre dju-kened the door of 
the kit, tka ■hq>lwrd low mrprised and forgot 
ka iTB^lMining eire. He poshed back hit 
vmUbb hood, and gazed in the face of the 
■atgkfaa>T vho had thai condescended to visit 

"Sit doim again, friend," sud Uerdliin. 
"Who need gtbt stand before one condemned 
to collect wolves' tongnea?" 

"It n* a croaking raven that spoke that 
■mtoice oo yon," sud one of the convent ler- 
fwts. 

"Hnihr" said the other. "The king is a 
good king to good Christians: and wears told 
to ratnm him kind words for kind deeds." 

"There is do talking of kind deeds to-day 
b^>re Merdhin," replied the first. "And it 
b a L-omfort to be in a place where one may 
cttRN the enemy that one may not speak igainst 
Uhome. For my part , . ." 

"KoiitKung!" exclaimed Herdbln Imperl- 
aaslj. "That U, curse in your heart, if yon 
will : but 1 want no useleai words. My bosi- 
MwpmMa." 

"The wolves came from yonder quarter In 
ir^o^ lait night." said the shepherd, with an 
intuitive wnM of Merdhin'e wUheH. "Some 
— a good many, were hoard on every hand; 
but the grctttvat nambor came this way, — I 
ftAcy IVvm the hills, ofT there." 

"C^uwl — hut whkh way did they go? — 
llkat vouvwui mo nio>t. I want to be up with 

"Hetlw wait them here tonight. You never 
•V) ■H'.'h pai'ks ..." 

'- 1 uwtutit wait." said Mordbln, 
"T*ew Is •nuugh to do meantime, — a good 
^'a wimIl." said the Mnxlble shepherd. "A 
ikMM> Hwu woulil nut l>s too many to make the 
Wf-pit* Huti "" wW "•" tonight. ' 

"l will do thv wiirk of a doien," replied 
XwJhlM. "Whsro nlmiild your wolf-pits beT 
IjimWw Ikeiroiiiid." 

■■ Vj. Wid tlio Piipiiiy, No councillor tike 
A nkii(rli-f ' whwi p'U ■"> going to war with 
««t«M Hut what t» do for IooIh!" 

Via vM )t*"l ■""' """ "^ '■^^ convent ser- 
, ^ ,1 ,. . ih aUi'f llj to liorrow tools, and, 

.. I hir what might truly be called 
the wliols dlatrict Sudden as 
iiuihIi i«><id lu make Urge pre- 
' » uiglilly sllark, though it was 
lystu til ilejiart homewards before 
MiiHiuiiteriiig the enemy by the 

'^^^ ...^ ,.m*f* I'll In til* l"*. "o "»* ^d« 



of the iaiet where the water* were shallow 
enough to admit of the finding of the drowned 
wolTca on the morrow, — the object being, not 
merely to destroy them, but to obtain their 
tongues. These holes were snlBdently dis- 
guiMd by a covering of powdered ice, *tr«wed 
on a surface of oeiers which would give way 
ander the tread of a eat. It was only on a 
calm day that this kind of trap could be pre- 
pared; for a gust of wind was enough to lay it 
open. The blood of a sheep was dropped from 
some distance towards each trap, and plenti- 
fully sprinkled on the powdered ice; while 
between the trap and the inner channel lay a 
piece of flesh for the bait.^-On the oppodta 
side of the islet wss a land-trap. A deep pit 
was dug the whole width of the point of land 
which lay between the fold and the lee. Shaip 
stakca were &xed, points upwards, in the bot- 
tom; and in the midst, and at soine distanea 
from each other, were erectod tail poles, — each 
with a flesh-bait dangling fnta the top. To 
this pit there was also an osier covering, which 
wHstrewed with gnM and rashes for disguise. 

The last pole with its b«ut was ntued Just as 
the son went down behind the leafless westen 
woods. Herdhin, with heated face and brow, 
was toiling as if a life depended on the faU 
Bse of every minute of daylight. When the 
last handful of grass was strewn, be did not 
give himself a moment's breathing-time, bat 
tamed to prepare his arms. 

His attendant proposed to serve oat to him 
the ale he had already refused three or foor 

" Mot yet," hereplied, impatiently. "There 
is only the dusk left for arming and all else. 
Not a spark of light must we have anywhere 
but from the sky; and there Is too little left of 
that." 

"No fire!" exclaimed two or three vcdeeiL 

"NoGrewill Ipeimit — norcandle. Wewant 
to bring the wolves, not to keep them <iS." 

" But within the hut . . ." 

"The but has chinks. Not a word mnvl 
Any one who fears to watch a night in the dart 
may go — now, while he can see his way." 

No one went ; but there was a mnnnBr tint 
they should be found stiff corpaea in the motK- 
ing. 

"Are yon afraid of being fratenT" said 
Herdhin, dashing tlie perqiintion fhtm hia 

"Excuse themt" said the sbephca^ "Ton 
have a fire burning witliin, and . . ." 

"True, truel" and Merdhin eagerly turned 
hji face to meet a faint brestth of night wind, 
which seemed more weloome ta hin than uj 
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Mkm potrible refreshmeni. His irriUtion snb- 
■ided at once. For an instant he stood with 
hii ear turned in the direction of that one 
Tiaiting breath, and then he looked towards 
the sheep. — There was a stir and crowding 
together in the fold, and next, in oonaeqaenoe, 
A bleating from the ewes within the hat, fol- 
lowed by that of their lambe. 

"You heard a bark?" inquired the shepherd. 
^'I thought no ear was reiMlier than mine to 
•catch a wolf's bark." 

"They are coming/' said Merdhin. "Let 
those who fear the cold drink up my ale: and 
if that does not warm them they may huddle 
with the sheep. And now silence! and all go 
within the hut till utter dark." 

The shepherd however softened some of the 
discontent of his fellow-watchers by telling 
them that he should keep a light burning in 
his lantern, turning the open side towards the 
wall in a comer of the hut. There would be 
no light that could scare a mouse : and it was 
as well to be prepared for accidents. 

The first hour after dark was such an excit- 
ing one that those within the hut thought but 
little of meat or drink. As for Merdhin, no 
one knew where he was; and none wished to 
go out to see, so fearfully the clamour of the 
wolres seemed to be closing in upon them. 
When the moon rose the shepherd went forth 
to look to his fold, where, of course, his flock 
were in the extremity of terror, and even the 
dogs appeared disconcerted at the absence of 
the fires which were their wonted protec- 
tion. 

The moonlight disclosed the figure of Merd- 
hin, standing, javelin in hand, on the brink of 
the pit. He pointed to three wolves which he 
had speared, on their having either leaped the 
•ehasm or scrambled out of it. From the pit 
issued such a yelping and baying, that the 
men could hardly make one another hear. 
But the shepherd was rather dismayed that 
any had passed, and said that he and his com- 
rades must come out and mount g^ard. 

"Leave it to me," said Merdhin. "They 
will be afraid of the cold. — Here is work 
enough to keep us warm though." And he 
pointed with his weapon to where more and 
more wolves were trooping towards the islet. 

Out came the watchers, on summons, armed 
with axe, mallet, spade, or other tool. Only 
two or three more wolves cleared the pit; and 
they were at once struck down. — ^After a time, 
the alarm spread among those who were still 
on the outer ice, and they turned tail. Des- 
perate as was their hunger, they slunk away, 
Anding this islet better guarded than by such 



first as were kindled round every other fold ia 
the region. 

Merdhin did not relax his watch till day- 
light The rest of the party had quietly lighted 
a fire within the hut, i^ter stopping up as many 
chinks as they could. They had supped and 
slept, and came forth, yawning, to otter their 
help, by the time Meidhin had speared all the 
wolves in the pit which remained alive, and 
was fishing up one of the few which might be 
seen drowned under the ice-holes. 

These were presently drawn up and deprived 
of their tongues, which Merdhiii carefully de- 
posited in a leathern sack. When every slaugh- 
tered wolf had given up its tongue, the number 
was found to be ten. 

"That will be great news at home," .ex- 
claimed one of the convent servants. ' ' I doubt 
whether such a thing was ever heard of in these 
parts as so many being taken in one night." 

"There is seldom such an onset, on either 
side," observed the shepherd. "The hungry 
brutes have met their match in an angry man; 
and the frost that pinched their noses, in the 
fire that bums in his heart. — See, what is he 
doing now? Tying stones round their necks 
to sink the carcasses in the deep channeL — 
Leave that to us, master," he said. "That is 
work for us to do, — getting rid of the carrion. 
Now is your time for food and rest within; — 
a little of each, to serve you till you reach the 
convent, which will, 1 suppose, be your next 
stage." 

But Merdhin continued his toil, only stop- 
ping an instant to learn whether he would not 
be permitted to try another night's warfare on 
the islet 

"We should be thankful enough for tht 
flock's sake," replied the shepherd, "if the 
wolves were likely to come. But the news has 
spread among them for this time: and we 
must have a new frost or a washing rain before 
they will be caught in our pit again." 

"Are you sure of that? Then I must be off. 
— If they will not come to me to-night, 1 will 
go to them." 

"Go to them!" 

"Yes: and bring them again to me, — again 
within reach of my long javelin. — I will get 
into a tree at sundown, and leave a flesh-bait 
at the foot; and they will be howling all about 
me by the time the moon is up." 

"0! master: and am I to get into a tree?" 
exclaimed the neat-herd. "If I must, let it 
be the same tree, and as high up as I can 
climb." 

" No— you deserve rest on a pallet this night 
Shift for yourself: only leave me a barley-cak« 
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and a flask of ale, and what anna I can carry. 
And that sack. Let no one toach that sack/' 
he cried, as his attendant was taking it up. 

" It would be safe enough with me, master/' 
said the man, reproachfully. 

"True — you are not degraded to the collect- 
ing of woItcs' tongues/' muttered Merdhin. 

"To my mind there is something good in 
the business, — ay, and something bold and 
fine, and not degrading at all," the shepherd 
ventured to say. "As I have seen it to-night 
— a man so hardy, and so devoted to his work 
that he forgot meat, drink, and fire — and 
saved many an innocent sheep, no doubt, — and 
gained the thanks of the good monks, — in such 
a way of doing the business, I see nothing of 
disgrace." 

"Ah! but its being a penalty!" replied 
Merdhin, in a softened tone. 

"And of whose laying on?" asked the shep- 
herd. "If it be true that certain people's 
favours are injuries, may we not take their in- 
sults for compliments!" 

"That was the way, as Father Edmund 
preached," declared the convent servant, "that 
St. Adelm thought and spoke when the heathens 
put him in the stocks and whipped him. 
' Flog away ! ' said he; 'every stripe puts a flash 
of light into my crown.' So, when our enemy, 
who are worse than heathens ..." 

"Hush! hush!" said Merdhin. "Whatever 
they are, I am no saint. I have not even meek- 
ness enough to take comfort from such as you, 
— lowered as I am." 

And he turned away to finish his work of 
disposing of the carcasses. — Perhaps, however, 
he was the better for the train of thoughts 
awakened in him by the mention of a saint 
and a holy monk; for he bade the shepherd 
farewell with gentleness, and thanked the con- 
vent servants with courtesy for their assistance 
through the preceding day and night. 

"There goes a ruined man!" thought the 
shepherd, as he watched Merdhin's progress 
over the ice towards the western woods. "He 
may silence the barking wolves, but he will 
never gather quiet thoughts about him again. 
He mav carry home his wife and children in 
safety and honour, as far as men see : but he 
will never ei^oy his hearth again. As sure as 
the raven has stooped to brush any man's head 
with her lightest feather, that man is scathed 
as if she carried lightning in her wing." 

As Merdhin proceeded on his way, he was 
struck with the change in the weather and in 
the aspect of the country. He left behind him 
every wide expanse of waters, saw fewer lagoons, 
obflored the rivers assume more of the appear- 



ance of streams running between well-defined 
banks, and was surprised to find, first the cen- 
tre, and then the whole, free of ioe, except in 
shallow bays and coves. The sun shone oni, 
and the rime on the grass and on the sprays of 
every tree became transformed to gUtteiing 
dew-drops. 

Merdhin turned from the river, in order ta 
penetrate the woodland, believing that the 
wolves would be most likely to congregate in 
the heart of the forest, under whose covert the 
beasts of chase had no doubt already brought 
forth some of their young. No farms, with 
their cattle and sheep folds, were to be seen in 
the depths of forest regions; and the wildest 
thickets were therefore the most probable resort 
of beasts of prey. — Merdhin's mood also dis- 
posed him to the choice of such a scene for hia 
next exploit He wished to avoid men, — ta 
bury himself and his mortifications in the woods : 
and he marched on, as if he left foes behind 
him. 

By mid-day, however, his pace relaxed; and 
in the afternoon he found himself actually 
loitering. The almost forgotten charms of the 
deep woodland penetrated and calmed his spirit. 
The sunshine slanted down upon the moMj 
roots of the old oaks, and the smooth, pillar- 
like stems of the beech. The rustling of the 
leaves under foot pleased his ear as he walked; 
and when he stood still, he heard the whisper- 
ing of the topmost boughs, as the soft loatli 
wind passed through them. He believed thai 
he caught, at one instant, the coo of a wood- 
pigeon — the earliest of the year. In tmtli, 
there was one spot which looked and felt like 
spring, — a nook, clear of trees, but sheltered 
by a thick growth of them. Here he found • 
single sorrel -leaf peeping out from the root of 
an oak : and a squirrel put forth its nose from 
its hole to try the warmth of the tun. — Such 
a transition from winter to spring, between 
morning and night, was not so surprising to 
Merdhin as it might now be to inliabitanta 
of the same region. In countries aa little 
cleared and as thinly inhabited as these levds 
then were, the difference of a zone of the globe 
may now be experienced between a wateiy 
shore and a thick forest district <»ilj a few 
miles inland. 

Merdhin did noi eigoy the change tlie lesa 
for not being surprised at it. A |^ow of com- 
fort seemed to pass through his sonl, as well as 
his limbs. After loitering some time in this 
nook, he asked himself why he ihonld go 
further. There was no more likdy q»ot for 
the forest animals to leek, or Um wvirea t» 
follow them ta 
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He climbed the tallest tree he could find; 
snd as he swung in the top, he felt some of 
the genial spirit of boyhood return to him. 

Not a dwelling could he see, far or near. 
The sun was low above the tree-tops to the 
west; and it was certainly the time when the 
cows should be going homewards, and the sheep 
be penned, and the swine collected for their 
night-feed; but neither cow-bell, nor bleat, nor 
grunt could he hear. Again his spirits rose 
with the conyiction that he was indeed alone 
in the good old British forest. He did not 
forget the commissioner's warning that the 
Danish raren was in the depth of every wood 
he could enter. He knew this only too well by 
the brooding of the dark bird at his heart: but 
he bade it defiance, and sat on his perch, looking 
abroad with a free eye and a lightened spirit. 

When the waters on the eastern horizon 
began to look their grayest and coldest, and 
the last yellow haze of the day shrouded the 
sun and the woods to the west, he came down 
to make preparations for the night before the 
night should come. He left up in the tree his 
aheaf of short javelins (after putting two or 
three into his girdle), his sack of wolves' 
tongues, and his leathern night-cloak; for this 
was the tree he chose for his station, — standing, 
as it did, on the verge of the clear space, and 
having a slight rise at his foot, which would 
facilitate the access of as many wolves as might 
choose to come and bay at him. 

When he was half-way down he paused and 
remained quiet. A wild sow, with her litter 
of very young pigs, was busy under the trees, 
rooting out the beech-nuts, acorns, and dried 
grass which the squirrels and mice had buried 
in their winter-holes. — Merdhin had begun to 
feel hungry some time before; and now the 
sight of the young swine, and good spirits to- 
gether, made him long for a hearty supper. 

' ' That is a young sow, " thought he. ' ' Under 
a year, certainly; and she has farrowed early; 
and every pig of all that litter must be a deli- 
cate morsel One, two — fifteen in all. I don't 
know whose chase this is: but whosoever it be, 
I nuy fairly have a supper out of it, for my 
service against the wolves. And out of all the 
troops of swine in this solitude, no one will be 
the worse for sparing me one little pig. And 
if it belongs to a lord Dane, as it no doubt 
does, he has no more right to it than 1. And, 
in return for the hospitality that I myself have 
given to Danes, it is too contemptible a trifle to 
be worth a thought. And, above all, they have 
treated me in such a way that I am much dis- 
posed to do what I please for the rest of my 
life, without minding any of them, so as not 
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to put Hildelitha and the children into any 
danger." 

When he had thus, with the speed of thought, 
put away one bad reason by bringing in another, 
till mere will remained, he cast a javelin and 
struck down a delicate young grunter, — just 
such a one as the abbot at Thom-ey would 
relish for supper, after a cold pilgrimage to 
meet his brother of Peterborough. In the 
midst of the outcry of sow and unhurt pigs, 
Merdhin slid down from his tree and despatched 
the little creature with his knife. 

"Its offal will be good bait for the wolves,** 
said he to himself: "and that is another reason 
for my making free. And now — " 

But at this moment he heard a terrific rush- 
ing through the thicket. He at once appre- 
hended the approach of the boar, and would 
have made for the tree ; but there was no time. 
Once he saved himself by a spring to one side: 
but the beast wheeled round to attack him 
again, and it was well that he had left his 
spear within reach. He snatched it, and drove 
it at random. Happily it entered the neck ; 
and the boar swerved just so much as thai one 
of its tusks grazed Merdhin's high leathern 
hose, instead of tearing the flesh of his thi^ 
Again the animal turned upon him ; but with 
less force: and it was easy first to evade him, 
and then to give him a fatal stroke, by plung- 
ing the knife into the back of the neck. 

" I did not think to have been driyen on by 
the pig to kill the boar," thought Merdhin, 
" and in a domain that I know nothing about. 
But it is so much more bait for the wolves. 
I must make haste with my supper while the 
light lasts ; for there is scent enough now in 
this nook to bring all the beasts of prey in the 
forest about me." 

He quickly gathered sufficient wood to make 
a glowing fire in the midst of the space: and 
he broiled some of the tender joints of his pig, 
listening the while to catch the first tokens of 
any movement in the forest. 

" Already !" thought he, as a distant bark 
came on the wind. " The wolves grudge me 
my supper, after I have spread so good a one 
for them. I must carry my feast up, and eat 
it on my perch. If I make haste it will not 
be quite cold." 

He did make haste ; and his sack, his arms, 
his supper, and himself, were all safely lodged 
forty feet from the ground before any enemy 
appeared. 

When the enemy appeared, it was not in 
the shape of wolves, but of a man with a dog. 
Their entrance upon the scene was a spectacle 
which Merdhin himself could not help ei\joy 
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ing, thoagh it foreboded evil and danger to 
himself. The dog sprang from the thicket 
almost into the still smoking fire, and then 
tamed his eye upon his master's, with a speak- 
ing expression of inquiry what was next to be 
done. His master looked round him, stirred 
the embers, as if expecting to turn up the 
secret from among them, examined the slain 
boar, cast a sharp glance into the neighbouring 
bushes, and then lifted his cow-horn to his 
lips and blew his loudest blast. A response 
came from a distance ; and then another ; and 
the keeper blew another blast immediately 
nnder the tree where Merdhin sat 

"I wonder," thought Merdhin, "whether 
they will find out where the offender hides till 
the wolves come to tell them. One way or 
another they will soon be about me ; and then 
my fate will depend on whether this chase 
belongs to a lord Dane or to one of my own 
people." 

It was the dog who discovered the intruder. 
He was leaping up againnt the tree when the 
other keepers, to the number of three or four, 
appeared from the thickets. 

In answer to their demand that he would 
oome down, Merdhin told his story, explaining 
that he was not in hiding, but placed so as 
best to make war against the wolves. He 
declared himself ready to answer for what he 
had done, both to the forest authorities and 
to his own bail. And declaring that he knew 
not where he was, he inquired who were the 
forest authorities in this case. 

He had been right in his apprehension of 
having offended a lord Dane. This was one 
of the royal forests, and he had helped himself 
to a king's pig and slain a king's boar. 

On hearing this Merdhin resolved not to 
come down. He declared his intention of re- 
maining where he was till he had finished his 
business with the wolves; and warned the 
keepers of the stock of weapons that he had 
with him, recommending them to wait till he 
should descend of his own accord. 

By this time it was so nearly dark that the 
keepers could not see Merdhin, though their 
figures were sufficiently visible to him as they 
moved in the open space. Two of them re- 
kindled the fire, while the other two kept 
watch at the foot of the tree. They could not 
but laugh when Merdhin complained of the 
fire as sure to defeat his business with the 
wolves. They told him that he should have 
a larger fire to complain of presently, as they 
meant to kindle one round his tree and bum 
it, or smoke him down, if he did not surrender 
himself immediately. He coolly warned them 



of the penalties for injuring the king's wood- 
land by fire or unauthorized felling; and re- 
peated that he would oome down when his 
work was finished, and not before. 

He was presently aware that his foes were 
climbing the tree. VThile they were placing 
their feet on the lower branches, he did what 
he had early determined on. He climbed a 
little higher, and then along a branch to where 
the stout limb of a neighbouring .oak extended 
within his g^rasp : upon this he sprang, leaving 
all his chattels behind him except the knife 
and such javelins as he could carry in his 
girdle. The oak yielded so little to his spring 
and weight as not to give the alarm to his foes, 
each of whom was making his own rastling 
among the wintry boughs ; and Merdhin had 
dropped down into the thicket, leaped out 
into a glade on the other side, and fled some 
way with the course of the wind before his 
foes had satisfied themselves that he was not 
on his first perch. 

Presently the breeze brought him tidings 
from behind that there was enough for men 
and dogs to do in keeping off the hungry 
beasts of prey which were allured by the scent 
of the carcasses he had slain for them. He 
had now only to beware of brate enemies ; and 
he pursued his way diligently till he reached 
in the morning an open road, by which he 
travelled to the abode of one of his bail, with 
whom he could consult, in honour and confid- 
ence, as to what should be his next proceed- 
ing. 

It was to the farm of his friend and fellow- 
freeman, Willebrod, that Merdhin repaired in 
his new distress. He would, the day before, 
have gone far round to avoid the dwelling; 
but now there was a total change in his affairs 
and in his feelings about them. Yesterday he 
was arbitrarily punished for an arbitrary of- 
fence, under a deg^rading sentence, for an act 
for which his bail were in no way responsible. 
Today he had committed an offence reoogniied 
by the laws of his country, and his co-residents 
would be called on to produce him or to safller 
in his stead. Honour and social duty required 
that he should put himself in the power of 
some one of his bail; and he was not sony 
that it was so ; for he needed to open his bur- 
dened mind to a comrade who could sympa- 
thize in his troubles. 

From a distance he saw Willebrod in his 
vineyard, overlooking his men as they loosened 
the soil round the roots of the vines. Merdhin 
waited as patiently as he oonld till the labourers 
went to their noonday meal, believing that 
their master would stay for a few minntes t« 
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ezAmine their work. This happened as asnal, 
and Merdhin showed himself from behind the 
fence of massive roots, so as to attract the 
notice of his friend. 

" Merdhin ! is that yon?" exclaimed Wille- 
brod, in some doubt; so haggard and worn 
were the face and figure of the wanderer. 

"I hardly know!" replied Merdhin. "I 
feel as if I were not the same man as when 
we met last" And he put his hand to his 
head. 

Willebrod observed that he supported him- 
self by grasping the fence. The sight of him 
in this state — the strong and comely Merdhin 
so reduced — suggested the horrid fear common 
in those times. 

"Where are Hildelitha and the children? 
for I see the lord Danes have been upon yon." 

" My wife and little ones are with the good 
monks at Peterborough : I have reason to be- 
lieve so. " 

" Christ be thanked ! then all may be well. 
Tell me no more now. Follow me, and I will 
give you food and drink, and a place to sleep 
in. You want sleep, I see." 

" But I have broken the laws." 

" The very reason why you should sleep in 
my house, that I may the more readily pro- 
duce you. Have you slain a foreigner?" 

** No — no man ; but the king's game. " 

*' Well ; tell me no more now, but come — " 

"One thing more I must tell you. I was 
fonlly disgraced yesterday by a vile sentence 
passed on me in my own house. I am to 
bring in tale of wolves' tongues, in the face of 
the holy monks of Peterborough." 

Willebrod answered lightly ; but the sudden 
flash of face and brow showed his sense of the 
indignity. 

"The holy monks," said he, "know us 
better than any Dane. They will never take 
yon or me for criminals, be assured. Do not 
stand here in the cold. Come to my chamber, 
— the quietest place I have for yon. There 
you shall eat first, and then sleep, — and then 
yon shall tell me whatever you please. Come, 
and I will wait on you myself. " 

It was past midnight when Merdhin awoke. 
His friend was watching beside the fire, and 
food and ale were on the table. In a low 
voice the host proposed that they should sup 
and converse, and then his g^est should sleep 
again. 

" Now tell me," said he, when Merdhin re- 
fused more ale, and the fire blazed up cheerily 
on being fed with a fresh log, " tell me what 
your danger actually is. Do these keepers 
know who you are?" 



" They never saw my face ; but concealment 
is impossible, even if I wished it — which I do 
not" 

" Ton have made up yomr mind to that?" 

" I have. Some one will be seized for the 
oflTence. To show zeal for the king they will 
lay hold of some one. That one and his 
friends will discover the real offender. Yon 
know my arms are left behind. They show 
me to be a free man: and then, there is the 
sack with the wolves' tongues : and to no other 
man," — ^and he covered his face with his hands 
as he spoke, — " to no other man do those two 
things belong, — such arms and sncfa tri- 
bute!" 

"The strongest reason for yonr delivering' 
yourself up," said Willebrod calmly, "appears 
to me to be this ; — that you can use your pri- 
vilege of a free man in obtaining your sentence 
from the king himself; and this will g^ve as 
opportunity to make known to him his com- 
missioner's conduct towards you." 

" What then? Is he not himself a Dane?'^ 

"Yes: but he is not altogether like other 
Danes. It is a favourite saying of his, 'I 
want no money raised by injustice.' Can he- 
say less of any other form of tribute? And of 
the injustice he cannot make a moment's ques- 
tion." 

" The weightiest reason ¥rith myself," said 
Merdhin, "is that my bail will be for ever 
liable for my fine, and much else, if I fly." 

" Let us see what that would amount to,'' 
said Willebrod. "Some arrangement might 
be made between you and us as to your pro- 
perty, if you wish to keep out of Danish hands 
altogether." 

"My wife and children!" exclaimed Merd- 
hin. " But for them I would—" 

" Better not tell me what you would do, lest 
you should still do it, and I be inquired of,"" 
said Willebrod. " I believe your oflTence will 
come under the head of stealing from the king; 
and yonr fine will then be ninefold compensa- 
tion. Nine times the value of a boar or pig^ 
is not a very desperate fine. And then — " 

" Ay ! then there is also the oflTence of chas- 
ing on his lands without leave: though HeaveD 
knows it was the boar that chased me. But 
I cannot plead this to any purpose." 

"Certainly, while the brute lies pierced bj 
yonr spear, and no witness available." 

"And the pig to witness against me." 

" And the pig, as you say. But I have been 
supposing you intending to confess or fly; there 
remains the method of the ordeal. If you put 
yourself in the way of arrest, and should be 
fortunate with the ordeal, you may save yoor 
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property and escape. I would not say such 
a thing if I thought you a g^iilty man ; but 
your supping off a wild animal is in my eyes 
an ofience so small that you have fully expiated 
It already. You are hesitating, I see. Let 
not the thought of what you left in the tree 
Jiinder you. All evidence is as nothing before 
the decision of the ordeal : and if we could get 
it conducted here in Thom-ey, our united in- 
terest with the monks — " 

" No," interrupted Merdhin. " I have com- 
mitted the legal offence, and, however small it 
may appear to you, I will bear the penalty." 

" You will thereby keep the power of appeal 
to the king, and may get quit of the other sen- 
tence, as I said," replied Willebrod. "Yes, 
I believe that will be your wisest way. To- 
morrow, or as soon as we hear that yon are 
accused, I will cause the bishop to be informed 
that I ¥rill produce you, on summons from him, 
to the next gemot. And here you will re- 
main, my friend, till your affair comes on." 

** I would willingly, my comrade: but there 
is my week's tale to the commissioner to be 
provided. Here is nothing ready, — my first 
night's gain gone, — and in throe days from 
this time I must appear with my tribute at 
Peterborough." 

" Impossible ! It cannot be done," decided 
Willebrod. " The commissioner's business 
must give way to the king's. He roust wait, 
if indeed we cannot baffle him altogether." 

"But my family!" 

" I will see to that. I shall have to send a 
messenger round to all your bail to Inform 
them that you are safe, and what course you 
intend to take. The same man — and I will 
send none but a trusty one — will make clear 
to the abbot, and to Hildelitha, and to the 
commissioner himself, that you must have 
time. Or, suppose you go yourself." 

"No, I will not." 

"You do not doubt our trusting you to ap- 
pear on summons. You do not suppose I want 
to keep you as a prisoner hero!" 

" I know you well ; — it is not that," replied 
Merdhin. " I will not go because the Danes 
would take the occasion of any failure to in- 
sult and degrade me before the face of the 
holy monks and of my wife. For Hildelitha's 
sake I will not ga" 

"I believe you are right, comrade. Stay 
and repose yourself here. And now to sleep ! " 

He compelled his guest to return to his bed, 
and lay down himself on a bear-skin near the 
fire, which he fed so well that he needed little 
oovering but his woollen cloak. 

A few days passed, and affairs were proceed- 



ing as the friends had anticipated. A mes- 
senger had been sent round among Merdhin's 
bail, with orders to call last at the monastery 
at Peterborough, and there deliver the excuses 
due for the failure of the first week's tribute, 
together with a token from the bishop and the 
bail that they required the presence of Merdhin 
in his own hundred for some little time to 
come. The bishop's summons had been served, 
and Merdhin and his securities were to appear 
before the next gemot to answer the charge of 
his having chased the king's game in a royal 
forest without authority. In the interval 
Merdhin wrought in his friend's fields, and 
would not listen to Willebrod's urgent sugges- 
tions that he should go home and see how his 
own land was faring. He felt that he had 
rather see it a waste in the end than put him- 
self voluntarily in the^way of its present occu- 
pants — the Danish superintendents of the new 
causeway. He found his best solace in toiling 
for Willebrod, and rarely looked off from his 
occupation but when the tread of horses' feet, 
or the horn or shout wherewith wayfarers were 
compelled by law to authenticate themselves 
as travellers and not thieves^ made him hasten 
into the road to see if news of Hildelitha and 
his little ones was arriving. 

The approach of a mule one day made him 
so look up. It was not the messenger, bat 
Father Olaf, a monk from the next convent. 
As he passed he said in answer to the obeisanoe 
of Merdhin and then of Willebrod, " Follow 
me, my sons." At the door he dismounted in 
silence ; and when he had taken his seat beside 
the fire, he desired that all should withdraw 
but the host and Merdhin. Both these anti- 
cipated something serious from his manner of 
proceeding; and it was a relief when he re- 
marked that it was profitable to recite the 
writings of pious men as the beginning of 
intercourse, and he would therefore read for 
the private edification of his sons then present 
some passages from a discourse of the Rev. 
Bishop Lupus, preached during the late reign. 
There was the more need, he obeenred, for iiieh 
occasional reading, as this very sermon preached, 
not many years before, in open chnrdi, eoald 
now be only privately recited, and to traity 
ears alone. 

The hearers seated themselYes near the 
monk, and he proceeded to read, in a aobdiied 
voice: — 

"We perpetually pay them iribnte, and 
they ravage us daily." 

Merdhin and Willebrod looked at eadi other 
and at the reader on beeoming aware thai his 
subject was a dennndation of the Diaoea. Tha 
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leader did not look up from his scroll, but 
oontinaed: — 

"They ravage, bom, spoil, and plunder, 
and carry off our property to their ships. 
Such is their successful valour, that one of 
them will in battle put ten of our men to 
flight." 

"Nay — nay!" cried the listeners. Father 
Olaf continued with emphasis : — 

" Two or three will drive a troop of captive 
Christians through the country from sea to sea. 
Very often they seize the wives and daughters 
of our thanes and cruelly violate them before 
the great chieft4iin's face. The slave of yester- 
day becomes the master of his lord to-day, or 
he flees to the Yikingr, and seeks his owner's 
life in the earliest battle. Soldiers, famine, 
flames, and effusion of blood abound on every 
side. Theft and murder, pestilence, diseases, 
calumny, hatred, and rapine dreadfully afflict 
us. Widows are frequently compelled into 
uigust marriages; many are reduced to penury 
and are pillaged. The poor men are sorely se- 
duced and cruelly betrayed, and, though inno- 
cent, are sold far out of this land to foreign 
slavery. Cradle children are made slaves out 
of this nation ..." 

The monk's voice here failed him, and he 
turned his face from the gaze of his hearers as 
he cleared his throat to proceed: — 

" Cradle children are made slaves out of this 
nation through an atrocious violation of the 
law for little stealings. The right of freedom 
is taken away: the rights of the servile are 
narrowed, and the right of charity is dimin- 
ished. Freemen may not govern themselves, 
nor go where they wish, nor possess their own 
as they like." 

A deep sigh from Merdhin here made the 
reader put down his scroll. 

"These are the things," said the monk, 
"which made the wise Elfric write that we, 
with our living eyes, might look for doomsday, 
as the end of the world was surely very near. 
Since then our affairs have improved somewhat. 
We have not at present open war; and whereas 
the Bishop Lupus says, further on, 'the clergy 
are robbed of their franchises, and stripped of 
all their comforts,' it is now very different: we 
having a pious king who duly favours religion 
in its establishments and in Ob ministers. 
But M for the rest, much remains still too 
ime. " And the monk sighed. 

" What would you have us do?" asked Wil- 
lebrod. A deadly sickness of the heart kept 
Herdhin silent 

"The most afflicted must endure with a 
fodly patience," replied Father Olaf, looking 



full upon Merdhin; "and we must all be 
loyally thankful that we have a merciful king, 
whatever his servants may be and do — a king 
merciful and just when we can but reach his 
ear." 

" And how to reach his ear?" said Willebrod, 

" That is what we have to consider," replied 
the monk, "for the case of my son here sorely 
craves justice and mercy. Strengthen your 
heart, my son, to hear the news. Your tale of 
wolves' tongues was not delivered two days 
since, nor did you appear. Twenty-four hours* 
grace was allowed. At the end thereof a Dan- 
ish ship was sailing from the nearest point of 
the Deeps; your children were put on board aa 
slaves . . ." 

Merdhin bounded from his seat, and cried, 
"AndHildelitha!" 

" She had disappeared last night. Whether 
she had attempted to follow her children, or 
had escaped in the hope of finding you, oould 
only be conjectured. But the impression in 
the convent was that she was not in the hands 
of any Danes." 

Merdhin rushed from the room. After i^ 
moment's hesitation about intruding on his 
g^ef, Willebrod followed him. But it was too 
late. He had flung himself on the horse 
which, in such dwellings and such times, 
usually stood saddled for sudden flight, and 
galloped, bareheaded, towards the woods. 

Messengers were sent after him in vain. 
The next day the horse returned alone, and 
was found at his stable door. From the saddle 
there dangled a wolf's head. 

"See this token!" cried Willebrod to the 
monk, who had returned for tidings. "He 
lets us know by this that he * bears the wolf's 
head.' Merdhin an outlaw!" 

"An outlaw and marauder!" sighed Father 
Olaf, "as many of our best freemen have be- 
come when, as Lupus preached, the 'right of 
freemen is taken away.' But will he not oome 
in to summons before the gemot for his actual 
offence ? Will his bail have to bear hU penalty ? " 

" His estate will defray that: and if not, we 
will. But that Merdhin should become an 
outlaw!" 

The spring of this year opened early. One 
mild evening a procession of boats paaaed near 
the shores of Thom-ey — so near aa to brln^ 
out the inhabitants of the farm-houses and 
cottages to see whether the voyagera were harm- 
less or to be dreaded. 

The first boat carried a flag which, as ii 
floated on the wind, disclosed the Baven. 
But all dread vanished when it was clearly 
seen that the king himself was on board. 
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There he was, seated at the stern, and look- 
ing towards the land: and truly, the orchards 
on the slopes, already tinged with the pink and 
white of their opening blossoms, the deeper 
shades behind, and the convent roof and belfry 
rising amidst them; and all these reflected in 
the still waters beneath made a picture on 
which the young king might gaze in hearty 
love of his new dominions. It was the convent 
bell tolling over the wide waters which had 
brought the little fleet so near; for Canute 
loved to hear the music of devotion at all 
times. As the chant of the evening service 
rose and fell on the wind, he made a signal to 
the rowers to slacken their speed; and forth- 
with the whole fleet became nearly motionless, 
scarcely disturbing, as they glided on, the 
shadows on the surface. The gaze of the king 
was fixed on the monastery. Only once he 
looked aside, and that was when, in a momen- 
tary interval of the music, a voice of lamenta- 
tion was heard from the shore — a feeble wo- 
man's cry — which was drowned in the next 
swell of voices. 

When the service was over, and the king had 
devoutly crossed himself, he hummed a few 
notes, which were eagerly caught up by his 
crew. They joined voices heartily in singing 
the ballad composed by the king himself, the 
first stanza of which remains to us : — 

" If erxy sung the iuobIm in Elj, 
When Cnute king rowed therebj. 
Row, mj knighU, row near the land. 
And hear we theee monka' Mng." 

Each boat's crew took up the succeeding 
stanza; and the king turned to listen. But 
between every verse was heard that cry on the 
island. When it occurred the third time 
Canute started from his seat, shaded his eyes 
from the slanting rays of the setting sun, and 
gazed in upon the shore. He then signed to 
Tnake for the land; and great was the commo- 
tion that ensued there. 

The holy monks immediately issued from 
their gate, and hastened down to receive their 
guest, as they supposed the king meant to be. 
But Canute could not stop. He was to-morrow 
to survey the line proposed for his great new 
causeway, afterwards called the King's Delf, 
and in use to this day. He had in perfection 
the royal will and faculty of investigating 
every incident that befel within his observa- 
tion, as well as a new-bom benevolence, spring- 
ing from prosperity, strengthening ¥rith peace 
and time, and contrasting strangely with the 
barbarity which seemed natural to him during 
the first years of his presence in England. He 
now stepped on shore, returned the greeting of 



the monks, declared that such a voice of woe 
as he had heard was, from any but a child, aa 
unseemly accompaniment to a Christian song, 
and ordered that the sufierer, if a maniac, 
should be aided by holy prayers, and if not, 
should be conveyed in the last boat of his com- 
pany, that he might inquire into the case at 
Peterborough. 

" She is no maniac, unless grief be called, 
in its extremity, madness," said Father Olaf, 
breathless, between his speed downhill and his 
eagerness to interest the king. 

" You know the story," said Canute. " Room 
shall be made for you and her in the last boat 
— no, in the next boat to my own, if you will 
silence that cry : and before I sleep your story 
shall be heard." 

And the king re-embarked, leaving Father 
Olaf no more time than to entreat his abbot to 
send Willebrod after them with the utmost 
speed. 

The king had supped in the house reserved 
for his use at Peterborough, and he was sitting 
down to a game at chequers with one of his 
knights when a sudden thought seemed to cross 
him. 

" Kingly duty must come before sport," said 
he. On the word the commissioner Hagen 
placed himself in full view, with a large black 
board, on which a sort of map was traced in 
chalk. The abbot of Peterborough called to 
his almoner to produce the king's alms-pouch. 
The ealdorman of the district declared himself 
ready with the record of the last shire-gemot 
Almost everyone present was ready with some 
piece of "kingly duty " for his sovereign to do. 

But the king took no notice of any of these 
preparations. He directed that Father Olaf 
and the complaining woman should be sum- 
moned to the next apartment, where he Joined 
them, attended only by his chamberlain, who 
bore the silver lamp before him, and his chan- 
cellor, whose presence he rarely diq»ensed with 
on occasions of inquiry and appeal like the 
present. In a few minutes one of the secre- 
taries was called from among the company in 
the hall; and from this it was inferred by the 
courtiers that the game of chequers might wait 
a good while. 

It was not long, however, before a sadden 
hush was caused by the opening of the door of 
the ante-chamber. The hangings, atiiT with 
embroidery of silver and gold, were hdd aside 
by the chamberlain, and the king appeared. 

" Some of this business," said he, "will not 
wait" 

And he called on the oommiMioiier, who 
stood forth, not without dread. 
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I gmre jon a oommiBsion about my cause- 
way/' said the king. " I gave you none to in- 
terpret my laws, and to invent punishments 
for my people. I now delirer to you a new 
commission. Can you prophesy what it is?" 

Hagen's countenance fell He feared the 
terrible retribution of having to fulfil himself 
the sentence he had inflicted on Merdhin. 
But the king, whose faculty of reading the 
thoughts of his courtiers was known to all 
about him, continued : — 

" The vile task of collecting wolves' tongues 
is one which is not, and shall not be, imposed 
on any freeman; on any but criminalfl con- 
demned to death." 

Under the sense of relief the commissioner 
loudly exclaimed: — 

" Canute the King is the most just of kings. " 

" Hear then the new commission which my 
justice appoints you. Bring back the children 
of Merdliin, and place them yourself in the 
arms of their mother, in the presence of my 
lord abbot here." 

"But the vessel may have sailed — must 
have sailed ..." 

** Then let another vessel sail after it. If 
the wind is fair for one, it is fair for both. 
Tou shall also cause Merdhin to be brought 
hither, with an observance of all the rights and 
dues of a freeman." 

** My king, he has fled no one knows where, 
for the offence of hunting in the royal forests." 

** For his offence in the forest he shall suffer 
according to law. That is an affair which you 
may leave to myself and his bail Tour affair 
is to find him, and bring him hither in safety. 
He is among the band of marauders that in- 
habit the forest near Crowland. Take what 
force is necessary; and remember I shall know 
how yon use it Take heed to this man's 
safety. Yon have shown small respect to the 
laws of this our new country; but by those 
laws I govern; and by them account must be 
rendered to me for the life of every freeman, 
the king being every freeman's legal lord and 
patron. Now — begone! " 

"Such is your royal pleasure?" replied the 
uneasy commissioner. 

" It is: but not the whole of it. It is my 
pleasure also to find you some commission in 
Denmark when this business is settled. I have 
sent home the greater part of my followen; and 
none shall remain who do not respect the laws 
of this island and the rights of its people." 

The king retired by one door, and Hagen by 
another, leaving the Saxon and Danish mem- 
bers of the court to vent to one another their 
enthusiasm for the king. They gave him, ac- 



oording to their respective methods of admira- 
tion, the titles by which he was celebrated in 
his own day and afterwards — the Brave, the 
Generous, the Pious, the Qreat 

Careless of the murmur of praise which he 
had left behind him, Canute sat in the ante- 
chamber, in consultation with his chancellor. 
The hardy young warrior's face was as grave, 
and from its earnestness almost as reverend 
as that of his counsellor. The secretary sat in 
silence, awaiting orders or dismissal. 

"I am satisfied," said the chancellor, in 
answer to a question from the king, " I am 
satisfied alike by the testimony of the wife, 
the monk Olaf, and the freeman Willebrod, 
that the new forest laws are not answerable 
for the flight and ruin of this man. He was 
prepared to obey the summons of the bishop; 
was awaiting the day in the house of one of 
his bail. And a man must be out of his senses 
who would go forth in winter and bear the 
wolf's head from fear of a mere fine which he 
was well able to pay. It was oppression from 
a different quarter that drove him forth, and 
not our forest laws. " 

" It is well," said the king. " I would have 
those laws, like all others, just, doing all the 
good possible, with the least hardship. On 
the one hand, the state of the country compels 
us to require that every freeman shall boar 
arms, and arm his dependents; and on the 
other, it is necessary to preserve landed estates 
from being infested by such armed men in 
pursuit of beasts of chase. It appeared to us 
that the due and best security would be given 
by declaring every possessor of land the pos- 
sessor of whatever was upon it, to give or to 
keep at his pleasure, and therefore to punish 
any one who laid hands without leave on the 
trees of any woodland, or on any beast, bird, 
or fish that dwells within the bounds of any 
estate. Does this ordinance appear to you as 
just as when it was made?" 

"It does." 

" And that the punishment should be what 
it is?" 

' ' Why not ? 1 1 is of the same nature as that 
appointed for other thefts and aggressions. 
The question which many ask is only whether 
it is not too light for the offence of chasing the 
king's game in the royal forests." 

" That LB no matter of doubt to me," replied 
the king. " The grass, and trees, and beasts 
of crown lands look like those of other lands; 
and my pleasure in hunting is like that of my 
knights, and ofilcers: and what is protection 
enough for them is protection enough for me. " 

The chancellor smiled as he said, " Qreat is 
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the humility of the king who speaks such 
words." 

" No," replied the king, reprovingly. " You 
speak against your better knowledge. My office 
is sacred, and must be secured on the lives of 
other men, because the lives and welfare of 
other men depend on it. My person is sacred, 
and must be secured on the lives of other men 
for the same reason. But my property and 
my pleasures are those of a noble among 
nobles; and ..." 

"A noble among nobles!" murmured the 
chancellor in devout admiration. 

" Higher than other nobles only in this," 
pursued the king, ''that I stand in the midst 
of them, and am naturally the point of appeal 
to the weak and the wretched, as in this case. 
A man round whom most of the weak gather 
for justice and protection becomes more power- 
ful than those who are so resorted to by only 
one or two; but his power is thus enhanced 
merely in extent, not in kind. No more sacred- 
ness is given to his lands, and no greater value 
to his beasts of chase. The battle-field is my 
chase when I hunt as a king; and there it is 
death for any one to cross my path. When I 
sport in my own woodland, if any one come 
between me and the boar, he offends merely 
against the proprietor of the land. " 

" However it may be with your beasts, birds, 
and fishes," observed the chancellor, ''it is 
certain that your thoughts are kingly. " 

" And yours," said Canute, "are not faithful 
when you would darken my views of the law 
instead of clearing them. It was yourself who 
informed me of the old law of the kingdoms on 
the mainland on which I founded that of my 
&ew island." 

The chancellor was glad to escape from his 
embarrassment by citing this same old law : — 

" Cuique enim in proprio fundo quamlibet 
feram quoquo modo venari permissum. " 

"See then," said the king, rising, "that 
our intentions in making our forest law are 
fairly fulfilled in the case of this man Merdhin, 
and every other accused of the slaughter or 
pursuit of game on another man's land. I 
would fain pardon this Merdhin; but we 
must respect the law we made in deliberation. 
Never let it be said, however, that Canute the 
king bears harder than the law for offences 
done against Canute the hunter." 

The king returned to the hall and his game 
at chequers, leaving his chancellor musing 
over the change wrought, and still working in 
him, by the leisure of peace and the possession 
of power. 

"One man," thought the chancellor, "is 



quiet and moderate enough till heaven or hell 
gives him power to work his full will; and 
then he makes men groan under his soooige. 
Here is a man who lived among groans, as if 
they were music, wherever he went as a con- 
queror through this land; and now that he is 
as great here as the sun in the sky, he moder- 
ates his flames as if his head were anowy with 
age instead of golden with youth. He studies 
night and day to make wise laws for the 
people's rule, and sweet ballads for their holi- 
day hours. His sternness is, in these days, 
not for Saxons, but for the most obsequious, <i 
whatever race. Heaven, who sent him, knows 
best where this will end. Perhaps we may see 
the Brave and Great a weeping pilgrim some 
day, or his sceptre may sprout into a saint's 
palm-rod before he dies. " 

The shepherd of the monastery was rarely 
wrong in his predictions; and it was some 
years before he was proved mistaken in having 
said that Merdhin could never again fally 
enjoy his home, or recover a tranquil mind. 
Merdhin's terrified children were restored to 
his arms; his wife's shaken spirits were calmed ; 
his servants returned home; and the dwelling 
and fields looked much like themselves in the 
course of a season or two. Moreover, the com- 
missioner Hagen had set sail for Denmark as 
soon as he had brought Merdhin to Peter- 
borough; and every Dane in the region knew 
that no molestation was to be ofiered to the 
household of the farmer on Thom-ey. But this 
outward tranquillity did not saffice to calm 
the tempest which that one shock had aroused. 

Qood Father Olaf, who watched over the 
family, observed that Merdhin was most hi^y 
when working out his fine to repay his bail; 
and he took this hint in regard to the other 
offence which lay heavy on the man's con- 
science—his having joined the band of mar- 
auders in the forest. While his heart bled 
with compassion for the despair vhich had 
prompted that step — one very common in 
those days — the monk treated it as a solemn 
sin, requiring a great penance, well knowing 
that the larger the penance the greater was the 
chance of peace at the end of it. He thereftve 
appointed to his penitent a now incredible 
amount of repetition of prayers and psalms. 
But, better than this, be recited to him, in 
the language of the church, the acts for which 
he might commute the appointed penance. 

" He may repair chnrdies where he can, and 
make folkways, with bridges over doep waten 
and over miry places; and let him asdst poor 
men's widows, and step-children, and foreign- 
era. He may free his own sUres, and redeon 
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ihfl libert; of thow of other muten, and 
eq>eci>ll7 tbepoorcapUTesof war: and lei him 
faed Ui« need]', and honie them, clothe ud 
mnn them, and give them bathing and beda." 

Hen iraa acope for the regUees nuui. And 
Me long there was not a mirj naj that was 
not paTed, nor a brook that waa not bridged, 
within aome miles of his dnelling; and he 
made tootpaths for wayfarera through his own 
ud the convent woodland. And when King 
C^Bt« went on his long pilgrimage to Rome, 
Herdhin prayed loyally for his aafety every 
day. And when the kiag'a public letter, ad- 
dreaaed to the whole of hia English subjects, 
was Rad in the churches, preparatory to his 
rMnm, Herdhin committed to memory as 
mach of it as follows, and solaced himself with 
Tapeatting it at bU toil : — 

" And now, therefore, be it known to you 
■11 that I have dedicated my life to God to 
gorem my kingdoms with justice, and (o ab- 
sarre the right in all things. If, in the time 
that is past, and in the violence and earelees- 
ncaa of youth, I hare violated justice, it is my 
intention, bj the help of Ood, to make fnll 
compeDeation. Therefore I b^ and command 
tboae nnio whom 1 have intrusted the govem- 
ment, aa they wish to preserve my good-will, 
and (ave their own souU, (o do no injustice 
either to rich or poor. Let those who are 
noble, and tbose who are not, equally obtain 
Uteir righta, according to the laws, from which 
■0 dariation sliall lie allowed, eittier from fear 
of me, or through favour to the powerful, or 
for the purpose of supplying my treasary. I 
want no moaey raised by [[^justice." 

And when, three years after, Canute died, 
too Boon for the peace of the kingdom, and too 
eari; for the accompliihment of many wise 
dealgna — for he was under forty at his death^ — 
HUdeUtha (old to her children in winter even- 
ings all the stories she tiad heard of good 
King Oanute, and sang to them the ballads 
be had made: and Herdliin taught the elder 
MMa to pray daily for his souL 



WINTER SONG. 

Hwj were parted then at last 1 
Was it duty, or force, ot tateT 

Or onlr a wordy blast 
Bkw-to the meeting-Eate; 

A» old old stor7 is this— 

A glance, ■ trembling, a sigh, 

A fan Iq the eyes, a kiss— 
Why will it not go by? 

OuKi HacDokuo. 
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a «dlt«l nanHmiu worki ot i puMicml 
BtH- ; BaUMj, nt t^uUl Jv Ikt 
AitaMm la Fair^liiJut (for 
DhiUmi): Tilt Lata mdtttnimao/auFaU; MadrtaU 
fiun Ui old BitglM Ft^ As. ae. R. W. Oriiwold. in 
his PoM nf Anutiea^ wMjm of htm: '^Uliitjls ii chsr- 
(ctariaad 1^ porttr ud fnc* of sipKHloiL Ba is a 
ntuMrorrivtfamJqiamaladji, sod Ui mod* «f tna*liif 
a nltlect te toiutiiDai uqnisiMlj inbUa."] 

Bstm tfaa ulgbtj Klag of TabvMan. 
Wba Uw kliif law thli darinc aua, baerlid, 
"WbDKitlian.hUawt'' WlxrMo ha n|iU«4 



Ucnovar, I im (killnd In itcbtrj : 

A fuDou bowiiun. wbo of lata ^aat 

Cwi drin hli armwi tlmngh tbe bardaat Hona. 

BBidea mj oounga, triad Id dvpvmM wu^ 

I know to laad (ba rtddla of tbe itm 

Fltat In (ba nrrioa of EmsB- SlHJaBd, 

mo, ftind to nmn, liu nona to ba his thmA— 

Him bsra 1 laft, I bopa, an hoDsat man, 

Id WT^ tf •■> ba wllla, tha Loid of TibarisUn." 

fitalwut. lika tbaa, apt with Iha sword and bow ; 



VthO,tD keappabi fmn om, wmUd jlald thalr bnath^ 
FsltUal Id lUt, ud UUifUlar In d~tb." 
"Ttj ma." Am thrica ths tnonunh cIsjb his hands, 
na eaptain of tba fnsnl bafiuv him standi 



Tbu did tb* hapfr arehar fain hIa end. 
And Uma his aiiTnlcii And at Ust s Mand, 
Who tKcs that hour wu to hi> aanlas tonnd, 
Biu SI Ui hswk, and IkltfaAiI s* his hoBBd. 



A ibsdoiry flfus, with a thraatailng apcar. 

'* What Dan art tbon? — Lf man — andwbaiaftiraha] 

" Tear ■ntlBal, and avrant, O milord:" 

"Haaikanr Tbajdld. And now a Tidot wis ba 

But whathar traa tba immn br awaj. 

Or tma tha nalfhboar-fsrdsn, who ooold la^t 
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So &r it wa«, jet neat, w loud, yet low ; 

" Who oalls?" it utid. It sighed, ** J go! J go! '* 

Then ipake the pallid king, in trouble tore, 

" Hmre 70a this dieadfiil eummons heard before?" 

"That Toioe, or something like it, hare I heard— 

(Perchance the wailing of some magic bird) — 

Three nighta* and at this reiy hour, O king I 

But could not quit my pott to seek the thing. 

But now, if you command me, I will try, 

Where the sound was, to find the mystery." 

" Qo t follow where it leads, if anywhere. 

And what it is, and means, to me declare ; 

It may be ill, but 1 will hope the best : 

But haste, for I am weary, and must rest." 

Softly, as one that would surprise a thief. 

Who might detect the rustling of a leaf; 

The sentinel stole out into the night. 

Nor knew that the king kept him still in slght<-> 

Behind him, with a blanket o^er his head, 

Black -draped down to his feet, as he were dead ; 

But the spear trembled in his hands, his knees 

Weakened— at length he sank beneath the trees. 

Again the voice was heard, and now more near 

Than when it fsded last — it was so dear : 

" / gof v)h€U man vUl force me to return f" 

" Now," thought the wondering soldier, " I shall learn 

Who speaks, and why." And, looking up, he saw 

What filled his simple soul with love and awe— 

A noble woman, standing by his side. 

Who might have been the widow or the bride 

Of some great king, so much of Joy and woe 

Hung on the perfect lips that breathed " I go," 

Shone in the quenchless eyes, dimmed the bright 

hair- 
No woman, bom of woman, half so fidr I 
" Most beautiftd I who art thou?" *' Know, man, 
I am his lift, who rules in Teberistan — 
The spirit of ydur lord, whose end is nigh. 
Except some friend — what friend?— for him will die." 
" Can I?" But she: "Tis written you must live." 
" What then— my life rejected— can I give?" 
" You have a son," she whispered in his ear. 
Feeling her way, it seemed, in hope and fear. 
Lest what she would demand should be denied. 
He pressed a sudden hand against his side 
Where his heart aohed, but spake not. ** Fetch your 

son, 
And I remain; reAise, and I am gone 
Even while we parley." Stifling the great sigh 
That heaved his breast, he answered, " He shall die!" 
And now for the first time he was aware 
Besides themselves there was a Presence there. 
Which made his blood run cold, but did not shake 
His resolution that, for the king's sake, 
His boy must perish. 80 he said, " I go,** 
And like the swiftest arrow from his bow 
The phantom vanished, and he went to bring 
His sleeping child as ransom for the king. 
Leaving that strange, bright woman thero alone ; 
Who, smiling sadly, soon as he was gone. 
Ban to hetr lord, fkUen upon the ground: 



And while she lifted his dead weight, and woond 
Her arms around him, and her tears did rain. 
Kissed his cold Ups, tUl, wanned, they kissed her 
own again. 

Meanwhile the sentinel down the royal paik 
Groped his way homeward, stumbling in the dark. 
Uncertain of himself and all about; 
For the low branches wero as hands thrtat oat* 
But whether to urge fkster, or delay. 
Since they both clutched and pushed, he could noieajr; 
Nor, so irregular his heart's wild beat. 
Whether he ran, or dragged his lagging ftei I 
When, half a league being over, he was near 
His poor mean hut, there broke upon hia ear- 
As from a child who wakes in dreams of pain. 
And, while its parents listen, sleeps again— 
A cry like Father f Whence^ and whoae^ tha otyt 
Was it from out the hut, or in the sky? 
What if some robber with the boy had fled? 
What— dreadful thought I— what if the boy wero dead? 
He reached the door in haste, and found it barred. 
As when at set of sun he went on guard, 
Shutting the lad in firom all nighUy harms. 
As safe as in the loving mother arms 
Which could no longer fold him : all was fosli 
No footstep since his own that night had passri 
Across the threshold— no man had been there; 
'Twas still within, and cold, and dark, and baro; 
Baro, but not dark ; for, opening now the door. 
The fltfol moon, late hidden, out once more 
Thrust its sharp orescent through the starlass glooa 
Like a long scimitar, and smote the room 
With pitiless brightness, and himself with drsad— 
Poor, chadless man l-for then his ohiM was dead I 
He spake not, wept not, stirred not; one mi|^% aaj. 
Till that first awfril moment passed awaj. 
He was not, but some dead man in his i^aoe 
Stood, with a de a t h less sorrow in its fooel 
Then— for a heart so stricken as was hia, 
So suddenly set upon by agonies, 
Must find as sudden a roliei; or break- 
He wept a little for his own sad sake. 
And for the boy that hiy thero without fafl«al^ 
Whom he so tnAj saoriflced to Death 1 
Thereafter kneeling softly by the bed. 
Face buried, and hands wrung above his head. 
He said what prayer came to him ; and be aoi 
The prayers of all men at suoh times aro pom. 
At last he rose, and lifUog to his heart 
Its precious burden— limbs that dropped i^pari— 
Hands that no longer clasped him— little foot 
That never moro would run his own to mset» 
Wrapping his doak round all with loving eaii^ 
Tb shield it frmn the dew and the cold air. 
He staggered slowly out in the blaek Bi|^ 
Nowhero was that strange woman bow in d|^ 
To take the ddld; but at the palaoe gala 
The king stood waiting him— r epiieted of Hla I 
•* What was it, soldier?" **0od pmervathe Kiagl 
Twasnothing." *'Tdlmaqi&iekIj." "AsmaUthi^ 
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Ko* worth TOUT hearing. In the parte I fimnd 
A bMMly woman sitting on the ground, 
Wailing her hoaband, who had done her wrong, 
Whose house she had fbnaken— bat not long ; 
Vat I made peace between them— dried the tears. 
And added some, I hope, to their now happy years.** 
** What bear yon there?" "A child I was to bring**— 
He paoaed a moment—" It is mine, oh, king 1** 
'^I ft>Uowed, and know alL Bo yoong to die — 
Poor thing I — ^fbr me ! . . . Ton shonld be king, not I. 
Ton shall be my rizier— shake not yoor head ; 
I swear it shall be so. Be comforted. 
Fbr this dead child of yours, who met my doom. 
I will hare boilt for him a costly tomb 
Of diTeis marbles, glorious to behold. 
With many a rieh derioe inlaid of gok^ 
iToiy, and pieoioas stones, and thereupon 
Rlasffnitd the name and stoiy of your son. 
And yonn, Ttsier, of whom shall history tell 
That noTer king bat one had saoh a sentiuel !" 



MY FIRST FOLLY. 

*'LMmagi nation grossit sooTent )es plus petits objets 
par one estimation fkutastiqoe Jasqa'& rempiir notre 
Ame.**— PcNsfen ob Pascal. 

** I have spent All my golden time 
In writing many a loring rime; 
I have consumed all my youth 
In Towing of my faith and trueth ; 
O willow, willow, willow tree, 
Tet can I not beleered bee." 

Old Ballad. 

"Do you take trifle?" said Lady Olivia to 
my poor friend Halloran. 

"No, ma'am, I am reading philosophy/' 
•aid Halloran, waking from a fit of abstraction, 
with about as much consciousness and percep- 
tion as exists in a petrified oyster, or an alder- 
man dying of a surfeit. — Halloran is a fool. 

A trifle is the one good thing, the sole and 
surpassing enjoyment He only is happy who 
can fix his thoughts, and his hopes, and his 
feelings, and his affections, upon those fickle 
and fading pleasures which are tenderly cher- 
ished and easily forgotten, alike acute in their 
excitement and brief in their regret Trifles 
constitute my summum bonum. Sages may 
crush them with the heavy train of argument 
and syllogism; school-boys may assail them 
with the light artillery of essay and of theme; 
members of parliament may loathe, doctors 
of divinity may contemn: — bag- wigs and big- 
wigs, blue-devils and blue-stockings, sophistry 
and sermons, reasonings and wrinkles, Solon, 
Thalee, Newton's Principia, Mr. Walker's 
SUUmranion, the King's Bench, the bench of 
bishops — all these are serious antagonists; very 



serious! — but I care not; I defy them; I dote 
upon trifles: and my name is Yyvyan Joyeuse, 
and my motto is " Yive la Bagatelle." 

There are many persons who, while they 
have a tolerable taste for the frivolous, yet 
profess remorse and penitence for their indul- 
gence of it; and continually court and embrace 
new day-dreams, while they shrink from the 
retrospect of those which have already faded. 
Peace be to their everlasting laments and their 
ever-broken resolutions. Your true trifler, 
meaning your humble servant, is a being of 
a very different order. The luxury which I 
renew in the recollection of the past is equal 
to that which I feel in the enjoyment of the 
present, or create in the anticipation of the 
future. I love to count and recount every 
treasure I have flung away, every bubble I have 
broken; I love to dream again the dreams of 
my boyhood, and to see the visions of departed 
pleasures flitting like Ossian's ghosts around 
me, "with stars dim twinkling through their 
forms." I look back with delight to a youth 
which has been idled away, to tastes which 
have been perverted, to talents which have 
been misemployed; and while in imagination 
I wander back through the haunts of my old 
idlesse, for all the learning of a Qreek professor, 
for all the morality of Sir John Sewel, I would 
not lose one single point of that which has 
been ridiculous and grotesque, nor one single 
tint of that which has been beautiful and 
beloved. 

Moralists and misanthropists, maidens with 
starched morals and matrons with starched 
frills, ancient adorers of bohea and scandal, 
venerable votaries of whispering and of whist, 
learned professors of the compassionate sneer 
and the innocent innuendo, eternal pillars of 
gravity and good order, of stupidity and de- 
corum, come not near me with your spare and 
spectacled features, your candid and considerate 
criticism. In you I have no hope, in me you 
have no interest. I am to speak of stories you 
will not believe, of beings you cannot love; of 
foibles for which you have no compassion, of 
feelings in which you have no share. 

Fortunate and unfortunate couples, belles 
in silks and beaux in sentimentals, ye who 
have wept and sighed, ye who have been wept 
for and sighed for, victims of vapours and 
coiners of vows, makers and marrers of intrigue, 
readers and writers of songs, come to me with 
your attention and your salts, your sympathy 
and your cambric; your griefs, your raptures, 
your anxieties, all have been mine; I know 
your blushing and your paleness, your self- 
deceiving and your self-tormenting. 
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All theiie things ara so beautiful ia Ilalianl 
bat I need not h»ve borrowed * Kjllnble from | 
Petnirch, for Bh»pe« of shidowy beauty, gmile«of 
cheriobed loveliness, giancsB of reviving lustra, 
are coining in the mint of memory around me. 
I am writing "an over true tale!" 

I never fell seriouiilj in love till I was 
aeventeon. Long before that period I had 
learned to talk nonsense and tell lies, and had 
eatablisbed the important poinbi that a delicate 
figure is equivalent to a thousand pounds, n 
pretty mouth better than the Bank of England, 
and a pair of bright eyea worth all Mexli-o. 
But at seventeen a more intricate branch of 
•tudy awaited me. 

1 was lounging away my June at a pretty 
Tillage in Kent, with little occapation beyond 
my own meditations, and no company bat my 
hor«e and dogs. Hy sisters were both in the 
south of France, and my uncle, at whose seat 
I had pitched my camp, was attending to the 
interests of his constituents snd the wishes of 
hhi patron in parliament. I began, after the 
lapae of a week, to be immensely Iwred; I felt 
a conuderable dislike of an ai^ricultural life, 
and an incipient inclinstion for laudanum. I 
look to playing backgammon with the ractor. 
He was more than a match for me, and used 
to grow most unclericatly hot when the dice, 
Bi was their duty, befriended the weaker side. 
At last, at the conclusion of a very long hit. 
which had k^t Mis. Penn's tea wtuting full 
an hour, my worthy and wigged friend flung 
deuce-ace three times in succeuion, put the 
board in the Gre, overturned Ura. Peon's beet 
china, and hurried to Ilia study to compose a 



hare lived and died. But I confess I never 
could endure a long hour of lonely reading. It 
ia a very pretty thing to take down a volume 
of ToHOor Racine, and study accent and cadence 

1 ns fUlowinf la a (zanilmtln of thai* llua s.- 
"1 kDow how Bokla 'tU, ukI r«t bow «md. 
Tlut tiuoniiii TiDtann litd thiL loTum Idd, 
WImh llttl* iwaatww o'ert muob Ihtt'i xiiir. 
And iDTOTfl' WKj«— thnir aiglu, tJi«ir uufs, I know, 
l%«ir brokai wotds uid ■udJou ulsnon 



for the benefit of half-a-dozen lulau»g b«UM, 
bU dividing their attention between the woA 
and the work-basket, thdr feelings and thdr 
flounces, their tears and thui trimmings, with 
becoming and laudable peiBeverance. It iaa 
Tar pt«ttier thing to re«d Petrarch or RouHsesa 
with a single companion, in some aheiiered 
spot BO full of passion and of beauty, that you 
may sit whole days in its fragrance and di«an 
of Lsurs and Julie. If these are out of tha 
way, it is endurable to be tied down (o the 
motb-eatea marvels of antiquity, poring to-day 
that you may pore again to-monow, and 
labouring for the nine-days' wonder of some 
temporary distinction, with an ambition which 
is almost franiy, and an emulation which speaks 
the language of animosity. Bnt to ait down to 
a novel or a philosopher, with no companion to 
participate In the et^joyment, and no object to 
reward the toil, this indeed — oh! I never conld 
endure a long hoar of lonely reading; and so I 
deserted Sir Roger's library, and left his Hor- 
montel and his Aristotle to the slumben from 
which I had unthinkingly awakened them. 

At lout I wu roused from a state of mort 
Penian torpor by a note from an old lady, 
wbone hall, for so an indifferent country -house 
was by courtesy denominated, stood at the dis- 
tance of a few miles. She was about (o give a 
ball. Such a thing bad not been seen for tea 
yeart within ten miles of ua From the sen- 
sation produced by the intimation yon might 
have deemed the world at an end. Prayen and 
entreaties were offered up to all the gnudiaBs 
and all the milliners; and the old gentleman 
roee in a poaslon and the old laee loee In price. 
Everything was everywhere in a flnny; kitehw, 
and parlour, and boudoir, and garret — B^mI 
all! Ackermann's Fathionabk ff^onlory, (be 
Ladiu' MagaxiM, the Xeu Poetet-boat, all 
these, and all other publicationa wboM IhiaUa- 
pieces presented the " fashion* for 1817," per- 
sonified in a thin lady with kid gloreaand a 
formidable obliquity of vision, weiw in eamert 
and immediate requisition. Needtea and piaa 
were flying right and left; dinner waaiU-dnnMd 
that dancers might be well-driini; bmUm 
was marred that misasa uiglit be DanM. 
There was not a school-bay who did not eit 
Homer and capers; nor aboerdlnc-aeboQllNavtr 
who did not try on a toon of ■*«»*'"f*"— . 
and talk for a fortnight of AngtoUnL Bwy 
occupation waa laid down, amy carpet «m 
taken up; every comblnaUoa of hands a a— 
and down the middle wm *""'»'**—' Btrt 
laudably to memory; and notUng * 
nothing was meditated, notUng waa 
I but love a ■ - ■ ■• 
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wirm negm and handsome partnen, dyed 
feathers and chalked floors. 

In all the pride and condescension of an 
inmate of Orooyenor Square I looked upon 
Lady Motley's "At Home." "Yes," I said, 
flinging away the card with a tragedy twist of 
the fingers, — "yes, I will be there. For one 
erening I will encounter the tedium and the 
taste of a Tillage ball. For one evening I will 
, doom myself to figures that are out of date and 
fiddles that are out of tune; dowagers who make 
embroidery by wholesale, and demoiselles who 
make conquests by profession : for one evening 
I will endure the inquiries about Almack's and 
St Paul's, the tales of the weddings that have 
been and the weddings that are to be, the round 
of curtsies in the ball-room and the round of 
beef at the supper-table : for one evening I will 
not complain of the everlasting hostess and the 
everlasting boulanger, of the double duty and 
the double bass, of the g^reat heiress and the 
great plum-pudding: 

**Coin« ocM, ooma all. 
Come danoe in Sir Roger*! great haU." 

And thus, by dint of civility, indolence, 
quotation, and antithesis, I bent up each cor- 
poral agent to the terrible feat, and "would 
have the honour of waiting upon her ladyship," 
— in due form. 

I went: turned my uncle's one-horse chaise 
into the long old avenue about an hour after 
the time specified, and perceived by the lights 
flashing from all the windows and the crash of 
chairs and carriages returning from the door, 
that the room was most punctually full and 
the performers most pastorally impatient. The 
first hoe I encountered on my entrance was that 
of my old friend Yillars; I was delighted to meet 
him, and expressed my astonishment at finding 
him in a situation for which his inclination, 
one would have supposed, was so little adapted. 

"By Mercury," he exclaimed, "I am meta- 
morphoeed, fairly metamorphosed, my good 
Vyvyan ; I have been detained here three 
months by a fall from Sir Peter, and have 
amused myself most indefatigably by humming 
tunes and reading newspapers, winding silk and 
gueasing oonnndrums. I have made myself the 
admiration, the adoration, the very worship of 
all the coteries in the plaoe; am reckoned very 
clever at cross - purpoaes, and very apt at 
' what's my thought like f ' The 'squires have 
diseovered I can carve, and the matrons hold 
me indispensable at loo. Gome! I am of little 
senrice to-night, but my popularity may be of 
to yon; yon don't know a soul! — I thought 
it in your face the moment you came 



in, — never saw such a — there, Vyvyan, look 
there! I will introduce you." And so saying 
my companion half limped, half danced with 
me up to Miss Amelia Meanil and presented 
me in due form. 

When I look back to any particular scene of 
my existence, I can never keep the stage clear 
of second-rate characters. 1 never think of 
Mr. Kean's Othello without an intrusive re- 
flection upon the subject of Mr. Cooper's Cassio; 
1 never call to mind a gorgeous scattering forth 
of roses from Mr. Canning, without a painful 
idea of some contemporary effusion of poppies 
from Mr. Hume. And thus, beautiful Mar- 
garet, it is in vain that I endeavour to separate 
your fascination from the group which was 
collected around you. Perhaps that dominion, 
which at this moment I feel almost revived, 
recurs more vividly to my imagination when 
the forms and figures of all by whom it was 
contested are associated in its renewal 

First comes Amelia the magnificent, the ac- 
knowledged belle of the country, very stiflT and 
very dumb in her unheeded and uncontested 
supremacy; and next, the most black-browed 
of fox-hunters, Augusta, enumerating the 
names of her father's stud, and dancing as if she 
imitated them; and then the most accomplished 
Jane, vowing that for the last month she had 
endured immense ennuif that she thinks Lady 
Olivia prodigiously /(uie, that her cousin Sophy 
is quite briUante to-night, and that Mr. Peters 
plays the violin d merveille. 

"I am bored, my dear Villars — ^positively 
bored! the light is bad and the music abomin- 
able; there is no spring in the boards and less 
in the conversation; it is a lovely moonlight 
night, and there is nothing worth looking at 
in the room." 

I shook hands with my friend, bowed to 
three or four people, and was moving off. As 
I passed to the door I met two ladies in con- 
versation; "Don't you dance any more, Mar- 
garet?" said one. " Oh no," replied the other, 
" I am bored, my dear Lousia — positively bored; 
the light is bad and the music abominable; 
there is no spring in the boards and less in the 
conversation; it is a lovely moonlight night, and 
there is nothing worth looking at in the room. " 

I never was distanced in a jest. I put on 
the look of a ten years' acquaintance and com- 
menced parley. "Surely you are not going 
away yet; you have not danced with me, 
Margaret; it is impossible you can be so cruel I " 
The lady behaved with wonderful intrepidity. 
" She would allow me the honour, — ^but I was 
very late; — really I had not deserved it," — 
and so we stood up together. 
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Are joo not xtry impertinent?" 

••Very; but you are very handsome. Nay: 
you are not to be angry; it was a fair challenge 
and fairly received." 

** And you will not even ask my pardon?" 

''No! it is out of my way! I never do those 
things; it would embarrass me beyond measure. 
Pray let us accomplish an introduction ; not 
altogether a usual one; but that matters little. 
Vjrvyan Joyeuse — rather impertinent and very 
foKunate — at your service. " 

'* Margaret Orleans — very handsome and 
rather foolish — at your service!" 

Margaret danced like an angel. I knew she 
would. I could not conceive by what blindness 
1 had passed four hours without being struck. 
We talked of all things that are, and a few 
beside. She was something of a botanist, so 
we began with flowers; a digression upon China 
nwes carried us to China — the mandarins with 
little brains, and the ladies with little feet — the 
emperor — the Orphan of China — Voltaire — 
Zayre — criticism — Dr. Johnson — the great 
bear — the system of Copernicus — stars — rib- 
bons — garters — the order of the Bath — sea- 
bathing — Dawlish — Sidmouth — Lord Sid- 
mouth — Cicero — Rome — Italv — Alfieri — Me- 
iaslasio — fountains — groves — gardens — and 
so, as ihe dancing concluded, we contrived to end 
as we began, with Margaret Orleans and botany. 

Margaret talked well on all subjects and 
wittily on many. I had expected to find no- 
Uiing but a romping girl, somewhat amusing 
and verv vain. But I was out of mv latitude 
in tile first five minutes, and out of my senses 
im the next. She left the room verv earlv and 
1 drove home, m<Me astonished than I had been 
for Hianv vcar& 

Sereral weeks passed away, and I was about 
to leave England to join my sisten on the 
Cootinfcnt. I detennined to look once more 
<m. that enslaving smile, whose recollection had 
hianted me moie than onee: I had ascertained 
that she resided with an oid lady who took 
two pvpils. and taught French and Italian, 
a&d mnac and manners, at an establishment 
calkid Vine Home Two days before I left 
tiie coGAUT I had been till a late hour shoot- 
ix^ ax a mark with a duelling pistol, an enter- 
tamnxmi ^ which, perhaps from a lurking 
proientJSMsri. I was very fond. I was retnm- 
ing akme when I p e neii e d , by the light of an 
enamMKK lamp, a board by the wayside bear- 
ing the wekxoDe ructption, "Tine Hooseu** 
"Enough! I excbk£Baed, "enovgh! one moie 
toene before wbe cunain drj^ — Romeo and 
Juliet by Iam>»ucitt:" — I j^mmtd abo«t the 
dwelling }ilact iif aJJ I irt^c ^air. tOl I aw a 



figure at one of the windows in the back of tht 
house which it was quite impossible to doubt 
I leaned against a tree in asentimental position, 
and began to chant my own rhymes thus: 



*' Pretty ooqaette, the oesaelen plsj 

Of thine unstadiad wit. 
And thy dark eye's remembered nj 

By baoyftnt flmoy lit. 
And thy young forehead'e deft 
Where the looks slept, as throo^ the dsDe% 

Dreamlike, I saw thee flit. 
Are fiur too wanu, and Csr too fldr, 
To mix with aught of earthly oare, 
But the rision shall oome when my day te doM^ 
A firail, and a fkir, and a flMting 




And if the many boldly gaie 

On that bright brow of thim, 
And if thine eye's undying nys 

On countless oozoombs shim, 
And if thy wit flings out its mirth. 
Which echoes more of air than earth. 

For other ears than mine, 
I heed not this, ye are fickle thinf^ 
And I like your very wanderings ; 
I gaae, and if thousands shars the bUi% 
Pretty caprioioas I I heed not this. 

In aooth I am a wayward yoath. 

As fickle as the sea. 
And Tory apt to speak the tnrth* 

Unpleesing thoui^ it be; 
I am no loTer, yet, as long 
As I hareheart for jest orsong^ 

An image, sweet, of thee 
Lodied in my heart's remotest 
Shall erer be one of itt boarded 
This fhim the aooOiBr thou haet 
And more than this be gires to 

''Are they your own verses?" otld my idol 
at the window. 

"They are youis, Margaret! I wia only 
the versifier; you were the mnae hen^" 

"The muse hendf is obliged to yo«. And 
now what is your errand? for it growa late, 
and you most be sensible— no, thai yo« never 
will be-— bat von mnst be awnie thai thk is 
very indecoronsi" 

** 1 am come to see yon, dear Maiguvi;— 
which I cannot withontcnndlei; — loteeyonyand 
to tell yon that it it impenible I can foisst*'— 

** Bleas me! what a ■iiiofy jon haTn. Bnt 
you most take anoiher eppartaai^ for yov 
Ule: for— •• 

<* Alas! I Icnve Sn^aMl iMM^itttaly!" 

**A pleasant Toynge to joa! there. Mi a 
word more: I mnsi randswrntneoAeL" 

"Now may I nrtw Iv^ mm^T I miA, 
"if I am Ufled thw;** an I aUnlled bnckU 
the front «f the heme «■< puiiHiiJil to leeon- 
noitrcL A bay-wMi^eir win hnlf ipf, and In 
a snail, neat dimwiif tani I yaraalvednginap 
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cap and red ribbons, was pouring oat the coffee; 
— ^her nephew, a tall, awkward young gentle- 
man. Bitting on one chair and resting his legs 
on another, was occupied in the study of Sir 
Charles Orandison; — and my fair Maigaret 
was leaning on a sofa and laughing immoder- 
ately. ** Indeed, miss," said the matron, " you 
should learn to govern your mirth; people will 
think you came out of Bedlam." 

I lifted the window gently, and stepped into 
theroom. "Bedlam,madam!"quothI,''Ibring 
intelligence from Bedlam, I arrived last week." 

The tall awkward young gentleman stared : 
and the aunt half said, half shrieked, — ''What 
in the name of wonder are you ? " 

"Mad, madam! very particularly mad! mad 
as a hare in March, or a Cheapside blood on 
Sunday morning. Look at me! do I not foam* 
listen to me! do I not rave? — Coffee, my dear 
madam, coffee; there is no animal so thirsty as 
your madman in the dog-days." 

"£h! really!" said the tall awkward young 
gentleman. 

"My good sir," I began; — but my original 
insanity began to fail me, and I drew forth- 
with upon Ossian's, — "Fly! receive the wind 
and fly; the blasts are in the hollow of my hand, 
the course of the storm is mine ! " 

"Eh! really!" said the tall awkward young 
gentleman. 

"I look on the nations and they vanish: my 
nostrils pour the blast of death : I come abroad 
on the winds: the tempest is before my face; 
but my dwelling is calm, above the clouds; the 
fields of my rest are pleasant." 

"Do you mean to insult us?" said the old 
Udy. 

"Ay! do you mean to insult my aunt — 
really!" said the tall awkward young gentle- 



"I shall call in my servants," said the old 
Udy. 

" I am the humblest of them, " said I, bowing. 

"I shall teach you a different tune," said 
the tall awkward young gentleman, "really!" 

"Very well, my dear sir; my instrument is 
the barrel-organ;" and I cocked my sweet little 
pocket companion in his face. " Vanish, little 
Rastril; for by Hannibal, Heliogabalus, and 
Holophemes! time is valuable; madness is 
precipitate, and hair-triggers are the word: 
vanish!" 

"8h! really!" said the tall awkward young 
gentleman, and performed an entrechat which 
carried him to the door: the old lady had dia- 
mppeared at the first note of the barrel -org^an. 
I locked the door, and found Margaret in a 
iMrozyun of laughter. "I wish you had shot 



him," she said when she recovered. "I wish 
you had shot him: he is a sad fool." 

"Do not talk of him; I am speaking to you, 
beautiful Margaret, possibly for the iMt time! 
Will you ever think of me? perhaps you will. 
But let me receive from you some token that I 
may dote upon in other years; something that 
may be a hope to me in my happiness, and a 

consolation in calamity. Something nay! 

I never could talk romance; but give me one 
lock of your hair, and I will leave England 
with resignation." 

"You have earned it like a true knight, " said 
Maigaret; and she severed from her head a 
long glossy ringlet "Look," she continued; 
"you must to horse, the country has risen for 
your apprehension." I turned towards the 
window. The country had indeed risen. 
Nothing was to be seen but gossoons in the 
van, and gossips in the rear, red faces and 
white jackets, gallants in smock frocks, and 
gay damsels in g^rogram. Bludgeons were 
waving, and torches were flashing, as far as 
the gaze could reach. All the chivalry of the 
place was arming and chafing, and loading for 
a volley of pebbles and oaths together. 

I kneeled down and kissed her hand. It 
was the happiest moment of my life ! " Now, " 
said I, "au revoir, my sweet Maigaret," and 
in a moment I was in the lane. 

"Gentlemen, be pleased to fall back! — 
farther yet, — a few paces farther! Stalwart 
Kern, in buckskin, be pleased to lay down 
your cat-o'-nine-tails! — Old knight of the plush 
jerkin, ground your poker! — So, fair damsel 
with the pitchfork, you are too pretty for so 
rude an encounter! — Most miraculous Magog, 
with the sledge-hammer, flit! — Sooty Cupid, 
with the link, light me from Paphos. — Ha! 
tall friend of the barrel-oigan, have you turned 
staff-officer? Etna and Vesuvius! — wild fire 
and wit! — blunderbusses and steam! — fly. 
Ha! have I not buigundy in my brain, murder 
in my plot, and a whole train of artillery in 
my coat-pocket." Right and left the ranks 
opened for my egress, and in a few minutes I 
was alone on the road, and whistling "lilli- 
bullero." 

This was my first folly. I looked at the 
lock of hair often, bat I never saw Margaret 
again. She has become the wife of a young 
clergyman, and resides with him on a small 
living in Staffordshire. I believe she is very 
happy, and I have forgotten the colour of her 
eyes. 

WlKTHROr MaCXWOBTH PlU.SD.1 

I From KnighVi Quarterly MaifodM, 
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KATHARINE AND BAPTISTA. 

f Of &U Shakspaare't oomediw, that of the Taming qf 
the Shrew ia moet ftvquentljr presented on the stage. It 
U a IkToaiite with players and playgoers beoaose of its 
hamoar, and the diTersitjr of moods in which the hero- 
ine appears. The heroine— 

*' Katharine the oursti 
A title fcr a maid of aU titles the wont,** 

f is, after all, misohieToos rather than Tioious; bat her 
siiirit of mischief and fits of passion earn for her the re- 
putation of being "an irksome, brawling soold," "a 
shrew," " a wild oat/' and she is as ikmoiu for a scold- 
ing tongue as is her sister, Bianoa, for beauteous mod- 
esty. The fkther, BapiisU Minola, distressed by the 
ill condition of his elder daughter, reaoWes that until 
she has found a husband, his youngest shall not wed, 
although many suitors seek her. He thereupon offen 
Katharine to either of two friends who may be bold 
enough to win her. Katharine, rezed by this indignity, 
as she deems her Osther's anxiety to dispose of her, and 
somewhat enrious of her sister's fkrour, torments the 
meek Bianoa to confess which of the suitors has won 
her heart. She ties her hands, and endeaTOors tooom- 
pel her to rereal the lorer's name. 

Bian, Good sister, wrong me noi, nor wrong yoursell^ 
To make a bondmaid and a slare of me; 
That I disdain : but for these other gawds, 
Unbind my hands, I'll pull them off myself^ 
Yea, all my raiment, to my petticoat ; 
Or what you will command me will I do^ 
80 well I know my duty to my eldera. 

Katk. Of all thy suitors, hers I charge thee, tell 
Whom thou lorest best : see thou dissemble iiot. 

Bian, Believe me. sister, of all the men alive 
I nerer yet beheld that special foce 
Which I cuuld fimcy more than any other. 

Katk, Minion, thou Uest. Is't not HortensioT 

Bian. If yon affect him, sister, here I swear 
I'll plead for yon myselt but you shall have him. 

Katk. O then, belike, you ikncy riches more : 
You will have Qremio to keep you fidr. 

Bian, Is it for him you do mkrj me so? 
Nay then yon Jest, and now I well peroeiTe 
You have but Jeatwl with me all this while: 
I prithee, sister Kate, untie my hands. 

KatA. Ifthatbejest,thsnaUther8et wasso. 

[Striktthfr. 

Bnttr BarnaTA^ 

Bap, Why, how now, dame! whence grows this ineo- 
leoce! 
Bianca. stand rnMrn. Poor girl I she weepa. 
Go ply thy needle ; meddle not with her. 
For shame, tbou hilding* of a devilish spirit. 
Why doat thou wrong bsr that did ne'er wrong theeT 
Whm did she cross thee with a bitter word? 

Ber aileswe ffonts me, and TU be revengad. 

{F^ie$^fttr 
> BOdimg, a mean-efarited 



Bap, What, in my sii^t? Bianoa, get thee in. 

[BxU 

Kath, What, will you not suflto me? Nay, now I §•• 
She is your trsasure, she must have a husband; 
I must danoe bare-foot on her wedding-day 
And for your love to her lead apes in halL' 
Talk not to me : I will go sit and weep 
Till I can find occasion of revenge. [JUL 

Bap. Was ever gentleman thus griaTed aa I? 



The artist has selected the foregoing scene for Uloalra- 
tion, and the positions of the ikther and dan^tsn 
are admirably suggestive of their diiforant oharactacik] 



THE TAMINO OP THE SHREW.* 

(Gharlaa Lamb, bora in Crown OAea Row, TarnpK 
London, 18th February, 1775 ; died at Bdmooton, tttk 
December, 1834. At the age of eight yean he was 
placed in the echool of ChristTs Hospital, where Oola- 
ridge was his oompanioo. 1Tn Inarinf arlinol ha nhtiinad 
a situation in the India House, where be ramained for 
thirty-six years, and then retired on a penaiwi. Mean- 
while he had earned popularity aa a poet, a oriiic, and a 
humourist. His fliet vaises were isaued in ITfT, in a vel" 
nme which he published in oonjunotion with hia frianda 
Cbleridge and Charlea Lloyd. The flral aariaa of 
jkmoua eaaaya of Elia appeared in the l§mdom 
between 1820-2S ; and the aaoood aeriea, between ISO- 
25. Although he ei^joyed the privilege of fkeqoant 
communion with the moat gifted apirita of hia afa. hla 
life was a sad one, and he rtaaoribaa hlmaalf aa ** wiWi^ 
a playfVil easay with tears trickling down hla 
His sirter, Maiy Anne Lamb, was eal^|eet to 
attacks <rf insanity, and in one of these fftaahe Jsaliuj ad 
the lifo of her mother. Charlea Lamb wae appoinlad 
her guardian, and he foithfrUly diaohaifed tlie InHi. 
Ilia slater survived him twelve yeara. He had an am- 
tliusiastic love for his native dty ; batteriiv ttet Ha 
human interests prsMnted 
country could offer ; and all hie ii 
surss were drawn from its aaaoelntiona.] 



Kniharine, the Shrow, wm the eldeii daigli- 
ter of BapiisU, a rich gentleman of Padiia. 
She waa a lady of aneh an ifLngorernahln MfbH 
and fiery temper, such a lond-tongiied aeold, 
that ghe was known in pMhia by no other ; 
than Katharine the Shrew. It seemi 
unlikely, indeed impoasible, thai any 
man would ever be found who wo«ld vealait 
to marry thia lady, and therefor* Biiiliila 
was much blamed for defening hia eoMWl 10 
many excellent offbrt that were suidt to her 
gentle sister Bianca, putting off all Plinn's 
suitors with thia excnae, that whca the eMMl 
sister was fairly off hie hiuidi, thej ilMsId hiPi 
free leare to addre« jo«Bg BiiBea. 



*Aprov«rblal 
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It happened, however, that a gentleman, 
named Petmcio, came to Padua purposely to 
look out for a wife, who, nothing discoun^ged 
by these reports of Katharine's temper, and 
hearing she was rich and handsome, resolved 
upon marrying this famous termagant, and 
taming her into a meek and manageable wife. 
And truly none was so fit to set about this 
herculean labour as Petrucio, whose spirit was 
as high as Katharine's, and he was a witty 
and most happy -tempered humorist, and withal 
BO wise, and of such a true judgment, that 
he well knew how to feig^ a passionate and 
furious deportment, when his spirits were so 
calm that himself could have laughed merrily 
at his own ang^ feigning; for his natural 
temper was careless and easy; the boisterous 
airs he assumed when he became the husband 
of Katharine being but in sport, or, more 
properly speaking, affected by his excellent 
discernment as the only means to overcome, in 
her own way, the passionate ways of the furious 
Katharine. 

A courting then Petrucio went to Katharine 
the Shrew; and first of all he applied to Bap- 
tista, her father, for leave to woo his gentle 
daughter Katharine, as Petrucio called her, 
saying archly, that having heard of her bash- 
ful modesty and mild behaviour, he had come 
from Verona to solicit her love. Her father, 
though he wished her married, was forced to 
confen Katharine would ill answer this char- 
acter, it being soon apparent of what manner 
of gentleness she was composed, for her music- 
master rushed into the room to complain that 
the gentle Katharine, his pupil, had broken 
his head with her lute, for presuming to find 
fiuUt with her performance; which when Pe- 
trucio heard, he said, " It is a brave wench; I 
love her more than ever, and long to have 
some chat with her;'* and, hurrying the old 
gentleman for a positive answer, he said, ** My 
business is in haste, Sig^ior Baptista, I cannot 
come every day to woo. You knew my father: 
he is dead, and has left me heir to all his lands 
and goods. Then tell me, if I get your daugh- 
ter's love, what dowry you will give with her." 
Baptista thought his manner was somewhat 
blunt for a lover; but being glad to get Ka- 
tharine married, he answered that he would 
give her twenty thousand crowns for her dowry, 
and half his estate at his death: so this odd 
match was quickly agreed on, and Baptista 
went to apprise his shrewish daughter of her 
lover's addresses, and sent her in to Petrucio 
to listen to his suit 

In the meantime Petrucio was settling with 
himself the mode of courtship he should pursue; 

▼oL. n. 



and he said, " I will woo her with some spirit 
when she comes. If she rails at me, why then 
I will tell her she sings as sweetly as a night- 
ingale; and if she frowns, I will say she looks 
as clear as roses newly washed with dew. If 
she will not speak a word, I will praise the 
eloquence of her language; and if she bids me 
leave her, I will g^ve her thanks as if she bid 
me stay with her a week." Now the stately 
Katharine entered, and Petrucio first addressed 
her with ** Good morrow, Kate; for that is your 
name, I hear." Katharine, not liking this 
plain salutation, said disdainfully, "They call 
me Katharine who do speak to me." ''You 
lie," replied the lover; "for you are called 
plain Kate, and bonny Kate, and sometimes 
Kate the Shrew; but, Kate, you are the pret- 
tiest Kate in Christendom, and therefore, Kate, 
hearing your mildness praised in every town» 
I am come to woo you for my wife." 

A strange courtship they made of it; she fii 
loud and angry terms showing him how justly 
she had gained the name of Shrew, while he- 
still praised her sweet and courteous words, till 
at length, hearing her father coming, he said, 
(intending to make as quick a wooing as pos- 
sible), " Sweet Katharine, let us set this idle- 
chat aside, for your father has consented that' 
you shall be my wife, your dowry is agpreed on,, 
and whether you will or no, I will marry you."* 

And now Baptista entering, Petrucio told! 
him his daughter had received him kindly, and 
that she had promised to be married the next 
Sunday. This Katharine denied, saying she 
would rather see him hanged on Sunday, and 
reproached her father for wishing to wed her 
to such a mad -cap ruffian as Petrucio. Petru- 
cio desired her father not to regard her ang^ 
words, for they had agreed she should seent 
reluctant before him, but that when they were 
alone he had found her very fond and loving: 
and he said to her, " Give me your hand, Kate; 
I will go to Venice to buy you fine apparel 
against our wedding-day. Provide the feast, 
father, and bid the wedding guests. I will be 
sure to bring rings, fine array, and rich clothes, 
that my Katharine may be fine: and kiss me, 
Kate, for we will be married on Sunday." 

On the Sunday all the wedding guests were 
assembled, but they waited long before Petrucio 
came, and Katharine wept for vexation to think 
that Petrucio had only been making a jest of 
her. At last, however, he appeared, but he 
brought none of the bridal finery he had pro- 
mised Katharine, nor was he dressed himself 
like a bridegroom, but in strange disordered 
attire, as if he meant to make a sport of the 
serious business he came about; and his ser<> 

S4 
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vant, and the very horses oa which they rode, 
were in like manner in mean and fantastic 
fashion habited. 

Petrncio could not be persuaded to change 
his dress; he said Katharine was to be married 
to him, and not to his clothes; and finding it 
was in vain to argue with him, to the church 
they went; he still behaving in the same mad 
way, for when the priest asked Petrucio if 
Ejitharine should be his wife, he swore so loud 
that she should, that, all amazed, the priest 
let fall his book, and as he stooped to take it 
up, this mad- brained bridegroom gave him 
auch a cuff that down fell the priest and his 
book again. And all the while they were 
being married he stamped and swore so that 
the high-spirited Katharine trembled and shook 
with fear. After the ceremony was over, while 
they were yet in the church, he called for wine, 
and drank a loud health to the company, and 
threw a sop which was at the bottom of the 
glass full in the sexton's face, giving no other 
reason for this strange act than that the sex- 
ton's beard grew thin and hungerly, and seemed 
to ask the sop as he was drinking. Never sure 
was there such a mad marriage : but Petrucio 
did but put this wildness on, the better to suc- 
ceed in the plot he had formed to tame his 
shrewish wife. 

Baptista had provided a sumptuous marriage 
feast; but, when they returned from church, 
Petrucio, taking hold of Katharine, declared 
his intention of carrying his wife home instant- 
ly; and no remonstrance of his father-in-law, 
or ang^ words of the enraged Katharine, could 
make him change his purpose; he claimed a 
husband's right to dispose of his wife as he 
pleased, and away he hurried Katharine off: 
he seeming so daring and resolute that no one 
dared attempt to stop him. 

Petrucio mounted his wife upon a miserable 
horne, lean and lank, which he had picked 
out for the purpose, and himself and his ser- 
vant no better mounted; they journeyed on 
through rough and miry ways, and ever when 
thirt horse of Katharine's stumbled, he would 
storm and swear at the poor jaded beast, who 
could scarce crawl under his burden, as if he 
were the most passionate man alive. 

At length after a weary journey, during 
which Katharine had heard nothing but the 
wild .ravings of Petrucio at the servant and 
the horses, they arrived at his house. Petrucio 
welcomed her kindly to her home; but he re- 
solved she should have neither rest nor food 
that night. The tables were spread, and sup- 
per soon served; but Petrucio, pretending to 
find fault with every dish, threw the meat 



about the floor, and ordered the servants to 
remove it away : and all this he did, as he said, 
in love for his Katharine, that she might not 
eat meat that was not well dressed. And when 
Katharine, weary and supperless, retired to 
rest, he found the same fault with the bed, 
throwing the pillows and bed-clothes about the 
room, so that she was forced to sit down in a 
chair, where, if she chanced to drop asleep, she 
was presently awakened by the loud voice of 
her husband, storming at the servants for the 
ill-making of his wife's bridal-bed. 

The next day Petrucio pursued the same 
course, still speaking kind words to Katharine, 
but when she attempted to eat, finding fault 
with everything that was set before her, throw- 
ing the breakfast on the floor as he had done the 
supper; and Katharine, the haughty Katharine, 
was fain to beg the servants would bring her 
secretly a morsel of food; but they being in- 
structed by Petrucio, replied, they dare not 
give her anything unknown to their master. 
''Ah," said she, "did he marry me to famish 
me? Beggars that come to my father's door 
have food g^ven them; but I, who never knew 
what it was to entreat for anything, am starred 
for want of food, giddy for want of sleep, with 
oaths kept waking, and with brawling fed; and 
that which vexes me more than all, he does it 
under the name of perfect love, pretending 
that if I sleep or eat, it were present death to 
me. " Here her soliloquy was interrupted by 
the entrance of Petrucio: he, not meaning she 
should be quite starved, had brought her a 
small portion of meat, and he said to her, 
''How fares my sweet Kate? Here, love, yoa 
see how diligent I am, I have dressed your 
meat myself. I am sure this kindness merits 
thanks. What, not a word? Ntiy, then, yoa 
love not the meat, and all the paips I have 
taken is to no purpose." He then ordered the 
servant to take the dish away. Extreme hun- 
ger, which had abated the pride of Katharine, 
made her say, though angered to the heart, 
** I pray you let it stand." But this was not 
all Petrucio intended to bring her to, and be 
replied, "The poorest service is repaid with 
thanks, and so shall mine before yon touch the 
meat." On this Katharine brought oat a re- 
luctant ** I thank you, sir." And now he iof- 
fered her to make a slender meal, saying, 
"Much good may it do your gentle heart. 
Kate; eat apace! And now, my honey love. 
we will return to your father's hooae, and refel 
it as bravely as the best, with silken ooata and 
caps and golden rings, with mllb and tearfii 
and fans and doable change of finery;** and 
to make her believe he really intended to gli* 
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her these gaj things, he called in a tailor and 
a haberdasher, who brought some new clothes 
he had ordered for her, and then giving her 
plate to the servant to take away before she 
had half satisfied her hunger, he said, '' What, 
have yon dined?" The haberdasher pre- 
sented a cap, saying, ** Here is the cap your 
worship besiMke;" on which Petmcio began to 
storm afresh, saying, the cap was moulded on 
a porringer, and that it was no bigger than a 
cockle or walnut shell, desiring the haberdasher 
to take it away and make a bigger. Katharine 
said, ** I will have this; all gentlewomen wear 
such caps as these." ** When you are gentle," 
replied Petrucio, "you shall have one too, and 
not till then.*' The meat Katharine had eaten 
had a little revived her fallen spirits, and she 
said, " Why, sir, I trust I may have leave to 
speak, and speak I will: I am no child, no 
iMsbe; your betters have endured to hear me 
say my mind; and if you cannot, you had 
better stop your ears." Petrucio would not 
hear these angry words, for he had happily 
discovered a better way of managing his wife 
than keeping up a jangling argument with 
her; therefore his answer was, " Why. you say 
true; it is a paltry cap, and I love you for not 
liking it*' ** Love me, or love me not," said 
Katharine, " I like the cap, and I will have 
this cap or none." " Tou say you wish to see 
the gown," said Petrucio, still affecting to 
misunderstand her. The tailor then came 
forward, and showed her a fine gown he had 
made for her. Petrucio, whose intent was 
that she should have neither cap nor gown, 
found as much fault with that, "0 mercy. 
Heaven ! " said he, ' ' what stuff is here ! What, 
do you call this a sleeve? it is like a demi- 
cannon, carved up and down like an apple 
tart" The Uilor said, " You bid me make it 
aooording to the fashion of the times;" and 
Katharine said she never saw a better fashioned 
gown. This was enough for Petrucio, and 
privately desiring these people might be paid 
for their goods, and excuses made to them for 
the seemingly strange treatment he bestowed 
upon them, he with fierce words and furious 
gestures drove the tailor and the haberdasher 
out of the room; and then, turning to Kathar- 
ine, he said, "Well, come, my Kate, we will 
go to your father's even in these mean gar- 
ments we now wear." And then he ordered 
his horses, afilrming they should reach Bap- 
tista's house by dinner-time, for that it was 
but seven o'clock. Now it was not early morn- 
ing, but the very middle of the day, when he 
tpoke this; therefore Katharine ventured to 
tay« though modestly, being almost overcome 



by the vehemence of his manner, "I dare 
assure you, sir, it is two o'clock, and will be 
supper-time before we get there." But Pe- 
trucio meant that she should be so completely 
subdued, that she should assent to everything 
he said, before he carried her to her father; and 
therefore, as if he were lord even of the sun, 
and could command the hours, he said it should 
be what time lie pleased to have it, before 
he set forward; "For," said he, "whatever I 
say or do, you still are crossing it. I will not 
go to-day, and when I go it shall be what 
o'clock I say it is." Another day Katharine 
was forced to practise her newly found obed- 
ience; and not till he had brought her proud 
spirit to such a perfect subjection that she 
dared not remember there was such a word as 
contradiction, would Petrucio allow her to go 
to her father's house; and even while they were 
upon their journey thither, she was in danger 
of being turned back again, only because she 
happened to hint it was the sun, when he af- 
firmed the moon shone brightly at noonday. 
"Now, by my mother's son," said he, "and 
that is myself, it shall be the moon, or stars, 
or what I list, before I journey to your father's 
house." He then made as if he were going 
back again ; but Katharine, no longer Katharine 
the Shrew, but the obedient wife, said, " Let 
us go forward, I pray, now we have come so 
far, and it shall be the sun, or moon, or what 
you please; and if you please to call it a rush 
candle henceforth, I vow it shall be so for me. " 
This he was resolved to prove, therefore he said 
again, " I say. It is the moon." " I know it 
is the moon," replied Katharine. " You lie, 
it is the blessed sun," said Petrucio. " Then 
it is the blessed sun," replied Katharine ; " but 
sun it is not, when you say it is not What 
you will have it named, even so it is, and so 
it ever shall be for Katharine." Now then he 
suffered her to proceed on her journey, but 
further to try if this yielding humour would 
last, he addressed an old gentleman they met 
on the road as if he had been a young woman, 
saying to him, "Good morrow, gentle mis- 
tress;" and asked Katharine if she had ever 
beheld a fairer gentlewoman, praising the red 
and white of the old man's cheeks, and com- 
paring his eyes to two bright stars; and again 
he addressed him, saying, " Fair lovely maid, 
once more good day to you!" and said to his 
wife, " Sweet Kate, embrace her for her beauty's 
sake." The now completely vanquished Ka- 
tharine quickly adopted her husband's opinion, 
and made her speech in like sort to the old 
gentleman, saying to him, " Young budding 
virgin, you are fair, and fresh, and sweet: 
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whither are you going, and where is your 
dwelling? Happy are the parents of so fair a 
child. " Why, how now, Kate?" said Petrucio, 
" I hope you are not mad. This is a man, 
old and wrinkled, faded and withered, and not 
a maiden, as you say he is." On this Kathar- 
ine said, " Pardon me, old gentleman, the sun 
has so dazzled my eyes, that everything I look 
on seemeth g^reen. Now I perceive you are a 
reverend father: I hope you will pardon me 
for my sad mistake." "Do, good old grand- 
sire," said Petrucio, "and tell us which way 
you are travelling. We shall be glad of your 
good company, if you are going our way." 
The old gentleman replied, " Fair sir, and you 
my merry mistress, your strange encounter has 
much amazed me. My name is Vincentio, 
and I am going to visit a son of mine who 
lives at Padua." Then Petrucio knew the old 
gentleman to be the father of Lucentio, a young 
gentleman who was to be married to Baptista's 
younger daughter, Bianca, and he made Vin- 
centio very happy by telling him the rich mar- 
riage his son was about to make; and they all 
journeyed on pleasantly together till they came 
to Baptista's house, where there was a large 
company assembled to celebrate the wedding 
of Bianca and Lucentio, Baptista having wil- 
lingly consented to the marriage of Bianca 
when he had got Katharine off his hands. 

When they entered, Baptista welcomed them 
to the wedding feast, and there was present 
also another newly-married pair. 

Lucentio, Bianca's husband, and Hortensio, 
the other new-married man, could not forbear 
sly jests, which seemed to hint at the shrewish 
disposition of Petrucio's wife, and these fond 
bridegrooms seemed highly pleased with the 
mild tempers of the ladies they had chosen, 
laughing at Petrucio for his less fortunate 
choice. Petrucio took little notice of their 
jokes till the ladies were retired after dinner, and 
then he perceived Baptista himself joined in 
the laugh against him: for when Petrucio af- 
firmed that his wife would prove more obedient 
than theirs, the father of Katharine said, "Now, 
in good sadness, son Petrucio, I fear you have 
got the veriest shrew of all." "Well," said 
Petrucio, " I say no, and therefore for assur- 
ance that I speak the truth, lei us each one 
send for his wife, and he whose wife is most 
abedient to come at first when she is sent for, 
shall win a wager which we will propose." To 
this the other two husbands willingly consented, 
for they were quite confident that their gentle 
wives would prove more obedient than the 
headstrong Katharine; and they proposed a 
wager of twenty crowns, but Petrucio merrily 



said, he would lay as much as that upon hit 
hawk or hound, but twenty times as much 
upon his wife. Lucentio and Hortensio raised 
the wager to a hundred crowns, and Lucentio 
first sent his servant to desire Bianca would 
come to him. But the servant returned and 
said, " Sir, my mistress sends you word she is 
busy and cannot come." " How," said Petru- 
cio, " does she say she is busy and cannot 
come? Is that an answer for a wife?" Then 
they laughed at him, and said, it would be 
well if Katharine did not send him a worse 
answer. And now it was Hortensio's turn to 
send for his wife; and he said to his servant, 
"Qo, and entreat my wife to come to me." 
"Oh, ho! entreat her!" said Petrucio. " Nay, 
then, she needs must come." " I am afraid, 
sir," said Hortensio, "your wife will not be 
entreated." But presently this civil husband 
looked a little blank when the servant returned 
without his mistress; and he said to him, " How 
now! Where is my wife?" "Sir," said the 
servant, "my mistress says you have some 
goodly jest in hand, and therefore she will 
not come. She bids you come to her. " "Worxe 
and worse!" said Petrucio; and then he sent 
his servant, saying, "Sirrah, go to your mis- 
tress, and tell her I command her to come to 
me. " The company had scarcely time to think 
she would not obey this summons, when Bap- 
tista, all in amaze, exclaimed, " Now, by my 
hollidam, here comes Katharine!" and she en- 
tered, saying meekly to Petrucio, "What it 
your will, sir, that yon send for me?" " Where 
is your sister and Hortensio's wife?" said he. 
Katharine replied, "They sit conferring by 
the parlour fire." "Go, fetch them hither!" 
said Petrucio. Away went Katharine without 
reply to perform her husband's command. 
"Here is a wonder," said Lucentio, "if you 
Ulk of a wonder. " "And so it U," said Hor- 
tensio; " I marvel what it bodea." " Marry, 
peace it bodes," said Petrucio, "and love, and 
quiet life, and right supremacy; and to be 
short, everything that is sweet and happy." 
Katharine's father, oveijoyed to see this refor- 
mation in his daughter, said, " Now, fair befall 
thee, son Petrucio! you hare won the wager, 
and I will add another twenty thousand crowni 
to her dowry, as if she were another daughter, 
for she is changed as if the had never been." 
" Nay," said Petrucio, " I will win the wager 
better yet, and ahow more signs of her new- 
built virtue and obedience." Katharine now 
entering with the two ladies, he continued, 
" See where she oomes and brings your froward 
wives as prisoners to her womanly persoaaion. 
Katharine, thai eap of yours doea noi baeoma 
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lioped for. So I admired and envied; and 
her fair kinswomen pitied and scorned, and 
tried to teach; and Mary, never made for a 
learner, and as full of animal spirits as a school- 
boy in the holidays, sang, and laughed, and 
skipped about from morning to night 

It must be confessed, as a counterbalance to 
her other perfections, that the dear Cousin Mary 
was, as far as great natural modesty and an 
occasional touch of shyness would let her, the 
least in the world of a romp! She loved to 
toss about children, to jump over stiles, to 
scramble through hedges, to climb trees; and 
some of her knowledge of plants and birds may 
certainly have arisen from her delight in these 
boyish amusements. And which of us has 
not found that the strongest, the healthiest, 
and most flourishing acquirement has arisen 
from pleasure or accident; has been in a manner 
self-sown, like an oak of the forest? Oh she 
was a sad romp ! as skittish as a wild colt, as 
uncertain as a butterfly, as uncatchable as a 
swallow ! But her great personal beauty, the 
charm, grace, and lightness of her movements, 
and, above all, her evident innocence of heart, 
were bribes to indulgence which no one could 
withstand. I never heard her blamed by any 
human being. The perfect unrestraint of her 
attitudes, and the exquisite symmetry of her 
form, would have rendered her an invaluable 
study for a painter. Her daily doings would 
have formed a series of pictures. I have seen 
her scudding through a shallow rivulet, with 
her petticoats caught up just a little above the 
ankle, like a young Diana, and a bounding, 
skimming, enjoying motion, as if native to 
the element, which might have become a Naiad. 
1 have seen her on the topmost round of a 
ladder, with one foot on the roof of a house, 
flinging down the grapes that no one else had 
nerve enough to reach, laughing, and garland- 
ed, and crowned with vine-leaves, like a Bac- 
chante. But the prettiest combination of cir- 
cumstances under which I ever saw her, was 
driving a donkey-cart up a hill one sunny 
windy day in September. It was a gay party 
of young women, some walking, some in open 
carriages of different descriptions, bent to see 
a celebrated prospect from a hill called the 
Ridges. The ascent was by a steep, narrow 
lane, cut deeply between sand-banks, crowned 
with high, feathery hedges. The road and its 
picturesque banks lay bathed in the golden 
sunshine, whilst the autumnal sky, intensely 
blue, appeared at the top as through an areh. 
The hill was so steep that we had all dismount- 
ed, and left our different vehicles in charge of 
the servants below; but Mary, to whom, as 



incomparably the best charioteer, the conduct 
of a certain nondescript machine, a sort of 
donkey curricle, had fallen, determined to 
drive a delicate little girl, who was afraid of 
the walk, to the top of the eminence. She 
jumped out for the purpose, and we followed, 
watching and admiring her as she won her 
way up the hill, now tugging at the donkeys 
in front, with her bright face towards them 
and us, and springing along backwards — now 
pushing the chaise from behind — now running 
by the side of her steeds, patting and caressing 
them — now soothing the half-frightened child 
— now laughing, nodding, and shaking her 
little whip at us— darting about like some 
winged creature — till at last she stopped at the 
top of the ascent, and stood for a moment on 
the summit, her straw bonnet blown back, and 
held on only by the strings; her brown hair 
playing on the wind in long natural ringlets; 
her complexion becoming every moment more 
splendid from exertion, redder and whiter; 
her eyes and her smile brightening and dimp- 
ling; her fig^ure in its simple white gown, 
strongly relieved by the deep blue sky, and 
her whole form seeming to dilate before our 
eyes. There she stood under the areh formed 
by two meeting elms, a Hebe, a Psyche, a per- 
fect goddess of youth and joy. The Ridges are 
very fine things altogether, especially the part 
to which we were bound, a turfy breezy spot, 
sinking down abruptly like a rock into a wild 
foreground of heath and forest, with a mag- 
nificent command of distant objects ; — but we 
saw nothing that day like the figure on the 
top of the hill. 

After this I lost sight of her for a long time. 
She was called suddenly home by the dangerous 
illness of her mother, who, after languishing 
for some months, died ; and Mary went to live 
with a sister much older than herself, and 
richly married in a manufacturing town, where 
she languished in smoke, confinement, depend- 
ence, and display (for her sister was a match- 
making lady, a manoeuvrer), for about a twelve- 
month. She then left her house and went into 
Wales — as a governess! Imagine the aston- 
ishment caused by this intelligence amongst 
us all ; for I myself, though admiring the un- 
taught damsel almost as much as I loved her, 
should certainly never have dreamed of her as 
a teacher. However, she remained in the rich 
baronet's family where she had commenced her 
vocation. They liked her apparently, — there 
she was; and again nothing was heard of her 
for many months, until, happening to call on 
the friends at whose house I had originally 
met her, I espied her fair blooming face, a roM 
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amongst roMi, >t the dnwing-room wiodoir, 
and imtantlf with the speed of light ww net 
and embraced by her at the hall-door. 

There wu not the glighteat perceptible dlf< 
fereace in her deportment. She etill liounded 
like a fawn, and laughed and clapped her 
hands like an inrant. She was not a iky older, 
or grarer, or wiser, eince we parted. Her poet 
of tutoreas had at least done lur no harm, 
whaterer might have been the cue with her 
papiU. The more I looked at her the more 
I wondered; and after our mutual expressions 
of pleasure had a little subsided, I could not 
naiat the lemptalton of saying — "So you are 
really a goveraeasT" "Yee." "And yon con- 
tinne in the same familyf" "Yes." "And 
you like your poet?" "0 yee! yes!" "But, 
my dear Mary, what eoald indnce yon to goT" 
"Why, they wanted a govemeee, »o I went." 
" But what could induce them to keep youT" 
The perfect gravity and eameetneBS with which 
this question was put set her laughing, and 
the langh was echoed back from a group at the 
«nd of the room, which 1 had not before noticed 
— an elegant man in the prime of life showing 
a portfolio of rare prinU to a fine giri of twelve, 
and a rosy boy of seven, evidently his children, 
"Why did they keqtme! Ask them," replied 
Hary, turning towards them with an arch 
amile. "We kept her to teach her oureelvee," 
said the young lady. "We kept her to play 
cricket with na," aaid her brother. " We 
kept her to marry," said the gentleman, ad- 
Tancing gaily to abate hands with me. "She 
was a bad governess, perhaps; but she is an 
excellent wife — that is her true vocation." 
And so it is. Bhe is, indeed, an excellent 
wife; and as8Ui«dty a inoet fortunate one. 1 
never saw happiness so sparkling or so glow- 
ing; never saw such devotion to a bride, or 
aueh fondness for a atep-mother, aa Sir W. S. 
and hie lovely children show to the sweet 
Conain Mary, „ „ 
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Teal there are real Monraen— I have seen 
A fair sad girl, mild, suffering, and serene; 
Attention, through the day, her duties clalm'd, 
And to be useful at resign'd she aim'd; 
Neatly she dren'd, nor vainly seem'd t' eipeet 
Pity tor grief, or pardon for neglect; 
But when ber wearied perenta sunk to sleep, 
She sought her plaoe to meditate and weep; 
Then to her mind was all tbe put display'd, 
That faithful Hemoty brings to Sorrow's aid: 
Tor then she thought on one regretted youth. 
Her tender truit, and bis unqueitiun'd truth; 
In Bv'ry pUoe she wander'd, where they'd been. 
And ssjly-sacred held the parting scene 
Where last for sea he took his leave:— that plaoe 
VTith double interest would she nightly traee. 



Happy he sail'd. and great the care she took. 
That he should softly sleep and smartly lookl 
White wai his better linen, and his oheek 
Was made more trim than any on the deck; 
And every oomfort men at laa can know. 
Was hen to buy, to make, and to bcrtow : 
For ha to Greenland sail'd, and mnob she told. 
How he should guard against the elinuta's eoUj 
Tet saw not danger; dangers he'd wiUiatood, 
Nor covld she trace tbe ferer in hii blood : 
Hie niiisametiis amiled at flnshinp in Ua ebeek. 
And he too smiled, but seldom woold be speak; 
For now he found tbe danger, felt the pain. 
With grievona lymptome he oonld not eiptaia. 
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Would I ecmld lee mj Sally, and ooold reit 
Mj throbbing templea on her faithful breatt. 
And gudng go !— If not, thii trifle take, 
And nj, till death I wore it for her sake : 
Yes! I muit die — blow on, sweet breeie, blow 

on! 
Give me one look before mj life be gone, 
Oh ! give me that ! and let me not despair, — 
One last fond look ! — and now repeat the prayer. ** 

He had his wish, had more : I will not paint 
The lovers' meeting : she beheld him faint — 
With tender fears, she took a nearer view, 
Her terrors doubling as her hopes withdrew; 
He tried to smile; and, half succeeding, said, 
'*Tes ! I must die*'— and hope for ever fled. 

Still long she nursed him; tender thoughts 
meantime 
Were interchanged, and hopes and views sublime. 
To her he came to die, and every day 
She took some portion of the dread away; 
With him she pray'd, to him his Bible read. 
Soothed the faint heart, and held the aching head. 
She came with smiles the hour of pain to cheer ; 
Apart she sighed; alone she shed the tear; 
Then, as if breaking from a cloud, she gave 
Fresh light, and gilt the prospect of the grave. 

One day he lighter seem'd, and they forgot 
The care, the dread, the anguish of their lot; 
They spoke with cheerf ulne8s,and seem*d to think, 
Tet said not so— "Perhaps he will not sink." 
A sudden brightness in his look appeared, 
A sudden vigour in his voice was heard;— 
She had been reading in the Book of Prayer, 
And led him forth, and placed him in his chair. 
Lively he seem'd, and spoke of all he knew. 
The friendly many, and the favourite few; 
Nor one that day did he to mind recall, 
But she has treasured, and she loves them all; 
When in her way, she meets them, they appear 
Peculiar people— death has made them dear. 
He named his friend, but then his hand she 

press'd. 
And fondly whisper*d, "Thou must go to rest." 
"I go," he said : but, as he spoke, she found 
His hand more cold, and fluttering was the sound; 
Then gased affrighten*d; but she caught a last, 
A dying look of love, and all was past ! — 

She placed a decent stone his grave above. 
Neatly engraved— an offering of her love; 
For that she wrought, for that forsook her bed. 
Awake alike to duty and the dead; 
She would have grieved had friends presumed 

to spare 
Tlie least assistance- 'twas her proper care. 

Here will she come, and on the grave will sit, 
Folding her arms, in long abstracted fit; 



But if observer pass, will take her round. 
And careless seem, for she would not be found; 
Then go again, and thus her hour employ. 
While visions please her, and while woes destroy. 



THE STRANGER GUEST.* 

A considerable portion of my youth, and some 
intervals in my subaequent life, were spent in 
the country; and when my professional pur- 
suits fixed my residence in the metropolis, I 
often looked back upon the hours I had passed 
amongst rural scenes, with blended sensations 
of pleasure and regret; while one of my prin- 
cipal excitements for pressing forward in the 
path I had chosen was supplied by the hope 
of some day arriving at that point from which 
I might diverge into the peaceful haunts of my 
childhood. 

I was ever an interested spectator of the 
occupations of husbandry, and not unfreqnently 
mingled in the society of those who pursued 
them. The British farmer is one of the most 
useful members of the middle rank of life, and 
the character which he generally sustains places 
him among the most honourable. He is not 
exactly the description of person which existed 
under that name a hundred years ago, nor is 
it very likely that he should be; and I confess 
I could never join in the general clamour, and 
pronounce those effects of a refined state of 
society, which are termed improvements in 
other classes of men, degeneracy in hioL The 
peasantry, too, of Inland, in the migority of 
instances where they have regular employment, 
I have found to be a very contented and well- 
ordered race; although, it may be, they do not 
possess the spirit and intellectuality ascribed 
by modem tourists to the denizens of the Alps 
and the Abruzzi, whose fingers, by the way, 
are more familiar with the trigger of a musket 
than the handle of a plough. 

There was in my neighbourhood a farm- 
house which was remarkable, as well for the 
peculiarity of its structure as the very beauti- 
ful country by which it was surrounded. It 
was a very extensive building, and of a style 
of architecture quite distinct from any that 
prevails in houses of that description. It pre- 
sented (I know not if I shall make myself 
understood by the terms I use) the appearance 
of three gables in front, on the centre one of 
which rose a staff or spire, very much resem- 
bling a sceptre. Hence, I suppose, originAiod 

1 From TaUt ^f a Phptieian, By W. H. Harriaon. 
Lundon, S vola 
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a tradition current in the country, that the 
structure was formerly the residence of a Saxon 
prince. 1 am not sufficient of an antiquarian 
to venture an opinion upon the correctness of 
the hypothesis, but certain it is, the building 
was a very ancient one. The principal apart- 
ment on the ground-floor was a spacious brick- 
paved hall, extending from the front of the 
house to the back, and communicating with 
other rooms on either side. It was decorated 
with the horns of the stag and the buck, which 
had grown black with age, and the smoke pro- 
ceeding from a very large fire-place, graced 
by brand-irons, to support the wood which 
was the only description of fuel consumed 
throughout the house. The upper rooms opened 
into a long gallery or corridor, ornamented by 
some very antique and curious carved work in 
black oak, of which the panels and flooring 
were generally composed. The surrounding 
buildings, appropriated as bams and stables, 
were of comparatively recent erection. There 
were two fish-ponds, apparently of ancient for- 
mation, within a few hundred yards of the 
house : one of them was tolerably stocked, the 
other was nearly dry. The circumjacent 
scenery was chiefly of a silvan character, occa- 
sionally opening into vistas of an undulating 
and highly cultivated country; the eflfect of 
which was considerably heightened by the 
windings of a rapid and clear stream, celebrated 
for the fineness and abundance of its trout. 

The farm was of considerable extent, and 
formed part of the estate of a nobleman who 
had large possessions in the county, but who 
rarely visited them. As a young man, he was 
conspicuous for the generosity of his disposition, 
a nice sense of honour, and the mildness and 
afllability of his manners. His classical and 
intellectual attainments were of a high order; 
and his wit, like Yorick's, was wont to "set 
the table in a roar." He formed an attachment 
to a young lady, who, a month before the day 
fixed for their union, suddenly, and without 
assigning a reason for the alteration in her 
sentiments, married a nobleman of higher rank. 
He received the intelligence of her faithless- 
ness without uttering a syllable, or betraying 
an indication of anger or sorrow; nor was he 
ever known to allude to the subject : but from 
that hour he was a changed man. He with- 
drew entirely from female society, and became 
a member of a fashionable club, where a great 
portion of his time was passed. He engaged 
for a season in play; but although his losses 
were insignificant, he soon grew disgusted 
with the pursuit and his companions. He 
then plunged deeply into politics, and was 



constant in hia attendance at the Houae; but 
the vacuum in hia mind was too vast to be 
filled by such expedients. He then quitted 
England, and travelled rapidly through France, 
Italy, and Germany, but could not outstrip 
the phantom that pursued him. At length he 
took up his residence entirely on the Continent, 
and thus his talents were lost to his country, 
whose senate he had so often charmed by Mb 
eloquence and enlightened by his wisdom. 

The management of his estates, in the mean- 
time, was confided to his steward, Mr. Giles 
Jenkins; a man who, although he would have 
made a grenadier among Lilliputians, was but 
a Lilliputian among grenadiers, being in stature 
exactly five feet two inches. His sallow com- 
plexion and forbidding aspect were by no means 
improved by an obliquity of vision and a red 
nose, which latter decoration was obtained at 
the expense of his temperance. He had been 
originally bred to the law, to the tortuosities 
of which his mind was admirably adapted. 
Diminutive as was his person, there was room 
enough in his bosom for the operation of some 
of the fiercest passions that deform humanity. 
His indomitable arrogance, grasping avarice, 
and insatiable revenge, made him the terror of 
all who were subjected to his influence, particu- 
larly of the tenants, among whom he exercised 
the most tyrannical sway. He was, moreover, 
a consummate hypocrite, and, as far as regarded 
his master, a successful one. 

The farm, at the period of which I am writ- 
ing, was tenanted by Andrew Hodson, whose 
ancestors had cultivated the same soil for more 
than a century. 

Andrew had passed his fiftieth year; but the 
temperance of his habits, and the healthful 
nature of his employment, had protected him, 
in a great degree, from the inroads of time, 
and gave him the appearance of being much 
younger. His complexion exhibited the ruddy 
hue of health; and, although naturally fair, 
was imbrowned by the sun of many summers. 
His hair, as I have often remarked in persons 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, was somewhat 
scanty; a circumstance which, as it imparted 
a semblance of greater expansiveness to his 
forehead, improved rather than detracted from 
the general effect of his fine countenance. He 
was tall and well formed, although, probably 
from having in his early days taken an acUre 
share in the labours of the field, he had con- 
tracted a slight stoop in his shoulders. His 
eye, though of a light blue, which is generally 
considered indicative rather of vivacity than 
sense, was not deficient in intelligence; while 
it added to the expression of that benerolenet 
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which had ita home in his heart His usual 
dreis was a gaberdine or linen frock, which 
was, however, laid aside on a Sunday for more 
befitting habiliments. 

Andrew's wife, who had been prettj, and 
was then a very comely dame, was somewhat 
younger than himself. Her domestic virtues 
and acquirements were admirably adapted for 
a farmer's wife; and although a shrewd, she 
was a very kind-hearted woman. They had 
two children, a son and a daughter; the former 
about one-and-twenty, and the latter two years 
younger. 

Frank Hodson, very like his father in person, 
was an industrious, good-humoured lad; and, 
when dressed in a smart green riding-frock, 
light corduroy breeches, and long leather 
gaiters, or leggings, as they are called, was a 
very likely object to draw a second look from 
the village maidens, or even from dames of 
higher degree, as, mounted on his rough-coated 
forester, he passed on his way to the market 
town. 

Of Amy Hodson, I fear I shall be able to 
give but an inadequate description. I am, at 
best, but a sorry hand at depicting female 
beauty, and I know I shall fail in the portraiture 
of hers. Although I have not a larger share 
of modesty than my neighbours, I know not 
how it is, but I never could look a lady long 
enough in the face to catch such an idea of her 
beauty as to bring a description of it within 
anything like an approximation to the original. 
I am not, it would seem, altogether singular 
in this particular, with regard to Amy Hodson; 
for even the sun, who, by his heathen eUieu, 
was not conspicuous for the unobtrusive quality 
I have named, had not turned his glances with 
sufficient pertinacity on her countenance, to 
sully the delicacy of the lily which nature had 
there planted by the rose. 

Those who, in their estimate of a rustic 
belle, are unable to separate the idea of vul- 
garity from the character, would do grom in- 
justice to Amy Hodson, both as regards the 
style of her beauty, and the gentleness of 
manner by which it was graced. Nature is no 
respecter of persons, and in the formation of 
our race has little reference to the stations we 
are destined to fill; since she as often bestows 
the fair heritage of beauty on the child of a 
peasant as on the heiress of a peer. Nor am 
I aware of anything in the habits or occupation 
of a farmer's daughter which has not a ten- 
dency rather to improve than to impair the 
symmetry of the form. Amy rose with the 
lark, breathing as sweet a hymn to the portals 
of heaven, and returning the first glance of 



Aurora with an eye as bright and a smile as 
rosy as her own. Nor is nature always aristo- 
cratic in dispensing understanding, and Amy's 
was an excellent one, on which the few advan- 
tages she had derived in point of education 
had not been thrown away. 

The family, parents and children, were bound 
together, not only by links of the strongest 
affection, but by the firmer bands of religion, 
of which they had all a deep and influential 
sense. The voice of contention was never 
heard in their dwelling. 

Andrew Hodson for many years had pros- 
pered in the world, but on the expiration of 
the lease, which had descended to him from 
his father, a reluctance to quit a spot which 
so many recollections had endeared to him, 
induced him to take the farm at a rent above 
its value; so that, instead of saving money 
every year as he was wont to do, he began to 
find it a losing concern. At length, however, 
the failure of a provincial banker deprived him 
of the few hundreds he had laid by, and placed 
him in circumstances of much difficulty. 
Thus it happened, that, in lieu of having his 
homestead surrounded by wheat-stacks, the 
growth of former years, his sheaves were trans- 
ferred directly from the harvest-field to the 
thrashing-floor, and the produce was sent to 
market, under all the disadvantages of a forced 
sale, to meet his Michaelmas rent Again, if 
a horse died, or was worn out, he was unable, 
for want of money, to supply its place; and 
thus the strength on his farm became gradually 
so much reduced, that many acres of his land, 
which might have been made productive, 
remained uncultivated. 

Andrew and his family met this reverse of 
fortune as became them, by the sacrifice of 
very many comforts, in which, under more 
prosperous circumstances, they were warranted 
in indulging. The old man exchanged his 
favourite hackney for a cart-horse, and super- 
intended the operations on his farm on foot 
Frank gave up his forest galloway to the harrow 
and light plough; and poor Amy's pony was 
sold to a gentleman in the neighbourhood, who 
had taken a fancy to it for his daughter. The 
privation, however, which they most lamented 
was the necessity of contracting, not only the 
scale of their hospitality, but the sphere of 
their charity. It is true the wayfaring man 
never passed their door unrefreshed, nor the 
houseless wanderer unrel ieved ; and their hearth 
still shed its genial warmth upon the poor 
dependant, whom they had not the heart to 
displace from his seat in the chimney-comer; 
but there were many who were left bitterly 
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to regret that the liberal hand should ever be 
closed by the pressure of calamity. 

Under the influence of all these inauspicious 
events, they had sources of comfort of which 
the world could not deprive them. The sound 
of the dance and the voice of innocent hilarity 
were no longer heard in their hall, but the 
still small voice of an approving conscience 
consoled them for the loss. Where a family 
are thus united, their home, although it were 
a hovel, cannot be desolate. Instead of sitting 
down in despair under their misfortune, each 
strove to cheer and support the other beneath 
its weight. Tbey had all been early taught 
to look up to their Ood, and to put their trust 
in his mercy and wisdom under every dispen- 
sation; nor, at the morning and evening sac- 
rifice, were their hearts less fervent in their 
thanksgivings for the blessings which were 
left to them, than when they were showered 
down with a profuser hand. Another source 
of consolation was supplied to them in the 
uniform respect of those around them, who re- 
garded their calamity with that silent sympathy 
which is worth all the condolence that proud 
prosperity ever dinged into the ears of the 
unfortunate. Often would the neighbouring 
farmers, aware of the difficulties he laboured 
under foi want of strength upon his land, club 
together, each contributing a horse, and thus 
furnish him with the use of a team for several 
days, in the busy seasons of seed-time and 
harvest. 

One evening, towards the close of the sum- 
mer, as Andrew Hodson and his family were 
sitting at the window, they observed a horse^ 
man riding along the road which lay within a 
few yards of the house. Frank, whose admira- 
tion of a fine horse was in no degree diminished 
by the circumstance of his no longer possessing 
one, exclaimed to his sister, "Liook, Amy! is 
not that a fine creature? what action he has! 
and see how he throws his feet out: a little 
ewe-necked, to be sure, but that is a sign of 
blood." 

In the meantime, the traveller had arrived 
nearly opposite to the house. He was rather 
tall, somewhat in years, but sat very erect on 
his horse, whose appearance justified the en- 
comiums which Frank had bestowed on it 
The gentleman's dress consisted of a blue coat, 
not remarkable for its lustre, and of a fashion 
almost coeval with the wearer; it was buttoned 
close up to his throat. His legs were encased 
in riding-boots, and his intermediate habili- 
ment was of buckskin, which however did not 
fit its present proprietor quite so tightly as it 
did its deceased one. 
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"I wish, Frank," said the fanner, "you 
would keep that dog tied up," alluding to a 
small terrier which ran out at the gate, and 
barked at the heels of the traveller's horse. 
The animal reared in consequence, and then, 
in plunging, one of its feet alighted on a rol- 
ling-stone; it stumbled and fell, throwing its 
rider to the ground with considerable violence. 
The steed was soon on its legs again; its master 
rose more slowly, approached his horse, passed 
his hand over its knees, and then attempted 
to remount, but in vain, and he was compelled 
to lean against the saddle for support. 

By this time all the family were at his side, 
expressing much regret for the occasion of the 
accident, and apprehensions for the conse- 
quences. The stranger was with difficulty 
conducted into the house, and placed upon a 
sort of couch, where he remained for some 
minutes without uttering a word, although 
his countenance was sufficiently indicative of 
his feelings, in which vexation appeared to 
predominate over pain. On his making a 
movement, which those around him interpreted 
into an attempt to rise, he was earnestly en- 
treated not to think of quitting the home 
until the following day. He replied, in no 
very conciliatory tone : " No, no, you have me 
safe enough; I shall be your guest for some 
time to come, to my comfort, and no donbt to 
yours: and if that abominable cur be not 
hanged or shot, I think your house stands a 
fair chance of becoming an hospital." Frank 
expressed himself deeply concerned for the 
accident, but alleged that the dog had been 
tied up, and had broken its chain. He added, 
however, that the animal shonld not commit 
a similar offence, and, taking a gun from over 
the chimney-piece, declared his intention of 
destroying the culprit immediately. " I pray 
you, young gentleman, forbear," said the 
stranger; "what warrant have I that the ani- 
mal is not mad? He may have bitten my 
horse, and my horse may go mad also, and 
bite me. No, no, sir, tie the brute np again, 
securely, if you please, and when he foams ai 
the mouth, you may shoot him and the hone 
together." Perceiving that the gentleman 
was in great pain, the farmer inquired if he 
would prefer being conducted to bed to remain- 
ing on the couch. He replied, "Tea; and the 
sooner you take me there the better, if yoo 
wish to have the assistance of my legs in trans- 
porting me, for they are growing confoondedly 
stiff, I can tell yon." 

As soon as the difficulty of oonveying him 
to bed was surmounted, Frank, borrowing a 
neighbour's horse, rode off to the village for 
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the asBistance of Mr. Blandford, the only sur- 
geon within some miles. He unfortunately 
being from home, Frank applied to me, sup- 
posing that a physician would answer the same 
purpose. It was a case scarcely within my 
province, but conceiving I might be of some 
use, I put a lancet in my pocket, and accom- 
panied the messenger on his way back to the 
farm. I ascended to the apartment which the 
stranger occupied, and found him stretched 
upon the bed, apparently suffering very much 
fi!om the effects of his accident. He regarded 
me for some seconds with a most acrimonious 
expression of countenance, and answered the 
questions which I found it necessary to put to 
him, at the least possible expense of words; 
differing very much, in this particular, from 
the generality of patients who have come under 
my notice. Every allowance, however, was to 
be made for his temper, the equilibrium of 
which, it must be confessed, such a tumble as 
he had met with was very likely to derange. 
1 bled him, as a precautionary measure, and 
ordered some simple applications to his ankle, 
which had been severely sprained, and was 
much swollen. After assuring him that he 
need not entertain any apprehensions for the 
result of his accident, for that a few days' con- 
finement would be the extent of the inconveni- 
ence, I promised to call on him again in a few 
days, and took my leave. 

On descending to the hall I found the family 
assembled at their frugal supper, mingling 
their expressions of regret for the unpleasant 
occurrence with conjectures as to the quality 
of the guest it had so unexpectedly procured 
them. Frank, who valued himself upon the 
knowledge he had acquired in his visits to the 
neighbouring market towns, and an excursion 
he had once made to the metropolis, pronounced 
him to be a bagman, the provincial appellation 
for a character which the language of modem 
refinement has dignified by the more imposing 
title of a "commercial gentleman." They all, 
however, concurred in allowing that it mattered 
very little to them who or what he was; through 
their remissness, in not having had the dog 
better secured, the accident had occurred, and 
therefore it behoved them to see that he did 
not want for any attention or comfort while in 
their house, of which it was more his misfortune 
than theirs that he was an inmate. 

Agreeably to my promise I called again at 
the farm, and found the stranger much im- 
proved, both in health and temper, although 
he was then very lame. He entered into con- 
versation upon indifferent topics, in the course 
of which he dropped, as if incidentally, some 



questions regarding the character and circum- 
stances of his host; in answering which, I bore 
testimony to the high respectability and worth 
of the one, and expressed my regret at the 
change which had occurred in the other. 

The unremitting assiduity with which he 
was waited on by the family, combined per- 
haps with the improvement in his health, ap- 
peared to have wrought a material change in 
his behaviour towards them. His manner was 
more conciliating, particularly to Amy, who 
was frequently in attendance upon him. He 
never made the remotest allusion to his accident, 
until, one day when the unlucky cur whose 
freak had occasioned it happened to intrude 
into his apartment, he smiled, and remarked 
in reference to his own danger and the sentence 
which had so nearly been executed on the dog, 
that their acquaintance had nearly proved 
fatal to both of them. He never mentioned 
his name, or dropped the slightest hint as to 
his quality, although there were some points 
in his conduct which did not altogether accord 
with the rank assigned to him by Frank. As 
soon as he could walk about without pain he 
mingled freely with the family, and apparently 
took an interest in their concerns, and the 
business of the farm. The only suspicious cir- 
cumstance connected with him was his uni- 
formly retiring on the approach of strangers, 
so that, in fact, he was never seen by any but 
the family and their domestics. 

The reader will not be surprised on learning 
that Amy had a lover; nay, he would rather 
marvel, perhaps, that she had not half a dozen, 
which by the way she might have had, for 
aught that I know to the contrary. Certain it 
is, however, she had but one favoured lover, 
and he was Robert Hawkhurst, the only son 
of an opulent freeholder in the neighbourhood, 
who farmed his own land. Robert was a tall, 
good-looking young man — Amy thought him 
handsome — and his general bearing and habita 
of life were adapted to the wealth, rather than 
to the occupation, of his father, who had be- 
stowed on him a fair education, kept him a 
horse, and extended to him other indulgences, 
which, it is but justice to add, were well 
merited by his son. His father, who did not 
at first oppose the intimacy between Robert 
and Amy, had no wish, when he saw how 
matters were going with the Hodsons, that his 
son should involve himself in their misfortunes, 
and therefore had of late discountenanced, al- 
though he did not altogether forbid, his visits. 
But the prudent caution of age and the generous 
devotion of youth are somewhat opposite coun- 
Mllors; and Robert, if he had not been too 
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affectionatelj attached to Amy, possessed too 
honourable a mind to desert her when the tide 
of her family's prosperity was turning. On 
the contrary, it was his pride and pleasure to 
show to those around him that the change in 
her circumstances had produced no alteration 
in his love. He always called for her on his 
way to church, and left her at the farm on his 
return. He would frequently put a side-saddle 
on his horse, a high-couraged but temperate 
animal, and take her for a ride; and he often 
observed, that he loved his bonny bay the 
better for carrying his Amy so safely. In 
fact, it was remarked that his attentions in- 
creased as the fortunes of the family were 
verging towards the crisis of ruin. 

It was within a few days of the period which 
the stranger had fixed for his departure, and 
while he was sitting with Andrew Hodson and 
bis family, that the steward was observed ap- 
proaching, on horseback; when their guest, as 
was his custom, retired to his room, and, by 
accident or design, left the door communicating 
with the apartment he had quitted partially 
open. The visit of the steward was on no very 
agreeable errand, as may be imagined, its 
object being to demand payment of the rent 
due at the preceding quarter-day, the amount 
of which Andrew had used every exertion to 
raise, but in vain. The steward became press- 
ing, and affected to lament the necessity im- 
posed on him by the orders of his lordship, to 
distrain for the money, if it were not immedi- 
ately forthcoming. The farmer, on the other 
hand, pleaded for a delay of a few weeks, 
alleging the hardness of the times for agricul- 
turists, the very high rent at which he stood, 
and finally the severe loss he had sustained by 
the failure of the banker. The other, in reply, 
merely stated that the instructions of his mas- 
ter were imperative, and admitted neither of 
modification nor delay. "Alas!" said the 
distressed Andrew, "is there no method by 
which the sacrifice of my farming stock and 
furniture can be prevented?" "There is one 
way, Master Hodson," rejoined the steward, 
"at which I have hinted pretty strongly upon 
more than one occasion, but you either could 
not or would not understand me. You know 
I have long loved your daughter Amy, and 
if you will effectually favour my suit, I need 
scarcely tell you that I would strain a point 
rather than that my father-in-law should be 
degraded in the eyes of the world by an execu- 
tion being served upon his premises, and him- 
self ejected from the farm." "What, Master 
Jenkins, you marry my daughter Amy ! " said 
the honest farmer. "Ay, that I will!" re- | 



sponded the condescending steward, evidently 
mistaking an exclamation of surprise for an 
interrogatory. "Stop, stop, Master Jenkins," 
rejoined Andrew, "not quite so fast Have 
you ever said anything to Amy about the 
matter?" "Why, yes," said the other, hesi- 
tatingly, "I have, but it is some time since." 
"Well, and what did she say?" "Nothing 
very favourable, I must confess," continued 
the steward, "or I should have had but to ask 
your sanction instead of the exercise of your 
interest, and, if necessary, your authority, on 
the occasion." "What! I persuade Amy to 
marry a man she does not like! Are you mad. 
Master Jenkins?" " Not quite," was the reply; 
"but I think you are, or you would not so 
hastily reject my offer. Come, come, Andrew, 
see your own interest, and favour my views, 
and I will not only at once advance the money 
for the arrears of rent, but use my influence 
with my lord to cancel the present lease, and 
grant you a new one on more easy terms." 
"No!" said the farmer, "not if you were to 
offer me the freehold instead of a new lease. 
I will not sell my daughter to you, or any 
man; no, not if he was the king." "Then 
take the consequences, obstinate fool I" ex- 
claimed the steward, throwing off the mask; 
"before you are three days older you shall be 
left without a wisp of straw that you can call 
your own : " and he quitted the house breathing 
vengeance upon the devoted farmer and his 
family. 

It occurred that on the same evening, the 
stranger, pleading increased lameness, kept his 
apartment, into which Amy carried his tea. 
He remarked that her air was that of deep de- 
jection, and that she had recently been in tears. 
On one occasion their eyes met, and she beheld 
him gazing upon her with an exprenion of 
kindness and sympathy, of which she had 
scarcely believed his rigid countenance susoq^ 
tible. "What has happened, my pretty maid, 
that you look so sorrowful?" said he, in a tone 
of almost paternal tenderness. "Alas, sir!" 
said the afflicted girl, "my poor father has 
long been struggling with hard times and a 
heavy rent, and being unable to raise the sum 
due at the last quarter, they are going to pni 
an execution, I think they call it, on the 
premises, and turn him out of the honse. I 
do not care so much for myself, but for my 
poor father and mother to be cast np<m the 
wide world, in their old age, without a shilling, 
and. it may be, without a friend to help them 
— oh, sir! it is hard, it is very hard!" and she 
burst into tears. 

The stranger drew out his handkerdiief, and* 
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passing it over his face, complained of the 
closeness of the evening, and walked to the 
window for air; then, returning to Amy, he 
took her hand. "Nay, my poor girl," con- 
tinued he, "be comforted; things may not 
come to so bad a pass as you anticipate; your 
landlord, from all that I know and have heard 
of his character, is not a man to push matters 
to extremities with so old and honest a tenant 
as your father." "Alas, sir!" rejoined Amy, 
"the landlord, though they say he is far from 
being a bad- hearted man, lives abroad, and 
cannot, at that distance, know an honest tenant 
from a dishonest one. Besides, he leaves 
everything to his steward, and he is a very 
wicked man, sir." 

She was proceeding unreservedly to describe 
to him the situation of her father, and the 
motives and conduct of the steward, when the 
door was opened, and Robert Hawkhnrst 
entered the room. He started on perceiving 
the stranger seated by the side of his Amy, 
holding her hand, and wiping the tears from 
her cheeks with his handkerchief. "I beg 
pardon, I intrude," said the young man, as his 
brow became flushed, and he was precipitately 
quitting the room, when the stranger exclaimed, 
"Stop, sir!" in a tone of voice which startled 
Amy, while it arrested Robert in his progress 
towards the door. 

The stranger walked across the room with 
a firmness of step which did not quite agree 
with his recent plea of increased lameness, and, 
taking the young man by the arm, he drew, 
or rather dragged him towards the window, 
and said, "I pray you, sir, to take the benefit 
of the little daylight that is left, and tell me 
if you do not think me a very likely personage 
to inspire the tender passion in the heart of a 
pretty damsel of nineteen. No, no, sir, my 
limbs are too old and too stiflT, to lead so young 
a partner down the dance of life. " Then, per- 
ceiving that the young gentleman was some- 
what ashamed of the unfounded, though very 
natural suspicion that had crossed his mind, 
the senior added, "Go to, thou jealous-pated 
boy! surely an old man may offer consolation 
to a fair maiden in her distress, although he 
may not be so successful in the attempt as a 
young one whom I could name. Come, come, 
I know all about it : the next time you make 
love under my window, do not talk quite so 
loudly as you did the other night. " 

The stranger then quitted the room, plead- 
ing a desire to breathe a little fresh air before 
he retired to bed. On his return, in passing 
through the hall, he saw Andrew Hodson upon 
hit knees, with an open book before him, and 



his fine countenance lifted towards heaven in 
the act of prayer, while his family and domes- 
tics were kneeling around him. Unwilling to 
disturb them, the stranger did not advance 
into the room so as to be seen ; but as he con- 
templated the group, he could not help think- 
ing that there must surely be something more 
in religion than his philosophy had ascribed to 
it, since it could inspire with calmness, and 
even thankfulness and resignation, a family 
who were upon the brink of ruin, and who 
might on the morrow, like the Saviour in whom 
they trusted, have not where to lay their heads. 
"And these," thought he, "are they whom, 
under circumstances in which I should rather 
have been grateful to Providence for the preser- 
vation of my life, I stung with reproaches for 
what they could neither foresee nor prevent" 
As he was passing on towards his bed-room, 
at the conclusion of the prayers, the farmer 
came up to him, and informed him of the 
calamity which was impending, intimating 
that it would be advisable for the stranger to 
depart early in the morning, as his horse would 
be included in the seizure which was expected 
to be made, under the execution, about noon. 
"I thank you, Mr. Hodson," was the reply, 
"for your friendly caution, but never mind 
the horse. You sheltered me in my misfortune, 
and I will not desert you in yours. I cannot 
help you out in the payment of your rent, for 
my purse, you see," continued he, producing 
it, "is somewhat of the lightest; but I will 
wait the event,. and if I cannot avert the 
storm, I will try to comfort you under it. By 
the way, farmer, a word with you: these re- 
tainers of the law will make clean work of it 
when they come. That steward, if report 
belie him not, has the eye and the rapacity of 
a hawk. They will not leave you so much as a 
wooden ladle. Now I see you have some valu- 
able articles of plate ; — that vase, for instance. " 
"Sir! "exclaimed Andrew inquiringly, having 
never before heard of such a thing. "I mean 
the cup and cover there," explained the other. 
"Ay," replied Andrew, "it was won by my 
grandfather at a ploughing match: it will 
grieve me to part from it" "No doubt it 
would," said the stranger; "there are those 
tankards, too, — that ladle, — those massive old- 
fashioned spoons: they are all very portable." 
"Well, sir?" said the farmer, not understand- 
ing the stranger's drift " How dull you are! ** 
rejoined the other, touching him with his 
elbow. "How easy would it be to get these 
things ont of the way. Tou could confide them 
to some friend, or relative — your mother earth, 
for instance — until the sweeping hurricane of 
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the law has blown over. Tou anderstand me 
now, do you not?" "Sir," replied the farmer, 
"you mean well enough, I diare say, but you 
do not know old Andrew Hodson, or you would 
not have made such a proposal to him. " ** Tush, 
man! the thing is done every day." "I am 
sorry for it, sir, because the world must be 
much worse than I took it to be. The debt is 
just, though my creditor is a hard one, and I 
will pay him as far as the things will go." 
"But I maintain that the debt is not a just 
one. Is not the rent much higher than is 
warranted by the value of the land?" said the 
stranger. "No matter, I agreed to pay it." 
"You are too scrupulous by half." "Now, 
what do you suppose, sir, my neighbours would 
think of me, if I were to follow your advice?" 
"Tut, tut, who will know anything of the 
matter but you and I ? " " God Almighty, sir ! " 
said the farmer. "But consider, my good 
man," continued the stranger, "there may be 
enough to pay your rent without these articles, 
the value of which would set you up in the 
world again ; for remember, these harpies will 
take everything away from you." "No, they 
won't: they can't take my wife, nor my chil- 
dren, nor my good name; and I would not 
part with one of them for all the gold that 
was ever coined." "You will not be guided 
by my counsel, then, and remove the plate?" 
said the stranger. " No, not a teaspoon of it, 
was the positive reply. * ' Then I can only say, 
added the other, snatching up his candle, and 
hastening to bed, "that you are, without ex- 
ception, the most obstinate, impracticable, 
honest old man I ever met with, and I must 
forHwear your company." 

The morning arrived on which the storm, 
which had been so long gathering, was to break 
over the heads of the devoted farmer and his 
family, who were stirring unusually early. In 
fact, the expectation of the catastrophe had 
allowed them to sleep but little, as their looks, 
when they assembled at the breakfast-table, 
plainly indicated. The stranger also had quit- 
ted his bed an hour before his wont, and be- 
trayed great restlessness in his manner, for he 
walked to the window, which commanded the 
road, every five minutes, as if watching for the 
arrival of the expected but unwelcome visitors. 

Giles Jenkins was in advance of his myrmi- 
dons a quarter of an hour's march, and, taking 
the farmer apart, said to him, " Master Hodson, 
I did not threaten you without the power to 
execute. The officers will be here in a few 
minutes, which you will do well to use in 
reconsidering my proposal. Give me your 
daughter, and not only shall everything abont 
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you remain as it is, but the possession of it 
shall be secured to you for many years. " The 
farmer, losing his patience at the repetition of 
the insulting proposal, shook off the tempter 
(who in his earnestness had taken him by the 
arm), and said, "Villain, do your wont, for 
not for all you are going to take away from 
me — no, not for all your master's money, twice 
told, will I sell my lamb to the wolf." "Do- 
tard," rejoined the steward, "you have pro- 
nounced your doom, and I go to fulfil it;" 
and, quitting the farmer, he conferred with 
his followers, who by this time had joined him, 
and they proceeded in their duty by taking an 
inventory of the farming stock, before they 
began upon the household furniture. 

Robert Hawkhurst arrived shortly afterwards, 
and assisted the stranger in his endeavours to 
console the afflicted family. One of the do- 
mestics at length informed them that the 
officers were coming into the house to finish 
their task, when the stranger betrayed some 
little agitation, and retired to that part of the 
room in which he was least likely to attract 
observation. He had scarely time to effect 
this before the steward and hia retainers en- 
tered, and proceeded in their ungracious office 
without the slightest respect to the feelings of 
the sufferers. Giles Jenkins, in particular, 
appeared to exult in the exercise of his authority, 
and to take a pleasure in witnessing the distress 
which his cruelty had occasioned. The silver 
vase, before alluded to, was standing on a kind 
of sideboard in the apartment The steward, 
who was about to remove it, had no sooner laid 
his fingers on it, than the voice of the stranger 
was heard exclaiming, "Mr. Jenkins, I'll 
thank you to let that cup alone, for I like it 
very well where it is. " 

The steward withdrew his hand from the 
vessel, as if it had been of heated iron. He 
turned as pale as death, his red nose, like a 
live ember on a heap of ashes, adding to the 
ghastliness of his countenance. In the Ian- 
g^oage of the poet, 
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and he looked abont in all directions, aa if ho 
thought the person from whom the voice pro- 
ceeded was as likely to drop from the dondSy 
or start ont of the earth, aa to make his ap- 
pearance from any other quarter. The stranger 
at last arose fttnn his seat, ftnd with a dignity 
which none of the family had before observed 
him to assume, he advanced into the middle of 
the room and confronted the steward; who, 
somewhat recovering from his aniprise, and 
glancing at the other's bandaged leg, laid, witli 
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an aflfectaiion of great concern, "My lord, I 
grieve to see your lordship so lame." ''You 
mistake, you abominable old hypocrite and 
measureless liar," said the earl; **a fortnight's 
residence in this house has cured me of my 
lameness, and my blindness too, and having 
recovered the use of my own eyes, I shall have 
no further occasion for yours." "My lord!" 
stammered thesteward. ' ' Your lord no longer," 
aaid the earl, interrupting him: "how dared 
you, sir, for the gratification of your diabolical 
passions, abuse the powers with which I in- 
trusted you, and oppress this worthy man, in 
direct contravention of my iigunction that you 
ahould, on no account, distrain upon a tenant, 
unless he were a fraudulent one. Now, be 
pleased to relieve me of your presence, taking 
with you these two worthy associates; and, do 
you hear me, sir, let your accounts be made up 
with all despatch, for I shall shortly reckon with 
you. " Then, addressing himself to the farmer, 
he continued: "Mr. Hodson, I am very sorry 
for the trouble which this unfortunate affair 
has occasioned you. It was necessary, however, 
that I should have such evidence of that man's 
baseness. For yourself, I can only say, that 
your arrear is remitted, your present lease shall 
be cancelled, and substituted by another, at such 
a rent that it shall not be my fault if you do 
not thrive again. I owe you thus much for 
the lesson you have taught me of resignation 
under unmerited calamity, as well as for the 
instance you have given me of uncompromising 
integrity, under circumstances of temptation 
that very few would have withstood. I pray 
you to forgive me for the experiment I made 
on your honour in the matter of the plate. It 
is refreshing to me, in my old age, to meet 
with such examples in a world which I fear 
I have hitherto regarded on the darker side. 
Your kindness, Mrs. Hodson, and yours. Amy, 
to a petulant old man, I shall not forget; nor 
your honourable adherence to your mistress 
and her family in their adversity, Mr. Robert 
Of you, Frank, I have a favour to beg; you 
must give me that terrier of yours, to which I 
am primarily indebted for my introduction to 
thia house, and for the advantages which have 
resulted to me from it" 

The eari, after taking a kind leave of the 
circle he had thus made happy, mounted his 
hone and departed to his mansion, from which 
he had been so long absent, and to which he 
was returning when he met with the accident 
already related. Theoecurrences which followed 
•o inauspicious an event produced a most 
beiiefldal effect upon his mind: he became a 
better, and consequently a happier man. His 
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lordship took up his permanent residence on 
the estate, to the great joy of the tenantry, 
and to the discomfiture of Mr. Jenkins, who, 
it is almost needless to add, was dismissed in 
disgrace. 

1 know it will be considered a somewhat 
trite termination if I finish my story with a 
marriage; and yet, should any of my readers 
be curious upon the subject, I cannot deny 
that such an event took place, and that Amy 
forgot all her past sorrows in the nepenthe of 
her Robert's affections. 

W. H. HARaiaov. 
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[An old wiit«r> mentkna a oorioos tracUtion which 
m^ \m worth qnotinf . ** B7 eut the Iito of Maj," 
•aja be, "twelra miles tnax all land in the Qennan 
leae, Ijee a great hidden rook, called Indioape, very 
dangeroos ftn- narigaton, beca m e it it orerflowed everie 
tide. It is reported in old timet, upon the mid* rockm 
there waa a bell, fixed upon a tree or timber, whidi 
rang ccmtinnally, being mored by the tea, giving notice 
to the lajlen of the danger. Thie bell or olooke was 
pat there and maintaitied by the Abbot of Aberbrothok, 
and being taken down by a tea pirate, a years there- 
alter he perished upon the same rocke, with ship and 
goodes, in the ri^teons Judgement of God.**— droD- 
DARfs Memarkt on Sco t l and ,] 



No stir in the air, no stir in the sea; 
The ship was still as she could be; 
Her sails from heaven reoeived no motion. 
Her keel was steady in the ocean. 

Without either sign or sound of their shock 
The waves flow'd over the Inchcape Rock; 
So UUle they rose so Uttle they fell. 
They did not move the Inchcape Bell. 

The Abbot of Aberbrothok 
Had placed that bell on the Inchcape Rock; 
On a buoy in the storm it floated and swung, 
And over the waves its warning rung. 

When the Rook was hid by the suige^s swell, 
The mariners heard the warning bell; 
And then they knew the perilous rook. 
And blest the Abbot of Aberbrothok. 

The sun in heaven was shining gay. 

All things were joyful on that day; 

The sea-birds scream'd as they wheel'd round. 

And there was joyaunce in their sound. 

i^«OABri^J>t$eriftkn^f8eotUmd,Mo,,bjJ.M.,l€a9. 
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Th« buoy of the Inchcape Bell was seen 
A darker speck on the ocean green; 
Bir Ralph the Rover walked his deck. 
And he flx'd his eye on the darker speck. 

He felt the cheering power of spring, 
It made him whistle, it made hira sing; 
His heart was mirthful to excess, 
But the Rover's mirth was wickedness. 

His eye was on the Inchcape Float; 
Quoth he, *' My men, put out the boai^ 
And row me to the Inchcape Rock, 
And ril plague the Abbot of Aberbrothok.^ 

The boat is lowered, the boatmen row. 

And to the Inchcape Rock they go; 

Sir Ralph bent over from the boat, 

And he cut the bell from the Inchcape Float. 

Down sunk the bell with a gui^ling sound, 

The bubbles rose and burst around; 

Quoth Sir Ralph, ** The next who comes to the 

Rock 
Won't bless the Abbot of Aberbrothok.'* 

Sir Ralph the Rover sail'd away. 
He scour'd the seas for many a day; 
And now grown rich, with plundered store, 
He steers his course for Scotland's shore. 

So thick a base o'erspreads the sky 
They cannot see the sun on high; 
The wind hath blown a gale all diay, 
At evening it hath died away. 

On the deck the Rover takes his stand. 
So dark it is they see no land. 
Quoth Sir Ralph, " It will be lighter soon. 
For there is the dawn of the rising moon.'* 

"Canst hear,** said one, **the breakers roar? 
For methinks we should be near the shore." 
** Now, where we are I cannot tell. 
But I wish we could hear the Inchcape Bell" 

They hear no sound, the swell is strong; 
Though the wind hath fallen they drift along, 
Till the vessel strikes with a shivering shook — 
'*Oh Christ ! it is the Inchcape Rook." 

Sir Ralph the Rover tore his hair, 
He curst himself in his despair; 
The waves rush in on every side. 
The ship is sinking beneath the tide. 

But even in his dying fear 
One dreadful sound could the Rover hear, 
A sound as if, with the Inchcape Bell, 
The devil below was ringing his knell. 

RoteBT SOUTHIT. 



STATE OF THE WORLD AT THE 
COMING OF CHRIST.! 

Augustus was emperor. 

From the Atlantic to the Enphimtes — from 
where the legions were arrested by the snows 
of Sarmatia northward, and the sands of Lybia 
southward, the world was a Roman farm; and, 
with all its lovely islands and fruitful shores, 
the Mediterranean was a Roman lake. Mau- 
ritania and Numidia, Egypt, Palestine, Syria^ 
— the countries now known as Turkey, Ger- 
many, Spain, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Britain — all received their laws from the Italian 
capital, and all sent it their tribute. With its 
hundred and twenty millions of snbjecta, this 
region included the whole of the old world's 
intelligence, and nearly all its wealth; and 
though many of the conquered nations were 
fierce and strong, they had been effectually 
subdued, and were now overawed by an army 
of 800,000 men. With its beak of brass and 
its talons of steel, the great eagle had grappled 
and overcome the human race; and the whole 
earth trembled, when, from his seven-hilled 
eyrie, he flapped his wings of thunder. 

There was nearly universal peace. By the 
courage and consummate genermlship of Julias 
CsBsar the most formidable nations had already 
been vanquished; and since the death of Pom- 
pey, and the conclusion of the civil war, the 
empire, undivided and undisputed, was swayed 
by a single autocrat 

The pagan culture had culminated. The 
exquisite temples of Greece had b^gnn to go 
to ruin, and in that land of sages there arose 
no new Pythagoras — no second Soeratea. Bnt 
the genius of Rome had scarcely passed the 
zenith. Seneca was bom in the same year 
with John Baptist Thousands still lived 
in whose ears the musical wisdom of Cieero 
lingered, and who had read, when newly pub- 
lished, the sublime speculations of LacreUns. 
It was but the other day that the sweet Toiee 
of Virgil had fallen mute, and only eight yetit 
since the tomb of M»cenas had opened to 
admit the urn of Horace. Under ita sunptnoos 
ruler Rome was rapidly becoming a moontain- 
pile of marble palaoes--4Miths, temples, theatrss 
— ^the proudest on which sonbeams ever 
sparided; and, with his enoraKms wenltli and 
all-commanding absolutism, the Roman eKiien 
was the lordliest mortal whom loxnry ever 
pampered — the most saperdlioas demi-god 
who ever exacted the adnlatkA of hia feUow^ 

i From ismmfnm tiW Ortti JKofwy^fL 
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Yet, amidst all this dyilization, it was a poetry, till the bard of Mantna sang of a yirgin, 

time of fearful depravity. In regions so re- and an nnpreoedented offspring descended from 

mote as Britain and Germany, it was scarcely high Heaven, who should efface the traces of 

surprising that dark superstitions should pre- our crimes, and free from its perpetual fears 

vail, and that hecatombs of little children the world — in whose days the lion would be 

should be immolated by the fiends of the forest no terror to the oz, and the deadly serpent 

But in Rome itself, under all the outward should die. Betwixt the general peace whicli 

refinement, coarse tastes and fierce passions prevailed, the hopeless wickedness, and the 

reigned; and the same patrician who, at a false general wearying for a change, "the road was 

note in music, would writhe with graceful ready, and the path made straight." "The 

agony, could preside imperturbable over the fulness of time waa come, and Qod bent forth 

tortures of a slave or a prisoner; and, to see his Son." 

him overnight shedding tears at one of Ovid's James Hamiliom, D.D. 
epistlcH, you would not guess that he had all 

the morning been gloating on the convulsions 

of dying gladiators. Busts of Cato adorned 
the vestibule, but brutality and excess ran riot 

through the halls; and it was hard to say which MARY LEE'S LAMENT, 
was the most abandoned — the multitude who 

■till adored divinities the patrons of every a oalix)Wat ballad. 
crime, or the scholars who laughed at supersti- 
tion and perpetrated crimes worthy of a Mars I dinna like the Meg-o'-moDj-feet» 
or Jupiter. Nor the brawnet Conoehworm, 

This was the time which the Most High Quoth Mary Lee, as she sat and did greets 

selected for the greatest event of h uman history. A-dadding wi' the itorm. 

On the one hand, it was a time of tranquillity. Nowther like I the yeUow-wymed ask. 

The wars of long centuries had ceased. Men's 'Neath the root o* yon aik-tree; 

minds were not absorbed in the contests of Nor the hairy adders on the fog that bask; 

dynasties, nor agitated by the burning of their ^^ *~*"' ^ '*** JMnn-a-Bee. 
capitahi and the desolation of their homes. 

And a lull like this was favourable for the Hatefu' it is to hear the whut-throat chark 

commencement of a moral movement which Frae out the auld taff-dike; 

concerned the whole of Adam's family. On And wha likes the e*ening singing lark, 

the other hand, the world was old enough. Or the auld moon-bowing tyke? 

For four thousand years the great experiment I hate them— and the ghaist at e'en 

had been going on, and man had been permitted ^^^^ points at me, puir Maiy Lee 1 

to do his best to retrieve the ruin of the Fall ^^^ *«» *«»«• ^»«w hate I, I ween. 

It seemed, however, as if every struggle were ^hat vile chield, Robin-a-Ree. 
only a deeper plunge; and betwixt the exploded 

nostrums of philosophy, and the corruption of Sourer than the green buUister 
the times, the world had grown weary of itself. Is a kiss o' Robin-a-Ree, 
A dry-rot had got into the ancient faith, and And the milk on the taed'i back I wad prefer 
idolatry and hero-worship tottered on their To the poison on his lips that be. 
crumbling pillars. Satiety or disgust was the Oh I anoe I lived happily by yon bonny bum- 
prevailing mood of the wealthy; revenge and Th© ^"^^ was in love wi' me; 
despair gnawed the heart of the downtrampled S«* »<>^ ^ "»'»«» «* *^^^^ **»• "^^^ ^^^ ^^ 
milUons. For tribes which had lost their . mourn, 
naUonality, and for citizens who had sold their -^"^ """"^ ^^^ Robm-a-Ree. 
hereditary freedom, there was no spell in the 

past; and amongst a people who had lost faith Then whudderawa. thou bitter-biting blait^ 

in one another, there remained nothing which , ^^ *'^«** ***~ the scrunty tree, 

could Inspire the fervour of patriotUm. It And imoor me up in the snaw fu' fast. 

was felt, that if extrication ever came, it must ^^^^^"^ *' ^•j* *^* "^ """.^ » 

come from above; and even in heathen lands, ThTt^'L^kindTgraring me; "" ~''' 

hints gathered from the Hebrew Scriptures or g^^ y^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ;^^ 

prophetic particles floated down on the muddy ^ ^^^^ ^^^ Robin-a-Ree I » 

tide of pagan mythology, began to be carefully 

eollectcd and exhibited in settings of the richest i From the OaUovidiam DktUmarp, hj T. Ml^ggail 
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NED M'KBOWN. 

Who within the pariah, whether gentle or 
timple, man or woman, boy or girl, did not 
know Ned M'Keown and hia wife Nancy, 
joint proprietors of the tobacco-ahop and pub- 
lic-house at the crossroada of Kilnidden? 
Honest, blustering, good-humoured Ned was 
the indefatigable merchant of the village ; ever 
engaged in some ten or twenty pound specula- 
tion, the capital of which he was sure to extort, 
perhaps for the twelfth time, from the savings 
of Nancy's frugality, by the equivocal test of 
a month or six weeks' consecutive sobriety ; 
and which said speculation he never failed to 
wind up by the total loss of the capital for 
Nancy, and the capital loss of a broken head 
for himself. Ned had eternally some bargain 
on his hands : at one time you might find him 
a yarn-merchant, planted upon the upper step 
of Mr. Bimie's hall -door, where the yam- 
market was held, surrounded by a crowd of 
eager country-women, anxious to give Ned the 
preference — first, because he was a well-wisher; 
secondly, because he hadn't his heart in the 
penny; and thirdly, because he gave sixpence 
a spangle more than any other man in -the 
market There might Ned be found, with his 
twenty pounds of hard silver jingling in the 
bottom of a green bag, as a decoy to the 
customers, laughing loud as he piled the yam 
in an ostentatious heap, which, in the pride 
of his commercial sagacity, he had purchased 
at a dead loss. Again you might see him at 
a horse-fair, cantering about on the back of 
some sleek but broken • winded jade, with 
fipavined legs, imposed on him as "a great 
bargain entirely," by the superior canning of 
«ome rustic sharper ; — or standing over a hogs- 
head of damaged flax-seed, in the purchase of 
which he shrewdly suspected himself of having 
overreached the seller, by allowing him for it 
A greater price than the prime seed of the 
market would have cost him. In short, Ned 
was never out of a speculation, and whatever 
he undertook was sure to prove a complete 
failure. But he had one mode of consolation, 
which consisted in sitting down with the fag- 
end of Nancy's capital in his pocket, and 
drinking night and day with this neighbour 
and that whilst a shilling remained ; and 
wheo he found himself at the end of his 
tether, he was sure to fasten a quarrel on some 
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friend or acquaintance, and to get his head 
broken for his pains. None of all this bluster- 
ing, however, happened within the range of 
Nancy's jurisdiction. Ned, indeed, might 
drink and sing, and swagger and fight — and 
he contrived to do so ; but notwithstanding all 
his apparent courage, there was one eye which 
made him quail, and before which he never 
put on the Hector ; — ^there was one, in whose 
presence the loudness of his song would fall 
away into a very awkward and unmusical 
quaver, and his laughing face assume the 
visage of a man who is disposed to anything 
but mirth. The fact was this: whenever Ned 
found that his speculation was gone a thaugh- 
ran, as he termed it, he fixed himself in some 
favourite public-house, from whence he seldom 
stirred while his money lasted, except when 
dislodged by Nancy, who usually, upon learn- 
ing where he had taken cover, paid him an 
unceremonious visit, to which Ned's indefen- 
sible delinquency gave the colour of legitimate 
authority. Upon these occasions Nancy, ac- 
companied by two sturdy servant-men, would 
sally forth to the next market-town, for the 
purpose of bringing home "graceless Ned," as 
she called him. And then you might see Ned 
between the two servants, a few paces in ad- 
vance of Nancy, having very much the appear- 
ance of a man performing a pilgrimage to the 
gallows, or of a deserter guarded back to hit 
barrack, in order to become a target for the 
muskets of his comrades. Ned's compulsory 
return always became a matter of some noto- 
riety ; for Nancy's excursion in quest of the 
" graceless " was not made without frequent 
denunciations of wrath against him, and many 
melancholy apologies to the neighbonn for 
entering upon the task of personally securing 
him. By this means her enterprise was sore 
to get wind, and a mob of all the idle yoong 
men and barefooted urchins of the village, 
with Bob M'Cann, "a tkree-qyarther d\fi,'' 
or mischievous fellow, half- knave, half -fool, 
was to be found a little below the Tillage, npoA 
an elevation of the road, that commanded a 
level stretch of half a mile or so, im anxioas 
expectation of the procession. No sooner had 
this arrived at the point of observation, thaa 
the little squadron would fall rearward of the 
principal group, for the purpose of extracting 
from Nancy a full and particolar aooonnt of 
the capture. 

" Indeed, childher, id*s no wondber for ye 
to enquire! VThere did I get 'im, Di^? — 
musha, an' where wud I get 'im but in the 
ould place, a-hagur; wid the oald att: don't 
yees know that a daoent place or daoent 
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ptny wudB't sarve Ned? — nobody bud Shane 
Martin, an' Jimmy Tague, an' the other black- 
guards." 

" An* what will ye do wid *m, Nancy?" 

"Och! thin, Dick, avoumeen, id's myself 
that's jist tired ihinkin' iv that ; at any rate, 
consumin' to the loose foot he'll get this blessed 
month to come, Dick, agra ! " 

** Troth, Nancy," another mischieTOus mon- 
key would exclaim, 'Mf ye hadn't great pa- 
tience entirely, ye cudn't put up wid such 
thratement at all at all." 

'* Why thin, God knows, id's thrue for ye, 
Barney. D'ye hear that, 'graceless' — the 
very childher makin' a laughin'-stock an' a 
may-game iv ye? — bud wait till we get undher 
the roof, any how. " 

"Ned," a third would say, "isn't' id a 
bnmin' shame for ye to brake the poor cra- 
thur's heart this a- way? Throth, but ye ought 
to hould down yer head, sure enough — a dacent 
woman ! that only for her wudn't have a house 
over ye, so ye wudn't " 

" An' throth an' id's goin', Tim," Nancy 
would exclaim, *' an' whin id goes, let 'im see 
thin who'll do for 'm : let 'im thry if his black- 
guards 'ill Stan' to 'im, whin he won't have 
poor foolish Nancy at his back. " 

During these conversations Ned would walk 
on between his two guards with a dogged - 
looking and condemned face, Nancy behind 
him, with his own cudgel, ready to administer 
the restorative of an occasional bang whenever 
be attempted to slacken his pace, or throw 
over his shoulder a growl of dissent or justifi- 
cation. 

On getting near home the neighbours would 
occasionally pop out their heads, with a smile 
of good-humoured satire on their faces, which 
Nancy was very capable of translating. 

"Ay," she would say, "I've caught 'im — 
here he is to the fore. Indeed ye may well 
Uugh, Katty Rafferty ; not a wan iv myself 
blames ye for id. Ah, ye mane crathur," 
turning to Ned, "iv ye had the blood iv a hen 
in ye, ye wudn't have the neighbours brakin' 
their hearts laughin' at ye in sich a way ; — 
an' above all the people in the world, them 
Rafferty's, that got the decree agin iz at the 
last sessions, although I offered to pay within 
fifteen shillins of the differ — the g^bs !" 

Having seen her hopeful charge safely de- 
posited on the hob, Nancy would throw her 
cloak into this comer, and her bonnet into 
that, with the air of a woman absorbed by the 
conaideration of some vexatious trial; she 
would then tit down, and, lighting her doo- 
deen, exclaim. 



" Wurrah. wurrah ! id's me that's the heart* 
scalded crathur wid tliat man's four quarthers! 
The Lord may help me, an' grant me patience 
wid him, any way ! — to have my little, honest,, 
hard-amed penny spint among a pack o' vaga- 
bonds, that dizn't care him an' me war both 
down the river, so they cud get their bellyful 
iv dhrink out iv 'im. No matther, agraf 
things can't long be this a-way; — but what 
diz Ned care? — give him dhrink an' fightin',. 
an' his blaykguards about 'im, an' that's hia 
glory. There now's the lan'lord comin' down 
upon us for the rint, an' 'cept he takes the 
cows out iv the byre, or the bed from an- 
undher iz, what in the wide arth is there for 
im? 

The current of this lecture was never inter- 
rupted by a single observation from Ned, who 
usually employed himself in silently playing* 
with " Bunty," a little black cur, without a 
tail, and a great favourite with Nancy ; or, if 
he noticed anything out of its place in the 
house, he would arrange it with great apparent 
care. In the meantime Nancy's wrath gene- 
rally evaporated with the smoke of the pipe — 
a circumstance which Ned well knew; — for, 
after she had sucked it until it emitted » 
shrill -bubbling sound, like that from a reed, 
her brows, which wore at other times a habitual 
frown, would gradually relax into a more bene- 
volent expression — the parenthetical curves on 
each side of her mouth, formed by the irascible 
pursing of her lips, would become less marked 
— the dog or cat, or whatever else came in her 
way, instead of being kicked aside, or pursued 
in an nnderfit of digressional peevishness, 
would be put out of her path with a gentler 
force — so that it was, in such circumstances, 
a matter of little difficulty to perceive that 
conciliation would soon be the order of the 
day. Ned's conduct on these critical occasiona 
was very prudent and commendable; he still 
gave Nancy her own way, never "jawed back 
to her," but took shelter, as it were, under his 
own patience, until the storm had passed, and 
the sun of her good humour began to shine again. 
Nancy herself, now softened by the fames of 
her own pigtail, usually made the first over- 
tures to a compromise, but without departing^ 
from the practice and principles of higher 
negotiators — always in an indirect manner; 
as, " Judy, avoumeen, maybe that crathur ate 
nothing today ; ye had betther, agra, get 'm 
the could bacon that's in the cubboard, and 
warm for 'im, upon the greeshaugh, them 
yallow-legs^ that's in the colindher, though 
Qod he knows it's ill my common^ *bud na 
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matther, a hagnr, there's enough sed, I'm 
thinkin' — give 'em to 'im." 

On Ned seating himself to his bacon and 
potatoes, Nancy would light another pipe, and 
plant herself on the opposite hob, patting 
aome interrogatory to him, in the way of busi- 
ness — always concerning a third person, and 
«till in a tone of dry ironical indifference ; as, 

"Did ye see Jimmy Connolly on yer 
thravels?" 

"No." 

" Hnmph I Can ye tell iz if Andy Morrow 
«owld his cowlt?" 

"He did." 

" Maybe ye have gumption enough to know 
what he got for 'im?" 

" Fifteen ginneys." 

"In troth, an' id's more nor a poor body 
would get; bud, any way, Andy Morrow de- 
aarves to get a good price: he's a man that 
takes care of his own bizness, an' minds nothin' 
else. I wish that filley of ours was dockt ; ye 
ought to spake to Jim M'Quade about id: id's 
time to make her up — ye know we'll want to 
4sell her for the rint." 

This was an assertion, by the way, which Ned 
knew to have everything but truth in it 

"Never heed the filley," Ned would reply, 
" I'll get Charley Lawdher to dock her — ^bud 
id's not her I'm thinkin' iv : did ye hear the 
news about the tobacky?" 

" No, but I hope we won't be long so." 

" Well, any how, we war in look to buy in 
them three last rowls." 

"Eh? in look ! death-alive, how, Ned?" 

"Sure there was three ships iv id lost last 
week on their way from the kingdom of 
Swuzzerland, in the Aste Indians, where id 
grows: we can rise id thruppence a-pound 
now." 

" No, Ned ! you're not in amest?" 

" Faith, bud ye may say I am ; an' as soon 
as Tom Loan comes home from Dublin he'll 
tell iz all about id; an' for that matther, 
maybe, id may rise sixpence a-pound: faith, 
we'll g^in a lob by id, I'm thinkin'." 

"May I never stir! bud that's look: well, 
Ned, ye may thank me for that, any way, or 
not a rowl we'd have in the four comers iv the 
house — en' ye wanted to persuade me agin 
buyin' thim; bud I knew betther — for the 
tobacky's always sure to get a bit iv a hitch 
At this time a year." 

"Bedad, you can do id, Nancy; I'll say 
that for ye — that's an' give ye yer own way." 

" Eh ! can't I, Ned?— an' what was betther, 
I bate down Pether M'Entee three-ha'pence 
ik-pound afther I bought them." 



"Ha! ha! ha! by my sannies, Nancy, at 
to market-makin' they may all throw their 
caps at ye; ye thief o' the world, ye can do 
them nately." 

"Ha! ha! ha! Stop, Ned, don't dhrink 
that wather — id's not from the rock well ; but 
rU jist mix a sup iv this last stuff we got 
from the mountains till ye taste id: I think 
id's not worse nor the last — ^for Hugh Traynor's 
an ould hand at makin' id." 

This was all Ned wanted; his point waa 
now carried : but with respect to the rising of 
the tobacco, the less that is said about thai 
the better for his veracity. 
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THE DEAD TRUMPETER. 

Wake, soldier ! wake ! thy war-horse waits. 

To bear thee to the battle back ;— 
Thou slumberest at a foeman'i gates ;~ 

Thy dog would break thy bivouac; — 
Thy plume is trailiug in the dust, 
And thy red falchion gathering rust! 

Sleep, soldier! sleep! thy warfare o*er,— 
Not thine own bugle's loudest strain 

Shall ever break thy slumbers more. 
With summons to the battle plain ; 

A trumpet-note more loud and deep 

Must rouse thee from that leaden sleep! 

Thou need'st not helm nor cuirass now. 
Beyond the Cfrecian hero's boast, — 

Thou wilt not quail thy naked brow. 
Nor shrink before a myriad host,— 

For head and heel alike are sound, 

A thousand arrows cannot wound. 



Thy mother is not in thy dreams. 
With that wild, widowed look she 

The day— how long to her it seems 1— 
She kissed thee at the cottage door. 

And sickened at the sounds of joy 

That bore away her only boy ! 



Sleep, soldier !— let thy mother wait 
To hear thy bugle on the blast ; 

Thy dog, periiaps, may find the gate; 
And bid her home to thee at last;-* 

He cannot tell a sadder tale 

Than did thy clarion, on the gale, 
When last— and far away— «he haavd 

Its lingering echoes faiL 

T. K. 
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THB GOLDSMITH OF PADUA. 

In the end of the fifteenth century, when 
the cities of Italy were rendered rich by their 
indm to the Indies, Padua was one of the 
most flourishing of its towns, and possessed a 
body of merchants, and particularly goldsmiths, 
Jewellers, and dealers in silk, with whom 
Venice itself could scarcely bear a comparison. 
Amongst these goldsmiths and jewellers there 
was one more eminent than his brethren. His 
dwelling was upon the bridge, and Padua was 
scarcely more nniyersally known in Italy than 
Jeronimo Yincente was known for one of its 
^itisens. "It never rains but it pours," says 
a northern proverb; "riches beget riches," 
says an Italian one. Jeronimo found the truth 
of both these sayings. He was already rich 
enough to satisfy a dozen merchants, and to 
make a score of (German princes. Fortune, 
however, did not yet think that she had done 
enough for him ; every day some traveller was 
arriving at Padua, in the exchange of whose 
foreign money for the coin of Padua he obtained 
some good bargains, and added to his overflow- 
ing coffers. Few died without relatives but 
that he wss appointed their executor. Many 
paid tribute to his wealth and reputation by 
leaving him their heir. The city of Padua 
gave him all their public contracts; and he 
almost sunk under the weight of trusts, offices, 
kc. , not merely offered, but obtruded and im- 
posed on him. 

Who could be more happy than Jeronimo 
Yincente? So he thought himself as he walked 
on the bridge of Padua one beautiful summer's 
evening. A coach of one of the nobles passed 
at the same moment: no one noticed it. On 
the other hand, ever}' one who passed him 
saluted him. — "Such have been the effects of 
my industry, my dexterity of business, and my 
assiduous application. Yes, Jeronimo, others 
have to thank their ancestors; you have to thank 
only yourself. It is all your own merit" 

And with these reflections his stature, as it 
were, increased some inches higher, and assum- 
ing a peculiar port, and a self-satisfied step, he 
walked in vanity, and almost in defiance of 
everything and every one to his own house. 
He fell asleep in the same mood, and dreamed 
that the ancient fable of Jupiter was repeated 
in his house, and that the heavens opened, and 
descended upon him in a shower of ducats and 
pistoles. In all this soliloquy of Jeronimo, the 
reader will observe, there was not a word or 
thought of any one but himself; he did not 



attribute his plenty to the blessing of God; ha 
felt no gratitude to him who had showered 
down upon him his abundance; his mind, his 
q>irit, and his vanity were that of Nebachad- 
neszar; and the fate of Nebuchadneaiar waa 
nearer to him than he imagined. It is a part 
of the wise economy of Providence to vindicate 
the honour and duty which belong to him; it 
is a part of his mercy to humble those who in 
forgetting him are about to lose themselves. 
He sends them prosperity as a blessing; they 
abuse it, and convert it to a curse. He recalls 
the abused gift, and sends them adversity to 
bring them to their duty. Such was the course 
of divine government in the early ages of the 
world, such it is to the present day, and such 
did Jeronimo find it much sooner than he ex- 
pected. 

On a sudden, without any apparent cause, 
he saw, to his astonishment, the universal re- 
spect to his wealth and reputation on a manifest 
decrease. Some who had before nearly kissed 
the ground on his presence, now looked erectly 
in his face, and kept their straightforward 
course, without giving him the honourable side 
of the path; others kept their bonnets as if 
they were nailed to their heads; two or three 
recalled their trusts; others happening to call 
for accounts of such trusts, when he was not 
at home or busy, spoke in a peremptory tone, 
dropped hints of the laws of the country, and 
the duty of guardians. In plain words, he 
gradually discovered himself to be as much 
avoided as he had heretofore been sought No 
one was punctual in their attendance but those 
to whom he paid their weekly or monthly 
pensions. If there could be any doubt that 
something extraordinary had happened, Jero- 
nimo had at length sufficient proof; for having 
put himself in nomination for one of the offices 
of parochial intendant, and of the great church 
and treasury of Padua, a competitor was pre- 
ferred, less wealthy than himself by some 
thousands. 

Jeronimo returned home much confounded 
at this unexpected defeat. I n vain he examined 
himself and his situation for the cause. 

"Am I not as rich as ever? "said he. "Have 
I defrauded any one? — No. Have I suffered 
any one to demand their payment of me twice? 
— No. What then can be the cause of all this? 

This was a question he oould not answer, 
but the fact became daily and hourly so much 
more evident, that he shortly found himself 
as much avoided, and apparently oondemned 
in every respectable company, as he had for- 
merly been courted and honoured. 

It is time, however, to give the reader some 
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without reciting the particulars, that Jeronimo 
had paid him back a deposit, and, in a hundred 
ducats, had given him thirty bad. Jeronimo 
denied it. — " I gave him back the same which 
he deposited with me." There was a law at 
Padua termed the "law or wager." The sub- 
stance of this was, that the party accused had 
it in his option to clear himself by an oath 6f 
his innocence. "Will you take your wager?" 
said Ouiseppe. "Tes," replied Jeronimo. 
The holy evangelists were accordingly presented 
to him, and Jeronimo swore upon them that 
he had not touched, still less changed, the 
ducats, since they were deposited with him. 
The president accordingly gave judgment in 
his favour, being compelled thereto by the 
laws of Padua. And Guiseppe, with horror 
at the united fraud and perjury of the man 
whom he had hitherto deemed honest and 
respectable, left the court and withdrew to his 
own house. 

This trial excited a universal interest and 
rumour in Padua. The president of the law 
had acquitted Jeronimo; not so, however, 
public reputation. Guiseppe was a man of 
established character, Jeronimo's fame had 
been long blemished. The previous reports, 
therefore, were now considered as fully con- 
firmed into certainty. The magistrates accord- 
ingly deemed it necessary to point the attention 
of the police to him and to his future dealings; 
and Jeronimo thereafter became a marked 
character. The police of Padua was adminis- 
tered with that discreet cunning for which the 
Italians are celebrated. Some of its officers 
very shortly contrived, in the disguise of foreign 
merchants, to make a deposit of good and 
marked money with Jeronimo, and shortly 
after redeemed it back. The money was re- 
stored as required. It was immediately carried, 
IS before, in the case of Guiseppe, to the public 
assay, and the result was, that the greatest 
part of the number of the coins was found to 
be base. 

Jeronimo was next day arrested and thrown 
into prison. His house was searched in the 
same instant. The search most fully confirmed 
what indeed now required but little confirma- 
tion. In the secret drawers were found all the 
instruments of coining, as well as all the ma- 
terials of adulteration. An immense quantity 
of base coin was likewise found in different 
parts of the house. All Padua Kas now in 
arms. They clamorously demanded justice on 
a man who had not the temptation of poverty 
to commit crimes; here is a man, said they, 
who has raised his head above all of us, and 
lived in luxury and nplendour, year after year. 



upon the fruit of his crimes. He has even sat 
on the public bench of magistrates, and ad- 
ministered the laws of Padna; if justice be not 
made for the rich, if its object be the defence 
of all, let him now be brought to trial, and 
meet with the punishment which he so well 
merits. The magistrates, in obedience to this 
popular clamour, and at the same time acknow- 
ledging its justice, somewhat hastened the trial 
of Jeronimo. He was brought forward, accused, 
and the witnesses examined; he had nothing 
to allege which could weigh a single grain 
against the mass of evidence produced against 
him. He was accordingly unanimously con- 
denmed. The trial was hoi den on the Monday; 
he was found guilty the same day, and ordered 
for execution in the public square on Friday 
following; the interval being granted for re- 
ligious preparations. 

Who was now so unhappy as Jeronimo de 
Yinoente, and what a vicissitude in his fortune 
and reputation had a very short time produced! 
Within those few months he had been the 
wealthiest and most respected man in Padua. 
The noblest families sought his only daughter 
in marriage; his wife was the pattern and ex- 
emplar of all the ladies of the city and neigh- 
bourhood; his house was full of the richest 
furniture and paintings in Italy. Now the 
officers of justice were in possession of it, and 
performed the vilest offices in the most magni- 
ficent chambers; whilst, with the ordinary in- 
solence of such ruffians, they scarcely allowed 
a comer of the house to his unhappy wife and 
daughter. And where was Jeronimo himself? 
In the public prison of the city; in a cell not 
four feet square, and under orders for execution 
on the next following day. Was not this 
enough to reduce Jeronimo to his senses? It 
was; he humbled himself before God, and im- 
plored his pity; and it pleased the infinite 
Goodness to hear his prayers, and to send him 
relief where he least expected it. 

Jeronimo had a confidential clerk, or manag- 
ing man, of the name of Jacobo. On the day 
preceding that ordered for his master's execu- 
tion, he was going upstairs to attend some 
message from his unhappy mistress, when his 
foot slipped, and he fell from the top to the 
bottom. His neck was dislocated by the fall, 
and he died without uttering a word. This 
miserable man had a wife in the last month of 
her pregnancy; the intelligence of this disaster 
being carried to her, occasioned an immediate 
labour, and she was pronounced to be in the 
most imminent danger. She repeatedly re- 
quested, during the night, that Jeronimo's 
wife might be sent for to her, as she had some- 
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thing very heavy at her heart to communicate 
to her. Jeronimo's wife accordingly came very 
early on the following morning. The anhappy 
woman, after having summoned up the small 
remnant of her strength, and requested Jero- 
nimo's wife to hear what she had to say, but 
not to interrupt her till she had concluded, 
thus addressed her : — "Tour husband is inno- 
cent, mine was guilty. Fly to the magistrates, 
inform them of this, and save my husband's 
soul from adding to his other crimes the guilt 

of innocent blood. Thy husband ." She was 

about to proceed, but death arrested her words. 

Jeronimo's wife, thinking that her husband 
was now effectually saved, flew to the president 
of the magistracy, and demanded immediate 
admission, and related the confession she had 
just received. The president shook his head. 
"Where is the woman that made the confes- 
sion?" "She is dead."— "Then where is the 
party accused instead of Jeronimo?" "He is 
dead likewise." — "Have you any witnesses of 
the conversation of the dying woman ? " " None ; 
she requested every one to leave the chamber, 
that she might communicate to me alone." — 
"Then the confession, good woman, can avail 
you nothing; the law must have its course." 
Jeronimo's wife could make no reply; she was 
carried senseless out of the court, and the 
president, from a due sense of humanity, 
ordered her to be taken to the house of one of 
his officers, and kept there till after the execu- 
tion of her husband. 

The finishing of this catastrophe was now at 
hand. Already the great bell of the city was 
tolling. The hour at length arrived, and Jero- 
nimo was led forth. He was desired to add 
anything which he had to say, without loss of 
time. He satisfied himself with the declaration 
of his innocence, and with recommending his 
soul to his Maker, then knelt down to receive 
the destined blow; but scarcely was he on his 
knees before the whole crowd was thrown into 
motion, by some of the marshals of justice 
rushing forward and exclaiming to stop the 
execution. The marshal at length made his 
way to the scaffold, and delivered a paper with 
which he was charged, to the presiding officer. 
The officer, upon reading it, immediately stayed 
the farther progress of the execution, and Jero- 
nimo was led back to his prison. "What is 
all this?" exclaimed the crowd. "Have the 
friends of Jeronimo at length raised a sum of 
money which our just judges have required of 
them; and is his punishment thus bought off? 
Happy inhabitants of Padua, where to be rich 
is to be able to commit any crime with im- 
punity." 



It is time, however, to inform the reader of 
the true cause. Jeronimo was scarcely led to 
execution when the confessor of the prison 
demanded access to the president, and immedi- 
ately laid before him the confession of a prisoner 
who had died under a fever the preceding 
night. The wretched malefactor hereupon 
acknowledged that he was one of t party of 
coiners, who had carried on the trade of making 
false money to a very great extent; that Jero- 
nimo's clerk was at the head of the gang; thai 
all the false money was delivered to this clerk, 
who immediately exchanged it for good money 
from his master's coffers, to all of which he 
had private keys, and in which coffers, on the 
apprehension of Jeronimo, he had deposited 
the instruments of coining, lest they should 
be found in his own possession. The confesBion 
terminated with enumerating such of the gang 
as were yet living, and pointing out their 
places of asylum and concealment. 

The execution of Jeronimo, as has been 
related, was in its actual operation. The first 
step of the president, therefore, was to hurry 
one of the officers to stop its progress, and in 
the same moment to send off two or three de- 
tachments of the city guard to seize the accused 
parties before they should learn from public 
report the death of their comrade. The guards 
executed their purpose successfully; the male- 
factors were all taken and brought to the tri- 
bunal the same evening. The result was, thai 
one of them became evidence against hia com- 
rades, and thus confirmed the truth of the 
confession, and the innocence of Jeronimo. 

The president, in order to make all possible 
atonement, ordered a public meeting of all the 
citizens of Padua to be summoned on the fol- 
lowing day. Jeronimo was then produced, 
upon which the president, descending from his 
tribunal, took him by the hand, and led him 
up to a seat by the side of him, on the bench 
of justice; the crier then proclaimed silence. 
Upon which the president rose, and read the 
confession of the malefactor who died in the 
prison, and the transactions of the othen; 
concluding the whole by declaring the innocence 
of Jeronimo, and restoring him to his credit, 
his fortune, and the good opinion of hia fellow- 
citizens. 

Thus ended the misfortnnes of a man who 
had provoked the chastisement of Heaven by 
his vanity and self -glory. — The conne of Pro- 
vidence is uniform in all ages of the worid; 
when blessings are contemned, they are with- 
drawn — when the man unduly elevates himaelt 
the moment of his humiliation is at hand. 
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O'CONNOR'S CHILD; 

OB, THl 

"FLOWBB OP LOVB LIBS BLBBDINO." 

(ThomM OMBplMl, bom •! QlMgi>w, S7th July, 
1777; di«d at Boatoffne, Iftth Jiia^ 1844. fU was 
Utile moro than twaotj-oiw when th« PUaturti of 
Mope was flnl pahUehed. The raooeei which attaoded 
the appearanoe of this poem determined Campbeil to 
■abandon the laboriooa profemion of a tutor for the no 
km laboriooa one of leiten. He piooeeded to London, 
and in epite of indiibrant health worked hard ee Jour- 
naliet, critio, and historian ; whilst at interrals he fare 
to the world new poems, which oonflrmed the repata- 
tion he had already won. In 1805 goTemment awarded 
him a pension of £M0 a year. Ho wss editor of the 
JTew Monthly Magannt for ten years (1810-SOX and in 
1830 he started the MttropoUUm Magatint, whioh after- 
wards fftU into the hands of Captain Marxyat Except 
his essays on English and Scottish poetry, and notes of 
the poetsT lires, Campbell's prose works are not now 
oxtensiTriy read, although on th^ first issoe the 
AntMl$ of CfmU Britain, from tkt Aoottaion of Otorge 
III. to tkt Peac* qf Amieiu, the Life qf Mn. aiddom, 
the L\fe and Timee qf Petrarek, Letiert from the Simth 
(AigienX and Frederick tke Qreat^ were reoeiTod with 
considerable fkronr. His poems, howerer, retain much 
of their popularity ; and it will be interesting U> geneni 
readers to know Lord JeArey's estimate of the poet : — 
*' There are but two noble eorts of poetry — ^the pathetic 
and the sublime; and we think he (Campbell) hss 
firen us rery extraordinary proofr of his talents for 
both."] 

Oh ! once the harp of Inniafail^ 

Waa atmng full high to notes of gladneta ; 

But yet it often told a tale 

Of more preTailiog aadneaa. 

Sad waa the note, and wild ita fall, 

Aa winda that moan at night forlorn 

Along the iales of Fion-Oall, 

When, for OX)onnor*a child to mourn. 

The harper told how lone, how far 

Prom any manaion'a twinkling itar. 

From any path of aocial men. 

Or Yoioe, but from the fox*a den, 

The lady in the deaert dwelt ; 

And yet no wrongs, no fear she felt : 

Say, why ahould dwell in place ao wild, 

CConnoi^a pale and lorely child? 

Sweet lady ! she no more inspires 
Green Erin's hearta with beauty'a power, 
As, in the palace of her aires. 
She bloom'd a peeiless flower. 
Gone, from her hand and bosom gone, 
The royal hroche, the jewell'd ring. 
That o'er her dassling whiteness shone, 
Like dews on lilies of the spring. 
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Tet why, though fall'n her brother's kerne* 
Beneath De Bourgo's battle stem. 
While yet in Leinster unexplored 
Her friends surviTe the English sword; 
Why lingers she from Erin's host. 
So far on Gal way *s shipwreek'd ooMt; 
Why wanders she a huntress wild — 
O'Connor's pale and lorely child? 

And fix'd on empty space, why bom 
Her eyes with momentary wildness; 
And wherefore do they then return 
To more than woman's mildness? 
DisheTell'd are her raven looks ; 
On Oonnocht Moian's name she calls ; 
And oft amidst the lonely rocks 
She sings sweet madrigals. 
Placed 'midst the foxglove and the moss, 
Behold a parted warrior's cross ! 
That is the spot where, cTermore, 
The lady, at her shieling* door. 
Enjoys that, in communion sweet. 
The living and the dead can meet : 
For, lo ! to love-lorn fantasy. 
The hero of her heart is nigh. 

Bright as the bow that spans the storm. 

In Erin's yellow vesture dad, 

A son of light— a lovely form. 

He comes and makes her glad; 

Now on the grass-green turf he sits, 

His tassel'd horn beside him laid ; 

Now o'er the hills in chase he flits. 

The hunter and the deer a shade ! 

Sweet mourner ! these are shadows vain 

That cross the twilight of her brain ; 

Tet she will tell you she is bless'd 

Of Oonnocht Moran's tomb possess'd 

More richly than in Aghrim's bower, 

When bards high praised her beauty's poweiv 

And kneeling psges offer'd up 

The morat in a golden cup. 

" A hero's bride ! this desert bower, 

It ill befits thy gentle breeding : 

And wherefore dost thou love this flower 

To caU— *My love lies bleeding?' 

This purple flower my tears have nursed: 

A hero's blood supplied its bloom : 

I love it, for it was the flrst 

That grew on Oonnocht Moran*s tomb. 

Ob ! hearken, stranger, to my voice 1 

This desert mansion is my choice ! 

And bless'd, though fatal, be the star 

That led me to its wilds afar : 

For here these pathless mountains free 

Gave shelter to my love and me ; 

' Kerne, the ancient Irish foot soldiery. 
* Rude hut or cabin. 
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And every rock and every stone 
Bare witneu that he was my own. 

** O'Connor*! child ! I was the bud 

Of Erin's royal tree of glory ; 

But woe to them that wrapp*d in blood 

The tissue of my story ! 

Still as I clasp my burning brain 

A death-scene rushes on my sight ; 

It rises o'er and o'er again, 

The bloody feud-— the fatal night, 

When, ch^ng Connocht Moran's scorn, 

They called my hero basely bom ; 

And bade him choose a meaner bride 

Than from O'Connor's house of pride. 

Their tribe, they said, their high degree, 

Was sung in Tara's psaltery;^ 

Witness their Bath's victorious brandy 

And Cathal of the bloody hand ; 

Glory (they said) and power and honour 

Were in the mansion of 0*Connor : 

But he, my loved one, bore in field 

A humbler crest, a meaner shield. 

*'Ah, brothers! what did it avail 
That fiercely and triumphantly 
Ye fought the English of the Pale, 
And stemm'd De Boui^o's chivalry? 
And what was it to love and me 
That barons by your standard rode, 
Or beal-fires' for your jubilee 
Upon a hundred mountains glow'd? 
What though the lords of tower and dome 
From Shannon to the North Sea foam, — 
Thought ye your iron hands of pride 
Could break the knot that love had tied? 
No : let the eagle change his plume. 
The leaf its hue, the flower its bloom ; 
But ties around this heart were spun 
That could not, would not be undone I 

*' At bleating of the wild watch-fold 
Thus sang my love :— ' Oh ! come with me : 
Our bark is on the lake ; behold 
Our steeds are fasten'd to the tree. 
Come far from Castle-Connor's clans : 
Come with thy belted forestere. 
And I, beside the lake of swans. 
Shall hunt for thee the fallow-deer ; 
And build thy hut, and bring thee home 
The wild-fowl and the honey-comb ; 
And berries from the wood provide, 
And play my clarshech* by thy side. 
Then come, my love.' How could I stay? 
Our nimble stag-hounds track'd the way. 
And I pursued, by moonless skies, 
The light of Connocht Moran's eyes. 



1 The paalter of Tara was the great national register 
«f the ancient Irish. 

'Fires lighted on Uaj-d^j on the hill tops by the 
Jrtsh. SThehan). 



** And fast and far, before the star 

Of day-spring, rush'd we through the gladi^ 

And saw at dawn the lofty bawn^ 

Of Castle-Connor fade. 

Sweet was to us the hermitage 

Of this unplough'd, untrodden shore^ 

like birds all joyous from the cage. 

For man's neglect we loved it more. 

And well he knew, my huntsman dear, 

To search the game with hawk and spear; 

While I, his evening food to dress, 

Would sing to him in happiness. 

But oh ! that midnight of despair. 

When I was doom'd to rend my hair: 

The night, to me, of shrieking sorrow I 

The night, to him, that had no morrowl 

*' When all was hush'd, at eventide 

I heard the baying of their beagle : 

Be hush'd ! my Connocht Moran cried, 

*TiB but the screaming of the eagle. 

Alas ! 'twas not the eyrie's sound ; 

Their bloody bands had track'd us out; 

Up-list'ning starts our couohant hound— 

And hark ! again that nearer shout 

Brings faster on the murderers. 

Spare— spare him— Branl— Desmond fieroa! 

In vain— no voice the adder charms ; 

Their weapons oross'd my sheltering arms : 

Another's sword has laid him low — 

Another's and another's ; 

And every hand that dealt the blow— 

Ah me ! it was a brother's ! 

Yes, when his moanings died away, 

Their iron bands had dug the clay, 

And o'er bis burial turf they trod. 

And I beheld— Oh God! oh God! 

His life-blood coring from the sod ! 

"Warm in his death-wounds sepolchrsd 
Alas ! my warrior's spirit brave 
Nor mass nor ulla-lulla* heard, 
Lamenting, soothe his grave. 
Dragg'd to their hated nmnsion back. 
How long in thraldom's grasp I lay 
I knew not, for my soul was black, 
And knew no change of night or day. 
One night of horror round me grew; 
Or if I saw, or felt, or knew, 
'Twas but when those grim visages. 
The angry brothers of my race. 
Glared on each eye-ball's aehing throb^ 
And cheok'd my boeom's power to sob. 
Or when my heart with polaee drear 
Beat like a death-watch to my ear. 

" But Heaven, at last, my tool's eolipet 
Did with a vision bri^t inspire : 
I woke and felt upon my lips 
A prophetess's Are. 

* Ancient fSDrtifloatioii. 

*The Irish lamenution fbr tbs dead. 
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Thrioe in the east a war-dram beat^ 
I heard the Saxon's trumpet aoond. 
And ranged, as to the judgment-seat. 
My guilty, trembling brothers round. 
Glad in the helm and shield they came; 
For now De Bourgo's sword and flame 
Had raraged Ulster's boundaries, 
And lighted up the midnight sides. 
The standard of O'Connor's sway 
Was in the turret where I lay ; 
That standard, with so dire a look* 
As ghastly shone the moon and pale, 
I gave, that every bosom shook 
Beneath its iron maU. 

**" And go ! (I cried), the combat seek. 
Ye hearts that unappalled bore 
The anguish of a sister's shriek, 
Go ! — and return no more ! 
For sooner guilt the ordeal brand 
Shall grasp unhurt, than ye shall hold 
The banner with Tiotorious hand. 
Beneath a sister's curse unroll'd. 

stranger ! by my country's loss ! 
And by my lore ! and by the cross I 

1 swear I nerer could have spoke 
The curse that sever'd nature's yoke; 
But that a spirit o'er me stood 

And fired me with the wrathful mood; 
And frensy to my heart was given 
To speak the malison of Heaven. 

"They would have cross'd themselves, all 

mute; 
They would have pra/d to burst the spell ; 
But at the stamping of my foot 
Each hand down powerless fell ! 
And go to Athunree !^ (I cried). 
High lift the banner of your pride : 
But know that where its sheet unrolls 
The weight of blood is on your souls ! 
Go where the havoc of your kerne 
Shall float as high as mountain fern ! 
Ifen shall no more your nmnsion know ; 
The nettles on your hearth shall grow 1 
Dead, as the green oblivious flood 
That mantles by your walls, shall be 
The glory of O'Connor's blood ! 
Away I away to Athunree ! 
Where, downward when the sun shall fidl, 
The raven's wing shall be your pall I 
And not a vassal shall unlace 
The visor from your djring face ! 

"A bolt that overhung our dome 
Suspended till my curse was given. 
Soon as it pass'd these lips of foam, 
Peal'd in Um blood-red heaven. 



1 AthvATM, Um balUa ftwght in IS14, whioh deoided 
bt Ihte of Irslaod. 



Dire was the look that o'er their backs 
The angry parting brothers threw : 
But now, biehold ! like cataracts, 
Come down the hills in view 
O'Connor's plumed partisans ; 
Thrice ten Kilnagorvian clans 
Were marching to their doom : 
A sudden storm their plumage toss'd, 
A flash of lightning o'er them croaa'd. 
And all again was gloom ! 

*' Stranger ! I fled the home of grief. 
At Connocht Moran's tomb to fail ; 
I found the helmet of my chief, 
His bow still hanging on our wall. 
And took it down, and vow'd to rove 
This desert place a huntress bold ; 
Nor would I change my buried love 
For any heart of living mould. 
No ! for I am a hero's child ; 
m hunt my quarry in the wild ; 
And still my home this mansion make, 
Of all unheeded and unheeding. 
And cherish, for my warrior's sake — 
< The flower of love lies bleeding. '" 



THE LOST CHILD.* 

Lucy was only six years old, but bold as a 
fairy; she had gone by herself a thousand times 
about the braes, and often upon errands to 
hoases two or three miles distant. What had 
her parents to fear? The footpaths were all 
firm, and led through no places of danger, nor 
are infants of themselves incautious, when 
alone in their pastimes. Lucy went singing 
into the coppice-woods, and singing she re- 
appeared on the open hill-side. With her small 
white hand on the rail, she glided along the 
wooden-bridge, or lightly as the owsel tripped 
from stone to stone acroes the shallow streamlet 
The creature would be away for hours, and no 
fean be felt on her account by any one at home 
— whether she had gone with her basket under 
her arm to borrow some articles of household 
use from a neighbour, or merely for her own 
solitary delight wandered oflT to the braes to 
play among the flowers, coming back laden 
with wreaths and garlands. With a bonnet of 
her own aewing to shade her pretty face from 
the sun, and acroes her shoulders a plaid in 
which she could sit dry during an hour of the 
heaviest rain beneath the smallest beild, Lucy 
passed many long hours in the daylight, and 
thus knew, without thinking of it, all the 

* From Th* ForuUn, by FrofMior Wilson (Ohrist*- 
phar North). BlaokwoMl and Sons. 
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topography of that paitonl solitude, and even 
■omething of the changeful appearances in the 
air and sky. 

The happy child had been invited to pass a 
whole day, from morning to night, at Ladyside 
(a farm-house about two miles off), with her 
playmates, the Maynes; and she left home 
about an hour after sunrise. She was dressed 
for a holiday, and father and mother, and Aunt 
Isobel, all three kissed her sparkling face before 
she set off by herself, and stood listening to 
her singing, till her small roice was lost in the 
murmur of the rivulet. During her absence 
the house was silent but happy; and the even- 
ing being now far advanced, Lucy was expected 
home every minute, and Michael, Agnes, and 
Isobel went to meet her on the way. They 
walked on and on, wondering a little, but in 
no degree alarmed, till they reached Ladyside; 
and heard the cheerful din of the impe within, 
still rioting at the close of the holiday. Jacob 
Mayne came to the door — but on their kindly 
asking why Lucy had not been sent home 
before daylight was over, be looked painfully 
surprised, and said that she had not been at 
Ladyside. 

Agnes suddenly sat down, without speaking 
one word, on the stone seat beside the door, 
and Michael, supporting her, said, — 'Jacob, 
our child left us this morning at six o'clock, 
and it is now near ten at night. Qod is 
merciful, but perhaps Lu(^ is dead.' Jacob 
Mayne was an ordinary, commonplace, and 
rather ignorant man, but his heart leaped 
within him at these words, and by this time 
his own children were standing about the door. 
'Yes, Mr. Forrester — God is merciful — and 
your daughter, let us trust, is not dead. Let 
us trust that she yet liveth — and without delay 
let us go to seek the child.' Michael trembled 
from head to foot, and his voice was gone; he 
lifted up his eyes to heaven, but it seemed not 
as if he saw either the moon or the stars. "Run 
over to Raeshom, some of you," said Jacob, 
"and tell what has happened. Do you Isaac, 
my good boy, cross over to a' the towns on the 
Inverlethen-side, and — oh! Mr. Forrester — 
Mr. Forrester, dinna let this trial overcome 
you sae sairly" — for Michael was leaning 
against the wall of the house, and the strong 
man was helpless as a child. " Keep up your 
heart, my dearest son," said Isobel, with a 
voice all unlike her usual, "keep up your 
heart, for the blessed bairn is beyond doubt 
somewhere in the keeping of the great God, 
yea, without a hair of her head being hurt A 
hundred things may have happened her, and 
death not among the number. — Oh! no— no — 



surely not death—- that would indeed be too 
dreadful a judgment" And Aunt Isobel, 
oppressed by the power of that word, now 
needed the very comfort that she had in vain 
tried to bestow. 

Within two hours a hundred people were 
traversing the hills in all directiona, even to %■ 
distance which it seemed most unlikely thai 
poor Lucy could have reached. The shq>herda 
and their dogs all night through searched every 
nook — every stony and rocky place— every 
little shaw — every piece of taller heather^ 
every crevice that could conceal anything alive 
or dead, — but no Lucy was there. Her 
mother, who for a while seemed inspired with 
supernatural strength, had joined in the search, 
and with a quaking heart looked into every 
brake, or stopped and listened to every shout 
and hollo reverberating among the hills, if she 
could seize on some tone of recognition or dis- 
covery. But the moon sank, and then all the 
stars, whose increased brig^tneM had for a 
short time supplied her place, all faded away, 
and then came the gray dawn of morning, and 
then the clear brightneM of the day, and still 
Michael and Agnes were childlesa. "She has 
sunk into some mossy or miry place," said 
Michael to a man near him, into whose face 
he never looked. "A cruel,, cruel death for 
one like her! The earth on which my child 
walked has closed over her, and we shall never 
see her more!" 

At last a man who had left the search and 
gone in a direction towards the high-road, came 
running with something in his arms towards 
the place where Michael and others were 
standing beside Agnes, who lay apparently ex- 
hausted almost to dying on the sward. He 
approached hesitatingly; and Michael saw Uiai 
he carried Lucy's bonnet, clothes, and plaid. 
It was impossible not to see some spots of blood 
upon the frill that the child had worn nmnd 
her neck. "Murdered — murdered — " waa 
the one word whispered or ejaculated all around ; 
but Agnes heard it not, for, worn out by thai 
long night of hope and despair, she had fallen 
asleep, and was perhaps seeking her lost Lucy 
in her dreams. 

Isobel took the clothes, and narrowly in- 
specting them with eye and hand, said with a 
fervent voice, that was heard even in Michael'a 
despair, "No — Lucy is yet among the living. 
There are no marks of violence on the gannenis 
of the innocent— no murderer^s hand has been 
here. These blood-spots have been put there 
to deceive. Besides, would not the mnrderer 
have carried off these things? For what else 
would he have murdered her? But oh 1 fooliak 
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dwpair! What speak I of? For wicked as 
this world is — aj, desperately wicked — there 
is not, on all the surface of the wide earth, a 
hand that would murder our child ! Is it not 
plain as the sun in heaven that Lucy has been 
stolen by some wretched gipsy-b^;gar, and 
that, before that sun has set, she will be saying 
her prayers in her father's house, with all of 
OS upon our knees beside her, or with onr faces 
prostrate upon the floor?" 

Agnes opened her eyes and beheld Lucy's 
bonnet and plaid lying close beside her, and 
then a silent crowd. Her senses all at once 
returned to her, and she rose up— "Ay, sure 
enough drowned — drowned — drowned — but 
where have you laid her? Let me see our Lucy, 
Michael, for in my sleep I have already seen 
her laid oat for burial. The crowd quietly 
dispersed, and horse and foot began to scour 
the country. Some took the high-roads, others 
all the by-paths, and many the trackless hills. 
Now that they were in some measure relieved 
from the horrible belief that the child was 
dead, the worst other calamity seemed nothing, 
for hope brought her back to their ums. 
Agnes bad been able to walk to Bracken- Braes, 
and Michael and Isobel sat by her bed-side. 
Lucy's empty little crib was just as the child 
had left it in the morning before, neatly made 
up with her own hands, and her small red 
Bible was lying on her pillow. 

"Oh: my hunband — this is being indeed 
kind to your Agnes, for much it must have 
cost you to stay here; but had you left me, my 
silly heart must have ceased to beat altogether, 
for it will not lie still even now that I am well 
nigh resigned to the will of Qod." Michael 
put his hand on his wife's bosom, and felt her 
heart beating as if it were a knell. Then ever 
and anon the tears came gushing, for all her 
strength was gone, and she lay at the mercy of 
the rustle of a leaf or a shadow across the win- 
dow. And thus hour after hour passed on till 
it was again twilight. 

" I hear footsteps coming up the brae,'* said 
Agnes, who had for some time appeared to be 
slumbering; and in a few moments the voice of 
Jacob Mayne was heard at the outer door. It 
was no time for ceremony, and he advanced 
into the room where the family had been during 
all that trying and endless day. Jacob wore 
a solemn expression of countenance, and he 
seemed, from his looks, to bring thera no com- 
fort Michael stood up between him and his 
wife, and looked into his heart. Something 
there seemed to be in his face that was not 
miserable. If be has heard nothing of my 
thild, thought Michael, this man must care 



but little for his own fireaide. "0 speak, 
speak," — said Agnes, "yet why need you 
speak? All this has been but a vain belief, 
and Lucy is in heaven." — "Something like a 
trace of her has been discovered — a woman 
with a child that did not look like a child of 
hers was last night at Clovenford — and left it 
by the daw'ing — "Do you hear that, my be- 
loved Agnes? "said Isobel, "she'll have tramped 
away with Lucy up into Ettrick or Yarrow, 
but hundreds of eyes will have been upon her, 
for these are quiet but not solitary glens, and 
the hunt will be over long before she has crossed 
down upon Hawick. I knew that country ia 
my young days. What say ye, Mr. Mayne? 
there's the light o* hope on your face. " ' ' There'a 
nae reason to doubt, ma'am, that it was Lucy. 
Everybody is sure o't If it was my ain 
Rachel, I should ha'e nae fear o' seeing her 
this blessed nicht." 

Jacob Mayne now took a chair, and sat 
down, with even a smile upon his countenance 
"I may tell you, noo, that Watty Oliver kens 
it was your bairn, for he saw her limping after 
the limmer at Galla-Brigg, but ha'eing nae 
suspicion, he did na tak' a second leuk o' her 
— but ae leuk is sufficient, and he swears it 
was bonny Lucy Forrester." Aunt Isobel by 
this time had bread and cheese, and a bottle 
of her own elder -flower wine, on the table. 
"You have had a long and hard journey, 
wherever you have been, Mr. Mayne — tak' some 
refreshment," — and Michael asked a blessing. 
Jacob saw that he might now venture to reveal 
the whole truth. "No — ^no — Mrs. Irvine, 
I'm ower happy to eat or to drink. — You are 
a' prepared for the blessing that awaits you — 
your bairn is no far aff — and I myself — for 
it was I mysel' that faund her, — will bring 
her by the ban' and restore her to her parents. " 
Agnes had raised herself up in her bed at these 
words, but she sunk gently back on her pillow. 
Aunt Isobel was rooted to her chair, and 
Michael, as he rose up, felt as if the ground 
were sinking under his feet. 

There was a dead silence all around the 

house for a short space, and then the sound of 

many joyful voices, which again by degrees 

subsided. The eyes of all then looked, and 

vet feared to look towards the door. Jacob 

Mayne was not so good as his word, for he did 

not bring Lucy by the hand to restore her to 

her parents; but, dressed again in her own 

bonnet, and her gown, and her own plaid, in 

rushed their child, by herself, with tears and 

sobs of joy, and her father laid her within her 

mother's bosom. 

PaorsMoa Wiusom 
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"HOW THEY BROUGHT THE GOOD 
NEWS PROM GHENT TO AIX."i 

[16-.] 

[Robert Browning, born in Camberwell* London, 1812. 
Hia fixBt important publication wm ParaeeUuM, 18S6. 
In tho following year hia tragedy of Strafford wm per- 
formed at Drory Lane, and the Blot in the 'Scvlekeon 
about aix yean later; King Fietor and King CharUt 
I and Cclomb^t Birik-day were rabeeqafttntly produced at 
the Hi^ymarket Theatre ; but none of them obtained 
much fftTour fh>m general play-goera Sinoe the ap- 
pearance of Faracdnu he haa produced many poema 
of high Talue, and which— in apite of the quaint and 
often obaoure, although alwaya auggeatiTe, mode of ex- 
preaaion Mr. Browning haa, it muat be preaumed deliber- 
ately, adopted— haTe won for him a large meaanre of 
popularity. The RiimJbwgk Review aaya Mr. Browning 
" ia a man of rare aocompliahmanta, with a aingularly 
original mind capable of aympathising with a multipli- 
city of taatea and oharactera rery fkr remoTed from 
•Yery-day experience." Another critic, in the Esaminer, 
aaya : ** He ia equally a maater of thought and emotion, 
and Joina to a rare power of imaginatire creation that 
wtiich ia atill more rarely found in union with it— the 
aubtleat power of mental reaaoning and analyaia. &>r- 
deUo; BdU and tFomtgranaUM ; Chrittmat Bvt : Men and 
Women: the Ming and the Book; and Prince Hoheruiiel- 
Sckwangau may be giren aa the titlea of hia principal 
worka. Balauetion'e Adventure^ one of hia lateat, k alao 
one of hia moat powerftil produotiona, beoauae it ia one 
of hia deareet. A collected edition of hia poema ap* 
peared in 1868 in aix rolumea ; and a rery admirable 
■election ttmn hia woriu haa been ianied under the care 
eC J. Foater and B. W. Procter. He died In 1889.] 

I sprang to the stirmp, sod Joris, and he ; 
I galloped, Dirok galloped, we galloped all three; 
"Good speed!'* cried the watch, as the gate- 
bolts undrew; 
" Speed !" echoed the wall to us galloping throogh; 
Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest, 
And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 

Not a word to each other; we kept the great 

pace 
Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing 

our place; 
I turned in my saddle and made its girths tight. 
Then shortened each stirrup, and set the pique 

right, 
Rebuckled the cheek-strap, chained slacker the 

bit. 
Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whifc. 

Twas moonset at starting; but while we drew 

near 
Lokeren, the cocks crew and twilight dawned 

clear; 

* From Dramatic Lyriett by Robert Browning. Lon- 
don : Chapman ft HaU. 



At Boom, a great yellow star came out to see; 
At Dikffeld, 'twas morning as plain as could be; 
And from Mecheln church-steeple we heard the 

half -chime. 
So Joris broke silence with, "Yet there is time!** 

At Aerschot, up leaped of a sudden the sun. 
And against him the cattle stood black erery 

one. 
To stare thro* the mist at us galloping past. 
And I saw my stout galloper Roluid at last. 
With resolute shoulders, each butting away 
The base, as some bluff river headland its spray : 

And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear 

bent back 
For my voice, and the other pricked out on his 

track; 
And one eye's black intelligence,— ever that 

glance 
0*er its white edge at me, his own master, 

askance! 
And the thick heavy spume-flakes which aye and 

anon 
His fierce lips shook upwards in galloping on. 

By Hasselt, Dirok groaned; and cried Joris, " Stay 

spur! 
Your Roos galloped bravely, the fault's not in 

her, 
Well remember at Aix** — for one heard the quick 

wheese 
Of her chest, saw the stretched neck and stagger* 

ing knees, 
And sunk tail, and horrible heave of the flank. 
As down on her haunches she shuddered and 



So we were left galloping, Joris and I, 
Past Loos and past Tongres, no cloud in the skyi 
The broad sun above laughed a pitiless buif h, 
'Neath our feet broke the britUe bright sfcabbk 

like chaff; 
Till over by DiJhem a dome-spire sprang white. 
And '^Gallop,** gasped Joris, <*for Aix is in 

sight!" 

"How theyll greet us !**— and aU in a mom&a% 

his roan 
Rolled neck and croup over, lay dead m a stone; 
And there was my Kolana to bear tlie whole 

weight 
Of the news which alone oould aave Aix from 

her fate. 
With his nostrils like pita full ol blood to the 

brim. 
And with drdes of red for his cye-eockete* rim. 



Then I cast loose my buffcoat, eaeh bolster let 
fall, 
I Shook off both my jaok-booti, let go belt and an. 
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Blood up in the itimiis ktned, pitted 

Odled my BoUnd hia pet name, my hone with- 
out peer; 

Ghpped my handi, laughed and lang, any noiae, 
bad or good, 

lUl at length into Aix Boland galloped and 
■tood. 

And all I remember ii, frienda flooking round 
Aa I aate with hia head 'twixt my kneea on the 

ground; 
And no voice but waa praiaing thia Bcdand of 

mine, 
Aa I poured down hia throat our laat meaaure of 

wine. 
Which (the buigeaaea voted by common oonaent) 
Waa no more than hit due who brought good 

newa from Ghent. 



THB FIRST AND LAST RUN. 

Bdaj there^ my hflarttoa, and eaie off your oradk, 
Oome, haaT* up year anchor, niako tail en yoor tack ; 

And tip HM « yam of peril and tipnn. 
While the grog roond the table in oeeana flows ft«e, 

Braveboyel 

"Och hone agra, Denis, mavoumeen, is it 
kilt ye are? Spake to the poor ould mother 
that bore ye. Och, may the curse of the widy 
and the childless light on the villain that 
fetcht ye that wipe athwart yer brow ; and if 
I catch the murtherin' thafe, I'll set my tin 
commands on 'im, by tare and ounty I will. 
Alas! alas! yer gon from me intirely now! 
Te'U never more grasp the tiller, or rin out 
another reef in this world; but it's ye that 
shan't want a mass t* help ye in the next, tho' 
1 should never whiff another caubeen for it: 
yer sowl to glory, amin. Dry your peepers. 
Rose, ma-colleen. Weepin' '11 do 'im no good, 
that lies there dead and gon." 

"Oh, Nancy! I can't help it when I see 
him stretched so, and when I think that he'll 
never more smile on his poor Rose, never 
again ; but hasn't Ned gone for the doctor?" 

" True for ye, a cushla ma chree ; he maybe's 
there by this, tho' I'm mightily 'fraid his life- 
lines are cut away, and he must be stowed 
under the boord like his father afore 'im. 
Och wirra sthrew my poor boy! Och the 
blessings on yer face, docther, avoumeen, it's 
me that ain't glad to see ye mayhap," said the 
old woman to the doctor as he entereid the room 
of the hut in which they were ; and while he is 
doing his best to bring his patient to, we'll say 

▼OL. u. 



a few words to our readers in explanation of 
the above. 

The small town or fishing village of F , 

on the south-east coast of England, was, al the 
time of our story, one of the chief and most 
noted haunts of the smugglers of that wild 
coast The whole of the population, fhmi 
their infancy up, were taught, both by precept 
and example, to consider the free trade as the 
chief and most glorious end of their lives. 
The house of each person was, in some manner, 
adapted for escape or concealment Steps for 
the feet, and holds for the hands, were cut 
in several of the chimneys, and on the roofs 
several planks were always kept in readiness^ 
to be placed from the ledge of one house ta 
another, in order to facilitate escape, which 
was the more eanly managed, as the streeta 
were narrow, and Uie top story of each domi- 
cile jutted out in the old-fashioned style of the 
architecture of the time in which they were 
built The floors likewise of the rooms could 
all be taken up, discovering large spaces cap- 
able of holding many a bale of silk and 
tobacco. 

Among so many hardy and reckless men 
there was always some one who held a kind of 
tacit authority over the rest, won by many a 
deed of skill and daring. For many years 
Matthew, or Big Mat Smith, as he was gener- 
ally called, had been their leader. To a frame 
of iron he added a mind fearless and unshrink- 
ing, and fertile in every expedient necessary 
to insure success in their undertakings. He 
was now sinking into the "sere and yellow 
leaf," and the only prop of his declining days 
was his fair-haired, blue-eyed daughter Rose. 
Of five stalwart sons not one now remained to 
him: two perished in the storm, the rest fell 
fighting by his side. Success full often awaited 
on the smuggler's undertakings, and many a 
whisper of hoarded shot in his locker was rife 
in the town. 'Twas no wonder that the doctor 
and the apothecary thrived, for hardly a Satur- 
day night passed without numerous broken 
heads ; for Rose, to no small share of beauty, 
added the more substantial charms of Plutns ; 
and this, combined with the almost certainty 
that whoever was the favoured one would in 
all probability succeed to the skippership of 
the place, caused such a flow of blood to the 
fingers of the free-traders, that when not busy 
in breaking the pates of the sharks, they were 
fully employed in toasting the pretty Rose, 
and giving each other strUsing proofs of their 

admiration of the "pride of F ." After 

much drinking, dancing, and fighting, Denia 
McCarthy at lart opened a pretty clear road for 
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himself by beating all his opponents, and light- 
ing a little bit of a spark in Rose's breast, 
which he was not the boy to let go out for 
want of fanning; and old Mat himself saw 
with pleasure his child fixing on Denis for her 
future pilot through life — for the young Irish- 
man had always borne himself spiritedly and 
well, both afloat and ashore, and had once 
«ven saved the old man's life by flinging him- 
aelf before him, and receiving the stroke of a 
man-of-war's cutlass intended for Biat. Denis, 
being young and of a hardy constitution, soon 
recovered, and became prime favourite with 
his Rose's father. 

" 'Tis mighty odd intirely," said his mother 
to him one night as they sat croonin' over their 
bright fire and clean- wiped hearth, " what con- 
fidence that same thafe, love, puts into the 
most fearful little colleen of us all. Faix, not 
more nor a month agon', there was that same 
Rose couldn't lift up her peepers from the 
grund and ax a crathur, 'How d'ye do?' but 
now she'll go hangin' on yer oxter the whole 
day, an' look into your face too as bold as brass. 
The blessin's on her ! Och, but ye're the boy 
for 'em. Deny alanna ! Luff up to that port, 
ma bouchal, for it's it that's a warm un. " 

Nancy and her husband had left Ireland 
soon after they were married, and after being 
tossed here and there, at last came to anchor 

for good at F . McCarthy soon joined the 

smugglers, and plied his vocation with the 
greatest assiduity, having, as he himself said, 
"not the laste bit of objection in the world at 
all at all agen it" Working away thus, he 
managed to get on pretty well for about three 
years, when, one fine moonlight night, as he 
was pacing the deck of the Speed, which was 
going at a glorious rate before the wind, with 
the spray dashing like falling snow over her 
bows, he was most unluckily met by a leaden 
messenger from a cruiser, which ran across their 
hows, and which just gave him time to exclaim, 
" D— d uigintlemanly behaver this, by the big 
piper of Leinst — " when death stepped in, and 
Cfii his soliloquy short. Nancy was now left 
^'a poor lone widy on the wide world, wid a 
poor faderless bit of a gossoon to provide for:" 
and nobly she did her duty towards her orphan 
boy. Many a cruise did Nancy take "wid the 
boys," and many a run did she lend a by no 
means useless hand in, till at last "ould Nancy 
was well to<io, plase God, and thrivin'." Such 
was the state of affairs on the morning of the 
day on which our "veritable historie" com- 
mences. 

The pier, the harbour, the town, and all the 
manifold objects therein, had just begun to 



emerge from the dim obscurity of nig^t, and 
to stand broad out in the rays of the rising 
moon, which, kissing the crests of the dancing 
waves, glanced on and illumined with one blaxa 
of purple light the "eternal difib/' and gradu- 
ally faded away into the distant sea, showing, 
in one coup cTceil, the grand superiority of na- 
ture over the works of the sojourners of earth. 
From every house, street, and alley the people 
now began to issue, hurrying fast to the pier. 
Mat Smith's beautiful new schooner, the JRo§e, 
was that morning to make her first trip. All 
was ready on board for sailing, and nought de- 
layed her but the absence of Denis and the 
skipper. On all sides cries of approbation and 
delight arose. "What a tight little hooker! 
What a clean run along the bends ; and then 
her yards and spars so all a tauto f If she 
don't take the conceit out o' the sharks, why, 
I'm blowed, that's all. Here they come ! hm 
they come ! Good luck attend you. Mat, 'tis 
you that's the glory of us ! Ah, Denis f I give 
you joy ; here's success to you, my lad." 

Many more uproarious congratulations of the 
same sort followed the Boae, even till she was 
far out of the harbour. Night came on, and 
found her about eleven knots to the southward 

of F . The opposite coast had been made, 

and the run as yet had been quite sucoessfuL 
Mass after mass of fleecy clouds flitted across 
the moon, their edges rendered luminous as 
they came within the influence of her rays. 
The wind was fast lulling ; and the gentle un- 
dulating motion of the water scarce rippled 
against the sides of the schooner as she lay in 
the bight of a small bay about three hundred 
yards from the shore, casting her huge shadow 
to the foot of the hoary cliffii themselves. The 
stillness of the scene added greatly to its beauty. 
On her starboard side stretched the sea in its 
broad expanse to the gay shores of France. 
One sheet of radiance tapering from the ex- 
treme verge of the horizon, and gradually ex- 
tending itself into one broad mellow light, fell 
across it, till it was stopped by the schooner, 
looking as she lay, her sides all silvered with 
the glowing beams, "the forest queen of the 
deep." On the larboard rose a high range of 
cliflB^, which girt in almost the whole of the 
coast. Here and there some twinkling lights 
shone in the distance, marking the plaoe where 
stood some lowly hamlet or more lordly 
tower. 

"I say, Denis, my hearty," began Mat, 
soon after the schooner took up the berth we 
have described, " I can't say as how I feel par- 
ticuUrly pleasant this 'ere night, like as if 
Bomethin' had ta'en me quite abaek. 
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almost, M it were, cat my life-lines adrift 
Some hirm 'U lay us aboard, I'm thinkin*. 
I wish those lubberly shore-haalers woald bear 
in sight, and we'd this cargo safe stowed, and 
US alongside o' Rose snag moored by a blazer, 
with a prime in oar maaleys — eh, boy?" 

" Can't say as how. Mat, bat that 'ere prime 
wouldn't be after being mighty agraable, or I'm 
thanderstruck. Bat what is keeping them 
shore-goin' spalpeens? Thander an' cans, no 
one han't tamed the snitch, an' peached — eh. 
Mat?" 

" Hope not, boy ; bat may I go to Davy thiB 
moment if that ain't the sig^nal! All hands 
ahoy, and stir about, every mother's son of ye ! 
Stop your pipe, ye snivelin' powder-monkey, 
or I'll stop it with a rope, and be d— d to ye ! 
Dost want to bring the lobsters on us?" 

The signal had been made from the shore 
that the party there were ready for the caigo, 
and for starting ; and in a few moments they 
were all standing on the edge of the shore pre- 
pared for their share of the business. A number 
of strong roadsters stood by, ready to be off to 
the interior as soon as they were loaded. Most 
of the group were armed with some weapon 
or another, chiefly of a rustic kind. "Here, 
Neptune, here," shouted one who acted as 
leader of the land party; and a fine large 
Newfoundland dog, with a rope attached to 
his collar, bounded into the water, and swam 
straight for the schooner. A number of kegs 
and bales, well fastened and tarred to prevent 
the water getting in, were fastened to it, and 
immediately drawn ashore. The dog made 
two or three trips, and a great quantity of 
goods were thus landed. The ship's boats in 
the meantime were not idle, and in an in- 
credibly short time the whole of the cargo, 
and Mat and Denis, were safely landed, and 
the schooner then stood out to sea. Six of the 
best-armed men mounted, and took up their 
position in front, as the avant-guard. Mat, 
Denis, and four more, formed the rear. The 
rest, with the cargo, were in the centre. The 
word was given to advance, and the party were 
Just in motion when the look-out, who was 
stationed up the glen, through which they had 
io pass, came running in at the top of his 
speed, roaring out, ** The sharks are on us, and 
the lobsters with 'em ! " No time was to be 
lost. 

"Away with ye, every sowl!" thundered 
Mat and Denis together, "away!" And in a 
moment the whole were flying in every direc- 
tion, still, however, retaining a hold of their 
loads, with the exception of our two friends, 
and the ten men with them, all bold and re- 



•olate fellows, and determined to the last to 
cover the retreat of their goods. In cases like 
this, when the free-traders were met by the 
bloodhounds of the law, they were accustomed 
to separate, and by the thoosand cross-roads 
and hill-paths, to make the appointed place of 
rendezvous, which was always previously agreed 
upon. Thus, though a few might be taken, 
still the greater part escaped with the share of 
the run assigned to them. As the flying party 
disappeared one by one, in different directions, 
the picked or head men moved steadily on- 
ward. On reaching the mouth of the glen they 
were stopped by about twenty man-of-war's 
men, ranged in line, and commanding the 
passage. 

"On, my lads, on for your own sakes!" 
cried Mat, putting spurs to his horse, and gal- 
loping forward, followed close by his men. On 
they went, and the pistols of the king's men 
were discharged in a volley, but fortunately, 
owing to the moon that instant having veiled 
her light behind an obliging old gentleman in 
the shape of a dark cloud, the shots passed 
harmlessly over their heads, and before the 
smoke could clear away, horse and men were 
mixed together in the mSUe. Oaths, shouts, 
and execrations in every shape, from the simple 
d — n upwards, flew fast and furioua The fnt- 
traders seldom, if they could help it, used their 
fire-arms, and consequently they were always 
at it hand to hand, tooth and naiL The kick- 
ing and plunging of the horses soon bore fright 
and dismay among the sharka They began to 
waver, and Denis, that moment rising in his 
stirrups to make a cut, sung out with the whole 
force of his stentorian lungs, " Give it 'em, my 
jewels ! give 'em the laste taste in the world of 
the steel shillaly I At 'em, my Roses, asth — ! " 
he said no more, for a back-handed stroke of 
one of his antagonists that instant brought him 
to the ground. 

When the dawning light of sense and percep- 
tion returned and resumed her wonted seat, 
Denis found himself in the house of Smith, 
with Rose holding one hand, and his mother 
kissing and crying over the other. 

"Och hubbabo! mother, what's the row? 
What are you aflher, keenin' over me that way 
for, agra?" 

" Och, Denis, avoumeen, hould yer tongue, 
and don't spake, for the docthur says ye'll kill 
yerself if ye do so. Aisy now, dear, and Rose, 
the darlin', '11 till ye all about it; eternal bias- 
sin's rest on her and hers, for it wasn't her 
maybe that watched ye all alongst ! " 

The free-traders had been triumphant, and 
had beat the sharks off. Denis was carefully 
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imised up, the cntlus-cut acroM his brow bonnd 
up, and be was then carried to Mat's house in 
a state of insensibility. The operation for tre- 
phine was performed upon him, and for a month 
he was delirious. He then reoovered, and, to 
use his own expression, "bore up from the lee 
shore of sickness, with every sail he could crowd, 
for the port of health and spliceation. " A short 
time after Rose and Denis became one, and two 

or three of the mayors of F were the lineal 

descendants of the Irish smuggler and his pretty 
Rose. The intervention of the king's men was 
owing to a rejected rival of Denis having be- 
trayed them. He was discovered, and met the 
fate of a traitor. One misty night, soon after 
the run, he fell from a cliff seven hundred feet 
high. Not one atom of his body was found in 
its original shape. Rose had influence enough 
over her commander and father to prevail on 
them not to tempt the peril of the free-trade 
again, and accordingly her namesake was sold. 
And thus ended the Base's " First and Last 
Run:" and now the web of our yam is wove, 
and, to conclude with the words of the oriental 
sage, kind and gentle reader, who hast followed 
as thus far, ''may your shadow never be less." 
•^Eoit Lothian Journal. 



TO A YOUNG GIRL. 

Sweetest ! if thy fairy hand 
Culls for me the latest flowers. 

Smiling hear me thus demand 
Blessings for thy early hours : 

Be thy promised spring as bright 
As its opening charms foretell ; 

Graced with beauty*s lovely light. 
Modest virtue's dearer speU. 

Be thy summer's matron bloom 
Blessed with blossoms sweet like thee ; 

May no tempest's sudden doom 
Blast thy hope's fair nursery! 

May thine autumn, calm, serene. 
Never want some lingering flower, 

Which affection's hand may glean, 
Though the darkling mists may lower I 

Sunshine cheer thy wintry day, 

Tranquil conscience, peace, and love; 

And thy wintry nights display 
Streams of glorious light above. 

Mas. TiOHx. 



THE BURIED LIFE. 

[Mattkew Arnold, bom at Tialaham, near Stainsi^ 
MiddloMx, 24th December. 183S. He is a wm o€ th» 
late Dr. Thomai Araold, the eminent bead-maeter off 
Rugby School, and k the Inspector of Schools under 
the Ooondl of Education. From 1867 till 1867 he was 
professor of poetry at the Oxford UniTenity. It is a» 
aa SMSjist that Mr. Arnold exercises most influence 
upon his age, although as a poet he hss won many 
laurels. His poems are for the most part purely rsfleo- 
tire, and are characterised by earnest thought and pn>> 
found sympathy with the hopes and eflbrts of his fUlowB» 
The Bdinburgk Review says: "For combined culture 
and fine natural feeling in the matter of Tenifioatioo^ 
Mr. Arnold has no liTing superior." A complete edition 
of his poetical works in two Tolumes hss fteen published 
by Maomillan, from the second Tolume of whidi the 
following extract is made. Amongst his prose works- 
are : B$say» in CrUieism: SehooU and UnivertUita on CJto 
Continent: and A French Eton, or MiddUClau Bdwe^ 
tUmandthe StaU.] He died In 1888.] 

Light flows our war of mocking words, and yet^ 

Behold, with tears mine eyes are wet ! 

I feel a nameless sadness o*er me roll. 

Yes, yes, we know that we can jest. 

We know, we know that we can smile I 

But there's a something in this breast 

To which thy light words bring no rest, 

And thy gay smiles no anodyne; 

Give me thy hand, and hush awhile, 

And turn those limpid eyes on mine. 

And let me read there, love, thy inmost tool I 

Alas, is even love too weak 

To unlock the heart, and let it speak? 

Are even lovers powerless to reveal 

To one another what indeed they feel? 

I knew the mass of men concealed 

Their thoughts, for fear that if reveaTd 

They would by other men be met 

With blank indifference, or with blame re pr oved^ 

I knew they lived and moved 

Triok'd in disguises, alien to the rest 

Of men, and alien to themselves !— and yet 

The same heart beats in every human breast. 

But we, my love — doth a like spell benumb 
Our hearts ?— our voices? — must we too be dumb t 

Ah ! well for us, if even we, 

Even for a moment, can get free 

Our heart, and have our lips unehain'd; 

For that which seals them hath been deep ordained! 

Fate, which foresaw 

How frivolous a baby man would be. 

By what ^Kstractions he would be pOMevMy 

How he would pour himself in efeiy itrifiv 
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And weU-nigh chaDge his own id«ntitj; 
That it might keep from hit eapridooB pUj 
Hia genuine lelf, and force him to obej 
Even in hia own deapite hia being'i law. 
Bade through the deep receeiei of our hreait 
The unregarded river of our life 
Pursue with indisoemihle flow its way; 
And that we should not see 
The huiied stream, and seem to he 
Sddjing at large in hlind uncertaintj, 
Though drinng on with it etemallj. 

But often, in the world's roost crowded streets, 

But often, in the din of strife. 

There rises an unspeakable desire 

After the knowledge of our buried life, 

A thirst to spend our fire and restless force 

In tracking out our true, original course; 

A longing to inquire 

Into the mystery of this heart which beats 

So wild, so deep in us, — to know 

Whence our thoughts come and where they go. 

And many a num in his own breast then delves. 

But deep enough, alas, none ever mines ! 

And we have been on many thouaand lines. 

And we have shown, on each, spirit and power; 

But hardly have we, for one little hour. 

Been on our own line, have we been ourselves ! 

Hardly had skill to utter one of all 

The nameless feelings that course through our 

breast. 
But they course on for ever unexpressM! 

And long we try in vain to speak and act 

Our hidden self, and what we say and do 

Is eloquent, is well —but *tis not true ! 

And then we will no more be rack'd 

With inward striving, and demand 

Of all the thousand nothings of the hour 

Their stupefying power; 

Ah yes, and they benumb us at our call I 

Yet still, from time to time, vague and forlorn. 

From the soul's subterranean depth upborne 

As from an infinitely distant land. 

Come airs, and floating echoes, and convey 

A melancholy into all our day. 

Only, but thia ia rare ! 
When a beloved hand is laid in ours. 
When, jaded with the rush and glare 
Of the interminable hours, 
Our eyes can in another's eyes read clear. 
When our world-deafen*d ear 
Is by the tones of a loved voice caress*d^ 
A bolt is shot back somewhere in our breast. 
And a lost pulse of feeling stirs again. 
The eye sinks inward, and the heart lies plain. 
And what we mean, we say, and what we would, 
we know I 



A man becomes aware of hia life's flow. 
And hears its winding murmur, and he 
The meadows where it glides, the sun, the breeMi 

Ai|d there arrives a lull in the hot raoe 
Wherein he doth for ever ehaae 
That flying and elnaive shadow, rest. 
An air of coolness plays upon his face. 
And an unwonted calm pervades his bretft^ 
And then he thinks he knows 
The hills where his life roee, 
And the sea where it goes. 



ENGLISH MARRIAGES. 

BT ▲ PARISH CLIBK. 

It would not, perhaps, be imainvsiiig to de- 
scribe the vast changes in fashion which have 
taken place daring the forty yean that I have 
ofllciated as pariah clerk ; but though I am not 
an inattentive observer of dress, I have looked 
beyond the bridal robes, and my chief delight 
has been to scrutinize, I hope not impertinently, 
the conduct of the parties. I was much inter- 
ested by the appearance of a lady who came in 
a splendid carriage, and attended by her friends, 
to our church. She was richly and elegantly 
attired in white lace and white satin ; but no 
one who looked upon her countenance would 
ever cast a thought upon her dress again. Her 
form was so thin and fragile, it seemed a mere 
shadow; her face was of lily paleness, and she 
wore a look of such deep and touching melan- 
choly, that the heart melted at the piteous 
sight There was, however, no violence in her 
grief ; her eyes were tearless, and her manner 
was calm. I understood that she was a great 
heiress, who had lately changed her name for 
a large fortune, and that she was of age, and 
her own mistress, therefore there could be no 
constraint employed in inducing her to ap- 
proach the altar. My ears are rather quick, 
and I could not help overhearing a part of this 
lady's conversation with her bride's-maid as 
they walked up and down the aisle together. 
" I was wrong to come here," she said, in a 
mournful tone, " wrong to allow any persnaaion 
to tempt me to violate the faith I have plighted 
to the dead. Can an oath, so sacred as that 
which I have sworn, ever be cancelled? I 
scarcely dare glance my eyes towards those 
dark and distant comers lest I should en- 
counter his reproaching shade: it seems as 
though he muii rise from the grave to upbraid 
me with my broken vow." 
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The friend endeaToored to combat these fan- 
tastical notions, urged the duty she owed to 
the living, and the various excellencies of the 
man who now claimed her hand. " I know it 
all/' returned the fair mourner, "but still I 
cannot be persuaded that I have not acted 
lightly in accepting the addresses of another. 
Hy faith should be buried in the tomb with 
my heart and my affections. I fear me that 
he who now receives my vows will repent those 
solicitations which have induced me to break 
that solemn promise which made me the bride 
of the dead." 

Palling down her veil, she passed her hand 
across her eyes, and sighed heavily. Not wish- 
ing to appear intrusive, I withdrew to the 
vestry-room ; and shortly afterwards the bride- 
groom entered, accompanied by a gentleman 
whom he introduced as a stranger, saying that 
the relative who was to have attended him as 
the groom's-man had been suddenly taken ill, 
and his place unexpectedly supplied by a friend 
newly arrived from the Continent He then 
inquired for the bride, entered the church, and 
led her to the altar. The cleigyman opened 
his book, the ceremony commenced, and the 
lady, raising her drooping downcast head, fixed 
her eyes upon the stranger who stood by her 
intended husband's side, and uttering a wild 
scream, fell lifeless on the ground. We carried 
her immediately into the vestry, and, after many 
applications of hartshorn and water, she at 
length revived. In the interim an explanation 
had taken place; and I learned that in early life 
the bride had been engaged to the gentleman 
whose appearance had caused so much agita- 
tion, and whom she had long mourned as one 
numbered with the dead. The bridegroom did 
not urge the conclusion of the ceremony ; and 
indeed the spirits of the lady had sustained too 
severe a shock for the possibility of going 
through it Her tremor was so great that there 
was some difficulty in conveying her to the 
carriage, and the whole party retired, looking 
very blank and dejected. 

About three months afterwards the same lady 
came to church again to be married, and never 
in my life did I see so astonishing a change as 
that which had taken place in her person and 
demeanour. She had grown quite plump; a 
sweet flush suffused her face, and her eyes, in- 
stead of being sunk and hollow, were now 
radiantly brilliant She stepped forward with 
a cheerful air, and her voice sounded joyously. 
If my surprise was great at this alteration, it 
was still greater when I looked at the bride- 
groom, and saw that he was the very same 
gentleman who came before. I thought, to be 



sure, that the lady who had grietred to deeply 
was now going to be united to her first love; 
but no such thing: and I was told afterwards 
that the young heiress was so shocked by the 
inconstancy of the faithless friend — for it seems 
that he was not aware of the report of his death, 
and had long ceased to trouble himself about 
her — that her attachment was quite cured, and 
she had determined to bestow her hand and 
fortune apon the man who best deserved them. 

There was something very remarkable about 
the next couple who came to be married. The 
lady was old, and the gentleman young — a 
mere boy of one-and-twenty going to link 
himself with sixty- five. And such a vinegar 
aspect as the bride possessed was surely never 
before exhibited at a wedding. She seemed 
conscious that she was about to do a foolish 
thing, and was angry that the world thought 
so too ; the bridegroom looked sheepish, and 
kept his eyes on the ground, while he rapped 
his shoe with his cane, much to the discomfi- 
ture of the lady, who was compelled to put 
herself forward as he hung back, and to take 
his arm instead of waiting to be led to the 
altar. She could not conceal her mortification 
at the neglect she experienced, but she bridled, 
and tossed, and cast such bitter glances upon 
those who seemed disposed to smile, that all 
the party stood awe-struck; and when the 
ceremony commenced, it was rather curioos to 
hear the bridegroom whispering his part of the 
service, while the sharp shrill voice of the bride 
was actually startling in the solemn silence of 
a large and nearly empty church. The con- 
trast between this antiquated belle's yellow 
parchment visage and her snowy drapery was 
so striking that it increased her uglinesa. I 
could think of nothing but an Egyptian mommy 
tricked out in white satin; and there were 
some sly looks amid the company when her 
restless fiery eyes were for a moment with- 
drawn, which seemed to say that some anck 
idea was gliding through their heads. I sup- 
pose that she had a good deal of money, for by 
the poor lad's manner I should think that 
nothing else would have induced so young a 
man to link himself with such a withered, ttad, 
I may say, pestilent creature. 

I have seen, to be sure, many nnwilling 
bridegrooms in my time. One, I remember, 
was evidently brought to church through fear 
of the brothers of his bride: they came, three 
of them, to escort the lady, as fierce aa dragoon 
officers ; and I believe one of them waa in the 
army, for he clattered in with long spurs, and 
wore a brave pair of mustaches on hla uf^ier 
lip. The other two were stout athletie me% 
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with an air of great reaolutton; while the 
bridegroom, who was strong enough to hare 
eoped with any one of them, hot who in all 
probability disliked the diances of a bullet, 
looked dogged and sallen, taking especial care 
to show that the alight civility which he dis- 
played was extorted from him by compulsion. 
I felt for the poor girl, for she met nothing 
but stem glances. The rising tears were checked 
by a frown from some of her three brothers, 
who watched her narrowly; and there was 
little consolation to be drawn from the coun- 
tenance of her intended husband ; if ever he 
looked up there was a scowl upon his brow. 
She oould only hope to exchange three tyrants 
for one, and there seemed too great a proba- 
bility Uiat the last would revenge upon her the 
treatment which he had received from her kins- 
men. The ladies of the party shook their heads 
and were silent; and, altogether, I never saw 
more evil augury, although the termination 
was not so disastrous as that which I once 
witnessed upon a nearly similar occasion. 

The lady, according to custom, came first 
She had many of her friends about her ; and 
the whole company showed more Joy than is 
generally exhibited by the polite world, even 
on these happy events. There appeared to be 
a sort of cong^tulation amongst them, as 
though they had brought some fortunate cir- 
cumstance to pass of which they had despaired ; 
and amid them also was a tall, bluiT-looking 
brother, who seemed very well pleased with 
the success of his exertions. The bride, too, 
was in high spirits, and talked and smiled with 
her bride's-maid, arranged her dress at the glass, 
and carried her head with an air. So much 
were the party occupied with their own satis- 
fied feelings, that they did not appear to observe 
the wild and haggard look of the bridegroom. 
I was shocked and alarmed at the pale and 
ghastly countenance which he presented: he 
was dressed in black, and though somebody 
took notice of this circumstance, it was only 
to Joke about it. To me he seemed under the 
influence of brandy or of laudanum, for he 
talked strangely, and laughed in such a manner 
that I shuddered at the sound. Nobody, how- 
ever, appeared to regard it ; and the wedding 
party entered the church as gaily as possible. 
During the ceremony the bridegroom's mood 
changed ; as if struck by its solemnity, he be- 
came grave ; a shade of inexpressible sadness 
passed over his wan, cold brow; and large 
drops of perspiration chased each other down 
his face. The nuptial rite ended, he stooped 
forward to kiss the bride, and Just as the clergy- 
man turned to leave the altar, drew a pistol 



f^m his bosom, and shot himself through tlie 
heart before an arm conid be raised to prevent 
him. Down dropped the new-married eonple 
together, for this unhappy gentleman entangled 
himself in his wife's dnpery, and dragged her 
with him as he fell It was a horrid sight to 
see the dead and the living stretched in this 
fearful embrace upon the ground. Paralysed 
by the report of the pistol, we stood aghast, 
and a minute elapsed before even I could stretch 
out my hand to extricate the bride from her 
shocking situation. She had not fainted, and 
she could not weep; but her eyes were glaaed, 
her features rigid, and her skin changed to a 
deep leaden hue. Her satin robe was in several 
places stained with blood ; and surely never was 
any qpectade half so ghastly. Her friends re- 
pressed their tears and sobs, and, gathering 
round her, attempted to convey her away. She 
submitted as if unwittingly ; but when her foot 
was on the threshold of the portal, she burst 
into long and continued shrieks. The whole 
church rang with the appalling cry; and it 
was not until she had completely exhausted 
herself by her screams, and had sunk into a 
sort of torpor, interrupted only by low moans, 
that she could be taken from the fatal q>oi. 
A coroner's inquest sat in the vestry, and a 
sad tale of female levity, and of the weakness 
and libertinism of man, came out But the 
subject is too painful to dwell upon, and I 
gladly turn to pleasanter recollections. 

We had a very fine party shortly afterwardiy 
who arrived in two or three carriages. The 
bride was young and fSsir, but she held her 
head down, and seemed greatly agitated. It 
was very easy to perceive that her heart had 
not been consulted in the choice of a husband. 
The father, a tall, heavy-browed man, cast se- 
vere and threatening glances upon his tremb- 
ling daughter; but the mother, though she 
seemed equally bent upon the match, inter- 
ceded for a little cessation of hostilities, and 
when the shrinking girl asked to be allowed to 
walk for a moment with one friend in the church, 
in order to collect her scattered thoughts, leave 
was granted. As she passed out of the door 
she dropped her white satin reticule, and it 
clanked heavily against the steps — a sound 
not at all like that of a smelling-bottle, and 
I must confess that my curiosity was strongly 
excited. I endeavoured to pick it up; but 
before I oould bend my arm, which is a little 
stiff with the rheumatism, she had whipped it 
off the ground, and down the side-aisle she 
went, leaning upon her companion's arm. 
This aisle is long, and rather dark, terminat- 
ing in a heavy oaken screen, which conoeala 
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the gvDon bftiie door leading to the front 
poriaL She passed behind this screen and was 
seen no more. I thought it rery odd, bat it 
was not my place to speak, so I returned into 
the restry-room, that I might not be ques- 
tioned. Presently the bridegroom arrired, and 
an ill-faroured gentleman he was, with a fret- 
ful discontented countenance; and he began 
oomplaining of having been detained at home 
by some fool's message. After he had grum- 
bled for a few minutes the bride was called 
im; she was not to be found. The father 
stormed. " Is this a time," he exclaimed, "to 
play such childish tricks? she has hidden her- 
aelf in some comer. " And away we all hastened 
in search of her. The church-doors were shut 
and locked, but as I passed up the gallery 
stairs I observed that the bolts were with- 
drawn from that which led from the side-aisle. 
I did not, however, feel myself compelled to 
publish this discovery, though I shrewdly sus- 
pected that the reticule which had rung so 
loudly as it fell contained a key; and so it 
proved. Some time was wasted in examining 
the organ-loft, and indeed every place in which 
s mouse might have been concealed. At last 
somebody hit upon the truth, and a little in- 
quiry placed the elopement beyond a doubt 
We learned that a carriage had been in wait- 
ing at a comer of the street opposite to the 
church, and that a gentleman had been seen 
loitering under the portico, who, the instant 
that two ladies popped out, conducted them 
to his equipage, which moved leisurely away, 
while we were engaged in our unsuccessful 
search. Upon strict examination it came out 
that a pew-opener had furnished the means of 
obtaining a false key. It would be impossible 
to describe the rage and dismay of the disap- 
pointed parties: the mother went off in hys- 
terics, the bridegroom looked sourer than ever, 
the father raved and swore bitterly ; and the 
clergyman, after vainly attempting to pacify 
him, read him a lecture upon intemperate 
conduct All those who were not related to 
the parties slunk away, perhaps to have their 
laugh out ; and I take shame to myself to say 
that I could not help eigoying the scene, so 
thoroughly unamiable did those persons ap- 
pear with whom the fair bride was unfortun- 
stely connected. I was anxious about the 
young couple, and heard with great pleasure 
thst they got safe to Scotland. 

Another young lady, forced by her parents 
to the altar, did not nuuuige matters quite so 
cleverly. They had dressed her out, poor thing I 
in a ball-room attire ; her beantiful hair fell 
in ringlets from the crown of her head down 



a swan-like neck as white as snow, and theaa 
glossy tresses were wreathed with long knots 
of pearl, which crossed her forehead twic^ and 
mingled in rich loops with the elnstering cnrls. 
Her white arms were bare, for her gloves had 
been lost in the coach, and the veil had sloped 
from her head and hung in disorder over her 
shoulders. Before the carriage reached the 
church I saw her fair face thrust out of one of 
the windows as if in expectation of seeing aome- 
body. She paused for an instant on the steps, 
and, unmindful of the gaaing crowd, oast har- 
ried glances up and down the street ; and even 
in the vestry-room, and in the church, she 
searched every comer narrowly with her eyes, 
taming round quickly at the slightest sound. 
Hope did not forsake her until the very last 
moment, when the bridegroom appeared — a 
tall, prim personage, who drew on his gloves 
very deliberately, not seeing or heeding the 
agonizing perturbation of his intended bride. 
Her movements became more harried as her 
expectation of a rescue decreased. She soilbied 
herself, as if bewildered, to be led to the com- 
munion-table, her head all the time tamed 
over her shoulder, still watching for the arrival 
of some too tardy friend. But when she stood 
by the rails, and the actual oommencement of 
the ceremony strack upon her ear, she seemed 
to awaken to a full sense of her dangerous 
situation ; and throwing up her beautiful white 
arms, and tearing away the long curls firam 
her brow, she exclaimed, with much vebemenee» 
" No ! no ! no !" Her bosom heaved as thoa|^ 
it would have burst through the satin and laee 
which confined it ; her dark flashing eyes seemed 
starting from her head ; her cheek was now 
flushed with the hue of crimson, and now pale 
as death, and every feature was swelled and 
convulsed by the tumultuous emotions wkieh 
shook her frame. The tall, prim gentleman 
looked astounded: there was a gathering to- 
gether of friends, but the bride was not to be 
appeased — she still continued her halMk«nsied 
exclamation, " No I no ! no I" A slight sentBe 
was heard outside the church, and in the next 
moment a fine-looking young man dashed in 
through the vestry-room, scarcely making two 
steps to the afflicted fair, who, nttering n pi«e- 
ing cry of Joy, rushed into his ontatratcbed 
arms. 

The clergyman shut his book, a rt ooBdad by 
the indecorum of these proeeedings; the tall, 
prim gentleman opened his ^yea, and aeeoMd 
fumbling in his waistcoat pod[et Ibr n eaid; 
and the lovers, careless of everything bat each 
other, clasped in a fervent embrace, had soak 
down upon one of the free seats la the middls 
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aide, ihe yoath iweftring by heftren and earth 
thai his belored should not be torn from his 
gtuip, and the lady sobbing on his shoulder. 
The parents of the bride, confounded and 
^wn^mmA fX tlus unezpocted catastrophe, had 
nothing to lay. They at length attempted to 
eoothe the bridegroom; but he had elerated 
his eyebrows, and, looking unutterable things, 
was evidently proparing to walk off; and, this 
resolution taken, he was not to be stayed. 
He seized his hat, placed it solemnly under 
his arm, faced about, and, perceiving that his 
lival was wholly engrossed in wiping away the 
tears from the loveliest pair of eyes in the 
world, he pursed up his mouth to its original 
formality, and msiched straight out of the 
churoh. An arrangement now took place be- 
tween the intruder and the crest-fallen papa 
and mamma. The latter was left with her 
daughter, while the two gentlemen went in 
quest of a new license. The young lady, a 
little too wilful, it must be owned, pouted and 
coaxed till the old lady's brow relaxed, and all 
was harmony. Again the curate was called 
upon to perform his office, and now radiant 
smiles played upon the lips of the bride ; a soft 
confusion stole over her cheek, and scarcely 
waiting until the conclusion of the ceremony, 
as if she feared a second separation, she clung 
to her husband's arm, not quitting it even 
while signing her name in the book. 

There was nothing extraordinary about the 
next couple who joined their hands in our 
church, excepting their surpassing beauty. It 
seemed a question which could be styled the 
handsomer, the lady or the gentleman: both 
were tall, and both had that noble aspect 
which one is apt to fancy the exclusive gift of 
high birth. The bridegroom was a man of 
rank, and the bride little inferior in family 
connection. The friends of each party, mag- 
nificently arrayed, graced the ceremony: alto- 
gether it seemed a most suitable match, and 
was one of the grandest weddings that had 
taken place for a long time. The whole affair 
was conducted with the greatest propriety; 
hearts, as well as hands, appeared to be Joined, 
the lady smiling through the few tears which 
she seemed to shed only because her mother 
and her sisters wept at parting from her, and 
the rapturous delight of the gentleman break- 
ing the cold and guarded forms prescribed by 
fashion. 

I was much amazed to see the same lady 
only five years afterwards come again to our 
church to be married. The same she certainly 
was, but still how different! Wrapped in a 
plain dishabille; attended by a cringing ft- 



male, who bore the stamp of vulgarity in 
face, dress, and demeanour ; her cheeks highly 
rouged, and the elegant modesty of her manners 
changed into a bold recklessness, which seemed 
to struggle with a sense of shame. I could 
scarcely believe my eyes ; the widow of a noble- 
man would not surely have been in this de- 
graded state. I was soon convinced of the 
truth of the surmise which flashed across my 
mind: she answered to the responses in her 
maiden name — she had been divorced — and 
the man to whom she now plighted the vow so 
lately broken, was he worthy of the sacrifice? 
I should say. No ! He was, I understand, one 
of the wits of the day ; but in person, beuing, 
and breeding, sadly, wretchedly beneath her 
former lord. She seemed to feel her situation, 
notwithstanding all her efforts to shake off the 
painful recollections that would arise. I saw 
her press her hand once or twice upon her 
heart ; and when her eyes glanced around, and 
caught those well-known objects which she had 
gazed upon in happier days, she heaved deep 
and frequent sighs. There was less of solemn 
earnestness than usual about the clergyman 
who officiated, and beseemed to hurry over the 
service as though the holy rite were profaned 
in joining guilt and shame together. But 
though the marriage ceremony was cut short, 
it had already detained this dishonoured pair 
too long: as they were leaving the altar the 
vestry-door opened, and a gay bridal party de- 
scended the steps. It was the divorced lady's 
deserted husband leading a beautiful young 
creature, the emblem of innocence and purity, 
by the hand, and surrounded by a host of 
friends splendidly attired. A start, and almost 
a scream of recognition, betrayed the emotion 
which the wretched woman, who had forfeited 
her rank in society, sustained at this unex- 
pected and most unwished-for meeting. She 
had many mortifications to undergo before she 
could get away. During the ceremony of sign- 
ing her name several individuals made excuse 
to enter the vestry in order to stare at her; 
while the ladies, in passing by, shrunk away 
as though they feared contamination ; and she 
was obliged to walk half-way down the street, 
amid a line of gaping menials, before she could 
reach her shabby carriage, which had drawn 
off to make room for the coroneted coaches of 
the noble company in the church. 

There was something I thought exceedingly 
strange about another wedding which took 
place nearly at the same period. One chariot 
contained the whole party, which consisted of 
an elderiy and a young gentleman, and the 
bride, a very pretty girl, not more than seven- 
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toen or eighteen at the utmoBt. She was hand- 
somely dressed, but in colours, and not with 
the precision and neatness of a bride; her 
clothes, though fashionable and expensive, were 
certainly not entirely new, bearing slight 
tokens of having been worn before. Neither 
did she show anything like timidity or bash- 
fulness; asking a hundred questions, as if 
totally ignorant of the forms and ceremonies 
usually observed at weddings, laughing heart- 
ily at the idea of a set of demure bridemaids, 
and exclaiming continually, "La, how ri- 
diculous !" The bridegroom lounged upon the 
chair and benches, and said it would be a fine 
addition to a parson's income if he could un- 
marry the fools who were silly enough to slip 
into his noose ; and the old gentleman listened 
to this idle conversation with a grieved and 
mortified air. The young couple, it seems, had 
not very long returned from a journey to Scot- 
land, and were now reunited, to satisfy the 
scruples of the bride's father, although both 
appeared as if they would have been as well 
pleased to have been left at liberty to seize the 
facilities oflTered in the north for the annulling, 
as well as the celebrating, of contracts, too 
often hastily performed and speedily repented. 
There was a gentleman, a sort of Blue-beard 
I must call him, who, having his town-house 
in our parish, came five times to be married ; 
and I observed that in all his five wives he 
seemed to make a pretty good choice, at least 
as far as beauty went. The first was a bloom- 
ing country nymph, who, except that her hair 
was powdered, and she wore high-heeled shoes, 
might have passed, with her large curls pinned 
stiffly in a row, immense hat, and spreading 
furbelows, for a belle of the present day: and 
a mighty comely pair she and the 'squire made. 
The second wife was a languishing lady of 
quality, who, annoyed at the bridegroom's old- 
fashioned prejudice against a special license, 
kept her salts in her hand, said that the church 
smelledof dead bodies, and that sheshould catch 
some disease and die: and so she did. Then 
came the third, buttoned up in a riding-habit, 
which was an ugly fashion adopted at weddings 
some fifteen or twenty years ago, with a man's 
hat upon her head, and a green gauze veil: her 
partner, then a little inclining to the shady 
side of life, affected the fooleries of the times, 
and was dressed in the very tip of the mode. 
She looked as though she would see him out; 
but he came again. And the fourth — a pale, 
pensive, lady-like woman, apparently far gone 
in a consumption, who seemed, poor thing! 
as though she had been crossed in love, and 
now married only for a maintenance, did not 



last long. The fifth time we had three wed> 
dings: the old gentleman and his son espoused 
two sisters; the former taking care to choose 
the younger lady, and his daughter nurried 
the unde of her father's bride. It was a dzoll 
exhibition ; and I think that the elder Bene- 
dict would have done well to remain in his 
widowed state, for he appeared to liave caught 
a Tartar at last, and would hare some difi- 
culty in carrying things with the high hand 
which he had done with his former wives. I 
have not heard of his death, but I still reUi^ 
the expectation of seeing his widow. 
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In tht thick d^s smoke, can bssnty find 
A obann,— « lolaoe for the ohanne raeign'dt 
When at loft noon, the riTer,— that had ^owid 
A flood of ranthine, dassUng aa it flowed. 
Bent, where the wood-hong rocka ita ooone teMd^ 
8ink8 into iweeter shade, oft leen, oA hid; 
And airs so fresh are flowing, that on high 
Their toij breath woold tell of waten nigh| 
While through the air a thonnnd warblinfa nm, 
And many a wing is glittering to the sun ; 
And on some shelter'd slope, where hiUooks ; 
Glad echo answers to the hunVs fond hieat; 
01 lores she rather then soda ^oom, aa foils 
Where the same windows front the same doll 
To see new weary idlers trsad oooe mora 
The mod or dnst whidi crowds had tiod 
Or the gay chariot loiter, aa it waita 
Some fool she scorns, or enrioaa flirt she hatea,-* 
Or in the pari^ where skm-dzawn eoaebes pas^ 
And all is wonted-lacs^ and trass, and graa^ 
Of dosty Terdora 'twixt bright livvtes green, 
Jnst snatdi enoo^ to know that gnnres an j 



Tet sometimes, not fosfstftil of (he shade. 
She calls my blooms her foeble pcnps to aid. 
Then from the hall, gay bowtn the myrtle wwvi^ 
And powder'd lackeys half ara lost in leaves; 
Through frill saloooe, or whera the dancer flii% 
And a fkir world of chalk in chaoe diea. 
The towering orange flames, with rosss mlsfd* 
And gems and nodding feathsn flash betwiitk 
Vain artifloe! can hues and coloua poai'd 
'Ifid ssaenced crowds, or on the steamy boas^ 
Beoal the simple vmle^ whera violelB drink 
Sweet dewB, and glistM o^er the rauMra btiakt 

Da. Twniaa Baown.! 



1 From the Bower tf Spring, with< 
anthor of the Pturadim 9f Ooyunm, 
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THE BALLAD OF CARMILHAN.^ 

IT HSmiT WAOSWOBTH LONOFBLLOW. 



At Stnlfond, Vj the Bidtie Sea, 

'Within the uuidy ber, 
At laneet of a lummer'f day. 
Beady for lea, at anchor lay 

The food ihip Valdemar. 

The ninbeami danced upon the wavea, 

And pUyed along her dde, 
And thiongh the cabin-windowi itreamed 
In ripplee of golden light, that teemed 

The ripple of the tide. 

nieie wt the captain with hii frienda-^ 

Old akippen brown and hale — 
Who tmoked and grumbled o'er their grog^ 
And talked of iceberg and of fog, 
Of calm, and itorm, and gale. 

And one wai ipinning a tailor's yam 

About Klaboterman, 
The Kobold of the aea ; a iprite 
InTirible to mortal tight. 

Who o*er the rigging ran. 

Sometimet he hammered in the hold, 

Sometimet upon the matt, 
Sometimet abeam, tometimet abaft. 
Or at the bowt he tang and laughed. 

And made all tight and fatt. 

He helped the tailort at their work. 

And toiled with jorial din; 
He helped them hoitt and reef the tailt. 
He helped them ttow the caaka and balai^ 

And heave the anchor in. 

But woe unto the lasy louti. 

The idlert of the crew ; 
Them to torment it hit delight. 
And worry them by day and night. 

And pinch them black and blue. 



>We take pl«Mare ia dnwlng qwdal atttatloB lo 

tkit pooa, which It, in manj ratpecta, tha bttt cf 
bitreMDipvodiietloiM. LongfallowisatgrMtaflkToiirito 
ia Bngiand at ha can ba in hla natiTa land, and thia 
aoknowladfBMot of hia powar, tttna Maehmod, will ba 
iataraatinf : " Wa ai« thankAil that the prannt aga la 
giaoad hj anda a poai aa Mr. LoogMlow, whoaa astia- 
ocdlaary aocompliahmant, and raaaareh, and darotifoo 
to hia high oalllng can aoaroaly ba orarratad. Hia pro* 
daoMona moat alwaja nommand o«r daap attaatioa, tv 
ia tham wa ara oartain to maat with graat baaoty of 
Ihoaght and Tary alafant dietioo." 



And woe to him whoae mortal eyei 

Klaboterman behold; 
It if a eertain lign of death !— 
The cabin-boy here held hit breath. 

He felt hit Uood run oold. 
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The Jolly skipper paused awhile^ 

And then again began : 
"There it a Spectre Ship," quoth he, 
** A Ship of the Dead, that tailt the sea» 

And it called the Oarmilhan. 



(• 



A ghostly thip, with a ghostly crew. 

In tempeata the appean ; 
And before the gale, or againtt the gale, 
She tailt without a rag of tail. 

Without a helmtman tteeia* 



<• 



She haunta the Atlantic north and south, 

But mostly the mid-sea. 
Where three great rocks rise bleak and ban^ 
Like furnace-chimneys in the air. 

And are called the Chimneys Threes 

*< And ill betide the luckless ship 

ThaV meets the Oarmilhan ; 
Orer her decks the seas will leap^ 
She must go down into the deep^ 

And perish mouse and man.* 

The e^>tain of the Yaldemar 
Laughed loud with meny heart. 

"I should like to see this ship," said he; 
I should like to find these Ohimneys Threer 
That are marked down in the chart. 



«« 
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I hare sailed right over the spot," he said, 
""^^th a good stiff breeae behind. 
When the sea was blue, and the sky was oleal^^ 
Tou can follow my course by,these pinholes here^ 
And never a rock could find." 



And then he swore a dreadful oath. 
He swore by the Kingdoms Three, 
That should he meet the Oarmilhan, 
He would run her down, although he 
Bight into Eternity ! 

All thia, while passing to and fro^ 

The cabin-boy had heard ; 
He lingered at the door to bear. 
And drank in all with greedy 

And pondered every word. 



He was a simple country lad, 

But of a roring mind ; 
'*0, it must be like heaven," thought ^•r 
"Those far-off foreign lauds to see, 

And fortune seek and find ! ** 
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But in the fo'oaitle, when he heard 

The marinen blaipheme. 
He thought of home, he thought of God, 
And hii mother under the Qhurohjurd lod, 

And wiahed it were a dream. 

One friend on board that ihip had he; 

Twas the Klaboterman, 
Who saw the Bible in hia chest, 
And made a sign upon hia breait^ 

All evil thing! to ban. 



m. 

The eabin-windowl have grown blank 

As eyeballs of the dead ; 
No more the glancing sunbeams bum 
On the gilt letters of the steroy 

But on the figure-head; 

On Yaldemar Y ictorious, 

Who looketh with disdain. 
To see his image in the tide 
Dismembered float from side to sidi^ 
And reunite again. 

^'It is the tide,** thoee skippers cried, 

**That swings the vessel so ; 
It is the tide ; it rises fast, 
*Tis time to say farewell at last» 
Tis time for us to go." 



They shook the captain hj the hand, 

**Oood luckl good luokl" they oiied; 
Each face was like the setting sun. 
As, broad and red, they one by one 
Went o'er the vessel's side. 

The sun went down, the full moon rose. 

The tide was at its flood; 
And all the winding creeks and bays 
And broad sea-meadows seemed ablase. 

The sky was red as blood. 

The south-west wind blew fresh and fair. 

As fair as wind could be ; 
Bound for Odessa, o*er the bar. 
With aU saU set, the Yaldemar 

Went proudly out to 



The lovely moon climbs up the sky 

As one who walks in dreams; 
A tower of marble in her light, 
A wall of black, a wall of whiter 
The stately vessel seems. 

Low down upon the sandy coast 

The lights begin to bum; 
And now uplifted high in air 
They kindle with a fiercer glare, 
▲nd now drop far astern. 



The dawn appears, the land is gom^ 

The sea is all around; 
Then on each hand low hills of sand 
Emerge and form another land; 

She steereth throu|^ the Sound. 

Through Kattegat and Skager-mok, 

She flitteth like a ghost : 
By day and night, hj night and day^ 
She bounds, she flies upon her waj 

Along the English 



Cape Finbtere is drawing m 

Cape Finistere is past ; 
Into the open ocean stream 
She floats, the vision of a dream 

Too beautiful to last. 

Suns rise and set, and rise, and yet 

There is no land in sight; 
The liquid planets overhead 
Bum brighter now the moon is dead, 

And longer stays the night. 



IV. 

And now along the horiaon's edga 

Mountains of doud uprose. 
Black, as with forests, undemeath. 
Above, their sharp and jagged teeth 

Were white as drifted snows. 

Unseen behind them sank the sun^ 

But flushed each snowy peak 
A Uttle while with rosy light. 
That faded slowly from the siii^t, 
As blushes from the eheek. 

BUusk grew the sky, all black, all fala^} 
The clouds were eveiywhere; 

There was a feeling of suspenst 

In nature, a mysterious sense 
Of terror in the air. 

And all on board the Yaldemar 

Was still as still could be; 
Save when the dismal ship-beU toDa^ 
As ever and anon she rolled. 

And lurched into the sea. 

The captain up and down the dedc 

Went striding to and fro; 
Now watched the oompaas at the whaal. 
Now lifted up his hand to feel 

Which way the wind might Horn 

And now he looked up at the nikb 

And now upon the deep; 
In every fibre of his frame 
He felt the stonn befoie H mn^ 

He had no thought of sleep. 
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Bglit belli t And laddenly thtii, 

With A gTMii nuh of rain. 
Hiking the ooean white with ■pome, 
In dtfkneH like the day of doom. 

On oame the hmrioane. 

The lightning fleehed from dond to doiid. 

And tore the dark in two; 
A jagged flame, a dngle jet 
Of white fire, like a bayonet, 

That pierced hia eyeballa through. 

Then all around waa dark again. 

And blacker than before ; 
Bat in that lingle flaah of Ught 
The oa{>tain aaw a fearful sight. 

And thought of the oath he iworHi 

For right ahead lay the Ship of the Dead, 

The ghoatly Carmilhan ! 
Her maata were stripped, her yarda were ban. 
And on her bowaprit, poiMd in air. 

Sat the Khiboterman. 

Her crew of ghosts was all on deek. 

Or clambering up the shrouds ; 
The boatswain*s whistle, the captain's hail. 
Were like the piping of the gale^ 

And thunder in the clouda. 

And doae behind the Carmilhan 

There rose up from the sea, 
As from a foundered ship of stone. 
Three bare and splintered masts alone; 

They were the Chimneya Three ! 

And onward dashed the Yaldemar, 

And leaped into the dark ; 
A denaer mist, a colder blast, 
A little shudder, and she had passed 

Bi^t through the Phantom Barque I 

She eleft in twain the ahadowy hulk, 

But deft it unaware ; 
As when, careering to her nest, 
The sea-^11 severs with her breast 

The unreaisting air. 

Again the lightning flashed ; again 

lliey aaw the Carmilhan, 
Whole as before in bull and spar; 
But now on board of the Yaldemar 

Stood the Klaboterman. 

And they all knew their doom was naled; 

They knew that death was near ; 
Some prayed who nerer prayed before; 
And some they wept, and some they swore, 

And some were mute with fear. 



Then iuddeoly there came a shook, 

And loader than wind or sea 
A ay burst from the erew on deck, 
As she daahed and crashed, a hopdeas wrecks 

Upon the Chimneys Three. 

The storm and night were passed, the light 

To streak the eaat began; 
The cabin-boy, picked up at sea, 
Surriyed the wreck, and only he^ 

To tdl of the Cfennilhan.^ 



THE MILLER OF CALDEB. 

(The mnaies Oorbett were the joint anthoa ot the 
CabinH for Ttmih—tk Mries of eketobee and aneedotee; 
letfofu for the Htart-^ aeleotioii of the best examidea 
far the impsorenient of the young ; and of Elueidatian^ 
of ItUemtimif Paa§€i4fe» in thi Soared Pofiunc, drawn fhan. 
(he works of the most eminent commentatore and tra- 
Tellen. Mia M. Corbett prodnoed in 1841 the Ntm 
Bmppv Wttk, cr HoHdajft at Beeekwcod, which, at the 
time of pahlioatlon, obtained oonsiderahle attention 
fhma parente derinme of placing in the hands of their 
children a book thai was at onoe amnsing and inetrao^ 
tire.] 

One fine erening towards the end of luurest, 
as Robin Baillie, the miller of Calder, waa 
titting at hii cheerful fireside, a gentle knock 
was heard at the door. "Rise, my bairn,'* 
said the miller, " and see wha that is. " Peggy, 
who was busy at her wheel, put it aside, and 
went to the door. 

The miller continued to pore over an old 
almanac, till roused by his wife saying she 
wondered what had become of Peggy, — that 
the porridge was ready to be dished — and the 
milk was not broaght from the milk-house. 

" Is Peggy no come back?*' said the miller. 
" I dinna like outgangings at night If it's 
ony decent acquaintance Peggy kens she's 
wdoome to bring them in." 

** Hout, gudeman," said his wife, "ye mann- 
na be sae strict Mind ye were ance young 
yoorsell; besides, Peggy is sae douce, we may 
maist leave her to her ain guidance." 

Their conference was here intermpted by 
the appearance of the subject of it " Wha 
was that at the door?" said the miller. 

" It was Willie Stewart," said Peggy, in a 
hesitating voice. 

" My certie," said Robin, "but he's no blate 
to come rapping at my door, after the ill turn he 
did me no sae lang ago! What did he want?" 

"Oh, father!" said Peggy, "will ye never 
learn no to be sae hasty ? Te ken Willie threepe 
he never did such a thing, and that somebody 
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thjit wanted to make mischief between you and 
him made ye believe that story. But I will 
shut the door, and tell ye what brought him 
here." 

So saying, Peggy fastened the door, and sat 
down beside her father. " Willie bidis me tell 
ye that the Laird of Calder has got word that 
ye hae smuggled whisky hid in the corn-stack, 
and that twa gangers will be here soon the 
mom to look for it, and that, if any be found, 
ye'll be what they ca' exchequered, and hae to 
pay a dreadfu' fine, and maybe hae the tack o' 
the mill ta'en frae ye. " 

"And wha," cried the wife, "could tell such 
an evendown lie? Your father, Peggy, has 
mair sense than to do such a thing. " 

"Whisht, gudewife," said the mUler; "it's 
ower true." 

"Preserve us a' I" said Janet; "I canna 
believe it. Robin, it's no like you. *' 

" Indeed," said Robin, " I did it out o' nae 
ill : but twa puir deevils came to me the other 
night, just as I was locking up the mill, and 
asked me to let them hide four bit kegs o' 
whisky, as the gangers had got scent o't; and 
that, if I wouldna agree to it, they would be 
ruined, and they had sma' families. To make 
a lang story short, they wrought upon me to 
let them put it into the corn-stack; but it was 
no to benefit me. Wha could tell surprises 
me, for Andrew was in the stable." 

"He was nae such thing," said Peggy. 
" He was nearer than ye thought, and heard 
every word; and to be revenged on you for no 
letting him to the last fair, he gave information 
to the laird's grieve, Saunders M'llhose, and 
he to the excisemen. Now, father," continued 
Peggy, " William is waiting at the back of the 
laigh dike, to see what ye mean to do. He 
says he kens a cozie place to hide it in; but he 
advises you to get Andrew out of the way first." 

Andrew, having given the miller's horse his 
supper, now came in for his own; and the miller 
having reverently asked a blessing, they all 
sat down to their evening meal. When they 
had finished, the miller drew out his large 
silver watch, which had descended for many 
generations from father to son, and said, 
"Andrew, I quite forgot to send poor Nelly 
Morrison her twa pecks o' meal, and she will 
be ill aff for a pickle to mak her bairns' par- 
ritch in the morning. It's no very late, and the 
night's fine, so ye may just step down with it" 

" She wasna to get her meal till Monday," 
said Andrew, not very well pleased at the 
thought of being sent out at night, to which 
he had a great aversion, unless it were on his 
own errands. 



"WiU ye tell me," cried the miller, "that 
ye ken my afiairs better than I do mysell? I 
wonder how ye would like to want your par- 
ritch in the morning? Ko Tery weel, I'm 
thinking." 

"I saw Nelly," said Andrew, "twa days 
since, and she told me she wa<hia want the 
meal till Monday, and I'll stand to it" 

" Dinna gang to argle-bargle wi' me," said 
the miller, in a rage. " If ye refuse to obey 
your master s lawfu' commands, I'll bring ye 
before the justices the first court-day." 

"Ither folks as weel as me may be there 
before they reckon on't" 

" Do you mean to threaten me?" cried the 
miller, raising his voice. 

Andrew, now finding that he had gone quite 
far enough, thought it prudent to draw in a 
little, and said he did not absolutely refuse to 
take the meal, but that it was very hard to be 
sent out at night after working all day. He 
then threw the bag across his shoulder, and lei 
off in a very bad humour, consigning Nelly, the 
meal, and the miller, to the bottom of the Clydeu 

As soon as Andrew was out of sight, the 
miller desired Peggy to bring in William, thai 
he might consult with him as to what was best 
to be done before Andrew's return, — an order 
which Peggy obeyed with the greatest alacrity. 
" CJome awa, WilUe," said the miller, "you hae 
been a true friend to me this night, and ye shall 
find that Robin Baillie is no the man to forgei 
a good turn. " 

"You are welcome, miller," said WilUam 
mildly, "to ony good turn I can do ye. I will 
tell ye some other time how I found out what 
was brewing against ye; but let us work finty 
and g^t the whisky out o' the way." 

The miller having assented, they each took 
a large sack, and having made an equal divi- 
sion of the kegs, they pursued their way silently 
and cautiously to the magnificent rains of 
Calder Castle. As they approached it the 
moon shone forth in unclouded mi^jeety, giving 
to their view a scene of desolate sabllmity. 

William, having asked the miller whether 
he would enter the ruins with him or wait 
without till he had deposited the whisky, on 
finding he greatly preferred the last propoaal, 
went in alone, and having concealed the kegs, 
returned to the miller, and they both rapidly 
retraced their steps. 

Early next morning the family was roused 
by a loud knocking at the door. "Wha's 
there?" cried the miller; in reply to which 
question a voice was heard demanding admit- 
tance on the authority of a warrant — "It's a 
strange thing," said the miller, "to hear speak 
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•* a wamnt at this door; but take time, and 
it shall be opened to yoo." — The miller and 
his family being now dressed, Robin set the 
door wide open, and civillj asked his TisitorB 
to walk in. 

Two excisemen now entered, one a tall, 
grim-looking personage, the other a little, 
good-hamoured, smiling body, who took upon 
himself the office of spokesman. — "He was 
sorry," he said, "to disturb Mr. Baillie and 
his family; but having received instructions 
to search his premises for smuggled whisky, 
they were under the necessity of doing their 
duty.** — The miller, feeling very much at his 
«ase, accompanied them through his house, 
opened every door and every press; and when 
they were satisfied all was right within, they 
proceeded to the mill, the stable, and the 
byre; but nothing like a keg was to be seen. 

"Miller," said the tall man, "giving a 
glance at his little companion, "we have seen 
nothing here but what an honest man should 
have; but you'll no be angry if we look into 
your stack. We heard some clavers that there 
was more than com there; — not," continued 
lie, with a look of ill-concealed triumph, "that 
we believe the half of the stories we hear, but 
ire must neglect nothing." 

" Wi' a' my heart," cried Robin. "I'Uhelp 
yon to tak it down.'* 

The excisemen did not understand this; but 
to work they went Great was the astonish- 
ment of Andrew, when, on looking out of the 
aUble-window, he saw the miller laughing 
Away with the two excisemen. Greater still 
was his dismay on finding the stack strictly 
examined, but no whisky found. The excise- 
men, seeing there was no hope of a seizure 
here, now offered to take their departure; but 
the miller invited them in to take their break- 
fast; to which proposal, on consulting their 
appetites, they willingly assented. 

On entering the kitchen the little man 
seated himself near the fire, and amused him- 
self by watching Peggy's motions, who twirled 
the spnrtle in the porridge-pan in a most dex- 
terous manner. He could not resist compli- 
menting her upon her comely face and neat 
figure, and we must do Peggy the justice to 
say that she accepted his homage with all the 
monchalance of a thorough-bred beauty. 

** Miller," said the little man, "your daugh- 
ter is a blythe creature, and bonnie too." 
"She's well enough," said Robin; "but dinna 
be putting nonsense in her head." " My head 
will carry it a' brawly. Do you think, father, 
I dinna ken already that I'm bonnie, when 
every ane says I'm your very picture T" " Weel 



done, lassie," said her little admirer. "I see 
you hae aye your answer ready." " ^tggj,*' 
said her mother, gravely, " didi the parritch, 
and bring ben the milk." 

Peggy, having first covered the table with 
a snow-white table-cloth, began to set out the 
breakfast, of which a sweet-milk cheese, scones 
and bannocks, and excellent oatmeal porridge, 
formed the principal part "We have not 
got into the fashion of taking tea yet," said the 
miller: "so ye must just do without it for a 
morning." Both these important personages 
declared that, although they generally break- 
fasted on tea, the more substantial articles now 
before them would be a pleasant change. 

The miller now desired Peggy to call in 
Andrew, — a sunmions he obeyed very rapidly, 
being extremely anxious to know how matters 
stood with their new visitors. He drew in his 
stool to the table, but kept a profound silence, 
and lifted his eyes as seldom as possible. When 
breakfast was finished, and the miller had 
returned thanks, the excisemen prepared to 
depart; but the miller forbid them to stir till 
they had tasted his whisky, which he assured 
them, with a hearty laugh, was not smuggled. 
The miller took a bumper himself, and, after 
drinking to their better acquaintance, he 
handed the bottle to his guests, who pledged 
him with great good-wilL 

The miller, understanding that they were 
going to the other side of the river, offered to 
take them across the ford in his cart, as he was 
going that way for coals, and it would save 
them going round by the bridge. His ofller 
was most gratefully accepted, and Andrew was 
sent to put plenty of straw in the cart, and 
to harness the horse; which being done, the 
miller and his companions took their way to 
the ford. 

On coming to the edge of the water the 
miller jumped down, saying his horse was not 
very fond of the water, and that he would lead 
him; and desiring the men to sit well down to 
the bottom of the cart, they proceeded very 
smoothly till they reached the deepest part of 
the stream, when Robin quietly took out the 
pin which held down his vehicle. Up went 
the cart into the air— down went the excise- 
men into the water I The tall gentleman caught 
hold of the wheel of the cart; — ^the little one 
was not so fortunate: the current hurried him 
rapidly down; and if the miller had not seized 
his coat, there is no saying how this exploit 
might have terminated. He drew him to the 
bank, and laid him on the grass, to give him 
an opportunity of refunding the liquid he had 
swallowed. 
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Many were the exclamations of the miller 
at this miflhap. He abused his hone for an 
aold, doited, stumbling brute, no worth ca'ing 
out o* a kaU-yard. The tall exciseman, who 
had now joined them, cut his compliments of 
condolence short, by roundly chai^ging him 
with an intent to drown them. ** Drown you ! " 
said Robin; "I wonder what good that would 
do to me? There would aye be plenty of sic 
like to the fore. Drown you ! Indeed, I am 
like to g^t sma' thanks for my civility." 

The little man took no part in the debate; 
but, rising, he told his companion he was now 
able to walk; and after fayouring the miller 
with some threatening glances, they departed. 

Robin allowed them to be at a considerable 
distance before he replaced his pin; and then, 
giving way to his mirth, he laughed till the 
woods resounded. As he drove along he met 
his old cronie, Jamie Barnes. '' How are ye, 
miller? Ye look as gleg as if ye had got a 
prize in the lottery. " 

" No, no," said Robin; "I hae na been sae 
lucky; but I hae come frae maist drowning a 
bit gauger body. man ! if ye had seen him, 
— how he gaped and bocked up the water, — 
ye would hae laughed as muckle as I hae done. 
I dare say he'll no be able to bide the sight o' 
water for a twalmonth. Somebody," continued 
Robin, "sent them on a gowk's errand, to 
look for smuggled whisky in my house; but 
the chiels gaed aff as wise as they cam. " " I 
can believe that," said Jamie; " ye're no the 
man, Robin, to meddle wi' ony sic thing." 
"Good day to ye," said the miller, "for I'm 
gaun to the hill for coals;" and the miller hav- 
ing given his horse a gentle hint with his whip 
to make haste, they were both soon out of sight 

" I wonder," said Mrs. Baillie to her daugh- 
ter, "that Robin didna tell me about the 
whisky. He might been sure I wadna hae spoken 
about it" " He maybe forgot," said Peggy. 
" I dinna think that is very likely," rejoined 
her mother. ' ' However, we are muckle obliged 
to Willie Stewart; for if the whisky had been 
found, it would hae raised an awfu' sough in 
the country side. But I'll stap down to Annie 
Colquhoun's, and see if the yam is ready." 
"There's a dozen o' fresh eggs, mother," said 
Peggy; "you may leave them at Mrs. Stew- 
art's as ye pass her door." "Do ye keep 
count, Peggy, how mony she gets?" " I'll see 
to that," replied her daughter. " Tak care o' 
the doors," said Mrs. Baillie; " for there are a 
wheen randy tinklers gaun about the country." 

As soon as Mrs. Baillie had left her, Peggy 
set to work, and made the kitchen like a new 
pin, washed her own handsome face, smoothed 
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down her flaxen carls, and, at ahe torreyMT 
herself in the small looking-glass which hnnf 
above her chest of drawers, die seemed to be 
pretty well satisfied with her appearance. 
These operations happily completed, ahe was 
just beginning to prepare materials for the 
broth, when a well-known voice asked for 
admittance. ' ' Is that you, Willie ? " " Yea," 
was the reply; "will you let me in?" "Yea 
are welcome," said Peggy; "but my fathei'a 
no at hame; he's awa for coals." "Weel," 
said Willie, " I maun just pit up wi* yon till 
he comes back." "Nae doubt," said Peggy, 
"but that's a great hardship." "Peggy, 
said Willie, " I hae heard bad news the day." 
"What's that?" "Saunders M'llhose, the 
laird's grieve, has given my mother and me 
notice that we must quit our house at the 
term; and to leave that bonnie place will 
break my mother's heart, to say naething o' 
my ain." 

"Dear me," sud Peggy, while a pretty 
blush coloured her cheek, " I am very sorry to 
hear this; but maybe ye'll hear o' anither 
house by the term thst will suit you. " ' ' That's 
no likely," replied William, "for the laiid 
intends to take down the haill raw, as he doea 
na like to see them frae the Hall windowa." 
" There are queer folk in this world, I wonder 
what ill it does his een to look at a raw o* 
bonnie cottages, wi' gardens afore the doorsf 
But," said she, after a pause, "if yon think onr 
wee bit cottage down at the mill-dam would 
suit your mother and you, I am sure my hJiher 
would make you heartily welcome. Kobo4y 
has lived in it since Janet Macfarlane left It 
Her laddies were very mischievous, and my 
father was glad to get quit of them. " "I think 
it would suit us finely," said William; "there's 
no a place in the country I would like half sae 
weel." "Leave the management o' the boai- 
ness to me, then," said Peggy; "and as yon 
seem to be idle, there's a knife, yon may divert 
yoursell mincing the carrots and tnmips till I 
bring in some greens." 

Peggy had been gone but a few minntei, 
when she came running back, saying, — "That 
glowring body, Saunders M'llhose, la coming 
up the road. I wonder what brings him heref 
But he will be a clever man if he gets his nose 
in here the day." So saying, ahe bolted the 
door, and closed the window-dinttera — "Now, 
William," said she, "dinna qieak a word for 
your life. " " Do yon recollect," said WUliam, 
"that there is a Iwck-door as wdl as a front?** 
"That's weel minded. Run, Willie, and torn 
the key;" which being" done, the loven nt 
down, and awaited in sUence the attack. 
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In a few minutes Saunders gave a loud knock. 
He waited a little while, and then knocked 
louder. "Bap away," said Peggy softly. 
" Mrs. Baillie/' cried Saunders in a loud key, 
"are you in?" Still no reply. He then tried 
the back-door, but was just as unsuccessful 
Saunders thought this very odd, as he was sure 
that he had seen a female figure in the garden 
at the back of the house, as he came up. On 
returning to the front Saunders observed the 
mill-door open, and he proceeded to see who 
was there. 

He found only Andrew, who appeared to be 
extremely busy. "What's come o' a* the 
family?" said Saunders; "I hae been rapping 
at the door this half hour, and nobody has 
answered. " " I ken naething about them," re- 
plied Andrew; " I have enough to do here, with- 
out putting off my time glowring after them." 
" There's nae need, man," cried Saunders, "to 
be sae short. I asked but a civil question. 
Heard ye if the excisemen were here this morn- 
ing?" "Yes, they were here," said Andrew, in 
a sulky tone. " And did they get the whisky ?" 
"Deil a drap, but wha took it away is a 
wonder to me; for I can gie my aith it was 
in the stack twa days ago. " " I hope, friend," 
said Saunders, in a oyoling tone, "ye'U no 
tell the miller that I had ony hand in gieing 
information to the laird? I wadna like to get 
his iU-will. " "As little wud I," said Andrew. 
"Did you ever see him in a real passion?" 
"No," replied Saunders. " A rampaging bear 
is naething to him." 

The sound of Robin's cart now broke off the 
conference, and Saunders went out to meet the 
miller. "Preserve us a'!" cried Peggy, "if 
there's no my father, and Saunders wi' him! 
I must open the door now." 

Before doing so, however, she let William 
out at the back-door, and then putting on her 
bonnet, as if she had just come in, she opened 
the door to her father. " What for is the door 
bolted at this time o' day?" said the miller. 
" My mother bid me; she said there were sae 
mony idle folk going about." (Here Peggy 
cast a glum look at Saunders.) "I fancy," 
said Saunders, "ye were out, for I rappit a 
lang while baith at the fore and the back door." 

To this observation Peggy did not deign the 
least reply; but deliberately taking off her 
bonnet, she laid it aside, and began to pre- 
pare the dinner. " Is the broth ready?" said 
Robin. " No," answered Ptoggy; " it's hardly 
time yet." " Sit down, Saunders, at the fire- 
side," said the miller; " ye maun stay and tak 
your kail wi' us. When I hae put the horse 
in the stable I will come back to you." 

Tok n. 



Peggy, pretending to be busy in the spence, 
left Saunders to his own meditations. To 
provoke him she struck up the old song of 
"The Carle he came o'er the Craft ;" and he 
observed, with no very pleasant feelings, that 
she laid a particular emphasis on the words, 
"Hout awa, I winna hae him." This would 
have daunted most lovers; but Saunders, hav- 
ing great faith in the effects of patience and 
perseverance, still continued his suit, for Peggy 
was worth the winning. She was the bonniest 
lassie in the parish, — lively, active, and good- 
humoured, — an excellent housewife, excelled 
by none in the management of the dairy; — 
and, to sum up all, she was the miller^s only 
child, and would have a good tocher. Pos- 
sessed of so many attractions, it will easily be 
believed that pretty Peggy had many lovers. 
Saunders, seeing that Peggy was inclined to 
favour William Stewart, had contrived to set 
him and the miller at variance; and after 
having accomplished this point, he spoke to 
the miller of his great love for Peggy, — pro- 
mised to ask no tocher down, and to keep two 
servants for her, that she might sit like a lady, 
and never wet her finger; and he would dress 
her as fine as any woman in the parish. To 
all these proffbrs of preferment Peggy turned 
a deaf ear. She balanced for a moment — a 
cotton gown with William Stewart, or a silk 
one with Saunders M'llhose. On these occa- 
sians Saunders, in spite of his superior weight, 
invariably kicked the beaoL 

As the laird of Calder Hall was rather a 
fractious personage, and as Saunders had a 
good deal of influence with him, Robin thought 
it as well to be on good terms with the g^eve, 
and he had positively enjoined Peggy to be 
civil to him; and Peggy, not wishing to irritate 
her father, had avoided everything like open 
war; but, woman-like, she contrived to give 
him much uneasiness, whilst she was apparently 
treating him with the respect due to so great a 
personage. 

The miller, having returned to the kitchen, 
now called on Peggy to come and give them 
their dinner; and just as all was ready, Mrs. 
Baillie entered. "Howareye, Mr. M'llhose?" 
said she. " There has been a fine day for 
getting in the com." " No that ill, no that 
ill, Mrs. Baillie; but ye've been out; it's no 
often that you tak the road." "I haaower 
muekle to do at hame. Our servant Annie 
has gane to see her friends, and we didna think 
it worth while to get ony body in her place for 
a' the time." 

Pegg>' having summoned Andrew, they all 
drew their seats to the table, Peggy taking 
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care to keep on the opposite aide from Saun- 
ders. 

" Have ye heard," said the miller, address- 
ing Saunders, ** o' the folk that were here this 
morning?" Saunders adroitly evaded a direct 
reply by asking who they were. ''Nae less 
than twa excisemen, wi' a warrant frae your 
maister. " " Preserve me ! " said Saunders, * ' I 
never heard the like o' that." '* Pair bodies," 
said Robin, with a grin of delight, ''they got 
nae whisky, but they got plenty o' water. I 
gied them a cast across the ford, and some way 
the cart gaed agee, and they baith fell into the 
water; twa puir drookit-like bodies they were 
when they came out. It's a wonder to me," 
continued the miller, ** that the laird maks a 
fool o' himsell, believing a' the clashes that 
gowks carry through the country. I am sure, 
Saunders, if ye had kent o't, ye could hae telt 
him that Robin Rail lie's no the man that would 
cheat the king, honest man, o' a brass far- 
thing." 

"The laird does na aye consult me," replied 
Saunders. 

" I'll lay my lugs," said Robin, "that before 
a week gang ower, I'll find out wha this tale- 
pyet is." 

Andrew, finding his seat rather uneasy, 
hastily finished his dinner; and before going 
out he told Robin he wanted to go down to 
the village in the evening to see a friend. " Ye 
may gang," said Robin; "but see that ye come 
hame in timcous hours; for if ye dinna, ye'U 
no g^ into my house; — mind I have warned 
you." 

The miller, having desired his wife to set 
down the whisky-bottle and leave them to 
their own cracks, Peggy put on her bonnet, 
and telling her mother she was going out, and 
would bring home the cows, she took the key 
of the house at the mill-dam, and went down 
to examine it. There was but little accommo- 
dation — two small rooms, and a kitchen ; but it 
was in good repair, and she knew that William 
would spare no trouble to render it comfortable 
for his mother. 

Having satisfied herself as to the house, she 
next proceeded to the little garden. All here 
was desolate and forlorn; the paling was broken 
down, and the few flowers that were left were 
choked up with weeds. A few sticks, thought 
Peggy, will mend the paling, and I'll make 
Saunders ask the gardener at the Hall to give 
me some cuttings of white and red roses; and 
the little plot must be edged with daisies. 
Both Mrs. Stewart and William are fond of 
flowers. As she ascended the slope Peggy 
looked back upon the cottage, and was perfectly 



satisfied that it was well suited to the friends 
she hoped soon to see established there. 

On her return to the house she found Saun- 
ders about to take his departure. " Mr. M'll- 
hose," said she, in a soft tone, as she stood at 
the door, " I have a small favour to ask of 
you." Saunders, quite enchanted at this un- 
expected change in her manner, answered 
quickly, "Say what it is, my jo; and if it is 
in the compass of my power you shall have 
it" "I would be much obliged to you," 
replied Pegg^, " if you would ask the gardener 
at the Hall for some white and red rose-bushes.'* 
"That I will," said Saunders, delighted at 
being able to oblige Peggy, particularly as it 
was to cost him nothing. " Is there any- 
thing else you have a notion of? Would you 
like some slips of apple-ringy, or tansy, or 
thyme, or gardener's garters, or bachelor's 
buttons ? " " Thank you, " said Peggy ; * ' any- 
thing the gardener can spare:" and on saying 
this she gave Saunders a most winning smile, 
and wished him good-night Saunders now 
walked off in high spirits, little dreaming thai 
the flowers he was so anxious to procure were 
intended by Peggy to ornament the garden of 
his detested rival. 

From the combined effects of whisky and a 
good fire Robin had fallen fast asleep. Hit 
wife mended his stockings, and Peggy lat 
down to her wheel. By-and-by Mrs. BailHe 
said, " Peggy, have you put on the potatoes?" 
" No, mother," replied she, "only white and 
red roses." "What's that ye are saying, 
lassie, about roses? I was asking if ye had 
put on the potatoes." "No," said P^ggy, 
" but I will do it in a moment" 

Peggy put the potatoes into the pan, filled 
it with water, and was carrying it hastily to- 
wards the fire, when, coming in contact with 
the miller's foot, down went the pan, with all 
its contents, upon Robin's legs. 

"The dell's in the lassie," said the miller, 
wakened suddenly out of a sound sleep (onder 
which provocation we have seen more placid 
men than the miller was lose their temper); — 
" can ye no tak better care? It's a mercy," 
continued he, "that the water was canld 
instead of warm, or I wudna hae been able to 
walk this month." "I ken," said Peggy, 
" you would rather hae the canld water on your 
legs than in your stamach." 

The miller was diverted with this rema^; 
but he checked a smile, and said, " My certies, 
but ye speak up to your father cronsely! It's 
a pity," said Robin, with a aigli, "that ye 
werena a laddie! YThat's to come o' the taek 
o' the mill?" "A son-in-law ia next bert^" 
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replied bis daughter. " l^ae doubt/' said 
Robin ; " but ye ken, Peggy, ye bae been 
very dour to Saunden, and look like the far end 
o' a fiddle at him." ** Is there no anither man 
in the world but Saunders? I wudna tak him 
if he were the laird o' Calder Hall, far less the 
grieve." "But, Peggy, ye ken Saunders has 
a great regard for me." ** He gied a bonnie 
proof o' that last night, when he informed 
upon you to the laird." "I dinna believe a 
word o' that. He telt me, no half an hour 
ago, that he would do a he could to mak his 
maister gie me a lease o' the Moss Flat farm. " 
"Aweel, father, you'll maybe find out some 
day wba are your friends, and wha no; but 
nane o' us should forget what Willie Stewart 
did for us last night. If it hadna been for 
him, whare would ye hae been by this time? 
no sitting sae blithely at your ain fireside, I'm 
thinking. Poor Mrs. Stewart! my heart's wae 
for her. " 

"What's the matter wi' her?" cried the 
miller. 

"Matter!" said Peggy; "hae ye no heard 
that she and Willie are to be turned out o* 
their house at the term? And Willie says he 
thinks it will break his mother^s heart to be 
obliged to leave this part o' the country." 

"Maybe," said Janet, " anither house may 
cast up by that time. " 

"There is sma' prospect o* that," replied 
Peggy; "the laird seems to like better to pu' 
houMs down than to big them up." 

"We maun see," said Robin, "what's to be 
done in this business. Andrew Thomson is 
leaving his house." 

"That will never do for them, for the rent 
is far ower high. Maybe," said Peggy, as 
if the thought had that moment struck her, 
" maybe our ain bit cottage doun at the mill- 
dam would do for them. They would be quiet 
neebours, and you would be sure o' your rent 
Besides," continued she, seeing her father hesi- 
tate, "ye ken ae good turn deserves anither." 

"That's true, so I hae nae objections to 
their getting the house; but mind, Peggy, I'll 
mak it a bargain that they are neither to keep 
ducks nor hens to be coming scarting up my 
seeds, and fleeing into the mill. I'm thinking, 
Peggy, ye hae ower mony o* thae gentry your- 
Rell; ye maun either sell some o' them, or thraw 
their necks. " 

"Ony thing to please yon," said Peggy, 
delighted at having carried her point "I 
promise you a fine dish o' cockyleekie to your 
dinner on Sabbath. " 

"I think." Haid Janet, "less might sair. 
I daresay ye would get elghteenpence for the 



cock. " " Hout, mother, what's elghteenpence 
in comparison of pleasuring my father ? " " Te 
hae an unoo tongue, lassie," said her mother. 
"Ye can maist persuade folk that black's 
white." " I hope," replied Peggy, "that yoa 
are persuaded that naebody likes you half sae 
weei as I do. But I see the potatoes are ready. " 
So saying, she dished them neatly, and then 
ran out for the milk. " I think, Janet," said 
Robin, " that that lassie's cast glamour in our 
een." 

After their supper was finished, the miller 
took down the large Bible, and read a chapter; 
after which they all joined in the hundredth 
psalm, and the goodman ended with a short 
prayer. 

"What ails ye, Robin?" said Janet, next 
day; "ye look fashed like." "Andrew and I," 
said Robin, "hae had some words, and he's 
gane aff the night, and I'm vexed at it, as I'm 
sae thrang, the folk crying for new meal before^ 
I can get it ready. I maun gang down to some 
o' the neebours, and see if they ken o' onybodjr 
that will do till the term, for I canna do with- 
out some ane — the thing's impossible. " 'Peggf^ 
seeing her father ready to stumble over her 
plants, hastily snatched them up, and carried 
them into a comer o' the byre. " Cry me in/* 
said Robin, "when the dinner's ready." 

"It's an unco pity," said Janet, "that 
Andrew's gane awa', and Robin sae thrang.'" 
" Hout," said Peggy, " men are no sae scarce; 
nae fear but he will get somebody or other. 
Mother, I am going down to Mary Murdoch's 
for some thread. Til no stay lang." Her mo- 
ther answered that there was plenty of thread 
in her upper drawer; but Peggy took care not 
to hear her. 

" That's a new road to Mary Murdoch's,"^ 
thought Janet, as she saw Peggy with a light 
and rapid step proceed in a contrary direction. 
" Is William in?" said Peggy to the little girl 
who opened the door of Mrs. Stewart's cottage. 
" No," answered Annie: " he got a letter last 
night, and he was aff this morning to Camside 
before daylight; but will ye no gang benf 
Mrs. Stewart will be blythe to see ye." "I 
havena time to stop just now ; but take in these 
eggs to Mrs. Stewart, and say I'll call some 
day soon." 

Peggy now hastily retraced her steps home- 
wards, wondering who this letter could be from, 
and so deeply was she absorbed in these medi- 
tations, that the subject of them was close to 
her before she observed him. " Where are yoa 
going in such a hurry, Peggy?" said Willie. 
" Were you really going to pass me without 
speaking?" "Who expected to see yon ?" said 
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Peggy. " I waa up at the house, wanting to 
aee joo, and Annie said you were away to Cam- 
aide." "Well, but, now we are met, tell me 
your errand. " ''It was naething worth speak- 
ing about;" for it now struck Peggy that 
William might not like to take Andrew s place. 
^'Well/' laid William, ''though you have 
nothing to say to me, I have something to say 
to you; so let us turn down the bum here." 

Peggy permitted herself to be led into the 
sheltered walk which bordered the little stream, 
but all the while protesting that she could not 
stay, as her father was fashed about Andrew's 
going away. "Never let your honest father 
▼ex himself about that, as long as I have 
strength and health. Tell him I will be at 
the mill by daylight. Much would I do for 
Robin Baillie an an honest man and a good 
neighbour: but far more for him as the father 
of my Peggy, now my bonnie bride, but soon, 
I hope, my wedded wife." 

" Preserve us! Willie," said Peggy, disen- 
gaging herself from the arms of her lover, 
"are you daft a'thegither? Tou must not 
think, far less speak, of such a thing." "Did 
you no promise me, Pegg^', that you would 
marry me as soon as I could stock a farm, and 
give you a comfortable home?" " That I did, 
Willie. Ye ken weel that I would rather wait 
for you, than marry the richest carl in the 
parish. ** 

Her lover gazed upon her for a few moments 
with sparkling eyes, and then proceeded to 
inform her that he had, the night before, re- 
ceived a letter from a writer in Camside, tell- 
ing him that he had recovered for him the 
sum of £700, which had been a debt due to 
his father, but which all his family had long 
ceased to hope would ever be paid. But paid 
it was; and it is difficult to say which of the 
youthful lovers rejoiced most in the unexpected 
circumstance. * 

" That lassie's daft," said Janet. " I canna 
think what's come ower her. She said she 
would be no time, and the dinner s done. The 
broth's as cauld as lead, and her father's away 
to the mill again. What, in a' the world has 
come ower ye, Peggy?" said her mother, in a 
displeased tone. "Does Mary Murdoch's shop 
lie up the bum? I dinna like this kind o' 
hiddling wark." "Oh! mother," said Peggy, 
"dinna be angry. I just gaed up to Mrs. 
Stewart's to see Willie, and he is to come and 
help my father till he gets somebody else in 
Andrew^s place." " Weel, my bairn, could ye 
no hae said sae? But I'm no angry,'* added 
the, as she saw Peggy's eyes fill with tears. 
''Sit down, and take your dinner wise- like." 



' " I'm no hungry," faltered Peggy. " 
sense! sit down and eat sometiiing. I hae pal 
on the broth, and iJiey will be warm in a mo- 
ment. " 

To please her mother, Peggy tried to eai» 
but she made little progieas in her occnpatioB. 
After forcing down a few moothfuls, she begaa 
to put the kitchen in order. Willie Stewait 
came up in the evening to offer kia aerricea 
in the mill, which put Robin into each glee, 
that he desired Janet to put down the whiaky- 
bottle. 

" I hae some nice new-kimed milk," said 
Janet; "it's far mair wholesome, and no mo 
heating in this warm weather." " Take away 
your watery trash," said the indignant miller. 
" Kimed milk may do very weel for women 
and balms, but men that work frae daylight 
till e'en need something stronger to keep up 
their hearts. " 

Janet found it would be as well to comply 
with a good grace; so, setting the bottle on the 
table, she retired to count some yam she had 
just got from Annie Colquhoun, — a precaatioa 
extremely necessary to be observed, at it ia do 
uncommon circumstance for the reela of oova- 
try wives to check too soon. Finding Imt 
mother deeply engaged in hanks, been, and 
spindles, Peggy also retired, leaving William 
to open the important business, which lie di4 
in the following words: — 

" I have no doubt, Mr. Baillie, but ye m«ai 
have observed that Peggy and I have long had 
a great regard for one another; but I covld 
not think of speaking to you till I had aomo 
prospect of maintaining a wife. I have jnai 
heard that I am seven hundred poonda richer 
the day than I was yesterday. I have recov- 
ered a debt that was owing to my fallmr: I 
can now give your daughter a proper hooie: 
and I hope ye will let her share my Wi^I 
wish it was ten times better for her aaka. I 
think of taking a farm; and ye ken it*a no la 
nature for a farmer to do without a wife.** 

" Aweel," said Robin, "I fancy I *»■■»»• 
say no, or I would get baith Feflnr 9md yon 
on my tap. I hae nae doubt, Willie^ bni yonll 
be kind to my bairn, for there'e no n Iwtier 
in a' the paridi; but I've just tliia to eij» — 
I maun see you secured in a fiaim, wiad-Uke* 
before Peggy and yon come thiytkir. Hae 
ye ony farm in view ? " William menlfcmod ono 
of Mr. Berriedale'a. "Weel,** mid Bobin. 
"as I am mair up to the way* of theworid 
than you are, leave the making o' Iko bnigma 
to me." 

William gratefnUy aooepted the odllcr'aolhr. 
Robin then filled hia ^nm to the liffim» atti 
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dimnk to the health of Willutm and Peggy. 
''0 man/' said he to William, "I think my 
heart and my een are as ready to rin ower as 
this glass; but see that ye make a good has- 
band to her, Willie; for though she has a 
daffing way with her, she could never bide a 
hard word a' her days." It will easily be be- 
liered that William made abundance of fine 
promises to the miller, and, what is perhaps a 
little singular, he actually intended to fulfil 
them. 

As soon as William could get away from 
Robin, he hastened into the West Park, where 
he found Peggy driving home the cows to be 
milked. "My dearest Peggy," cried William, 
" I am the happiest man in the world. Your 
father has given his consent to our marriage, 
as soon as I am settled in a farm. I am an- 
xious to remain in this part of the country, 
among our own folk; so your father is to see 
and get me a lease of Cross Hill farm. There 
is a very poor house upon it, but Mr. Berrie- 
dale has agreed to build a new one when he 
lets the farm. But, Peggyi if it should be 
long of being ready, your father will surely no 
put off our marriage for that ? I am sure there 
is plenty of room in your own house: we might 
stay there for a while." 

** That's just the gate of you men," answered 
Peggy; — "give you an inch, and you'll take 
an ell; but never think, Willie, that I will 
consent to any such thing. One man is enough 
in a house, and whiles ower muckle. A bonnie 
kippage I would be in if my father and you 
had ony cast-out! Te ken, Willie, I would 
hae to take part with you ; for right or wrong, 
a woman must aye side with her gudeman." 

" I h^M, Peggy," said William, "you do not 
think I have a quarrelsome temper?" 

" I have seen waur," said Peggy, gaily; 
" but let us take time, and look about us. I 
dinna care how wee our house is; but I would 
aye like a place I could ca' my ain; for, though 
we are a' very couthy the now, naebody can 
tell how long it will last But dinna think, 
dear Willie," said she, observing his disap- 
pointed IooIe, — " dinna think I want to draw 
back of my word, for ' there's my thumb, I'll 
ne'er beguile thee."' 

"You must," said William, "have every- 
thing your own way now; but mind, Peggy, 
my time's coming." 

" I ken that brawly," said his fair compan- 
ion; " but there's nae need to brag o't." 

Their conversation was here interrupted by 
Janet, who had oome to the head of the brae, 
and now demanded why the cows were not 
brought home. Hawky had given many aud- 



ible hints that it was past milking time; but 
the lovers were too much occupied with their 
own concerns to pay the least attention to her. 
Her loud lowing had at last reached the care- 
ful ears of Mrs. Baillie, who, almost as fond 
of her cow as of her daughter, was not pleased 
at finding her neglected in this manner. Mrs. 
Baillie's summons quickened Peggy's steps 
homewards, and Willie also walked off to his 
mother's cottage, half a convert to Peggy's 
opinion that it would be better to have a housa 
of their own. 

" What taigled ye sae lang, Peggy?" asked 
her mother. "Did ye no hear Hawky maUng 
a routing enough to deave a body? I wonder 
ye could stand and hear her." " I wonder at 
that too," answered Peggy; "but she is a 
camsteery brute, and maun hae her ain gate." 
"Dinna gang to abuse Hawky," said Janet; 
"there's no such another cow in the parish." 
"For routing," answered the incorrigible Peg- 
gy. "No, for butter," said her mother; "but ye 
dinna think sae muckle o' her as ye should do." 
" Aweel, mother, ye make up for it; I think 
ye like Hawky better than n»e." " Oude pre- 
serve us, lassie! what's that ye are saying f 
Do ye think I would prefer a dumb brute to 
my ain bairn? Na, na, that's no to be thought 
o'; but bring the milking pail, for ye ken a 
cow should aye be milked at the same hour." 

William Stewart having gained the miller's 
consent to his marriage with Peggy, hastened 
to communicate to his mother the joyful in- 
telligenoe. Mrs. Stewart was calmly knitting 
a stocking, when, accidentally looking up^ 
she saw Willie hastening rapidly to the house. 
She was at first alarmed; but one glance at 
his face, beaming with joy, quieted her fears. 
"Ck>me away, my dear bairn, it makes me 
young again to see you so blythe. Have yon 
got a prise?" " Yes, dear mother, a prize for 
life. I am sure you will rejoice in my happi- 
ness. What will ye say when I tell yon I am 
thinking of marrying?" " I will say it is a 
wise step, if you have made a proper choice." 
"Do not doubt that," said William; "there 
will not be a better wife in Scotland; and for 
temper, mother, I never saw her equal, and 
she is BO clever and active. " " And so pretty?** 
said his mother, smiling. "Peggy Baillie, 
my dear William, makes an excellent daugh- 
ter, and there can be no better security that 
she will make a good wife." "How did yon 
find out, dear mother, that it was Peggy that 
I meant?" "Oh, my dear son, what feeling 
of your heart can escape a mother's anxious 
eye? Who have I to think of, to watch over, 
to guide, but you, my dear William? — ^mj 
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support, my best earthly comfort. But take 
my blessing, my son, and I pray that your 
filial kindness to me may be repaid, even in 
earthly happiness, tenfold." 

William now spent most part of his time at 
the mill He assisted Robin very materially 
in his labours for the good of the public; in 
short he was his right-hand man, and a great 
favourite; and there never had been a hasty 
word between them, except once, when Wil- 
liam was flirting a little with Peggy, while 
Robin was in a great hurry to get some meal 
sent off, and which he could not manage by 
iiimself. "Come awa, come awa, Willie," 
said Robin in a hasty tone; ''there's a time 
for a' thing, and there's to be nae daffing when 
there's such a thrang. " *' Peggy is right again," 
thought William; "we maun hae a hame o' 
our ain." 

One evening Robin could not help remark- 
ing Peggy's unusual gravity. "Nae wonder," 
said Janet; " I'm wae to see her." " What's 
the matter?" cried Robin hastily. "Willie 
hasna been ower discreet to her." "What's 
that I hear?" replied the miller, in great wrath, 
snd reaching down his blue bonnet "No 
•discreet to my bairn?" Peggy, who was in 
the garden, hearing her father speaking in an 
sngry tone, came running in, and seeing him 
preparing to go oul, asked him where he was 
^oing; to which the miller gave no answer. 
"' Mother," said Peggy, "will ye no tell me 
-where my father's going?" " He is going to 
Willie," said Janet, "to ken the meaning o' 
his behaviour." "Stand out my road, and 
let me past, my bairn." 

Robin spoke with tenderness on observing 
the tears flowing fast from Peggy's eyes, who 
had placed herself between her father and the 
<loor. "Ye maunna gang, dear father," said 
she, taking hold of his hand. "I'm in the 
faut, and Willie's no to blame. I was very 
.saucy to him, and nae wonder he was ang^. 
:So sit down," said she, trying to smile through 
her tears; and, taking off her father's bonnet, 
she hung it on its accustomed pin. " Te are 
an unco lassie," said the miller; "ye mak us a' 
•do just what ye like ; but are ye sure that ye 
were in the faut?" "Quite sure," replied 
Peggy. "Now Peggy," said Janet, "ye ken 

that *' "Hout, mother, what's the use o* 

coming ower auld clatters the now? Do you 
hear Hawky routing to be milked, poor beast?" 
The necessity of milking Hawky put an end to 
the conversation, to the great relief of Peggy. 

Next morning the miller went about his 
usual occupations, and Peggy was sent by her 
mother down to the village. William's anger 



having almost evaporated, he determined to gt 
to the mill and see in what kind of humour 
his fair Peggy now was. Mrs. Baillie only 
was in. 

"Gude day to ye, Maister William," said 
she in a dry tone. "Ye has been a great 
stranger at the mill." 

" Indeed, Mrs. Baillie," replied he, "I have 
been much to blame; and I cannot rest till I 
have made it up with Peggy." 

" Aweel," said Janet, "it's better thai yon 
and her should red this quarrel, than that 
Robin should meddle with it; for, as he heard 
ye had no been civil to Peggy, he was on hU 
road down to ye last night; but the silly lassie 
held him by the coat, and wouldna let him. 
and telt him that she had provoked ye, and 
that ye had g^de reason to be angry wi' her; 
and she took a' the wyte on herselL" "Did 
she indeed ?" cried William. " Troth did she," 
replied Janet; "and maybe it was as weel; 
for if Robin had gane down in ane o' his 
camsteery fits, there's nae saying what might 
hae happened." "Weel, Mrs. Baillie, I can 
only say, I wish my tongue had been cut out 
before I vexed her." "Vexed her!" replied 
Janet ; "there's little doubt that she was vexed. 
She hasna eat as muckle these three days as 
would hae served a sparrow. She has nae heart 
even to lift the kirn-staff. I sent her down to 
Mary Murdoch's for a pennyworth o' needles, 
just to divert her." 

On receiving this intelligence William im- 
mediately took leave of Mm. Baillie, and sta- 
tioned himself at a part of the road which he 
knew Peggy must pass in her way home. Ho 
waited till, his patience being almost exhansied, 
he thought of going down to the village to moot 
her, when a sudden scream startled him. Ho 
looked round, and saw his beloved Peggy fly- 
ing across a field, pursued by an enraged bolL 
William leaped over the wall, and in another 
moment he was at her side. He then, tearing 
a branch from a tree, kept the animal at boy 
till Peggy had scrambled over the wall; and 
as soon as he saw her in safety ho vmnlted over 
also. She then said, " Dear William, are to« 
hurt?" " Not in the least; bnt why did yott 
go through the park, in place of eoming bj 
the road?" "Just bocanse I saw yon there.** 
" I did not think that I was sae fBarKme.** 
"I hae seen uglier men," said Peggy, with 
one of her heartsome smiles. 

As might be expected, they parted at the 
foot of the brae, moro in love than ever. 

"I kent," said Janet, "that ye vo«ld he 
the better o' the caller air. Tour eheeki are 
like twa roees; bat whero'a the aeedlear* 
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Peggy was oonfoanded at the demand, and 
paused to consider where she could have lost 
thenL " Indeed, mother, I am thinking that 
I drappit them in the East Park." "And 
what took ye there? Did ye want that ram- 
paging brute to kill ye?" "I thought," said 
Peggy, "that he wouldna notice me, for he 
was feeding at the other end of the park; but 
if it hadna been for Willie Stewart, I daresay 
he would hae sticket me." "Never," said 
Janet, "gang in there again. Mind I forbid 
ye. And to think o' a' the gude needles 
wasted, and there's no one in the house that 
will let in worsted — and sae mony o' your 
father's stockings needing mending! " Peggy 
rummaged her repositories, and happily suc- 
ceeded in finding a needle of the proper dimen- 
tions. 

"Dear me!" cried Janet, some days after- 
wards, "what's making Willie Stewart flee up 
the brae that gate? I think he'll break his 
neck." Peggy ran out to meet him. In a 
moment he was at her side, and taking her in 
his arms, he gave her a hearty kiss. 

" If ever I saw the match o' that impudence!" 
said Peggy angrily. " Gie me joy, Peggy," 
said William. "Gie ye joy! It would set 
me better to gie ye a g^^de threshing." " If 
ye scold me again, Peggy, I'll hae anither. 
Do ye no ken, woman, that ye're speaking to 
the new grieve o' Calder Hall?" "It's no 
possible!" said Peggy. " It's true," said Wil- 
liam, "and I ran here directly to claim my 
bride." " Here, then, dear William, take my 
hand — ye ken weel ye hae lang had my heart" 

After a little farther parley the happy lovers 
Tetumed to the house. 

" I am come, Mrs. Baillie," said William, 
"to claim Peggy and Hawky's calf." "Ye 
had better take the calf, Willie," said Peggy, 
laughing; "for ye ken, if ye should ever be 
angry, it canna speak back like some folk." 
" Baith's best," said WillUm, gaily, and then 
proceeded to narrate to Mrs. Baillie that the 
laird of Calder Hall had appointed him gprieve, 
in the room of Saunders M'llhoee, who had 
l)een detected in several peculations. 

' * My word, but ye are a lucky lad ! I think, 
Peggy, ye will be weel lodged." William, 
after making them promise that they would 
come down in the evening to his mother's, 
now departed to gladden her maternal heart 
with this delightful news. 

As soon as Robin returned from the village 
Mrs. Baillie made him acquainted with Wil- 
liam's good fortune, and his haste to claim 
Peggy. "We shall miss her sair," replied 



honest Robin, "for she's a bit gude lassie; but 
I maun see and gie them something out o' my 
pock-neuk to begin wi'." "Dinna gie them 
ower muckle at first," cried Janet. " Young 
creatures like them are nnoo thoughtless." 
" Wha would I gie to, if I didna gie to my 
ain bairn? Willie's no greedy, but that's nae 
reason why I shouldna g^e her some tocher. 
Come ben, my bairn," cried the miller, "and 
take my blessing." 

Peggy, with tears in her eyes, threw her 
arms round the neck of her worthy father, who 
tried to pass off the tear on his cheek for one 
of Peggy's pearly drops. 

They proceeded, in the evening, to Mrs. 
Stewart's, where they met a most hearty wel- 
come. "Aweel, Mrs. Stewart," said Robin, 
"our bairns are wishing to leave us, and get 
a house o' their ain. I maun gie them some- 
thing wise- like to begin wi'." "I dare say, 
Mr. Baillie," said Mrs. Stewart, "there will 
be naething wanting on your part to make 
them comfortable." "I hope sae," replied 
Robin; " and we maun g^e them a grand wed- 
ding." "I dinna want ony sough about it," 
rejoined P^ggy. " Hout, lassie," said Robin, 
" do ye think that I will let ye be married in 
ony hiddling way, as if ye were some sma' 
cottar's dochter? It happens but ance in a 
life, and I maun hae my* ain way; so say nae 
mair about it The Baillies had aye grand 
hobbleshows at their weddings, and I like to 
keep up gude auld fashions." "Indeed," 
said Janet, in a low voice, to Mrs. Stewart, 
" I am something o' Peggy's mind, to put it 
ower in a quiet, orderly manner; for such a 
heap o' folk as Robin is speaking o' asking 
will raise an unco rippet, besides making a 
great waste o' meat and drink." Mrs. Stewart 
evaded giving any opinion on this debated 
point by asking Mrs. Baillie to take another 
cup of tea. 

The whole country side rang with the pre- 
parations which were making at the mill for 
Peggy's marriage Robin had ordered half a 
cow to be salted, and had sent in a boll of his 
best meal to be baked into cakes. All this 
waste g^ve grreat annoyance to poor Mrs. Bail- 
lie, who thought she was doing no more than 
her duty when she subtracted a few pecks 
from the appointed quantity. 

" I am sure," said Janet to Peggy* " I wish 
that you and Willie had put ower your wedding 
soberly and quietly, without a' this stramash. 
Robin's clean g^e aff at the nail about it" 
" I am as vexed as ye can be about it, mother; 
but ye ken I canna help it My father would 
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worn, and charged Peggy to lock them np 
beside the spoons. 

As they were all to be ap early next morn- 
ing, the miller proposed that they shoald now 
retire to their apartments. After Mr. and 
Mrs. Caldwell had left them, the miller drew 
Peggy to him, and having kissed her, prayed 
for a blessing on her. 

" Now that it's come to the bit," said Robin, 
" I am even mair loath to part wi' ye than I 
ihonght I would hae been. " 

Peggy wiped away her tears and tried to 
smUe. "Hoot, father," said she, "think 
how often Willie and I will be up to see ye. 
We mean to come maist every night and crack 
WI ye. 

''Aweel, gude night, my dear bairn, and 
gang away to your bed, for your mother is 
wearied, and so am I. Is a' thing ready, 
Janet?" asked Robin. "Are ye sure ye hae 
plenty o* meat and drink for the mom?" 

" Ay, and ower muckle too. We'll hae mair 
canld meat in the house than we will be able 
to eat in a month." 

" Weel, Janet, dinna distress yoursell; we'll 
aye get plenty o' puir bodies that will be glad 
to help us: but where are ye gaun?" 

" I forgot to wale out a skim-milk cheese. 
I hae put sweet-milk cheese on the principal 
table, but skim-milk is gude enough for the 
like o' Tibby and thae kind o' folk." 

" I'll hae nae distinction o' persons," said 
Robin angrily. " Keep the skim-milk cheese 
for ordinary times. It shall ne'er be said that 
there was skim-milk cheese at Peggy Baillie's 
wedding. What makes ye sae grudging, wo- 
man? Ane wad think we had as mony doch- 
ters as there's days in the year." 

"Weel, Robin," said his helpmate calmly, 
"ye needna put yoursell into ony carfuffle 
about the matter ; ye shall hae it a' your ain 
gate." Contented with this assurance, Robin 
went to bed, and slept soundly. 

Robin rose early, and proceeded to the bam 
to see that it was in readiness for the reception 
of his guests. Long boards, resting on blocks 
of wood, and covered with Mrs. Baillie's best 
table-cloths, were placed in the bam. All 
connected with the feast was in a state of for- 
wardness. The very water in the boiler was 
poppling up at a great rate, impatient, no 
doubt, for the arrival of the beef which it was 
to have the pleasure of boiling. In short, 
much activity was manifested in every depart- 
ment; and even the great Mrs. Caldwell laid 
her dignity and her new pelisse aside, and 
tendered her assistance. She wished to be 
allowed to make a few custards, whipped 



cream, Ac.; but Janet would by no means 
permit her. " I am sure," said Mrs. Caldwell, 
" it need not be for want of cream, for I saw 
your gudeman throwing the whole milk out of 
the boina, that he might fill them with whisky- 
punch." "The haill morning's milk!" said 
Janet, with an accent of despair. " Did ever 
ony mortal hear the like o' that? Could he 
no hae had the sense to put it into the kirn?" 

William Stewart, accompanied by a number 
of his friends, now came up to the mill. Ha 
rode a stout, well-proportioned horse, and led 
by the bridle a pretty little brown pony, gaily ' 
caparisoned, which was his g^fl to Peggy. 
" It's a bonnie creature," said Janet, stroking 
down his long mane. " And a bonnie creature 
it has to carry," said wee Donald. "Hech, 
laddie," said Robin, "but ye are clever wi' 
your tongue. I hear you mean to win the 
broose." " If I can," replied Donald; "but, 
for ony sake, keep my mother out o' the road, 
for if she were to hear o' my riding, I would 
get nae peace night nor day." 

The whole party now set forward to the 
minister's. Like a snowball, the cavalcade 
increased as it went along — horsemen and 
horsewomen joining them almost at every 
step. As they passed through the village, 
they found all the women at their doors, and 
the young fry were busy putting guns and 
pistols in order, to salute them on their return. 
They were joined near Calder Hall by Mr. 
Elphinstone, his lady having gone on before 
to the minister's, to wait for them. This 
mark of respect was highly prized by Robin, 
who sat npon his broad-backed nag with an 
air of greater pride than nsnal; and as he 
looked round him on his numerous friends, he 
was satisfied that the Baillies still kept up the 
character of having grand ploys at their wed- 
dings. Mr. Elphinstone rode beside Peggy, 
as the post of honour, and claimed the privi- 
lege of lifting her from her palfrey. 

The worthy clergyman did not detain them 
long; the knot was soon tied; and the happy 
party turned their faces homewards. About 
a dozen of young men put spurs to their horses, 
and went off at the full gallop. Tom Anderson, 
in his haste to be of the advanced guard, run 
against honest Robin, and nearly dismounted 
him. Robin's horse, resenting the indignity 
offered both to him and his master, made 
such a curvet as astonished the whole party. 
"Doited deevil!" said Robin, "I had maist 
been ooupit" 

On their entrance into the village they were 
saluted with a discharge of fire-arms. A mis- 
chievous boy slyly advanced, and fired off an 
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old rasty gun ander the very noee of Mr. 
Caldwell's hone, which frightened the Not- 
tlDgham courser so much, that he cleared a 
space for himself, and set off full speed, and 
in a moment Mr. Caldwell, his wife, Janet, 
and the whisky disappeared from the sight of 
the whole group. Janet roared to be set down — 
Mr. Caldwell tugged at the reins — Mrs. Cald- 
well screamed — and to all appearance the 
whisky and its contents were in a fair way of 
running the broose much against their inclin- 
ations. Donald, howerer, kept ahead of the 
party. Three only had been dismounted — 
the rest kept whipping and spurring — but all 
in rain; for, much to the mortification of the 
beaux, wee Donald reached the house first, 
and was declared victor. Most fortunately, 
no bones were broken — eren the gray mare 
had escaped all injury, and the company sat 
down in great glee to a plentiful dinner. 

There was a tappie-tourie of hens in the 
middle, a hundredweight of black puddings 
graced one comer, and an enormous ham 
another. A mountain of beef, encircled with 
a forest of gnreens, smoked at the end of the 
board where Robin sat, and a whole salmon 
was placed under the jurisdiction of Mrs. 
Baillie. A roasted pig, with an orange in its 
mouth, and a boiled jigot of mutton, fig^ired 
as small side-dishes; while a fat haggis and 
beef-brose served as efUremeta. 

The knives and forks were plied with per- 
severing assiduity, and although there was 
neither a goose nor lamb with mint-sauce. 
Mm. Caldwell managed to dine tolerably well 
Even Janet had got into the spirit of the 
thing, and saw her very best cheeses hewed 
down with great indifference^ The punch 
was baled out of the milk boins in pewter 
ladles, and we have every reason to believe 
that Robin did not spare his whisky. 

The bam was just cleared for dancing when 
Mr. and Mrs. Elphinstone joined the party. 
The former immediately led out the bride, 
and desired William to stand up with Mrs. 
Elphinstone. Before setting off, Mr. Elphin- 
stone, as in duty bound, kissed the bride, and 
the fiddles then striking up " The Merry Lads 
of Ayr," set them ail in motion. The com- 
pany all respectfully stood back, and when 
they had finished, a murmur of aj^lanse was 
heard. 

The happy miller now drew Mrs. Caldwell 
into the middle of the bam, and desiring the 
fiddlers to strike up the "Cameronian's Rant," 
he boldly commenced an everlasting jig, which 
he carried on with such spirit that the very 
rafters shook. Every new fling the miller 



gave drew down thunders of applause. Th* 
firing off of pistols out of doon, and the an^^ 
ping of fingers and shouts of eommendatioa 
within, raised such a tempest of •onnd, as 
nearly drowned the efforts of the fiddlen to be 
heard. Disdaining to be kept in the back- 
ground, they moved near the scene of action, 
and rained upon the ears of the delighted ma- 
tics a succession of feet-stirring sonnda. 

Our remembrance of the rest of the revela is 
very imperfect. We can only recollect hearing 
the fiddlers playing every one upon a key of 
his own choosing, " Good night, and j<^ b« 
wi' ye a'." 
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There wee a time— sweet time of ycmUiftd foUjI^ 
Fautastio woe* I courted, feigned dietriMi; 

Wooing the veiled phantom, MeUncholj, 
With peMion bom, like LoTe, "in 



And like a loTer, like a Jeakme tover, 

I hid mine idol with a mjiw'i art 
(Lest mlgar eyes her sweet new shoold dinow) 

Close in the inmost ohamben of osiae hsait. 



And there I sought her oft in 

From meny mates withdrawn, and mtithfU 
To wear away, by some deep stilly water. 

In grsenwood lone^ the liTsloQg samiMr dij: 



Watching the flitting okmds, the ttdb^ 
The flying rack athwart the wavy gnMs; 

And murmuring oft, ** AJaok I this Ulb of 
Such aie iU joys— so swiftty doth It pMsl 

And then, mine idle 

Bedropi the liquid 
And sighs, asfttMn a 

Heaved the light heart. 




And then, I lored to 
Facing the churohyaid 

To pore in new-made gra' 
Brown cnimbliaf 

Tb think of 

Methou^t't 
Sokyred, 

The white 





Strewed o'er by k>viaf ] 



Too eore, fntaootti I tiM 
I oonld not bear the 
And I have lived. 
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And I hMW liTed to prove that Ikding flowan 
An life's bflst joju, and all we 1ot« and prise— 

What chilling rains soooeed the summer showen, 
What bitter dropa, wrung slow from elder sjes. 

And I hare liTed to look on death and dyiiq;, 
To ooout the sinking pulse— the shortening breath,- 

To watch the last fiiint life-streak flying— flying,— 
To stoop— to start— to be alone with— Death. 

And I hare liTed to wear the smile of gladness, 
When all within was cheerless, dark, and cold — 

When all earth's Jojs seemed mockery and madness. 
And life more tedious than "a tale twice told." 

And now— and now, pale pining Melancholy I 
No longer TeU'd for me yenr haggard brow 

In pensiTC sweetnea — such as youthftd follj 
Fondly oonoeited- 1 abjure ye now I 

Away— araunt ! No longer now I call ys 
*' DiTinest Melancholy I mild, meek maid I"* 

No longer may your siren spells enthral me, 
A willing captive in your baleftd shade. 

Oire me the voice of mirth, the sound of laughter — 
The sparkling glance of Pleasure's roving eye. 

The past is past. — A vaunt, thou dark heraalter ! 
"Come, eat and drink— to-morrow we must die !** 

So, in his desperate mood, the fool hath spoken— 
The fool whose heart hath said " There is no Ood.** 

But for the stricken heart, the spirit broken. 
There's balm in Gilead yet. The very rod, 

If we but kiss it. as the stroke desoendeth, 
DistUleth balm to allay the inflicted smart. 

And "peace that passeth understanding" blendeth 
With the deep sighing of the contrite heart. 

Mine be that holy, humble tribulation- 
No longer feign'd distress — fantastic woe, — 

I know my griefe, — ^but then my consolation— 
My trust, and my immortal hopes, I know. 

Cabounb Bowles (Mbs. SouthetX 



A SIGH. 



It was nothing but a rose I gave her. 

Nothing but a rose 
Any wind might rob of half its savour. 

Any wind that blows. 

When she took it fhnn my trembling Angers 

With a hand as chiU— 
Ah I the flying touch upon them lingers, 

Stays, and thrills them still I 

Withered, fkded, pr essed between the pages. 

Crumpled fold on fold — 
Once it lay upon her breast, and ages 

Osnnot make it old ! 

Harriet Prescott Spofkord. 



SONG OF THE STABS. 

When the radiant mom of creation brok% 

And the worUl in the smile of God awoke^ 

And the empty realms of darkness and death 

Were moved through their depth by his mightj 

breath. 
And orbs of beauty, and spheres of flame. 
From the void abyss by myriads came, 
In the Joy of youth, as they darted away. 
Through the widening wastes of space to pl^f , 
Their silver voices in chorus rung, 
And this was the song the bright ones sung:'^ 

" Awaj, away, through the wide^ wide sky. 
The Ikir blue fields that befoce us lie ; 
ISach sun with the worlds that round us roll, 
Each planet poised on her turning pole. 
With her isles of green and her clouds of whiter 
And her waters that lie like a fluid light. 

" For the source of glory uncovers his ftce^ 
And the brightness o'erflows unbounded space; 
And we drink, as we go, the luminous tides, 
In our ruddy air and our blooming sides; 
Lo, yonder the living splendours plajl 
Awaj, on our Joyous path, away ! 

"Look, look through our glittering ranks afer. 
In the infinite asure, star after star. 
How they Inighten and bloom as thsj swiftly pess; 
How the verdure runs o'er each rolling mass t 
And the path of the gentle wind is seen. 
Where the small waves dance, and the youig wooda 



"And see where the brighter day-beams pour. 
How the rainbows hang in the sunny shower; 
And the mom and the eve, with their pomp of huei^ 
Shift o'er the bright planets and shed their dews. 
And 'twixt them both, o'er the teeming ground, 
With her shadowy cone^ the night goes round. 

"Away, away I— In our blossoming bowen. 
In the soft air wrapping these spheres of oon^ 
In the seas and fountains that shine with mom. 
See, love is brooding, and life is bom, 
And breathing myriads are breaking from ni|^ 
To rejoice, like us, in motion and light.** 

Glide on in your beauty, ye yonthftil sphetetj 
To weave the dance that measures the yeaia. 
Glide on in the glory and jlsdiises sent 
To the ikrthest wall of the flrmamenty 
The boundless visible smile of him. 
To the veil of whoee brow our lamps are dim. 

W. C. BBTAV& 
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BEN BLOWER'S STORY; 
t)R HOW TO RELISH A JULEP. 



[duurlM Fenno HolEtaiaii, born in New York, 1806. 
He i* moat favourably known in America as a lyrical 
poet, but his novels and ehorter tales liave also ob- 
tained a measure of popularity. OrrytUur, a romance 
of the Mohawk, was perhaps the most suooeasfUl of bis 
prose works. Wild Seejiti in Forat and Prairie and 
A Winter in the Wmt were his first important produc- 
tions. He had nearly oompLeted another romance en- 
titled the lUd Spur qf Rainapo^ but was interrupted 
by illnees. His servant^ arranging tlie author's study, 
burned the manuscript and carefully put away the 
"clean" paper. Mr. Hoffhian's chief poetical works 
an : The Vigil <^f Faith, Th* Echo, Lny$ of th* Hudaon^ 
and Lov^» CaUndar. He has been much occupied as 
the editor of various magaxines and literary JoumaU. 
Of his songs an American critic (H. T. Tuckarmau) 
says, many of them, "from their graceful flow and 
tender feeling, are highly popular, although some of tliu 
metres are too like those of Moore not to provoke a 
comiMtrison." Of his humour the following tale is an 
excellent example. He died in 1884.] 



"Are you sore that'R the Flame over by 
the shore?" 

^'Certimj, manny! I could tell her pipes 
acrost the Mazoura."^ 

*' And you will overhaul her?" 

** Won*t we though ! I tell ye, strannger, 
80 sure as my name's Ben Blower, that that 
last tar-bar'l I hove in the furnace has put jist 
the smart chance of go-ahead into us to cut off 
the Flame from yonder pint, or send our boat 
to kingdom come." 

" The devil !" exclaimed a by-stander who, 
intensely Interested in the race, was leaning 
the while against the partitions of the boiler- 
room. "I've chosen a nice place to see the 
fun, near this infernal powder- barrel." 

" Not so bad as if you were in it," coolly ob- 
served Ben as the other walked rapidly away. 

"As if he were in it! in what? in the 
boiler?" 

**CeTting/ Don't folks sometimes go into 
bilers, manny?" 

" I should think there'd be other parts of 
the boat more comfortable. " 

" That's right ; poking fan at me at onoe't: 
bnt wait till we get through this brush with 
the old Flame and I'll tell ye of a regular fizin 
scrape that a man may get inta It*s true, too, 
every word of it, as sure as my name's Ben 
Blower." . . . 



>Tlie name '* Miswmri*' is thus gVMcaUj pwnonnced 
i^on tlM western walen. 



"You have seen the Flame then afore, 
strannger? Six year ago, when new upon the 
river, she was a raal out and outer, I tell ye. 
I was at that time a hand aboard of her. Yes, 
I belonged to her at the time of her great race 
with the Oo'liar. You've heem, mahap, of 
the blow-up by which we lost it They made 
a great fuss about it ; but it was nothing but 
a mere fiz of hot water after all Only the 
springing of a few rivets, which loosened a 
biler-plate or two, and let out a thin spirting 
upon Home niggers that hadn't sense enough 
to get out of the way. Well, the Oo-liar took 
off our passengers, and we ran into Smasher's 
landing to repair damages, and bury the poor 
fools that were killed. Here we laid for a 
matter of thirty hours or ho, and got things to 
rights on board for a bran new start There 
was some carpenters' work yet to be done, but 
the captain said that that might be fixed off 
jist as well when we were under way — we had 
worked hard — the weather was sour, and we 
needn't do anything more jist now — we might 
take that afternoon to ourselves, but the next 
morning he'd get up steam bright and airly, 
and we'd all come out new. There was no 
temperance society at Smasher's Landing, and 
I went ashore upon a lark with some of the 
hands." 

I omit the worthy Benjamin's adventnret 
upon land, and, despairing of fully conveying 
his language in its original Doric force, will 
not hesitate to give the rest of his singnUr 
narrative in my own words, save where. In a 
few instances, I can recall his precise phrase- 
ology, which the reader will eisily reoognijn. 

" The night was raw and sleety when 1 re- 
gained the deck of our boat The oAoers, in- 
stead of leaving a watch above, had eloeed ip 
everything, and shut themselves in Uie cabia. 
The fire-room only was open. The boards 
dashed from the outside by the exploeioii had 
not yet been replaced. The floor of the room 
was wet, and there was searoely a comer which 
aflfbrded a shelter from the driving itonn. I 
was about leaving the room, reaigned to aleep 
in the open air, and now bent only upon get- 
ting under the lee of some bnlkheid thai would 
protect me against the wind. In pamiiig oat I 
kept my arms stretched forward to feel my 
way in the dark, but my feet came In eoiitoci 
with a heavy iron lid ; I stumbled, and, aa I 
fell, struck one of my hands into the 'man- 
hole' (I think this was the name he gnve to 
the oval-shaped opening in the head of the 
boiler), through which the imHh had entered 
to make his repaira. I fsU with my arm 
thmst so far into the i4>ertQre thai I reeeiTod 
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« pretty smart blow in the face ag it came in 
contact with the head of the boiler, and I did 
not hesitate to drag my body after it the 
moment I recovered from this stunning effect, 
and ascertained my whereabonta. In a word, 
I crept into the boiler, resolved to pass the rest 
of the night there. The place was dry and 
sheltered. Had my bed been softer I wonld 
have had all that man could desire ; as it was, 
I slept, and slept soundly. 

"I should mention though, that, before 
closing my eyes, I several times shifted my 
position. I had gone first to the farthest end 
of the boiler, then ag^n I had crawled back 
to the manhole, to put my hand out and feel 
that it was really still open. The warmest 
place was at the farther end, where I finally 
established myself, and that I knew from the 
first. It was foolish in me to think that the 
opening through which I had just entered 
could be closed without my hearing it, and 
that, too, when no one was astir but myself; 
but the blow on the side of my face made me 
a little nervous perhaps; besides, I never 
could bear to be shut up in any place -^ it 
always gives a wild-like feeling about the head. 
You may laugh, stranger, but I believe I should 
suffocate in an empty church if I once felt that 
I was so shut up in it that I could not get out 
I have met men afore now just like me, or 
worse rather, much worse — men that it made 
sort of furious to be tied down to anything, 
yet so soft-like and contradictory in their na- 
tures that you might lead them anywhere so 
long as they didn't feel the string. Stranger, 
it takes all sorts of people to make a world ; 
and we may have a good many of the worst 
kind of white men here out west But I have 
seen folks upon this river — quiet-looking chaps, 
too, as ever you see — who were so teetotally 
caraniteranktermu that they'd shoot the doctor 
who'd tell them they couldn't live when ailing, 
and make a die of it, just out of spite, when 
told they mwU get well. Yes, fellows as fond 
of the good things of earth as you and I, yet 
who'd rush like nuul right over the gang-plank 
of life if once brought to believe that they had 
to stay in this world whether they wanted to 
leave it or not Thunder and bees I if such a 
fellow as that had heard the cocks crow as I did 
— awakened to find darkness about him — 
darkness so thick you might cut it with a knife 
— heard other sounds, too, to tell that it was 
morning, and scrambling to fumble for that 
manhole, found it, too, black — closed — black 
and even as the rest of the iron coffin around 
him, closed, with not a rivet-hole to let Qod's 
light and air in — ^why — why — he'd tawaunded 



right down on the spot, as I did, and I ain't 
ashamed to own it to no white man. " 

The big drops actually stood upon the poor 
fellow's brow, as he now paused for a moment 
in the recital of his terrible story. He passed 
his hand over his rough features, and resumed 
it with less agitation of manner. 

" How long I may have remained there sense- 
less I don't know. The doctors have since told 
me it must have been a sort of fit — more like 
an apoplexy than a swoon, for the attack finally 
passed off in sleep. Yes, I slept ; I know that, 
for I dreamed — dreamed a heap o' things afore 
I awoke: there is but one dream, however, 
that I have ever been able to recall distinctly, 
and that must have come on shortly before I 
recovered my consciousness. My resting-place 
through the night had been, as I have told 
you, at the far end of the boiler. Well, I now 
dreamed that the manhole was still open, and, 
what seems curious, rather than laughable, if 
you take it in connection with other things, I 
fancied that my legs had been so stretched 
in the long widk I had taken the evening 
before that they now reached the whole length 
of the boiler, and extended through the opening. 

"At first (in my dreaming reflections) it 
was a comfortable thought, that no one could 
now shut up the manhole without awakening 
me. But soon it seemed as if my feet, which 
were on the outside, were becoming drenched 
in the storm which had originally driven me 
to seek this shelter. I felt the chilling rain 
upon my extremities. They grew colder and 
colder, and their numbness gradually extended 
upward to other parts of my body. It seemed, 
however, that it was only the under side of my 
person that was thus strangely visited. I lay 
upon my back, and it must have been a species, 
of nightmare that afflicted me, for I knew at 
last that I was dreaming, yet felt it impossible 
to rouse myself. A violent fit of coughing re- 
stored at last my powers of volition. The 
water, which had been slowly rising around 
me, had rushed into my mouth ; I awoke to 
hear the rapid strokes of the pump which was 
driving it into the boiler ! 

" My whole condition — no — ^not all of it — 
not yet — my present condition flashed with 
new horror upon me. But I did not again 
swoon. The choking sensation which had 
made me faint when I first discovered how I 
was entombed gave way to a livelier though 
less overpowering emotion. I shrieked even as 
I started from my slumber. The previous dis- 
covery of the closed aperture, with the instant 
oblivion that followed, seemed only a part of 
my dream, and I threw my arms about and 
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looked eagerly for the opening by which! had 
entered the horrid place — yef^, looked for it, 
and felt for it, though it was the terrible con- 
viction that it was closed — a second time 
brought home to mo — which prompted my 
frenzied cry. Every sense seemed to have ten- 
fold acnteness, yet not one to act in unison 
with another. I shrieked again and again — 
imploringly — desperately — savagely. I filled 
the hollow chamber with my cries, till its iron 
walls seemed to tingle around me. The dull 
strokes of the accursed pump seemed only to 
mock at, while they deadened, my screams. 

"At last I g^ve myself up. It is the 
struggle against our fate which frenzies the 
mind. We cease to fear when we cease to 
hope. I g^ve myself up, and then I grew 
calm ! 

"I was resigned to die — resigned even to 
my mode of death. It was not, I thought, so 
very new after all, as to awaken unwonted 
horror in a man. Thousands have been sunk 
to the bottom of the ocean shut up in the 
holds of vessels — beating themselves against 
the battened hatches — dragg^ down from the 
upper world shrieking, not for life, but for death 
only beneath the eye and amid the breath of 
heaven. Thousands have endured that appal- 
ling kind of suffocation. I would die only as 
many a better man had died before me. I 
could meet such a death. I said so — 1 thought 
so — I felt so — felt so, I mean, for a minute^ 
or more; ten minutes it may have been — or 
but an instant of time. I know not, nor does 
it matter if I could compute it. There was a 
time, then, when I was resigned to my fate. 
But, Heaven I was I resigned to it in the 
shape in which next it came to appal? Stran- 
ger, I felt that water gp:t)wing hot about my 
limbs, though it was yet mid-leg deep. I felt 
it, and in the same moment heard the roar of 
the furnace that was to turn it into steam 
before it could get deep enough to drown 
one! 

" You shudder. It was hideous. But did I 
shrink and shrivel, and crumble down npon 
that iron floor, and lose my senses in that 
horrid agony of fear? No ! though my brain 
swam and the life-blood that curdled at my 
heart seemed about to stagnate there for ever, 
still / knew! I was too hoarse — too hopeless 
— from my previous efforts, to cry out more. 
But I struck — feebly at first, and then strongly 
— frantically with my clenched fist against the 
aides of the boiler. There were people moving 
near who must hear my blows ! Could not I 
hear the grating of chains, the shuffling of feet, 
the very rustle of a rope — hear them all, within 



a few inches of me? I did ; but the gn^rgling 
water that was growing hotter and hotter 
around my extremities made more noise within 
the steaming cauldron than did my frenzied 
blows ag^nst its sides. 

"Latterly I had hardly changed my posi- 
tion, but now the growing heat of the water 
made me plash to and fro; lifting myself 
wholly out of it was impossible, but I could 
not remain quiet. I stumbled upon acme- 
thing; it was a mallet! — a chance tool the 
smith had left there by accident With what 
wild joy did I seize it — with what eager con- 
fidence did I now deal my first blows with it 
against the walls of my prison! But scarce 
had I intermitted them for a moment when I 
heard the clang of the iron door as the fireman 
flung it wide to feed the flames that were to 
torture me. My knocking was unheard, though 
I could hear him toss the sticks into the fur- 
nace beneath me, and drive to the door when 
his infernal oven was fully crammed. 

" Had I yet a hope? I had ; but it roee in 
my mind side by side with the fear thai I 
might now become the agent of preparing my- 
self a more frightful death. Yes; when I 
thought of that furnace with its fresh-fed 
flames curling beneath the iron upon which I 
stood — a more frightful death even than that 
of being boiled alive ! Had I discovered thai 
mallet but a short time sooner — but no matter, 
I would by its aid resort to the only expedient 
now left. 

"It was this. I remembered having a mar« 
line-spike in my pocket, and in le« time than 
I have taken in hinting at the consequences of 
thus using it, I had made an impreaaion npon 
the sides of the boiler, and soon succeeded in 
driving it through. The water gushed through 
the aperture — would they see it? No : the jet 
could only play against a wooden partition 
which must hide the stream from view; it 
must trickle down upon the decks before Uie 
leakage would be discovered. Should I drive 
another hole to make thai leakage greater? 
Why, the water within seemed already to be 
sensibly diminished, so hoi had become thai 
which remained ; should more escape, woold I 
not hear it bubble and hiss npon the fiery 
plates of iron thai were already aoorehing the 
solesof my feet? . . . 

" Ah ! there is a moremeni — Toloe»— I liear 
them calling for a crowbar. The bulkhead 
cracks as they pry off the planking. Tbey 
have seen the leak — they are trying to get at 
it ! Good God ! why do they not fini dajnpem 
the fire? why do they call for the— the 

" Stranger, look at thai fiofer: it can 
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regain its natural size ; but it has already done 
ail the service that man coald expect from so 
humble a member. Sir, thai hoU would have 
been plugged up en the inatarU unless / ?uid 
jammed my finger through/ 

" I heard the cry of horror as they saw it 
without — the shout to drown the fire — the first 
stroke of the cold-water pump. They say, too, 
that I was conscious when they took me out — 
but I — I remember nothing more till they 
brought a julep to my bedside arterwards. 
And that julep ! — * ' 

"Cooling, was it?" 

"Strannokb!!!" 

Ben turned away his head and wept — He 
could no more. 



THE SHADOW. 

Stand itill, and I will read to thee 

A lecture, love, on lovers philosophy: 

These three hours that we have spent 

Walking here, two shadows went 

Along with us, which we ourselves produced; 

But now the sun is just above our head, 

We do those shadows tread. 

And to brave clearness all things are reduced. 

So whilst our infant loves did grow, 

Disguises did, and shadows flow 

From us and our cares; but now 'tis not so. 

That love hath not attained the highest degree 

Which is still diligent, lest others see ; 

Except our loves at this noon stay 

We shall new shadows make the other way. 

As the first were made to blind 

Others, these which come behind 

Will work upon ourselves and blind our eyes. 

If your love's faint and westwardly declincj 

To me, thou falsely thine. 

And I to thee, mine actions shall disguise. 

The morning shadows wear away, 

But these grow longer all the day : 

But oh, love's day is short, if love decay. 

Love is a growing or full constant light. 
And his short minute, after noon, is night. 

Da. John DoNiia 



A LOVER'S THOUGHT. 

Thou wert the morning star amongst the living, 

Ere thy fair light had fled ; 
Now, having died, thou art, as Hesperus, giving 

Kew splendour to the dead. 

Plato, (raiutatef b^ Bhxllby. 1 
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[Iia Craig (Mn. KnoxX born in Edinbotvb, 17«h 
October, 1831. She obtained in 1859 the flist prin for 
the bflst poem on the nibjeot of Robert Bnmi. The 
poem was read by Mr. 8. Phelps at the Cxyital Palace, 
Sydenham, to a rest aadience collected to celebrate the 
centenary of the Scottiah poet's birth. Since that date 
Mn. Craig-Knox has produced Tariotu poems which 
hare raatained the repatation the so aoddenly achiev«ii. 
Duekeu Agne* is her chief poetical work. Much pathos 
and deep rsligioos sentiment characterise many of her 
shorter poems. She has recently written an excellent 
lAUU Folk$' Hiitmrp </ BngUuuL] 

No viewless angels by our side, 

With wings, but women sweet and good; 
"These Three,*" indeed, with us abide, 

True types of womanhood. 
Tea, I, in turn, have reached a hand 

To each one of the blessed three. 
In one fair group IVe seen them stand — 

Faith, Hope, and Charity. 

My Faith hath misty hair, — and eyes, 

You cannot fix their changing hue, 
But all the world within them lies. 

And all the soul looks through. 
Her voice doth make divinely sweet 

Each song of sorrow which she sings. 
And saddest wisdom fills replete 

With heavenly comfortings. 

My Hope is ruddy with the flush 

Of morning joy, that keeps its place. 
Though day has darkened, and the rush 

Of rain is on her face. 
Her clear eyes look afar, as bent 

On shining futures gathering in ; 
Nought seems too high for her intent, 

Too hard for her to win. 

My Love hath eyes as blue and clear 

As clefts between the clouds of June, 
A tender mouth whose smiles are near 

To tears that gather soon. 
Her best and loveliest she takes. 

To light dark places ;— wastes of life 
She sows with precious seed that makes 

All richest blessings rife. 

Faith, when my soul in darkness dwells, 

Shall sing her song throughout the night; 
For each new effort life compels 

Hope's clasp shall nerve with might. 
Love shall divide each grief of mine. 

Share every joy thus doubly given. 
With each in turn life grows divine. 

With all it tastes of heaven. 

^FTomDuckmAgntttito, London : Stxahan * Cow 
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THE CALTON HILL, EDINBURGH. 

Edinburgh and its eurrounding scenery have 
been celebrated by English and Scottish poets 
and prose writers; and their enthusiasm is ac- 
knowledged to be more than deserved by every 
one who gazes for the first time upon the site 
of the northern capital. The picturesque 
heights of Arthur Seat, the Castle Rock, and 
Calton Hill — which, according to Hugh Miller, 
once formed a group of islands covered by 
boreal vegetation — give the city a character 
that fully merits to-day as much as in Mar- 
mion's time the eulogy of Scott — 

*' Still on tlM ipoi Locd Marmion •toy'd. 
For &irer scene be ne'er •urrejr'd. 
When Mated with the nuuiial ehow 
That peopled all the plain below. 
The wandering eye oouid o'er it go, 
And mark the distant oity glow 

With gloomy splendour red ; 
For on the smoke wreaths, huge and slow, 
That round her sable turrets flow, 

Th« morning beams were shed, 
And tinged them with a lustre proud. 
Like that which streaks a thunder-olond. 
Such dusky grandeur clothed the height, 
Where the huge Castle holds iu stote. 

And all the steep slope down, 
Wlioee ridgy back heares to the sky. 
Piled deep and massy, dote and high. 

Mine own romantic town I 
But northward far. with purer blaie, 
On Ochil mountains fell the rays. 
And as each heathy top they kiss'd. 
It gleam'd a purple amethyst. 
Yonder the shores of Fife yon saw ; 
Here Preston Bay, and Berwick Law ; 

And, broad between them roU'd, 
The galUnt Frith the eye might note, 
Whoee islands on its boeom float. 

Like emeralds chased in gold. 
Fiti-Enstaoe' heart felt cloeely peat ; 
As if to give his rapture ttnt. 
The spur he to his charger lent. 

And raised his bridle-baad. 
And, making demi-ToIte in air. 
Cried, ' Where's the coward that would not dare 

To light for such a land t*** 

Bums, the Ettrick Shepherd, and Thomas 
Campbell (in his fragment The Queen of the 
North) pay their tribute to the beauty and 
grandeur of the scene thai may be witnessed 
from any of its eminenoes; and all appeal with 
pride to its historical associations. 

At the beginning of the present centnry 
the Calton Hill was a solitary eminence dis- 
tinguished only by the Observatory and the 
Bridewell A walk, little frequented save 
by strangers, winded round the verge of the 



precipitous hill, and showed, in pleasing soe- 
cession, a noble view of the Forth, with the 
mountains beyond it — of Leith and its shipping 
— of Musselburgh Bay and the fine eastern cres- 
cent of land, terminated so hi4>pily by North 
Berwick Law, — of Arthur's Seat and Salisbury 
Crags, with the towers of the old palace, and 
its huge quadrangular court, lying close under 
the eye of the spectator — of the massive and 
high-piled buildings of the Old Town, termi- 
nated by the castle, and backed by the blue 
range o'f the Pentland Hills, — and, finally, as 
the spectator returned towards the point from 
which he set out, he commanded a view of the 
New Town, with the turrets of the Register 
House and the g^rand arches of the North 
Bridge. The promenade was solitary, however, 
and little frequented until the daring spirit of 
modem improvement suggested the magnificent 
plan of leading the principal approach to 
Edinburgh from the eastward along the verge 
of this commanding eminence. 

In 1815 the Calton Hill was rendered a 
thoroughfare by the formation of a road con- 
necting the New Town directly with the eastern 
district of the country. A lofty bridge was 
thrown from the east end of Prince's Street to 
the westem face of the hill ; the corresponding 
road was cut, partly through primitive rocks, 
and partly through a burial-ground, which 
presented obstructions of a different, bnt not 
less difficult nature : there was also an immense 
hollow to be filled up. Nevertheless, the whole 
was in time perfected, so as to form one of the 
noblest approaches that any European city can 
boast of. Before this period the hill exhibited 
two solitary buildings of opposite enough char- 
acter; — the Bridewell, which somebody com- 
pared to a Bastile, and a monument to Lord 
Nelson, for which there were more nngradooa 
comparisons. But pure Grecian arehitactare 
was now beginning to be studied in It* bert 
models, and as this craggy hill seemed to oflbr 
sites equal to the Athenian Acropolia itself. 
various stracturesof that kind have been erected 
upon it First appeared an Obsenratory, of 
simple but elegant design, sitaated tavifds 
the top on the north-west side of the hllL At 
the south-east angle of the court inclosiiig the 
Observatory, there has been erected a men vmeBl 
to Professor Playfair, who was chiefly inatm- 
mental in obtaining for Sdinboigfa the beodhi 
of this scientific structure. The moBuneBt ia 
a square mass surrounded with eoli 
altogether formed in pore GredaB 

It was now suggested that a monimeai ikwiM 
be erected to the many Seottidi ofltom wIm 
had fallen in thewarof the French B ero iatk m 
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— » moBmneni alike worthy of thoto heroM, 
And of their gratefal country. The design met 
at fint with so much enoonragement that its 
immediate promoters considered it as affording 
an opportonity of restoring, on the Calton HiU 
of Edinboigh^ the most beautiful of all the 
stmeiures of Greece — the noble Parthenon 
itself. It was calculated that the work might 
be completed for £60,000, and for a time con- 
tributions were rendered with such liberality, 
not only in Scotland, but in every place where 
Scotsmen were to be found, that the strongest 
hopes were entertained of speedily obtaining 
the necessary buul On the 27th of August, 
1822, while King George the Fourth was in 
Edinburgh, the foundation-stone was laid, his 
mi^'esty contributing, we believe, a thousand 
guineas towards the undertaking. Tears 
passed on, and the design seemed in some 
danger of being neglected, when its managers 
unfortunately determined to commence the 
work with what money they had already 
collected, trusting that the appearance of the 
building, even in its first lineaments, would 
be the best means of drawing further contri- 
butions from the public. Twelve massive and 
beautiful columns, intended to form merely 
the support of the western pediment, were 
accordingly erected, at an expense of £18,000, 
and there the work stopped for want of funds. 
These twelve pillars of the National Monument 
form at least a noble ruin, situated on the crest 
of the hill. 

The High School, erected on the lower part 
of the hill, is an institution of some antiquity 
(dating, we believe, from 1578); and its re- 
spectability as a seminary of classical instruc- 
tion is coeval with the dignity of the city 
itselt When it is considered that many of 
the greatest men of the country have received 
the rudiments of their education at this school 
for the last two centuries, a sufficient idea must 
be formed of its pretensions to general con- 
sideration. The High School was formerly 
situated in an obscure and inconvenient part 
of the town. The present structure was com- 
menced in 1825, and completed in 1829, part 
of the cost being contributed by individuals 
who had received their education at this semi- 
nary. The building was designed by Thomas 
Hamilton, architect, and is greatly admired as 
a work of art. Overlooking minor beauties, 
its charm decidedly lies in the bold mixture 
of light and shade produced in front There 
is much also in the felicitous adaptation of the 
style to the situation, and something in the 
eirenmstance that the building is chiefly seen 
from a lower level than its base, which tends 
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to give the advancing lines of the eentral 
pediment and wings a pecnliaily airy eflfod 
After the High School the Calton HUl waa 
adorned further by the monuments of Dugald 
Stewart and his friend Robert Burnt. Th* 
monument of Dugald Stewart is the elegant 
circular temple inunediately above the western 
wing of the High School It was erected ii» 
1881, after a design by Mr. Play fair, and is 
somewhat after the manner of an Athenian 
building known as the Lantern of Demos- 
thenes. In the open circle within the eolnmna 
there is a simple cinerary vase. Bums' Monn- 
ment was finished in 1882, being from a design 
by Mr. Hamilton. It occupies a capital sitva- 
tion on a lower shoulder of the hill, where it la 
strikingly conspicuous in all directions except 
towards the north. This monument is in the 
form of a circular Grecian temple. The building 
is lighted in an ingenious manner, and within 
it was placed for many years Flaxman's statue 
of the poet, which is now in the National 
Gallery. 

Seen from almost any place around Edin- 
buigh, the Observatory, the High School, tho 
National and the other monuments, give the 
whole scenery a Grecian aspect, calculated to 
remind the spectator of the temple- crowned 
steeps of Achaia. 



A POT OF GOOD ALB.* 

AK OLD KNOLIBH BONO. 

The poor man will praise it, so hath he good 
cause. 
That all the year eats neither partridge nor 
quaile. 
But sets up his rest, and makes up his feast, 
With a crust of brown bread and a pot of 
good ale. 

And the good old olarke, whose sight waxethi 
dark. 
And ever he thinks the print is too small. 
He will see every letter, and saj servicer 
better, 
If he glase but his eyes with a pot of good ale. 

The poet divine that oannot reach wine^ 
Because that his money doth many times 
faile, 
Will hit on the vein to make a good strsin, 
If he be but inspired with a pot of good 
ale. 

iTnmAnAfUidoUagainHMtUauMptlHl. Sdi««A 
byFSjMCoUi«. 
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THE ASTRONOMICAL ALDERMAN. 

The pedant or tobolMtikof became 

The butt of all the Oreeian jokes ;-^ 
inrith ua, poor Paddj bean the blame 

Of Uunden made by other folki ; 
Though we hare certain ciyio lages 

Term*d Aldermen, who perpetrate 

Bulls as legitimate and great 
As any that the dassio pages 
Of old Hierocles can show. 
Or Mr. Miller's, oommonly eall'd Joe. 

One of these turtle-eating men. 
Not much excelling in his spelling, 

When ridicule he meant to brare, 
Said he was more PH. than N. 

Meaning thereby, more pKool than nave. 
Though they who knew our cunning Thrsse 
Pronounced it flattery to say so. — 
His ciTio brethren to express 

His ** double double toil and trouble,'' 
And bustling noisy emptiness, 

Had ohristen*d him Sir Hubble Bubble. 

This wight rentripotent was dining 
Once at the Grocers* Hall, and lining 

With calipee and calipash 
That tomb omnivorous — his paunch. 
Then on the haunch 

Inflicting many a honid gash, 
When, baring swallow'd six or seyea 

Pounds, he fell into a mood 

Of such supreme beatitude. 
That it reminded him of heayen. 
And he began with mighty bonkomit 

To talk astronomy. 
""Sir," he exdaim'd between his bumpers, 

"Copernicus and l^ho Brahe, 

And all thoee chaps hare had their day ; 
They're written monstrous lies, sir,^humpers!- 
Mof9 round the sun? — it*s talking treason; 
The earth stands still— it stands to reason. 
Bound as s ^lobe?— stuff— humbug — fMidl 
It's a flat sphere, like this here table. 
And the sun orerhangs this sphere, 
Ay— just like that there chandelier." 

"But," quoth his neighbour, "when the sun 
From east to west his course has run. 
How oomes it that he shows his face 
Next morning in his former place?" 

'* Ho ! there's a pretty question truly !" 
Replied our wight with an unruly 
Burst of laughter and delight. 

So much his triumph seem'd to please him ; 
**Whj, blockhead, he goes back at night. 

And that's the reason no one sees him." 



A FATHER'S FAREWELU 

-^— Vor Ums are tpan 
Aitrand oor hsart nioh t«id« tiss 
That o«r own ohildran to our 9fm 
Ars dtanr than the son. 



Come near to me, my gentle girl. 
And share a father's parting sorrow. 
And weep with me those tears to-day 
Nor thou nor I may weep to-monvw. 

Come lean once more upon my br eas t , 
As when a simple child caressing; 
For another day and far away 
Wilt thou be from thy father's 



The wind blows fairly for the sea;^ 

The white wares round thy bark are ■wvDiag^ 

Thy lover sighs for the moon to rise. 

And make ^ee a bride, my gentle EQm. 

Yet doeer, doeer round me ding, 
Though another claim thy lore to-moirow. 
None, none are here to reprore the tev 
That flows to-day for a father's aorrov. 

Come gaie on me, thou darling difld. 
My fairest and my fondest cherished. 
That I may trace in thy pladd turn 
Thy mother's beauty ere she periahedi 

And let me hear thy mother's song 
Yet onoe more from thy sweet Up ■wvDiag^ 
And none again shall sing that stiaia. 
The last song of my gentle BUao. 

And say that when between us Us 
Wide lands and many a moantaiB UDoiw, 
Thy heart will tend to thine earliest fHsi^ 
And think in prsjer of his aged piDow; 

For my head is white with wintv 
No earthly sun away may earry. 
Until I come to my waiting hona,— 
The last home where the sged turf. 

Then lean once more upon ny bnMl^ 
As when a simple child nsreerinfc 
For another day and far away 
Wflt thou be from thy fsthsir^ 



Ay,— doser, doeer nmnd me cUag^ 
Thoui^ another daim tlqr loire 
None, none are here to npnf9% the 
That flows to-daj for a fsfth«^ 
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OBTTINO ON.i 

{AaAx9W Xmat9dj HatehiiMon Bqjd, D.D., bom 
•t AadiinlMk, Aynhire, NoTember, 18SA; ednoated 
at Um uoiTcnity of GlMgow, and in 1861 appointed 
bj tlM ecown to th* miniatxy of St. Andrews (Scot- 
land). Altbouf h aotiTelj emplojed in parochial dniiee, 
he foond time to oootribote to Frnaer'g Magatiimf under 
the rignatnre A. K. H. B., a eeriea of papen which hare 
placed their author amongst the ft>ramoet of modem 
enaTiste. Hii cMajre are dictinfoiahed by a eimple 
eamestneie which is ofteo eloquent, alwaji attraotiTe 
and impreerire. He can "ooonsel and charm," as he 
MjB of the aathor of Fnend$ in Couneil: and his worlcs 
are deeenredlj popolar here and in England. An 
excellent editkm of his essajs in thirtem Tolnmes has 
been recentlj issued by Longmans. EtcreaUmu qf a 
CbniUry Panon, TKt Camm*nplaet PkUoaophert TTU 
Grower noughts of a flniiUry Parson, leinart Hourt in 
Town^ l4$»on$ qf Middle Age, C<mnml and Oomfori from 
a dig PulpU, and Changed AtptcU of Unchanged Tnttki 
■le the titles of his chief works.] 

It is interesting to look at the yariooB arts 
and devices by which men hare Qot On. Ju- 
dicioos puffing is a great thing. Bat it most 
be very judicious. Some people irritate one 
by their constant stories as to their own great 
doings. I have known people who had really 
done considerable things, yet who did not get 
the credit they deserved, just because they 
were given to vapouring of what they had 
done. It is much better to have friends and 
relatives to puff you, to record what a splendid 
fellow you are, and what wonderful events 
have befallen you. Even here, if you become 
known as one of a set who puff each other, 
your laudations will do harm instead of good. 
It is a grand thing to have relations and 
friends who have the power to actually confer 
material success. Who would not wiih to be 
DowB, that so he might be "taken care of?" 
Tou have known men at the bar, to whom 
some powerful relative gave a tremendous lift 
at starting in their profession. Of course this 
would in some cases only make their failure 
more tpparent, unless they were really equal 
to the work to which they were set There is 
a cry against Nepotism. It will not be shared 
in by the Nepoiea. It must be a fine thing to 
be one of them. Unhappily, they must always 
be a very small minority; and thus the cry 
Against them will be the voice of a great ma- 
jority. I cannot but observe that the names 
of men who hold canonries at cathedrals, and 

^From The Oomwumplaee Philosopher in Town and 
Oomttrg. By the author of The MeereaHons ^a OomOrg 
fwnon, Ac London : Longmans k Ca 



other valuable preferments in ike chuieh, art 
frequently the same as the name of the bish<9 
of the diocese. I do not complain of that. It 
is the plain intention of Providence that the 
children should suffer for their fathers' sins, 
and gain by their fathers' rise. It is utterly 
impossible to start all human beings for the 
race of life on equal terms. It is utterly im- 
possible to bring all men up to a rope stretched 
across the course, and make all start fair. If a 
man be a drunken blackguard, or a heartless 
fool, his children must suffer for it, must start 
at a disadvantage. No human power can pre* 
vent thoL And on the other hand, if a man 
be industrious and able, and rise to great emi- 
nence, his children gain by all this. Robert 
Stephenson had a splendid start, because old 
George his father got on so nobly. Lord 
Stanley entered political life at an imm^ f ^ 
advantage, because he was Lord Derby's son. 
And if any reader of this page had some valu- 
able office to give away, and had a son, bro- 
ther, or nephew who deserved it as well as any- 
body else, and who he could easily think de- 
served it a great deal better than anybody else, 
I have little doubt that the reader would give 
that valuable office to the son, brother, or ne- 
phew. I have known, indeed, magnanimous 
men who acted otherwise; who in exercising 
abundant patronage suffered no nepotism. It 
was a positive disadvantage to be related to 
these men; they would not give their relatives 
ordinary justice^ The fact of your being con- 
nected with them made it tolerably sure that 
you would never get anything they had to 
give. All honour to such men! Tet they sur- 
pass average humanity so far, that I do not se- 
verely blame those who act on lower motives. 
I do not find much fault with a certain bishop 
who taught me theology in my youth, because 
I see that he has made his son a canon in his 
cathedral I notice, without indignation, that 
the individual who holds the easy and lucra- 
tive office of associate in certain courts of law 
bears the same name with the chief -justice. 
Tou have heard how Lord Ellenborough was 
once out riding on horseback, when word was 
brought him of the death of a man who held a 
sinecure office with a revenue of some thousands 
a year. Lord Ellenborough had the right of 
appointment to that office. He instantly re- 
solved to appoint his son. But the thought 
struck him that he might die before reaching 
home; he might fall from his horse, or the like. 
And so the eminent judge took from his pocket 
a piece of paper and a pencil, and then and 
there wrote upon his saddle a formal appoint- 
ment of his son to that wealthy place. And as 
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it WM a place which notoriously was to be given, 
not to a man who should deserre it, bat merely 
to a man who might be lacky enough to get it, 
I do not know that Lord Ellenborough deserved 
to be gieatly blamed. In any case, his son, 
as he quarterly pocketed the large payment for 
doing nothing, would doubtless hold the blame 
of mankind as of very little account 

But whether you Qet On by having friends 
who cry you up, or by htving friends who can 
materially advance you, of course it is your 
luck to have such friends. We all know that 
it is "the accident of an accident" that makes 
a man succeed to a peerage or an eHtate. And 
though trumpeting be a great fact and power, 
still your luck comes in to say whether the 
trumpet shall in your case be successful. One 
man, by judicious puffing, gets a great name; 
another, equally deserving, and apparently in 
exactly the same circumstances, fails to get it 
No doubt the dog who gets an ill name, even 
if he deserves the ill name, deserves it no more 
than various other sad dogs who pass soot free. 
Over all events, all means and ends in this 
world, there rules God's inscrutable sovereignty. 
And to our view, that direction appears quite 
arbitrary. " One shall be taken, and the other 
left" "Jacob have I loved, and Esau have I 
hated." " Hath not the potter power over the 
clay, of the same lump to make one vessel unto 
honour, and another unto dishonour?" A sar- 
castic London periodical lately declared that 
the way to attain eminence in a certain walk 
of life was to "combine mediocrity of talent 
with family affliction." And it is possible that 
instances might be indicated in which that 
combination led to very considerable position. 
But there are many more cases in which the 
two things co-existed in a very high deg^'ee 
without leading to any advancement whatso- 
ever. It is all luck again. 

A way in which small men sometimes Get 
On is by finding ways to be helpful to bigger 
men. Those bigger men have occasional op- 
portunities of helping thoM who have been 
helpful to them. If you yourself, or some near 
relation of yours, yield effectual support to a 
candidate at a keenly contested county elec- 
tion, you may possibly be repaid by influence 
in your favour brought to bear upon the gov- 
ernment of the day. From a bishopric down 
to a beadleship I have known such means serve 
valuable ends. It is a great thing to have any 
link, however humble, and however remote, 
that connects you with a secretary of state, or 
any member of the administration. Political 
tergiversation is a great thing. Judicious 
imtiing, at a critical period, will generally 



secure some one considerable reward. In a 
conservative institution to stand almost alone 
in professing very liberal opinions, or in a 
liberal institution to stand almost alone in 
professing conservative opinions, will probably 
cause you to Get On. The leaden of parties 
are likely to reward those who among the 
faithless are faithful to them, and who hold 
by them under difficulties. Still, luck eomea 
in here. While some will attain great rewards 
by professing opinions very inconsistent with 
their position, others by doing the same thinga 
merely bring themselves into universal ridicule 
and contempt. It is a powerful thing to have 
abundant impudence, to be quite ready to ask 
for whatever you want Worthier men wait 
till their merits are found out: you don't 
You may possibly get what you ask, and then 
you may snap your fingers in the face of the 
worthier man. By a skilful dodge A got some- 
thing which ought to have come to B. Still A 
can drive in dignity past B, covering him with 
mud from his chariot-wheela There was a man 
in the last century who was made a bishop by 
George III. for having published a poem on 
the death of George II. That poem declared 
that George II. was removed by Providence to 
heaven because he was too good for this worid. 
You know what kind of man George II. was: 
you know whether even Bishop Porteus could 
possibly have thought he was speaking the 
truth in publishing that most despicable piece 
of toadyism. Yet Bishop Porteus was realty 
a good man, and died in the odour of sanetiiy. 
He was merely a little yielding. Hooastjr 
would have stood in the way of his Getting 
On; and so honesty had to make way for the 
time. Many people know that a certain bishop 
was to have been made Arohbishop of Gantcr- 
bury, but that he threw away his chance by aa 
act of ii^ udicious honesty. On one oeearioo be 
opposed the court, under very strong eoa s cien- 
tious convictions of duty. If he had Joal lai 
still, and refrained from bearing testimany ta 
what he held for truth, he would have Ooi Oft 
much farther than he ever did. I am very mu% 
the good man never regretted that be had aeled 
honestly. 

Judicious obscurity is often a nuom tor ad- 
vancing a man. Too know nothing to hia pn- 
judice. Eminent men have alwaya tone eae> 
mies: there are those who will leenUy haU 
them just because they are eminent: and no 
one can say how or when the most faiajgnmeaai 
enemy may have an opporinnity to pat a apoka 
in the wheel, and npast the coadi in wbich an 
eminent man is advancing to what wonld hnvn 
crowned his life While notkl^ can ba asm 
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certain than tliai if yon know nothing at all 
about a man you know no harm of him. 
There are many people who will oppose a man 
seeking for any end just because they know 
him. They don*t care about a total stranger 
gaining the thing desired; but they cannot 
bear that any one they know should reach it. 
They cannot make up their mind to that 
Tou remember a curious fact brought out by 
Cardinal Wiseman in his Lives of the Last 
Four Popes. There are certain European 
kings who have the right to veto a pope. 
Though the choice of the conclave fall on him, 
these kings can step in and say, No. They 
are called to give no reason. They merely say, 
Whoever is to be pope, it shall not be that 
man. And the cardinal shows us that as 
surely as any man seems likely to be elected 
pope who has ever been Papal ambassador at 
the court of any of those kings, so surely does 
the king at whose court he was veto him! In 
short, the king is a man; and he cannot bear 
that any one he knows should be raised to the 
mystical dignity of the Papacy. But the mon- 
airh has no objection to the election of a man 
whom he knows nothing about And as the 
more eminent cardinals are sure to have become 
known, more or less intimately, to all the kings 
who have the right to veto, the man elected 
pope is generally a very obscure and insignifi- 
cant cardinal. Then there is a pleasant feel- 
ing of superiority and patronage in advancing 
a small man, a man smaller than yourself. 
You may have known men who were a good 
deal consulted as to the filling up of vacant 
offices in their own profession who made it 
their rule strongly to recommend men whose 
talent was that of decent mediocrity, and 
never to mention men of really shining ability. 
And if you suggest to them the names of two 
or three persons of very high qualifications as 
suitable to fill the vacant place, you will find 
the most vigorous methods instantly employed 
to make sure that, whoever may be successful, 
it shall not be one of these. "Oh, he would 
never do!" 

It Lb worth remembering, as further proof 
how little you can count on any means cer- 
tainly conducing to the end of Getting On, 
that the most opposite courses of conduct have 
led men to great success. To be the toady of 
a great man is a familiar art of self-advance- 
ment : there onoe was a person who by doing 
extremely dirty work for a notorious peer at- 
tained a considerable place in the government 
of this country. But it is a question of luck 
after all. Sometimes it has been the making 
of a man to insult a duke, or to bully a chief- 



justice. It made him a popular favonrit*; H 
enlisted general sympathy on his aide; it 
gained him credit for nerve and courage. 
But public feeling, and the feeling of the dis- 
pensers of patronage in all walks of life oscil- 
lates so much, that at different times the most 
contradictory qualities may commend a man 
for preferment. You may have known a man 
who was much favoured by those in power 
though he was an extremely outspoken, inju- 
dicious, and almost reckless person. It is 
only at rare intervals that such a man finds 
favour: a grave, steady, and reliable man, 
who will never say or do anything outrageous, 
is for the most part preferred. And now and 
then you may find a highly cultivated congre- 
gation, wearied by having had for its minister 
for many years a remarkably correct and ju- 
dicious though tiresome preacher, makhig 
choice for his successor of a brilliant and 
startling orator, very deficient in taste and 
sense. A man's luck, in all these cases, will 
appear, if it bring him into notice just at the 
time when his special characteristics are held 
in most estimation. If for some specific pur- 
pose you desire to have a horse which has only 
three legs, it is plain that if two horses pre- 
sent themselves for your choice, one with three 
legs and the other with four, you will select 
and prefer the animal with three. It will be 
the iMst, so far as concerns yon. And its good 
luck will appear in this, that it has come to 
your notice just when your liking happened to 
be a somewhat peculiar one. In like manner 
you may find people say. In filling np this 
place at the present time we don't want a 
clever man, or a well-informed man, or an 
accomplished and presentable man : we want 
a meek man, a humble man, a man who will 
take snubbing freely, a rough man, a man 
like ourselves. And I have known many 
cases, in which, of several competitors, one 
was selected just for the possession of qualities 
which testified his inferiority to the others. 
But then, in this case, that which was absol- 
utely the worst was the best for the particular 
case. The people wanted a horse with three 
legs: and when such an animal presented 
itself, they very naturally preferred him to 
the other horses which had four legs. The 
horses with four legs naturally complained of 
the choice, and thought themselves badly used 
when the screw was taken in preference. 
They were wrong. There are places for which 
a rough man is better than a smooth one, a 
dirty man than a clean one, in the judgment 
(that is) of the people who have the filling up 
of the place. I certainly think their judgment 
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U wrong. But it is their judgment, and of 
coarse they act upon it. 

Ab regards the attainment of very great and 
nnoBoal wealth by business or the like, it is 
very plain how much there is of luck. A cer- 
tain degree of business talent is of course ne- 
cessary in the man who rises in a few years 
from nothing to enormous wealth: but it is 
Providence that says who shall draw the great 
prize; for other men with just as much ability 
and industry entirely fail. Talent and industry 
in business may make sure, unless in very ex- 
traordinary circumstances, of decent success: 
but Providence fixes who shall make four 
hundred thousand a year. The race is not to the 
swift, nor the battle to the strong, nor riches 
to men of understanding — that is, their riches 
are not necessarily in proportion to their under- 
standing. Trickery and cheating, not crossed 
by ill luck, may gain great wealth. I shall 
not name several instances which will occur to 
every one. But I suppose, my friend, that 
you and I would cut off our right hand before 
we should Get On in worldly wealth by such 
means as these. You must make up your 
mind, however, that you will not be envious 
when you see the fine house, and the horses 
and carriages of some successful trickster. 
All this indeed might have been had, but you 
would not have it at the price. That worldly 
success is a great deal too dear which is to be 
gained only by sullying your integrity. And 
I gladly believe that I know many men whom 
no material bribe would tempt to what is 
mean or dishonest. 

There is something carious in the feeling 
which many people cherish towards an ac- 
quaintance who becomes a successful man. 
Getting On gives some people mortal offence. 
To them success is an unpardonable crime. 
They absolutely hate the man that Gets On. 
Timon, you remember, lost the affection of 
those who knew him when he was ruined: but 
depend upon it, there are those who would 
have hated Timon much worse had he suddenly 
met some great piece of good fortune. I have 
already said that these envious and malicious 
people can better bear the success of a man 
whom they do not know. They cannot stand 
it when an old school-companion shoots ahead. 
They cannot stand it when a man in their 
own profession attains to eminence. They 
diligently thwart such an one*8 plans, and 
then chuckle over their failure, saying, with 
looks of deadly malice, " Ah, this will do him 
a great deal of good!'* 

But now, my reader, I am abont to stop. 
Lei me briefly sum np my philosophy of 



Getting On. It is this: A wise nun in this 
world will not set his heart on Getting On, and 
will not push very much to Get On. He will 
do his best, and humbly take, with thankful- 
ness, what the hand above sends him. It is 
not worth while to push. The whole machinery 
that tends to earthly success is so capricious 
and uncertain in its action, that no man caa 
count upon it, and no wise man will. A 
chance word, a look, the turning of a straw, 
may make your success or mar it A man 
meets you on the street, and says. Who is the 
person for such a place, great or small: you 
suddenly think of somebody, and say. He is 
your man : and the thing is settled. A hun- 
dred poor fellows are disappointed. You did 
not know about them, or their names did not 
occur to you. You put your hand into a hat, 
and drew out a name. You stuck a hook into 
your memory, and this name came out. And 
that has made the man's fortune. And tht 
upshot of the whole matter is, that such an in- 
finitude of little fortuitous circumstances may 
either further or prevent our Getting On : the 
whole game is so complicated, that the right 
and happy course is humbly to do your duty 
and leave the issue with God. Let me say ii 
again : " Seekest thou great things for thyselff 
Seek them not!'* It is not worth while. All 
your seeking will not make you sure of getting 
them: the only things you will make sure of 
will be fever and toil and suspense. We shall 
not push, or scheme, or dodge for worldlj 
success. We shall sacoeed exactly as well; 
and we shall save ourselves much that is weari- 
some and degrading. Let us trust in God, mj 
friend, and do right, and we shall Get On aa 
much as he thinks good for us. And ii is noi 
the greatest thing to Get On — I mean* to Gel 
On in nutters that begin and end npoti'ihis 
world. There is a progress in which we art 
sure of success if we earnestly aim at ii, whiek 
is the best Getting On of all Lei na "grow 
in grace." Let us try, by God's aid, to grow 
better, kinder, humbler, more paiieni, moiw 
earnest to do good to alL If ike genn of iha 
better life be implanted in us by the blessed 
Spirit, and tended by him day by day; if ww 
trust our Saviour and love onr God, tlMB oar 
whole existence, here and hereafter, wlQ be a 
glorious progress from good to bailer. W« 
shall always be Getting On. 



FORTUNK 

Fortune, men s^Tt dolb give too orooh to 
But yet she never gave enovgli to any* 



IMBORIPnON. 
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THE FATAL WHISPER 

A whiter itole upon the air, 

A Tigue, onoertain Mmnd; 
LooMly it floated hert and there, 

Sailing and circling round, 
like thoee light ipider-threada thait ftray 
Aboat on a oalm lammer^s day. 

Whererer two or three were met^ 
It^ eddying, near them drew; 

And then, as if in motion aet 
By their lipa* breath, it flew 

Away to othen, that like these 

Oanght it, and lent it with the breeie. 

And thoi it sailed and circled on, 

A faint and formless thing; 
Yet many felt when it was gone 

It left a trailing sting; 
Sneh as the swimmer feels when he 
Meets the medusa in the 



At length it lighted l—round the frame 

Of a strong man it coiled : 
His eyes, they flashed into a flame, 

His bosom heaved and boiled ; 
His heart was seised with piercing pains, 
blood was poisoned in his veins. 



Against this subtle foe he fought^ 

But fought without avail ; 
Its nature and its source he sou^ti 

But only sought to fail : 
Though Dumy knew, yet none would speak. 
To tell him where he was to seek. 

Gould he but traoe from whence it oame. 

He there might find its cure ; 
A breath, a hint, a word, a name. 

Might health and hope insure; 
But name, or word, or hint, or breath 
Gomes not to shield his soul from death. 



spirits droop, his strength departs, 

His flesh falls off his bones ; 
Awake, he stammers and he starts, 

And in his sleep he moans : 
He shuns the crowd ; and, as he walks 
Alone, unto himself he tidks. 

At last he sinks upon his bed. 

Never to rise again ; 
One thought runs through hbi weary bead. 

And racks his wandering brain : 
That Whisper faint, that vagnnt sound. 
Has brought the strong man to the ground ! 



Hie slander of a silly tongue 

Broke down a spirit brave; 
Its poisoned folds around him dung^ 

And dragged him to the grave : 
While those who could have saved stood by* 
And saw him perish by a lie ! 

Biv. Db. M'Giluvbai; 



INSCRIPTION 

ni ▲ BiAunruL ritbiat galled faibt bowi& 

Airy spirits, you who love 
Cooling bow'r, or shady grove; 
Streams that murmur as they flow» 
Zephyrs bland that softly blow: 

Babbling echo, or the tale 
Of the love-lorn nightingale; 
Hither, airy spirits, come. 
This is your peculiar home. 

If you love a verdant glade. 
If you love a noontide shade. 
Hither, sylphs and fairies, fly, 
Unobeerv'd of earthly eye. 

Gome, and wander ev*ry night. 
By the moonbeam's glimm*ring Ugln^ 
And again at early day 
Brush the silver dews away. 

Mark where first the daisies blow. 
Where the bluest violets grow : 
Where the sweetest linnet sings. 
Where the earliest cowslip springs. 

Gome, and mark within what bush 
Builds the blackbird or the thrush; 
Great his joy who first espies. 
Greater his who spares the 



Gome, and walk the haUow'd boVkv 
Chase the insect from the flow'r; 
Little offices like these 
Gentle souls and 



Mortals ! f orm*d of gros se r elay, 
F^rom our haunts keep far away; 
Or, if you should dare appear. 
See that you from vice are dear* 

Folly's minion, fashion's fool. 
Mad ambition's restless tool. 
Slave of passion, slave of powY, 
Fly, ah, fly ! this tranquU bowVl 



no 



THB HUMBLB-BES. 



Son of av*rioe, fool of froft, 
Wretch ! of Hcat'ii aUiorr'd th« most, 
I<eam io pitj othen* WAnti^ 
Or aroid thete hallow*d haantii 

Eye unoonioiooi of a tear, 
When ai&iction'i train appear; 
Heart that never hear'd a ugh 
For another, come not nigh. 

But ye darling song of heav*n, 
Giving freely what was giv*n ; 
You, whose lib*ral hands dispense 
The blessings of benevolence ; 

Ton, who wipe the tearfol eye; 
Yon, who stop the rising sigh ; 
Ton, whose souls have understood 
The luxury of doing good — 

Oome, ye happy virtuous few, 
Open is my bow'r to you ; 
Ton these mossy banks may press; 
Tou, each guardian fay shall bless. 

Mas. Hahnab Moeb. 



THE LIFE OP A NATURALIST.* 

The adventures and viciHsitudes which have 
fkllen to my lot, initead of tending to diminish 
the fervid enthusiasm of my nature, have im- 
parted a toughness to my bodily constitution, 
naturally strong, and to my mind, naturally 
buoyant, an elasticity such as to assure me that 
though somewhat old, and considerably de- 
nuded, in the frontal r^on, I could yet per- 
form on foot a Journey of any length, were I 
sure that I should thereby add materially to 
our knowledge of the ever-interesting creatures 
which have for so long a time occupied my 
thoughts by day, and filled my dreams with 
pleasant images. Nay, had I a new lease of 
life presented to me, I should choose for it the 
Tery occupations in which I have been engaged. 

And, reader, the life which I have led haa 
been in some respects a singular one. Think 
of a person, intent on such pursuits is mine 
have been, aroused at early dawn from his 
rude couch on the alder-fringed brook of some 
northern valley, or in the midst of some yet 
onexplored forest of the West, or perhaps on 
the soft and warm sands of the Florida shores. 
And listening to the pleasing melodies of song- 
sters innumerable saluting the magnificent 
orb, from whose radiant influence the creatures 
of many worlds receive life and light. Be- 
ireahed and reinvigorated by healthful rest, he 



Starts upon his feet, gathers up hia ftore of 
curiosities, buckles on his knapsack, shoulden 
his trusty firelock, says a kind word to hit 
faithful dog, and re-commences his pursuit of 
zoological knowledge. Now the morning ia 
spent, and a squirrel or a trout afford kim a 
repast. Should the day be warm, he reposes 
for a time under the shade of some tree. The 
woodland choriaters again burst forth into aong, 
and he starts anew to wander wherever his 
fancy may direct him, or the objects of his 
search may lead him in pursuit. When even- 
ing approaches, and the birds are sem betaking 
themselves to the retreats, he looks for some 
place of safety, erects his shed of green boughs, 
kindles his fire, prepares his meal, and aa the 
widgeon or blue-winged teal, or perhapa the 
breast of a turkey or a steak of venison, sends 
its delicious perfumes abroad, he enten into 
his parchment-bound Journal the remarkable 
incidents and facts that have occurred in the 
course of the day. Darkness haa now drawn 
her sable curtain over the scene; hia repast Is 
finished, and kneeling on the earth, he raises 
his soul to Heaven, grateful for the protection 
that has been granted to him, and the sense 
of the divine presence in this solitary place. 
Then wiHhing a cordial good-night to all the 
dear friends at home, the American woodsman 
wraps himself up in his blanket, and closing 
his eyes soon falls into that comfortable sleep 
which never fails him on such oceasiona, 

Jon 



THE HUMBLE-BE& 

Aught unsavoury or undean 
Hath my insect never seen. 
But violets and bilberry-beUs, 
Maple-sap and daffodeh. 
Clover oateh-fly, adder^s-toDgue, 
And brier-roses, dwelt among; 
All beside was unknown wasK 
All was picture as he passed. 



Wiser far than human 
Tellow-breeehed philosophst^ 
Seeing only what Is fair, 
Sipping only what is sweei, 
Thou dost mock at fate and 

Leave the chaff and take tlie 
When the fierce north-western blast 
Cools sea and land so far and ht^ 
Thou already slumberest deep; 
Woe and want thon eans*t outalsspi 
Want and woe whifoh tortve ns^ 
Thy sleep makes ridionlooB. 

B. Walbo 
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FAMOUS PRISOKERa 

CASANOVA. 

Among the most noteworthy and oonsplcuons 
peraonagee of the eighteenth century, a man 
that might be called a fine bird if fine feathers 
make one, was the Signor Qiovanni Oiaoomo 
Casanova di Seingaalt Arrayed in the richest 
garments of the pictoresqne period and conn- 
try in which he lived, garments that were never 
paid for, Casanova went from court to court 
of Europe, delighting everybody with his airy 
bravado and his graceful insolence, winning 
the hearts of the women and borrowing the 
money of the men, until there remained for 
him no longer a theatre for the practice of his 
arts and the display of his attractions. In 
ibiographical writings he Lb mentioned as the 
Don Juan of his time ; but the Don Juan of 
the dramatic or the lyric stage was a modest 
and retiring person in comparison with the 
Venetian adventurer. He went to visit Vol- 
taire at Femey, and Frederick the Great at 
Sans Souci ; he saw, but does not seem to have 
fascinated, Catherine II. at St. Petersbuig, 
And gained some favour with Pope Benedict 
XIV. at Rome; he met Qeorge III. and the 
Chevalier d'Eon in London, and encountered 
Cagliostro at Aix — Cagliostro, who, alone of 
all his contemporaries, was altogether as ac- 
complished and magnificent a charlatan and 
beggar as himself. From his social triumphs 
in such illustrious company.. Casanova came 
<down often to most ignoble straits, and was 
forced to sorry expedients, for so great a man, 
to make a living. 

Perhaps the most respectable position he 
ever occupied, until the lettered close of his 
remarkable career, was as a member of the 
•orchestra, in 1745, of the theatre of San 
Samuele in Venice. Here he played for some 
time, in one of his intervals of impecuniosity, 
until he could refit his wardrobe and organize 
his plans for another campaign. Such scamps 
xarely come to a good end, and yet the last 
twelve years of Casanova's life were spent in 
creditable — nay, honourable employment, as 
the librarian of Count Wald^tein of Bohemia, 
in whose well -stored alcoves he wrote the 
History qf Poland, and prepared a translation 
«f the Iliad, 

At daybreak on the morning of the 26th 
July, 1755» when Casanova was living as a 
man of fashion in Venice, the grand-master, 
acting under the orders of the much-dreaded 
council of ten, entered his chamber and bade 



him instantly rise, dress himself, gather up 
all his manuscripts, and follow where he, the 
grand-master, should lead. 

Upon questioning his authority and receiv- 
ing for answer that it was on the part of tha 
tribunal — a word which almost turned Casa- 
nova into stone — that the arrest was made, 
our fine gentleman put on a laeed shirt, and 
his best habit, and otherwise obeyed. They 
got into a gondola and were carried to the 
house of the grand-master, from which Casa- 
nova was presently conveyed along the Qrand 
Canal to the quay of the prisons, where, dis- 
embarking with the guard, he was made to 
enter a building, ascend several flights of 
stairs, traverse a gallery, and cross the canal, 
to another building opposite, by a bridge. It 
was the Bridge of Sighs. 

On his way Casanova passed through tha 
very hall of the council, and arriving upon the 
floor above it was confined in a small cell 
communicating with a great garret, where, 
with other prisoners, he was allowed at stated 
times to walk. It was that part of the prison 
which was known by the descriptive and me- 
morable title of " Under the Leads." 

It need hardly be said that with so fertile a 
mind and irrepressible a spirit as he possessed, 
Casanova entertained, from the very moment 
of his incarceration, the idea of escape. For- 
tune favoured him at the start In wandering 
about the old garret he found an iron bolt, of 
the thickness of an ordinary walking-cane, and 
twenty inches in length, which he eiharpened 
upon a piece of loose marble from the walls, 
into a sort of pike. With this he undertook 
to cut his way through the floor, which was of 
three thicknesses, into the apartment below. 

It was a work of great difficulty. Fearing 
that the hole to be made under his bed would 
be discovered by the servants when they came 
to sweep his cell, he feigned a cough, and by a 
cut upon the finger stained his handkerchief 
with blood to corroborate his assertion of 
hemorrhage produced by the dust. In this 
way he obtained an exemption from the sweep- 
ing of the cells, and went to work with a wilL 
It was only at night that he could proceed 
without fear of disturbance, and to work at 
night a lamp was indispensable. With a sauce- 
pan, the Lucca oil given him for his salad, 
and cotton wicks from the lining of his doublet, 
he improvised a lamp. But how to light it? 
Casanova was affected at times with an erup- 
tion upon his arm, and he brought it into 
immediate requisition for getting from the 
prison surgeon some flowers of sulphur. Then, 
under pretext of wishing a puinice stone for 
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alleylating toothache by nibbing, he prevailed 
apon the keeper Laarent to give him instead 
a piece of flint, with which, and the steel 
backle of his belt, he was able to prodace a 
flames 

Thus provided, he went on catting deeper 
and deeper into the floor, until he had almost 
reached the under surface, and he was able to 
fix upon the eve of the fete of St. Augustine, 
\ the 27th of August, as the time for his flight. 
But on the 25th a sad misfortune befel him. 
Laurent came suddenly into his cell, and in- 
formed him that he was to be immediately 
transferred to another cell. Casanova was in 
a measure consoled for the unhappy conclusion 
of his plan of escape in seeing that his arm- 
chair, in the bottom of which was concealed 
his iron pike, was to be taken to his new place 
of confinement 

Two hours after, Laurent, having discovered 
the opening in the floor of the cell just left 
vacant, broke in upon his prisoner with the 
bitterest taunts, demanding to know who it 
was that had supplied him with the tools with 
which he had cut through the planks. Casa- 
nova startled Laurent by the declaration that 
he himself had furnished all the materials re- 
quisite for the work, and promised to reveal 
everything in the presence of a secretary — an 
offer which the frightened jailer was prompt 
to decline, since a revelation of this sort might 
have caused him to be hanged for his careless- 
ness. 

Lauront was therefore to some extent in 
Casanova's power, and the latter, profiting 
by this advantage, and furthermore cigoling 
the jailer by presents of money to his wife, 
obtained many little favours, such as the loan 
of books belonging to other prisoners. By 
means of one of these books he conducted a 
correspondence with two gentlemen, Marin 
Balbi, a Venetian noble and monk, and the 
Count Andre Asquin, who were confined in 
the room immediately over his head. Their 
notes were secreted in the pocket formed be- 
tween the parchment at the back and the body 
of the volume, and Casanova was even adroit 
enough to send his iron pike to Balbi in this 
way, by inducing Laurent to carry a pie to 
the monk in a dish which was placed upon 
the volume spread open in the middle, and 
used as a waiter. 

Balbi, armed with the pike, began at onoe 
to cut into the floor by way of establishing a 
communication with the cell of Casanova, and 
was making excellent progress, when a fellow- 
prisoner was introduced into this latter apart- 
ment. 



The new-comer was an ill-looking wretch,, 
whose wife was the daughter of a secretary of 
the council, and had himself served as a spy in 
the employment of the grand-master, so that 
it was necessary to act towards him with great 
cireumspection. Casanova worked upon his 
fears and his superstition, inducing him to 
believe that upon a certain night — the time 
agreed upon between Balbi and himself for 
effecting their escape — a messenger from 
Heaven would descend to deliver them from 
the prison. At length the night arrived, the 
monk overhead pierced the ceiling, and Can- 
nova ascended to the next floor, taking with 
him his companion, who was in a condition of 
abject terror. 

At the last moment, when an opening had 
been easily effected from the upper cell, directly 
under the leads, to the roof, the courage of 
the Count Andre Asquin failed him, and Can- 
nova and Balbi, leaving also behind them the 
trembling ex-spy, made their way to the top 
of the building, armed with an iron pike and 
carrying long ropes, made of strips of clothing, 
with which they hoped to effect a descent to 
the ground. The roof was steep, and rendered 
slippery by a dense mist ; the moon had gone 
down ; far below them lay Venice, and as tktj 
crawled to the ridge pole, it was at the momen- 
tary risk of sliding off and being dashed t» 
pieces against the pavement. 

After vainly endeavouring to find some bolt 
or beam to which he might attach their oords, 
Casanova went on a voyageof exploration anmnd 
the roof, peering across the blacknem of tht 
intervening space at the dock-tower of fli. 
Mark's, which rose darkly above them, boi 
finding no way by which Uiey conld get down 
from their dizzy elevation. When the eflbri 
seemed almost hopeless a garret window waa 
discovered at an apparently inacrfiible point 
below them. By means of a ladder left upon 
the roof, very perilously a^jnsted by them, 
the monk and the chevalier managed to gain 
an entrance by the window into the gairei, 
from which they made their way, liUle by 
little, to the lower apartments, paming throogk 
the grand audience gallery, and ailaai, la 
the early morning, when the Janitor ease to 
open the building, walking leianreiy down the 
grand staircase, nnqnestioiied, into the open 
air. 

Casanova met with many adventem on kk 
way to the frontier (paaaing one nigki nndv 
the hospitable roof of a U^ ofiker of the 
police, who had left home in leaidi of Um), 
but at length gaining a plaee of laftiy wittoni 
the Jniiadiction of Veniee, wlMuea ka iPi^ nsl 
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long afterwards to Pftris, and recounted his 
hair-breadth 'scapes with great eclat in the 
drawing-rooms of that wonder-loving capitaL 



BARON TRENCK. 

Frederick Baron Trench was the son of a 
high officer in the Prussian army, and cousin- 
german of the famous Trench, colonel of 
PandouTB in the service of Maria Theresa. At 
the age of eighteen the baron became an officer 
of the body-guard of Frederick II., and was 
greatly in favour with that sovereign. Young, 
handsome, of approved courage, he had many 
enemies, among whom, unfortunately, he had 
soon to number the king himself. One reason 
that was given for the change in the royal dis- 
position towards Trench was that he had made 
himself acceptable in the eyes of the Princess 
Amelia, the king's sister. Carlyle altogether 
discredits this affaire du cceur; and, indeed, 
throughout his life of Frederick II., mentions 
Trenck only in most contemptuous Garlylese, 
as a fraud, a babbling, conceited, empty fel- 
low, who had not quite got his deserts. What- 
ever may have been the cause of Frederick's 
dislike, it is certain that it was manifested in 
a very decided way. 

An imprudent correspondence with his cousin, 
the Austrian, was made the pretext of his 
earliest imprisonment in the castle of Glatz. 
Trenck, who could not conceive that a man of 
his rank and distinction should remain long 
in duress, wrote a somewhat bold letter to the 
king, demanding to be tried by a military 
tribunal Frederick did not respond, and 
Trenck, seeing that h,is place in the royal 
body-guard had been given to another, after 
peace had been concluded, began to meditate 
upon escape. 

His first attempt ended quickly in mortify- 
ing failure. He had won over many of the 
guards of the castle by a liberal use of money, 
with which he was abundantly supplied. Two 
of them agreed to aid him and accompany him 
in his flight, but the three most imprudently 
desired to carry off with them an officer who 
had been condemned to ten years' imprison- 
ment in the same fortress. 

When all their preparations had been made, 
this scoundrel, whom Trenck had loaded with 
favours, betrayed them, and received his par- 
don as the price of his perfidy. One of the 
officers was warned in time to save himself, 
and the other got off with a year's confinement, 
bjr dint of Trench's money. As for the baron 



himself, from this day forward he was morr 
narrowly guarded. But years afterwards the 
villain who had sold them, meeting Trenck at 
Warsaw, received the chastisement he deserved, 
and, desiring satisfaction with weapons, was< 
left dead on the spot. 

The king was greatly irritated at the dis- 
covery of this plot, wMch seemed to him to* 
confirm the imputations against the prisoner: 
Solicited a short time before by Trench's- 
mother to set her son at liberty, he had replied* 
in terms that gave her reason to hope for his 
pardon after a year spent in prison. But 
Trenck had not been advised of this, and his 
more rigorous treatment drove him to fresh 
efforts to gain lus freedom ; effi>rts which the* 
good nature or the well-paid complicity of his 
keepers greatly favoured. 

Our hero's second attempt covered him at 
once with mud and ridicule. He was confined 
in a tower looking out upon the town. 

By making a saw of a pocket-knife the baroa 
was enabled to cut through three bars of his- 
window-grating. An officer then procured himi 
a file, with which he severed five more. Then, 
with a rope made of strips of leather cut from, 
hii portmanteau and of the coverlet of his bed,, 
he slid down without accident to the ground. 
The night was dark and rainy, and all things- 
favour^ the fugitive. But an unexpected 
difficulty presented itself in a sewer, which he^ 
was compelled to cross in order to reach the* 
town, and there the luckless baron floundered, 
being neither able to advance nor to retire, 
and was at last fain to call upon the sentinel 
to extricate hinL 

Eight days only had elapsed after this most ab* 
surd and unfortunate adventure, when Trenck, 
with unparalleled audacity, had nearly gained 
his liberty in a way wholly unpremeditated. 
The commandant of the castle made him m 
visit of inspection, and improved the oppor- 
tunity of giving this desperate young fellow 
a lecture on his frequent attempts at escape, 
by which he said his crime had been seriously 
aggravated in the king's estimation. 

The baron fired up at the word crime, and 
demanded to know for how long a term he had 
been consigned to the fortress. The comman- 
dant replied that an officer who had been de- 
tected in a treasonable correspondence with the 
enemies of his country could never expect the 
pardon of the king. The hilt of the comman- 
dant's sword was within easy and tempting 
grasp ; there were only a sentinel and an officer 
of the guard in attendance ; it seemed a golden 
moment; Trenck seized it, in seising the sword, 
rushing rapidly from the room, hurling the 
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«entinel and the officer down the stain, and 
cutting hiB way ont of the building. 

He leaped Uie fint rampart and fell upon 
his feet in the fosse; he leaped the second 
rampart, a yet more daring and perilous ven- 
ture, and again fell upon his feet, without so 
much as losing hold of the major's sword. 
There was not time for the garrison to load a 
piece, and no one was disposed to pursue the 
baron along the steep way he had chosen. It 
was a considerable detour from the interior of 
the castle to the outer rampart, and Trenck 
would have had a good half-hour's start of his 
pursuers had fortune, so far propitious, con- 
tinued to favour him. A. sentry with a fixed 
bayonet opposed him in a narrow passage; the 
baron cut him down. 

Another sentry ran after him; Trenck at- 
tempted to jump over a palisade, but caught 
his foot between two of the timbers beyond all 
hope of extrication, seeing that the unreason- 
Able sentry held on to it with dogged persist- 
ence until aid arrived, and thus our hopeful 
runaway was carried back to the castle and put 
under stricter surveillance than ever. 

Lieutenant Bach, who every four days 
mounted guard near him, was a very quarrel- 
some fellow, and was always challenging and 
slashing his comrades. One day this terrible 
man, seated on Trench's bed, was recount- 
ing to him how he had pinked Lieutenant 
Schell the evening before, when Trenck said 
to him: 

" If I were not a prisoner, you should not 
wound me with impunity, for I know how to 
handle a sword myself. " 

Bach immediately had foils brought, and 
Trenck touched him on the chest. He left the 
room in a fury without saying a word, and 
presently came back with cavalry sabres, offer- 
ing one of which to Trenck, he said : 

"Now, my hectoring blade, we shall see 
what you can do." 

The baron protested against it; Bach in- 
aisted ; they fought, and the baron gave Bach 
A wound in the right arm. Throwing aside 
his sabre, the disabled man instantly embraced 
Trenck, crying out: 

"You are my master, friend Trenck; yon 
ahall have your liberty as sure as my name is 
Bach." 

Talking the matter over with him afterwards, 
he told the baron that it would be impossible 
for him to get away safely unless the officer of 
the guard went with him ; that for himself he 
was ready to make any sacrifice for him short 
•of his honour, and that to desert, being on 
fpuMrd, would be dishonourable. But he pro- 



mised him every assistance, and the next day 
he brought to him Lieutenant Schell, saying; 
"Here's your man." Schell vowed perfect 
devotion, and the two immediately b^^an to 
concert measures for getting off. 

Their project was precipitated in conse- 
quence of Schell's having discovered that he 
had been betrayed to the commandant. A 
fellow officer, Lieutenant Schroeder, gave him 
the intelligence in full time for him to have 
saved himself, and even oflfered to accompany 
him ; but Schell, faithful to Trenck, reftiaed 
to abandon hiuL Unwilling to risk an ar- 
rest by delay, however, he went at once to 
Trenck's room, carrying him a sabre, and said 
to him: 

"My friend, we are betrayed; follow me, 
and do not permit my enemies to take ma 
alive." Trenck tried to speak, but he seiaad 
his hand, repeating, "Follow me, we have noi 
a moment to lose." 

Schell passed the sentinel with Trenck, say- 
ing to that soldier, " Remain here; I am to 
take your prisoner to the officers' quartera.** 
They went rapidly in that direction, but sud- 
denly turned off in quite the opposite OM, 
hoping to pass under the arsenal as far as tht 
outer work, and then leap the palisades; Iwi 
meeting two officers, they were compelled to 
jump from the parapet, which at that point 
was not very high. Trenck alighted with only 
a scratch of the shoulder. Schell waa lesa for- 
tunate, and sprained his ankle. 

Upon gaining the country the two fbgiUrM 
were in a wretched case indeed. There was a 
thick fog and a frosty air; the groand waa 
covered with a deep snow cmsted over witk 
ice. Schell soon began to experience greti 
pain, and already they heard behind them the 
alarm-gun of the castle, and knew thai the 
stir of pursuit was going on. Trenck managed 
to carry or drag his companion along, and 
swam with him across the freexlng river NalMty 
where, for a short distance, it waa out of fofd, 
and then for many weary hours they wandsed 
in the cold and darkness, until mondag tomad 
them on the verge of perishing from haagv 
and the frost 

There was no help fof it but to apply at the 
nearest farm-house for food and some means of 
transportation. Aooordin^, th^ invented a 
story that Trendc, whose handa ScMl Ued 
behUid him, and who had ameand Ua hm 
with blood, was a enlprit Schell deaired to take 
without delay to the nearest Jastkeu He had 
kUled Schell's horee^ m the UeoteBaaVa ietkA 
ran, and caused him to sprain Ua ankk^ Mi- 
withstanding which ScheU hadglTHiUBaMM 
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■abre cuts, disabling him, and had anooeedtd 
in pinioning him, and now what he wanted 
was a vehicle to convey them to town. The 
story Schell told with great gravity to two 
peasants at the door of their house, when the 
elder of them, a man advanced in years, called 
the lieutenant by name, informing him that 
they were well known for deserters, as an 
officer, the evening previous, had been at the 
house of a farmer near by, and had given their 
names and a description of the clothes they 
wore, narrating, at the same time, all the cir- 
cumstances of their flight. 

But the old peasant, who had known Schell 
from having seen him often at the village when 
he was there in garrison, and who besides 
had a son in the lieutenant's company, had 
no thought of informing upon them, and 
though he begged hard for his horses, he yet 
permitted the runaways to take two fh>m the 
stable. 

And now behold them mounted upon frantic 
steeds, bareback, without their hats, which 
they had lost in leaving the castle, and flying 
across the country at full speed. Their gar- 
ments, their bare heads, their whole appear- 
ance told what they were ; but it was Christmas 
Day, and the inhabitants were all at church as 
they galloped along through the villages, and 
thus they escaped observation. 

On the very confines of Bohemia they ran a 
narrow risk of capture by a corps of hussars 
stationed upon the frontier; but a friendly 
brother officer, recognizing Schell, warned him 
of their danger, and they turned off upon 
another road. It was not long before they 
passed the boundary, and Trenck was at last 
free. His courage and resolution had at last 
been rewarded. 

But the baron was far from being a happy 
man. Pursued by the vengeance of Frederick, 
and sorely beset by Prussian spies, who tried 
to kidnap him, he wandered miserably about 
for many months, and subsequently took ser- 
vice in the Austrian army. Finally, after 
many wonderful adventures, he was basely 
given up by the governor and authorities of 
the town of Danzig to the Prussian king. 
This sad mischance completely demoralized 
Trenck. Though many opportunities were 
afforded him to get away from the escort that 
convoyed him to Prussia, he had not the spirit 
to do so. Again he was consigned to prison. 
This time they took him to Magdeburg and 
locked him up in the citadel. 

His subsequent life in the fortress of Mag- 
deburg was but a repetition of his previous 
unremitting efforts at escape; but he never 



again left the priaon until he was released by 
order of the king. He lived many years after 
his liberation, and was guillotined at Paris in 
the Revolution, at the same time with Andr6 
Chenier. 

J. R. Thomfsov.' 



THE PRISONER OF CHILLON. 

[Lord Byron wrote thb pooa at a imaU inn in tk# 
Tillage of Chichj, near lanwiitne, whero the weather de- 
tained him for a couple of daja. Francois de Bonni- 
Tard. the nibjeot of Uie poem, was bora in 14M. He 
studied at Turin, and in 1610 his unole reaigned to him 
the priory of 8t. Victor, on the outakirts of GeneTa. 
He became the defender of the independence of GeneTa 
against the Ihw de SaToye and the biabop. The dnk» 
descended upon the town with Atc hnndrsd men ; Bcm- 
niTard fled, but was betrayed and imprisoned at Qrolte 
for two years. His asal was undaunted ; he continued 
the struggle for liberty, and again in l&SO he was 
thrown into the prison of Chillon, whers he romained 
for six years. He was then released by the Tictorioua 
Bernois ; the republic of GeneTa heaped honours upon 
him as the deftnder of their liberties, and he died im 
1570. During the latter and happier days of hia lifo 
he established Tarious important institutions ; the col- 
lege and library of GeneTa are monuments to hia 
memory ; but Lord Byron's poem is the noblest menu* 
ment that could be raised to a hero.*] 

My hair is gray, but not with yean, 

Nor grew it white 

In a single night. 
As men's have grown from sudden fears : 
My limbs are bow'd, though not with toiL 

But mated with a vile repose. 
For they have been a dungeon's spoil. 

And mine has been the fate of those 
To whom the goodly earth and air 
Are bann'd, and barr*d — forbidden fare ; 



1 The information contained in these sketches is for 
the most part obtained fhmi a Franch work on the 
subject by M. F. Bernard. 

* The Chateau de Chillon Is situated between Clarsna 
and VilleneuTc, which last is at one extremity of the 
Lake of GeneTa. On its left aro the entnaoes of the 
Rhone, and oppoaite are the heights of Meillerie and 
the range of Alps aboTe Boreret and St. Gingo. Near 
it, on a hill behind, is a torrent ; below it, waahing its 
walls, the lake has been fkthomed to the depth of 800 
feet (French measure) ; within it aro a range of dun- 
geons, in which the early Reformers, and subsequently 
prisoners of state, wero confined. Aoroos one of the 
Taulta is a beam black with age, on whidi, it ia said, 
the condemned wero formerly executed. In the cells 
aro seTen pillars, or rather eight, one being half meiged 
in the wall ; in some of tluse aro rinp for the fetten 
and the fettered ; in the paTement the steps of Bonni- 
Tard haTc left their tr a ces he was confined hero seTsrai 
yearo. 
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Bni thii was for my fatliei'i faith 
I aalfer^d chaina and oonrted death; 
That father perish*d at the atake 
For teneta he would not fonake; 
And for the same hia lineal race 
In darkneaa found a dwelling-plaoe; 
We were seven— who now are one, 

Six in yonth, and one in age, 
Finish'd as thej had hegun, 

Proud of Persecution's rage; 
One in fire, and two in field. 
Their belief with Uood have aeal'd; 
Dying as their father died. 
For the Ood their foes denied; 
Three were in a dungeon oast. 
Of whom this wreok U left the Uwt. 

There are seven pillais of Gothic mould. 
In Ohillon*8 dungeons deep and old, 
There are seven columns, massy and gray, 
Dim with a dull imprisoned ray, 
A sunbeam which hath lost its way, 
And through the crevice and the cleft 
Of the thick wall is fallen and left; 
Creeping o*er the floor so damp^ 
Like a marsh*s meteor lamp : 
And in each pillar there is a ring, 

And in each ring there is a dudn; 
'That iron is a cankering thing, 

For in these limbs its teeth remain. 
With marks that will not wear away. 
Till I have done with this new day. 
Which now is painful to these eyes, 
Which have not seen the sun so rise 
For years—I cannot count them o'er, 
I lost their long and heavy score 
When my last brother droop'd and dla^ 
And I lay living by his side. 

They chain*d us each to a column stone, 
And we were three— yet, each alone : 
We could not move a single pace. 
We could not see each other's face, 
But with that pale and livid light 
That made us strangers in our sight : 
And thus together— yet apart, 
Fetter'd in hand, but joined in heart, 
Twas still some solace, in the dearth 
'Of the purs elements of earth. 
To hearken to each other's speech. 
And each turn comforter to each 
With some new hope, or legend old, 
Or song heroically bold; 
£ut even these at length grew cold. 
Our voices took a dreaiy tone. 
An echo of the dungeon-stone, 
A grating sound— not full and free 
As they of yore were wont to be : 
It might be fancy— but to me 
fhey never sounded like our own. 



I was the eldest of the three, 
And to uphold and cheer the real 
I ought to do— and did my bes t - 
And each did well in his degree. 

The youngest, whom my father loTBd* 
Because our mother's brow was given 
To him— with eyes as blue as heawn. 
For him my soul was sorely moviedt 
And truly might it be distress'd 
To see such bird in such a neat; 
For he was beautiful aa day — 
(When day was beautiful to m§ 
Am to young eaglea, being free)« 
A polar day, which will not see 
A sunset till its summer's gone. 

Its sleepless summer of long Ughti 
The snow-dad offspring of the sun I 

And thus he waa aa pore and brighti 
And in his natural spirit gay. 
With tears for nought but othan^ Ula, 
And then they flow'd like mountain ril]% 
Unless he could assuage the woe 
Which he abhorred to view below* 



The other was as pore of mind. 
But form'd to combat with his Und; 
Strong in his frame, and of a mood 
Which 'gainst the worid in war had itood. 
And perish'd in the foremost rank 

With joy :— but not in chains to pinat 
His spirit wither'd with their dank, 

I saw it sUently decline— 

And so perchance in sooth did mlaax 
But yet I forced it on to cheer 
Those relics of a home so dear. 
He was a hunter of the hilla. 

Had foUow'd there the deer and wulf ; 

To him this dungeon was a gulf^ 
And fetter'd feet the worst of Ilk. 



Lake Lenum lies hy ChlIUm*s waOax 
A thousand feet in depth bdow 
Its maasy waters meet and flow ; 
Thus much the fathom-line was aenl 
From ChiUon's snow-white bettlemenK 

Which round about the wave entknikt 
A double dungeon wall and wmw 
Have made — and like a living graw 
Below the surface of the lake 
The dark vault lies wherein wa lay. 
We heard it ripple night and day; 

Sounding o'er our heads H kaoek*d; 
And I have fdt the wintetts sptaj 
Wash through the ban wfaan wiadt w«« kigl 
And wanton in the happy sky; 

And then the very iwk hiAh voek'd. 

And I have felt H ihak% viMhoek'd, 
Because I could have smiTd to aea 
The death that would havaaal ma hmk 
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1 nid my nearer brother pined, 
I Mid hie mighty heart declined. 
He loathed and pat away hia food ; 
It was not that 'twaa ooarse and rode. 
For we were used to hunter's fare, 
And for the like had little oare : 
The milk drawn from the mountain goat 
Was changed for wiAer from the moat. 
Our bread was suoh as oaptiye's tears 
Have moisten'd many a thousand yean. 
Since man first pent his fellow-men 
like brutes within an iron den : 
But what were these to us or him? 
These wasted not his heart or limb; 
My brother's soul was of that UMuld 
Which in a palace had grown cold. 
Had his free breathing been denied 
The range of the steep mountain's side; 
But why delay the truth?— he died. 
I saw, and could not hold his head. 
Nor reach his dying hand— nor dead~ 
Though hard I strove, but strove in vain. 
To rend and gnash my bonds in twain. 
He died— and they unlock*d his chain. 
And BCoop*d for him a shallow grave 
Even from the cold earth of our cave. 
I begg'd them, as a boon, to lay 
His corse in dust whereon the day 
Might shine — it was a foolish thought, 
But then within my brain it wroqght. 
That even in death his freebom breast 
In such a dungeon could not rest. 
I might have spared my idle prayer — 
They coldly laugh'd— -and laid him there: 
The flat and turfless earth above 
The being we so much did love ; 
His empty chain above it leant, 
Such murder's fitting monument! 

But he, the favourite and the flower, 

Most cherished since his natal hour, 

His mother's image in fair face. 

The infant love of all his race, 

His martyr'd father's dearest thought. 

My latest care, for whom I sought 

To hoard my life, that his might be 

Less wretched now, and one day free; 

He, too, who yet had held untired 

A spirit natural or inspired — 

He, too, was struck, and day by day 

Was withered on the stalk away. 

Oh Ood! it is a fearful thing 

To see the human soul take wing 

In any shape, in any mood : 

Fve seen it rushing forth in blood, 

I've seen it on the breaking ocean 

Strive with a swoln convulsive motion, 

I've seen the sick and ghastly bed 

Of sin delirious with its dread : 

But these were horrors — this was woe 

TJnmix'd with sucl^— but sure and slow : 



He faded, and so calm and meek^ 

So softly worn, so sweetly weak. 

So tearless, yet so tender— kind, 

And grieved for those he left behind ; 

With all the while a cheek whose bloon 

Was as a mockeiy of the tomb. 

Whose tints as gently sunk away 

As a departing rainbow's ray — 

An eye of most transparent light. 

That almost made the dungeon bright^ 

And not a word of murmur — ^not 

A groan o'er his untimely lot, — 

A liUle talk of better days, 

A little hope my own to raise, 

For I was sunk in silence — lost 

In this last loss, of all the most; 

And then the sighs he would suppress 

Of fainting nature's feebleness. 

More slowly drawn, grew less and less : 

I listen'd, but I could not hear— 

I call'd, for I was wild with fear; 

I knew 'twas hopeless, but my dread 

Would not be thus admonished; 

I call'd, and thought I heard a sound— 

I burst my chain with one strong bound. 

And rush'd to him : — I found him not, 

/ only stirr'd in this black spot, 

/ only lived—/ only drew 

The accursed breath of dungeon-dew; 

The last— the sole— the dearest link 

Between me and the eternal brink. 

Which bound me to my failing raoe. 

Was broken in this fatal place. 

One on the earth, and one beneath— 

My brothers— both had ceased to breathe: 

I took that hand which Uy so still, 

Alas ! my own was full as chill ; 

I had not strength to stir, or strive^ 

But felt that I was still alive— 

A frantic feeling, when we know 

That what we love shall ne'er be so. 

I know not why 

I could not die, 
I had no earthly hope but faith. 
And that forbade a selfish death. 



What next befell me then and there 

I know not well— I never knew — 

First came the loss of light, and air. 

And then of darkness too : 
I had no thought, no feeling — ^none — 
Among the stones I stood a stone. 
And was, scarce conscious what I wist, 
As shrubless crags within the mist; 
For all was blank, and bleak, and gray; 
It was not night— it was not day; 
It was not even the dungeon-light, 
So hateful to my heavy sight. 
But vacancy absorbing space. 
And fixedness— without a place : 
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There were so iten — no earth— no time — 
No check — no chinge— no good — no crime- 
Bat nlenoe, end e itirleie breath 
Which neither wee of life nor death; 
A tea of stagnant idleneia. 
Blind, boundlcM, mute, and motionlen I 



A light broke in upon mj brain, — 

It was the carol of a bird; 
It ceased, and then it came again, 

The sweetest song ear erer heard. 
And mine was thankful till my eyes 
Ban over with the glad surprise, 
And thej that moment could not see 
I was the mate of misery ; 
But then by dull degrees came back 
My senses to their wonted track ; 
I saw the dungeon walls and floor 
Close slowly round me as before, 
I saw the glimmer of the sun 
Creeping as it before had done. 
But through the crevice where it came 
That bird was perched, as fond and tame, 

And tamer than upon the tree ; 
A lovely bird, with asure wings. 
And song that said a thousand things, 

And seem*d to say them all for me ! 
1 never saw its like before, 
I ne*er shall see its likeness more : 
It seem*d like me to want a mate. 
But was not half so desolate. 
And it was come to love me when 
None lived to love me so again. 
And cheering from my dungeon's brink. 
Had brought me back to feel and think. 
I know not if it late were free, 

Or broke its cage to perch on mine. 
But knowing well ci^itivity, 

Sweet bird ! I could not wish for thine ! 
Or if it were, in winged guise, 
A visitant from Paradise ; 
For— Heaven forgive that thought ! the while 
Which made me both to weep and smile ; 
I sometimes deem'd that it might be 
My brother's soul come down to me; 
But then at last away it flew. 
And then *twas mortal well I knew, 
For he would never thus have flown. 
And left nie twice so doubly lone, — 
Lone — as the corse within its shroud. 
Lone — as a solitary dond, 

A single cloud on a sunny day. 
While aU the rest of heaven is dear, 
A frown upon the atmosphere. 
That hath no business to appear 

When skies are blue, and earth is gay. 



A kbd of change came in my fate, 
My keepers grew compassionate; 



I know not what had made them m^ 
They were inured to sights of woe^ 
But so it was :->my broken chain 
With links anfasten*d did renain, 
And it was Uberty to stride 
Along my cell from side to skle. 
And up and down, and then athwart^ 
And tread it over every part; 
And round the pillars one by one, 
Returning where my walk b^gnn. 
Avoiding only, as I trod. 
My brothers' graves without a sod; 
For if I thought with heedless tread 
My step profaned their lowly bed. 
My brcHsth came gaspingly and thick. 
And my crush*d heui fell blind and lifllu 

I made a footing In the waU, 
It was not therefrom to escape. 

For I had buried one and all 
Who loved me in a human shape ; 

And the whole earth would henceforth b9 

A wider prison unto me : 

No child— no sire — no kin had I, 

No partner in my misery ; 

I thought of this, and I was glad. 

For thought of them had made me mad; 

But I was curious to ascend 

To my barr'd windows, and to bend 

Once more, upon the mountains high. 

The quiet of a loving eye. 

I saw them— and they were the lania, 
They were not changed like me in fruM; 
I saw their thousand years of snow 
On high— their wide long lake below, 
And the blue Rhone in fullest flow ; 
I heard the torrents leap and gush 
O'er channell'd rock and broken bush; 
I saw the white-wall*d distant town. 
And whiter sails go skimming down; 
And then there was a little kle. 
Which in my very face did unile, 

The only one in view; 
A small green Isle, it seem*d no mot«. 
Scarce broader than my dungeoB floor, 
But in it there were three tall trees. 
And o'er it blew the monntaln hreeM^ 
And by it there were waters flowing. 
And on it there were yonng flowers fwmli|» 

Of gentle breath and h«a. 
The fish swam by the eaatle wall. 
And they seem'd Joyous each and aU; 
The eagle rode the riaiag bbst, 
Methonght he never flew so fM 
As then to me he seeai*d to fly. 
And then new tears eane in ay efi^ 
And I felt tnmbied-aBd wo«ld ftfA 
I had not left my reoant chain; 
And when I did 
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The durkneM of my dim abode 
Fell on me AS a heavy load ; 
It was as is a new-dug grave. 
Closing o'er one we sought to save,— 
And yet my glance, too mnoh oppressed. 
Had almost need of such a rest. 



ft might be months, or years, or dtys, 

I kept no coont — I took no note, 
I had no hope my eyes to raise, 

And clear them of their dreary mote; 
At last men came to set me free, 

I ask'd not why, and reck'd not where, 
It was at length the same to me, 
Fettered or fetterless to be, 

I learn'd to love despair. 
And thus when they appeared at last. 
And all my bonds aside were oast, 
These heavy walls to me had grown 
A hermitage — and all my own ! 
And half I felt as they were come 
To tear me from a second home : 
With spiders I had friendship made. 
And watch'd them in their sullen tnde. 
Had seen the mice by moonlight play, 
And why should I feel less than they? 
We were all inmates of one place, 
And I, the monarch of each race, 
Had power to kill— yet, strange to tell! 
In quiet we had leam*d to dwell — 
My very chains and I grew friends. 
So much a long communion tends 
To make us what we are : — even I 
Begain'd my freedom with a sigh. 



ANACREONTIC. 

What is a kiss? a herald fair 
That marahalleth the way to love; 
A fleeting breath of balmy air 
Which o*er the lip doth rove : 
An evanescent touch that thrills 
The ardent lover's trembling frame, 
A dew which on the heart distils 
And kindles into flame. 

What is a kiss? a lisping sound 
Of language all unknown before; 
The accent of one rapture found. 
The whispered hope of more : 
The bending of the boy-god's bow. 
What time the string and arrow part ; 
The blissful signet to the vow 
That yieldeth up the heart 
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THE BAG OF GOLD. 

There lived in the fourteenth oentnry, near 
Bologna, a widow lady of the Lambertini 
family called Madonna Lucrezia, who in a re- 
volution of the state had known the bitterness 
of poverty, and had even begged her bread, 
kneeling day after day like a statue at the' 
gate of the cathedral, her roeary in her left 
hand, and her right held out for charity, her 
long black veil concealing a face that had once 
adorned a court, and had received the homage 
of as many sonnets as Petrarch haa written on 
Laura. 

But fortune had at last relented. A legacy 
from a distant relation had come to her relief; 
and she was now the mistress of a small inn at 
the foot of the Apennines, where she enter- 
tained as well as she could, and where those 
only stopped who were contented with a little. 
The house was still standing when in my 
youth I passed that way, though the sign of 
the White Cross, the Cross of the Hospitallers, 
was no longer to be seen over the door — a sign 
which she had taken up, if we may believe the 
tradition there, in honour of a maternal uncle, 
a grand-master of that order, whoee achieve- 
ments in Palestine she would sometimes relate. 
A mountain stream ran through the g^arden; 
and at no great distance, where the road turned 
on its way to Bologna, stood a little chapel, in 
which a lamp was always burning before a 
picture of the Virgin — a picture of great anti- 
quity, the work of some Greek artist. 

Here she was dwelling, respected by all who 
knew her, when an event took place which 
threw her into the deepest affliction. It was 
at noonday in September that three foot-tra- 
vellers arrived, and seating themselves on a 
bench under her vine-trellis, were supplied 
with a flagon of Aleatico by a lovely girl, her 
only child, the image of her former self. The 
eldest spoke like a Venetian, and his beard 
was short and pointed after the fashion of 
Venice. In his demeanour he affected great 
courtesy, but his look inspired little confid- 
ence, for when he smiled, which he did con- 
tinually, it was with his lips only, not with 
his eyes ; and they were always turned from 
yours. His companions were bluff and fhmk 
in their manner, and on their tongues had 
many a soldier's oath. In their hats they 
wore a medal, such as in that age was often 
distributed in war: and they were evidently 
subalterns in one of those Free Bands which 
were always ready to serve in any quarrel, if 
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a senrice it could be called, where a battle was 
little more than a mockery, and the Hlain, as 
on an opera-stage, were up and fighting to- 
morrow. Overcome with the heat, they threw 
aside their cloaks, and with their gloves tucked 
under their belts, continued for some time in 
tamest conversation. 

At length they rose to go. And the Vene- 
tian thus addressed their hostess: — ''Excellent 
lady, may we leave under your roof for a day 
•r two this bag of gold?" "You may," she 
replied g^Iy. ** But remember, we fasten only 
with a latch. Bars and bolts we have none in 
our village ; and if we had, where would be 
your security?" 

"In your word, lady." 

" But what if I died to-night? Where would 
it be then?" said she, laughing. " The money 
would go to the church, for none could claim 
it." 

"Perhaps you will favour us with an ac- 
knowledgment." 

"If you will write it" 

An acknowledgment was written accordingly, 
and she signed it before Master Bartolo, the 
village physician, who had just called by 
chance to learn the news of the day; the gold 
to be delivered when applied for, but to be 
delivered (these were the words) not to one, 
nor to two, but to the three — words wisely in- 
troduced by those to whom it belonged, know- 
ing what they knew of each other. The gold 
they had just released from a miser's chest in 
Perugia ; and they were now on a scent that 
promised more. 

They and their shadows were no sooner 
departed than the Venetian returned, saying, 
" Give me leave to set my seal on the bag, as 
the others have done ; " and she placed it on a 
table before him. But in that moment she 
was called away to receive a cavalier, who had 
just dismounted from his horse ; and when she 
came back it was gone. The temptation had 
proved irresistible; and the man and the money 
had vanished together. 

"Wretched woman that I am t " she cried, 
as in an agony of grief she fell on her daugh- 
ter's neck, "what will become of us? Are we 
again to be cast out into the wide world? 
Unhappy child, would that thou hadst never 
been bom t " and all day long she lamented ; 
but her tears availed her little. The others 
were not slow in returning to claim their due; 
and there were no tidings of the thi^; he had 
fled far away with his plunder. A process 
against her was instantly begun in Bologna ; 
and what defence could she make : how release 
herself from Che obligation of the bond? Wil- 



fully or in n^ligence she had parted with it 
to one when she should have kept it for all; 
and inevitable ruin awaited her ! 

"Go, Gianetta," said she to her daughter, 
"take this veil which your mother lias worn 
and wept under so often, and implore the 
counsellor Calderino to plead for us on the day 
of trial. He is generous, and will listen to the 
unfortunate. But if he will not, go from door 
to door; Monaldi cannot refuse us. Make 
haste, my child ; but remember the chapel aa 
you pass by it. Nothing prospers without • 
prayer." 

Alas! she went, but in vain. These were 
retained against them ; those demanded more 
than they had to give ; and all bade them de- 
spair. What was to be done? No advocate, 
and the cause to come on to-morrow! 

Now Gianetta had a lover; and he was a 
student of the law, a young man of great pro- 
mise, Lorenzo Martelli. He had studied long 
and diligently under that learned lawyer Gio- 
vanni Andreas, who, though little of stature, 
was great in renown, and by his contempo- 
raries was called the Arch-doctor, the Rabbi 
of Doctors, the Light of the World. Under 
him he had studied, sitting on the same bench 
with Petrarch, and also under his daughter 
Novella, who would often lecture to the scholara 
when her father was otherwise engaged, placing 
herself behind a small curtain, lest her beauty 
should divert their thoughts— a precaation in 
this instance at least unnecessary, Lorenie 
having lost his heart to another. 

To him she flies in her necessity; but of 
what assistance can he be? He has just taken 
his place at the bar, but he has never spoken ; 
and how stand up alone, unpractised and un- 
prepared as he is, against an array that would 
alarm the most experienced? "Were I at 
mighty as I am weak," eaid he, "my feaxa for 
you would make me as nothing. Bat I will be 
there, Gianetta; and may the Friend of the 
friendless give me strength in that hoar ! Eves 
now my heart fails me ; but, eome what will, 
while I have a loaf to share, yoo and yoor 
mother shall never want. I will beg ihroogh 
the world for you." 

The day arrives, and the ooart attembleiL 
The claim is stated, and the evidenee fiven. 
And now the defence it called for, bat none i* 
made ; not a syllable it uttered. And alter a 
pause and a oonsnltatioa of tome mlnoiet, the 
judges are proceeding to give Jodgmeat, eilence 
having been proclaimed in the eoait, wben Lo- 
renzo rises and thus addrettet tliem : — 

" Reverend signon. Toang at I an, may I 
venture to speak before yon? I woaM qicak 
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in behalf of one who has none else to help her ; 
and I will not keep you long. Much has been 
said ; much on the sacred nature of the obliga- 
tion — and we acknowledge it in its full force. 
Let it be fulfilled, and to the last letter. It is 
what we solicit, what we require. But to whom 
is the bag of gold to be delivered? What says 
the bond? Not to one, not to two, but to the 
three. Let the three stAnd forth and claim it. " 
From that day (for who can doubt the issue?) 
none were sought, none employed, but the 
subtle, the eloquent Lorenzo. Wealth followed 
fame ; nor need I say how soon he sat at his 
marriage-feast, or who sat beside him. 

SaMUIL B0G£B8. 



THE FORCE OF HABIT. 

DickStrype 

Was a dear friend and loTer of the pipe. 

He used to say one pipe of Wisharfs best 

Gave life a seat. 
To him Hwas meat, and drink, and physio. 

To see the friendly vapour 

Curl round his midnight taper. 

And the black fame 

Clothe all the room 
In clouds as dark as science metaphysio. 
So still he smoked, and drank, and orack'd his 
joke; 

And, had he single tarried. 
He might have smoked, and still grown old in 
smoke : 

But Richard marriid. 

His wife was one who carried 

The cleanly virtues almost to a vice, 

She was so nice : 

And thrice a week, above, below. 

The house was scoured from top to toe, 

And all the floors were rubbed so bright, 

Tou dared not walk upright 

For fear of sliding: 

But that she took a pride in. 

Of all things else Rebecca Strype 

Could least endure a pipe. 
She railed upon the filthy herb tobacco, 

Protested that the noisome vapour 

Had spoird the best chintz curtains and the 
paper, 
And cost her many a pound in stucoo : 
And then she quoted our King James, who 

saith, 
**Tobacco is the devil's breath.*' 



When wives will govern, husbands must obey : 
For many a day 

Dick mourned and missed his favourite tobacco^ 
And often grumbled sadly at Rebecca. 

At length the day approached his wife must di% 

Imagine now the doleful cry 

Of female friends, old aunts, and ooniins, 

Who to the funeral came by dozenSi 

The undertaker's men and mutes 

Stood at the gate in sable suits, 

With doleful looks. 

Just like so many melancholy rooki. 

Now cakes and wine are handed round ;—• 

But Dick is nussing— nowhere to be found. 

Above, below, about — 

They search*d the house throughout. 

Each hole and secret entry. 

From garret to the pantry. 

In every comer, cupboard, nook, and shelf — 

And some were fearing he had hanged himself. 

At last they found him —Reader, guess you wherew 

'Twill make you stare — 

Perched on Rebecca's coffin, at his rest, 

Smoking a pipe of Wishart's best.^ 



LEISURE AND LOVE. 

Sooth 'twere a pleasant life to lead,. 

With nothing in the world to do,. 
But just to blow a shepherd's reed 

The silent seasons through ; — 
And just to drive a flock to feed,— 

Sheep, quiet, fond, and few I 

Pleasant to breathe beside a brook, 

And count the bubbles — love-worlds— there; 
To muse within some minstrel's book. 

Or watch the haunted air ; — 
To slumber in some leafy nook,— 

Or— idle anywhere. 

And then, a draught of nature's wine, 
A meal of summer's daintiest fruit ; 

To take the air with forms divine; 
Clouds, silvery, cool, and mute ; ^ 

Descending, if the night be fine. 
In a star-parachute. 

Give me to live with love alone. 
And let the world go dine and dress; 

For love hath lowly haunts— a stone 
Holds something meant to bless. 

If life's a flower, I choose my own — 
'TIS '*Love in Idleness!" 

Lamav BLAjrcBxaDt, 

1 Prom PairUt of MUerjf. Bj Cbarlai Weaimaooit; 
with Deaigni, by Robert Craickahank. London. 
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MATCHMAKERS. 

•'Where are you driving tho pig, Paddy?" "To 
Limerick, your honour." ** Limerick ! Thie i» the 
Cork road." "Hush! speak low. I'm only pretend- 
ing. If it knew I waa wanting it to Cork, it would 
take the Limerick road." — MaUhmoi at Home, 

About two miles to the east of the old-fash- 
ioned burgh of Thrawntrappel, in the west of 
Scotland, the reader, from that point where 
the road turns northward, may have observed, 
at the bottom of a fine sweeping valley, a large 
ungainly building, of no particular style of 
architecture. If curiosity led him to take a 
nearer survey of it he would discover that it 
was occupied by weavers and their families; 
and from the innumerable batch of children 
puddling in its vicinity, and the hearty howl 
«f a drawling ballad, heard even above the 
ceaHeless clatter of the shuttle, he might, 
without much stretch of ingenuity, be led to 
conclude that the inhabitants originally be- 
longed to the sister island A slight glance, 
nevertheless, would persuade him that the 
building had seen better days ; and, mutilated 
as it is by time and the alterations of succes- 
sive proprietors, he might even stumble upon 
the supposition that it had been at one period 
a family residence of no mean repute. Such, 
indeed, was its former state ; such now is its 
destination ! 

Even the name of the building has under- 
gone an alteration — an alteration, however, in 
keeping with its appearance. It is not known 
when the appellation SfMdhaU degenerated 
into ShutUehaU; but this much is certain, 
that the place is now recognized by the former 
title among a few only of the older peasantry. 
The ancient family of Shield held it in posses- 
sion for two or three hundred years ; but on 
the death of Sir Richard Shield, which hap- 
pened about the middle of last centur}', it 
passed into a collateral line, by whom it was 
afterwards abandoned for a more elegant and 
better situated mansion. 

Sir Richard (with whom our present story is 
connected) lived and died unmarried ; and it 
was supposed that a disappointment in early 
life was the cause of his celibacy. This sup- 
position, however, was not confirmed by his 
general character and conduct; for he was 
neither morose, cynical, nor recluse, but, on 
the contrary, all his life, cheerful, good-na- 
tured, and social ¥rhen young he had in- 
dulged in the various manly sports and ezer- 
eiies of the period; but as he advanced in 



years his field passions left him, and he became 
an active burgh politician and county meeting 
attender, for which he was eminently fitted, 
being not only naturally speculative, acute, 
and public-spirited, but also something of a 
humourist and hon-vivant. Perhaps the prin- 
cipal reason for his remaining a bachelor wia 
his attachment to his nephew, Charlea Mait- 
land, the only child of an only and beloved 
sister, whose memory Sir Richard held in deep 
and affectionate remembrance. Charlea lost 
both his parents at the early age of twelve ; 
and, on that event, his tutorage devolved 
upon his uncle, and a maiden aunt by the 
father's side. Miss Matilda Maitland of KitUe- 
meadows. These two guardians (as was fore- 
seen and predicted by everybody) were not very 
harmonious on the subject of their charge, 
however harmonious they might be in their 
affection towards it : each aimed at ezclasiv« 
possession and authority; their views regard- 
ing the education and conduct of their pupil 
were constantly clashing; bickerings, squab- 
blings, and heart-burnings were the invariable 
consequences ; and the result of all was» that 
Charles — approved and reproved, flattered and 
threatened, for the same action— conunanded 
and countermanded in the same breath — in- 
structed to pay no heed to his aunt, and in- 
structed to pay no heed to his unde — very 
naturally followed his own inclination, and 
grew up a self-willed and obstinate yoatk, 
which, however, was fully relieved by a na- 
turally frank, confiding, and generous dispo- 
sition. It so happened that Chariet was Josi 
within a month of attaining his mi^rity, and 
of being freed from the nominal authority of 
his guardians (for of virtual authority there 
was none), when Miss Matilda Maitland was 
gathered to her fathers, leaving him, all and 
whole, her estate of Kittlemeadows. Her death, 
which at an earlier period would have been to 
the last degree gratifying to Sir Richard, tended 
at this time to increase his perpleidty, as it 
fully enabled Charles to indulge, whenever he 
pleased, in certain romantie notiona, whidi 1m 
had not been backward in revealing, of rliit- 
ing the celebrated countries where litentaie 
and the fine arts had originated or been fbelered 
Travelling in these days was mneh leae a BMiUr 
of ooune than now, and was in &et attended 
with many inoonvenienoesand dangen to whidi 
the modem tourist is little liable. Sir Ribald's 
affections were alarmed for hit nephew ; and 
of nothing was he more aendblj pewnaded 
than that Miss MatUda Maitland had died, as 
she had lived — ^merely to vex him. He under- 
stood, however, the diaiaeior of hk nephew tes 
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well to make any decided opposition to his in- 
tention, bat rather endeavoared, by affecting 
an indifference in the matter, or, at the most, 
by intimating the propriety of deferring the 
journey for a short time, to delade Charles into 
the opinion that it was after all a point of no 
great moment, which he might put into exe- 
cution whenever he found it perfectly conven- 
ient. By this means Charles was induced to 
remain at home for nearly two years after the 
death of his aunt, spending his time chiefly 
with his uncle, and studying the art of design 
with great enthusiasm, as well as making him- 
self master of one or two of the modem lan- 
guages of Europe. 

It was towards the close of a lowering autumn 
day that Sir Richard Shield, sitting listlessly 
at his parlour window, descried an elderly 
personage riding down the avenue of Shield- 
hall upon a shambling pony. Dinner was just 
over; and Sir Richard, having (as it hap- 
pened) no engagement for the afternoon, was 
beginning to meditate upon that distressing 
point. What shall I do with myself? when the 
appearance of this visitor roused him from his 
speculation. "Ha! old Provost Pennycroft," 
he said, with apparent satisfaction. "What 
brings him this way to-day? Some pawky 
burgh business, it is likely. " And he hurried 
down to the court. 

The character of the visitor generally affects 
his reception less than the seasonableness of 
the visit. Sir Richard welcomed old Mr. Penny- 
croft with great cordiality ; and, ordering his 
pony to be attended to, led him into his snug 
supping apartment. 

" I was thinking," he said, "of a stroll as 
far as Cricket Place, and a bout with the laird, 
or, as the afternoon was gousty like, of a six- 
penny whist with Charles up-stairs ; but, since 
you are come, we shall just content ourselves, 
in our own room, with a sober mug and crack. 
And there," he added, smashing an immense 
piece of coal with the poker, "there will make 
a noble blaze!" 

"Na; I cannot stop. Sir Richard, for I 
most be hame by gloamin', having just a bit 
invitation to g^ve you " — 

"Pa — pa! Not a word more. It's gloaming 
already, man. You must stay till supper, and 
John will see you safe home. Maybe I'll give 
you a Scotch convoy myself. " 

" He- he-he ! You mind. Sir Richard, how 
fou you filled me the last time? You maybe 
sooped me out o' the room wi' a besom for ony- 
thing I ken. How I got hame is a mystery : 
but I recollect that Margaret, silly thing, fell 
a greeting when she opened the door — and 



nae wonder, for I was a' glaur and as white's 
a clout." 

"And how is my pretty Rose? It is long- 
since I kissed her fair brow. Could you not 
have brought her with you?" 

" A-hem ! 'Deed, I was thinking of that. 
But she'll be better acquaint, thinks I, after 
the supper. For, d'ye ken. Sir Richard, I 
have just come to invite you and your nephew,. 
Mr. Charles, to a bit supper in my ain house 
on Friday night — naething much out o' the 
common, but just a bit social doing like^ 
amang auld friends. " 

"Friday night? Ay — unengaged. I do 
not see but I may come, and Charles too, for 
that matter. But what's in the wind? A new 
provostship already?" 

" Na, na. Anoe in a lifetime's enough. I 
meddle or fash little with the council now, as 
ye ken. But, as I was saying, you must bring 
Charles with you." 

" I'll call him — but you can see him before 
you go. John, bring the Bordeaux, 88. Or 
you may prefer brandy? Both, John. Charlea 
takes his own way in most matters. Have yoa 
got dinner, that's true?" 

" Just before c<Hning away." 

— " And I cannot blame him, being inclined 
to do so myself. Yet he has nothing of me 
but my stubbornness ; for when I was a young 
billy like him books I held in abhorrence, and 
my love of letters was confined to love-letters. 
Ha! what think you of that? Unpremedi- 
tated, I assure you. Nothing but rain could 
keep me within doors, and then I had a thou- 
sand things to do with my guns, my dogs, my 
flies, and my fishing-rods. Come away, John. '^ 

" I have heard say that love makes folk 
lanely ways. Maybe the young gentleman's in. 
love?" 

" Pa — pa I I do not say such a thing is im- 
possible, but I don't believe it Drink — you 
will find that good. Why, instead of settling- 
on the excellent estate that his old aunt has. 
left him, he is talking of disposing of it, and 
visiting foreign parts. He'll be off next spring,, 
without fail. I wish the dog uxwid fall in 
love; it would keep him at home." 

"A-hem! He has seen my Margaret, I 
think?" 

"Eh? No— yes. He may have seen her^ 
but that is all. Believe me, sir, he is as free 
of love as yourself. Whew! Did not some- 
body tell me of a certain widow, who Uvea 
opposite you, provost, whom you are looking 
after? Ah, you wicked old sinner I" 

" You're joking, Sir Richard, you're sorely 
joking. But, after a', I acknowledge — that ia 
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to say, Tse no deny — that I wadna be the 
waur of a helpmeet. It's seven yean — at 
least, it's past the six — since the gudewife 
<lied, and Widow Waters is maybe as" — 

" I understand yon. Not a word more. 
You have no need of a wife, sir. I tell you 
that to your face. Would it not be a crying 
«in to place a woman over your own daughter, 
Hiss Margaret?" 

"'Deed, that's the thing that fashes me. 
And, to be candid with you. Sir Richard, I 
have an ettlin in this bit supper that you'll 
maybe no guess at. Your nephew, Charles, 
has now come of age: and naething, I was 
•considering, could be more beseeming than for 
him just to take a wife discreetly, and settle 
<lown in his auld auntie's yestate. Now, 
thinking of that, and other points connected 
-with his weelfare, it occurred to me that 
'Cliarlos had never been in our house — whilk 
was very unsocial like, to say the least — and 
{whispering) if my daughter and him were 
getting acquaint, there's nae saying what 
might come about — at least (raising his voice) 
there's been mair wonders in our day and 
.generation." 

"0 you pawkie rogue ! This is too much. 
You wish Margaret married to make room for 
the widow I I see it all. What says the 
ballad? 

" '->TiB good to b« merry and wiae, 
*TiM right to b« faithful and true ; 
Tia good to b« off with the old lore 
Befbre jrou are on with the new.' — 

But, upon my word, there have been worse 
speculations than that in our day and genera- 
tion, as you say. Margaret is a favourite of 
my own — and you would doubtless be hand- 
some with the tocher?" 

** I would be reasonable. Sir Richard; there's 
nae doubt o' that" — 

"Reasonable! You are as rich as a Jew, 
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" Weel, wee! — we'se no quarrel about that 
But, as I was saying — putting the widow out 
of the question — I think there's been waur 
speculations than that." 

** / said so— not you. Only I would drive 
my point another way. " 

'' I ken your meaning, Sir Richard." 

"Do you? Let's hear." 

" Ou — ye see— if you were setting heart and 
liand to the matter, you would push it on, nae 
doubt For instance, supposing them to be 
thegither at supper, you would propose to 
<irink Margaret's health, and wish her weel 
married ; and I would say in a jocoee nuumer 
to Charles, ' I'm thinking, Mr. Charles, auld 



auntie's limmers wadna be the waur of a mia- 
tress to keep them in order. When she waa 
living, honest woman, she keept them to their 
tasks; but a bachelor's house gangs aye to 
wrack.' And then he wad say, ' That's a sen- 
sible observe of yours, Mr. Pennycroft,' or 
maybe ' Provost,' he wad call me; 'ye're aye 
like yoursell. To say the truth, I was Just 
thinking something o' the same, if I could get 
onybody to tak' me.' 'Tak' ye!' I wad tay; 
'deil the fears o' that, man! There's no aae 
ten miles round but wad jump at you like a 
cock at a grosset. But I would advise you, 
Mr. Charles, to be on your guard, and look 
about for a g^de sonsie quean, like our Mar- 
garet there, wi' a gude tocher.' 'I'm obli- 
gated to you for your advice, Mr. Pennycroft,* 
he would say, or maybe ' Provost' — it's a' ane 
which — 'and dinna see that I could do better 
than just take Margaret hersell.' 'Hoot! 
hoot ! ' I would say, giving him, maybe, a bit 
dunt wi' my elbow, 'that's no what I was 
meaning. But, Sir Richard (turning to you), 
you have not seen my fine cauliflower in the 
garden — or you have not seen my fine new 
cocket-hat, hinging, like a chandelier, in the 
other room! It's marvellous how I should 
have foi^got that. Come awa', it's weel worth 
seeing.' And then I would tak' you out ih% 
room in a great hurry like, and we would leaft 
the twa to bcg^n their courtship." 

"I uHcd to think you somewhat pawUe, 
Provost'— 

" Isna that the thing. Sir Richard — he-be- 
he!"— 

— "But I have been mistaken. Such con- 
duct, I declare, would make even Romeo and 
Juliet abhor each other. O heavena ! what in- 
delicacy is here ! I'm a bachelor myself; hot, 
trust me, a proceeding like that you have de- 
scribed would set the coarsest minded man or 
woman off at a tangent See — here's my fa- 
vourite folio. I will read yon a paaiage fbr 
your instruction. 

*' * Ah me I by aU that era: I did taaiB» 
Did ever raid in taU or hisloiy. 
The cour$e qf true lorn never did rum . 



And wherefore? Master Shakspetre, wiio knew 
everything, would know that To oome at it, 
we might transpose hia worda: 

'* * Th« oourM of MiPoCft Im« MW did 



Withoat obstacles, there would be no impetoa 
in the current But, not to 9pmk generally, 
Charles is stubborn as a mule, tboogh gendt 
as a lamb. I might lead him tbroogh tbt 
worid, but I could not drive him an incb. 
He would be sore to take the dMbrent divM* 
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tion from that which I wanted him. No, no ; 
there must be no supper in the matter, but 
rather an interdiction against all communica- 
tion between them. I see it ! Leave it to me. 
Provost, and I'll manage it." 

" To be sure, everybody kens his ain ken ; 
but maybe I can see as far through a millstane 
«s my neighbours." 

" Tut ! tut ! don't get out of humour, man. 
I tell you, I am pleased with your project, but 
would take other means of accomplishing it 
IHiere's the man going?" 

" I must be hame ; I've stayed owre lang." 

"Mr. Pennycroft!" 

" Na, na ; I maun awa*. 

"Mr. Pennycroft!"— 

" Na. Gude day to you." 

" Mr. Pennycroft, I have just one word to 
4ay to you. I respect you as a sagacious man 
in business, well-meaning, and honest. But 
if you go away in that manner, merely because 
I have disapproved of your method of match- 
making, Charles Maitland shall never be your 
son-in-law while he breathes, and my acquaint- 
ance with you is closed." 

As Sir Richard said this he held out his 
hand ; and the provost, who was really too 
good-natured to retain his anger, as well as 
sensible enough of the consequences of doing 
■SO, after a moment's hesitation, accepted of it, 
and sat down. In a short time the two old 
gentlemen g^t gracious as ever; and before 
they parted the whole marriage-plot was laid, 
according to Sir Richard's theory, and to the 
•entire satisfaction of both. It will be under- 
stood from what follows. 

"Margaret, my dear," said the provost, 
when he had disencumbered himself of his 
•dreadnought and galligaskins, and taken his 
seat in his own easy chair by his own fireside, 
" Margaret, my dear, I have been at Shield- 
hall, as I was telling you, and — you havena 
killed the turkey, I hope?" 

"The turkey? No. Time enough for that 
surely. " 

" Time enough, as you say. It will be lang 
or Sir Richard darkens my door. Supper, 
quotha' ! ! ! A bonnie story. Nae wonder he 
fired when I proposed such a thing." 

"What's amiss, father?" said Margaret. 

It was with difficulty that the provost could 
retain his gravity in the part he was about to 
perform ; but he had faithfully promised Sir 
Richard to g^ through it, and he endeavoured 
to screw up his visage into portentous solem- 
Aity. 

AmiiB, said ye? Everything's amiss. Sir 
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Richard Is neither to bind nor to kaud. Ht 
has discovered how his fine young gentleman 
of a nephew has been employing his precious 
time. Instead of studying humanity and the 
polite letters, like a sober young man, as he 
should be, what has my birkie been doing but 
inditing love sonnets, as he calls them — and 
wha to, think ye? Wha to? To ane no far nff, 
and sibber to me than I would wish to say." 

" Pooh, father ! " said Maigaret, reddening 
like crimson, " I doubt you have been taking 
too much of Sir Richard's bottle, to speak such 
nonsense." 

" To be sure, it's no right to tell you: only 
it's better, that you may be on your guard. 
But, indeed, that's neither here nor there now; 
for Sir Richard is going to pack him off to the 
Continent this very week, whilk will soon 
drive the crazy notion out o' him. And, Mar- 
garet, my dear, I have just ae request to mak'. 
The young gentleman will be passing through 
the town the mom, on his way to Kittle- 
meadows, the yestate that his auld auntie has 
left him, to arrange matters before setting out 
on his travels; and it's to be feared he will 
make some errand or anither this way. I'll 
no be in mysell, having to go to the council ; 
but I have proinised to Sir Richard that you 
shouldna show him ony countenance, and on 
no account invite him into the house. Do you 
hear me, Maigaret?" 

" Now, father, this is foolish. Tou know I 
scarcely ever spoke to the gentleman; and 
what makes you talk in this manner?" 

"Ay, ay ; I see how it is. You're just like 
your neighbours, Margaret I'm sure I wish 
neither to meddle nor mak' in the matter; 
only, as I promised to Sir Richard, thai if the 
young gentleman gaed wrang, it shouldna be 
your fault" — 

"And neither it shall. Tou might know 
that, father. What have I to do with him?" 

" That's a braw lassie, and spoken like your- 
sell. Naething to do with him, indeed ! Only, 
as I was saying, ye needna be owre harsh to 
the poor gentleman either ; for a braver and 
better-hearted callant is no to be found in the 
west, as you ken yoursell, notwithstanding of 
his present foolishness, whilk will soon leave 
him, it is to be hoped. So, if he does happen 
to call, you can just say to him discreetly, ' I 
am sorry, sir, that my father is not in at this 
moment, being at present taken up by the 
couneil on some weighty matter, in the which 
his judgment is found to be indispensable; 
but I hope, sir, that you will take a tassie of 
wine by way of stirrup-cup' — or something o' 
that nature, a' in conunon civility, without r»- 
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queesting him to alight. And Til to bed, I 
dare say, for I feel disjesket ways wi' the ride, 
and somewhat sleepy, whilk may be owing to 
Sir Richard's potation, as you obsenred just 
now." 

While this scene was enacting in the bui^gh 
of Thrawntrappel, Sir Richard was no less 
actively employed at Shieldhall. However 
successful he had been in inducing Charles to 
protract his intended tour, he felt that he 
could not calculate on detaining him much 
longer ; and the only alternative, to which he 
had been for some time back directing his 
attention, for effectually putting a stop to 
the proposed journey, lay, as he thought, in 
getting Charles respectably married and settled 
in life. This alternative would not, of itself, 
have been desirable to Sir Richard; but his 
fears of being parted from his nephew for any 
indefinite period, now that he was in the after- 
noon of life, were extreme, and he was ready 
to make any sacrifice to prevent such an occur- 
rence. The provost's daughter might not be, 
in point of rank, an equal match ; but she was, 
as he said himself, a favourite of his own, 
worthy in every other respect of Charles' 
hand, and her tocher was a matter of no in- 
considerable moment to one who had the pros- 
pect of a title to support. With this mind Sir 
Richard readily seized on old Mr. Pennycroft's 
proposal ; and being one of those who enter 
with prodigious activity into whatever they 
undertake, and, while the fit lasts, prosecute it 
with unabating vigour, he allowed no time to 
pass, after parting with the provost, in putting 
his plot into execution. The line of conduct, 
however, upon which he had determined to 
act was so bold, involving in its result not 
only his character as a man of shrewdness, but 
the fortunes and affections of his nephew, that 
it was not without hesitation that he entered 
the library, where he found his unsuspecting 
relative busied among his books." 

"Charles," said he, "old Provost Penny- 
crofb has been here. Tou may have seen him 
from the window on his shelty?" 

" He is renewing his youth, uncle." 

** His wig only — ha, ha ! You've seen him. 
Old fools — you know the proverb, Charles. 
But, in truth, it is no laughing matter that 
brought him." 

" Has he been outvoted in the council, or 
has Diana Fair- trader gone to the bottom?" 

"Something worse, and something more 
Mtereeting to you." 

"Me! What have I to do with the old 
f«Uow?" 



" Nothing, perhaps; but you may — with his 
daughter." 

" Pooh ! That's your own lady-love, ancle ; 
and I see you have been pledging her health." 

"Come, come, Charles; this will not do. 
Has there nothing passed between jovl and 
Miss Margaret?" 

"Is this a joke?" 

" I am serious, Charles— eenoua as death." 

"Nothing passed? I never spoke to the 
girl above once or twice in my life." 

" Then I am sorry for her." 

"As how?" 

"Don't ask me to explain. All I haTet<^ 
say is, that I am most happy that you are noi 
involved." 

" I do not understand yoo." 

" So much the better, and let as drop the 
subject A-hem ! There is a matter, Charles, 
of more moment, upon which I wish to speak 
to you at present, and which has been, per- 
haps, too long neglected. I mean your in- 
tended journey to the Continent I need noi 
remind you, Charles, how often I have insisted 
upon the absolute necessity thai yoa should 
see something of the world, now thai yon ai% 
miyor" — 

"Sir Richard I" 

"£h? And particularly thai yoa should 
visit foreign parts ; for, let me tell yoa, sir, 
nothing tends more to improve a yonng ma& 
— to wear off his rust, or rather his mstidty, 
and to fit him for general sodeiy — than a 
practical acquaintance with the Tarioos man- 
ners and customs of" — 

"Not to interrupt you, ancle There is 
some mistake here. / have all along expressed 
a wish to travel, but I do noi recollect of yon 
having ever given an opinion on the sabjeci 
before. On the contrary" — 

" The boy's in a creel 1 Was it not my own. 
suggestion? Or think yoa it was ever other- 
wise likely to go farther? ^ Have I not again. 
and again told yoa how mnch I rogreiied thai 
I myself did not, in my youth, take adTantags 
of those opportunities which yoa now possewf 
And I must say, Charles, since yoa uiU forot- 
me to it, that I have been astonished and dis* 
pleased at your procrastination. I do not tm 
why the approach of winter should be a bag- 
beur to a young man in good health and 
spirits. It argaes an eflhniiiiaqr, mnihinki^ 
unworthy of one of my blood." 

"Sir Richard Shield, who am I?" 

"Who are yoa? None of your tlMaliieal 
airs, sir? Am I not your naioral goaidiaft 
and adviser?" 

" Sir, I will noi be insulted. I am noi— I 
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never shall be your dependent. I despUe what 
you say, sir." 

*' Sir, you're a fool, and an ungrateful, re- 
bellions dog, sir. And I know it, sir. And 
Margaret Pennycroft is a fool also for caring a 
farthing about you, sir. She may break her 
heart if she please, sir ; she deserves to do so 
for setting her affection on such as you, sir. 
Ton wish to thwart me, sir, by staying at 
home ; but I will cut you off, sir, as my heir^ 
sir, this very night, sir." 

"Sir, you are in a passion. I know not 
what you allude to, sir. But I understand 
your threat. 1 beseech you to execute it. 
Think not to frighten me into your measure, 
sir, by such a despicable consideration." 

** Sir, it is you, sir, who are in a passion, 
sir. I am cool as a cucumber, sir. And 
let me tell you, once for all, sir, that unless 
you pack off to the Continent immediately, 
sir, and promise never to see Margaret Penny- 
croft, or in the slightest measure to counte- 
nance her foolish attachment to you, sir, you 
are no longer my heir, sir, nor my nephew, sir 
— and I have nothing farther to say, sir." 

' ' The man does not breathe, he never breathed 
— who could force me to move one step, sir, 
beyond my inclination. What you have told 
of Miss Pennycroft, sir — which I now see you 
would have hid but for your passion, sir — is 
new to me, sir" — 

" I am in no passion, sir. But I will not 
be browbeat, sir, in my own house, sir^ by 
you, sir" — 

** Hear me out, sir. Another day shall not 
pass over my head under this roof. I have but 
few arrangements to make; and before the sun 
rises, sir, you shall be quit of me for ever. " 

" Then g^, sir — and unless you do, sir, as I 
have stated, sir, may I never see your face 
again. I would have you to understand, sir, 
that I will not be thwarted — I will not — I will 
not." 

So saying. Sir Richard, with well dissembled 
rage, flung himself out of the room, banging 
the door behind him with a violence which 
might (to borrow a happy phrase) have raised 
the ghost of Lord Chesterfield, had such existed, 
and, rushing to his own apartment, sunk down 
upon a chair in a fit of immoderate laughter. 
" If that does not send him directly to Mar- 
garet Pennycroft," he said, " I know not what 
will." 

Meantime poor Charles paced his room in 
rage and wonder. Young, ardent, and sensi- 
tive, as well as proud and self-willed, he felt 
keenly the slightest encroachment upon his 
own dignity, or upon his own liberty of thought 



and action; and the manner in which he had 
just been treated was so extraordinarily groaa, 
that his astonishment at his uncle's conduct 
was equal to his indigpnation. "There is — 
there must be," he said, "something in all 
this. I dream? My ears deceive me? Sir 
Richard Shield is mad? My mother's brother 
raving? P&haw! No such thing. I have 
only been a fool — a dotard — from the begin- 
ning. That is all. And he would keep me 
so! Something has alarmed him — some fear 
that I would marry old Pennycroft's daughter 
— that is evident, clear, plain — and he would 
pack me off, forsooth, to the Continent at a 
day's notice! By heavens, it makes me dizzy. 
Am I his scullion that he should order me thus 
— or his grayhound? But he shall find him- 
self in error! He has taken a clumsy way 
(rather) of accomplishing his purpose — if he 
knew it! The Continent! I shall go travel 
the Arabian desert first — I shall explore the 
'Mountains of the Moon. I shall sooner 
wear off my 'rust' (that is it) among the Hot- 
tentots, and study the fine arts in an orang- 
outang academy. I could at this moment 
marry a hedge-side trull, were it but to ' thwart ' 
him! That is his word. He shall feel its 
meaning by-and-by. And poor Margaret — it 
is strange what she sees in me. She was always 
a sweet girl — that must be admitted. But I 
shall not think of her — it cannot be — it can- 
not"— 

The night had been bleak and stormy; but 
the sun was shining with peculiar richness and 
brilliancy, high in the heavens, as Charles 
Maitland, mounted on horseback, bade adieu 
to the mansion of his uncle, as he thought, for 
ever. He had employed himself to a late hour 
in arranging and packing up his papers, books, 
and other articles, and when he lay down to 
sleep, a variety of conflicting thoughts and 
passions kept him awake till daybreak, and he 
only fell into a slumber at the time he intended 
to get up. It was therefore with chagrin that 
he observed, when he rose, the morning far 
advanced; for he was anxious that he should 
not in any manner evince a want of promptness 
in resenting the insult which he considered 
himself to have received. At the same time, 
while he inwardly determined to be the last to 
indicate a wish of reconciliation, it did occur 
to him that his uncle might, in all probability, 
with the cool thoughts of the morning, endea- 
vour to soothe and detain him; and it was not 
without surprise that he was told by one of 
the domestics that Sir Richard had been mount- 
ed and away long before him. " It has been 
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no hasty ebullition, then," he thought ** He 
has allowed the sun to go down and riiie upon 
his wrath. I needed but this conviction to 
make me renounce him for ever." 

Charles had spent little of his time at Kittle- 
meadows since the death of his aunt; for after 
that event it had been undei^going a thorough 
repair, and his uncle's library and company 
were stronger inducements to reside at Shield- 
hall than Kittlemeadows afforded. To the 
latter place, however, he was now bound, with- 
out any definite determination as to his future 
proceeding; and as the road to it lay through 
the bui^gh of Thrawntrappel, he could not 
approach that celebrated place without think- 
ing of her who, he was led to believe, had 
thrown away her affections upon him. Noth- 
ing engenders love sooner than the conviction 
that we are beloved: and our readers will not, 
therefore, be surprised to learn, that the un- 
justifiable falsch(XKis of Sir Richard Shield and 
Mr. Pcnnycroft were speedily becoming absolute 
truths, both as regarded the provost's daughter 
and the knight's nephew. Margaret Penny- 
croft had spent an anxious and sleepless night, 
thinking of what her father had said, and of 
all the rare qualities of the young laird of 
Kittlemeadows and heir of Shieldhall. Charles* 
thoughts had been less bent on one subject, but 
he failed not to see the beautiful Margaret in 
his dreams, and his passion was increased by 
the pride of indulging it in the teeth, as he 
thought, of his uncle's desire. " I begin to 
wonder at myself," he said, "how I should 
have remained so long indifferent to such an 
interesting girl. The last time I saw her — 
when was it? — ay — she surely toaa fluttered 
somewhat, though I took no notice of it at the 
time, thinking, in my own ignorance, it arose 
from seeing at the moment a drunken slater 
fall from the roof of a house, as if thtU were a 
sufficient reason to discompose her! Well, I 
have been a blind ass — an imperturbable dolt 
— that is clear. Who knows but by this time 
she may be far gone in a consumption? Dear 
girl! I cannot do less than call on her. It 
wimld be savage to pass the house. She can- 
not possibly suspect my motive. I can pretend 
some trifling business with her father. I Bhall 
call on her, were it only that Sir Richard may 
know how little I respect his commands." 

Tlie provost's house — a substantial old man- 
sion — stood at one extremity of the town. 
Charles approached it with considerable un- 
easiness; but, summoning fortitude, he reined 
in his horse, and rattling the risp, which in 
these days served for knocker and bell, waited 
the event. The door was opened by the pro- 



vost's man, Peter, as he was ealled, a chubby- 
faced leering little rogue. "Is your master 
within, sirrah?" Charles felt pleased on being 
answered in the negative; but it was not with- 
out hesitation that he requested to see " Miai 
Margaret" Margaret had barely contemplated 
the possibility of her father being right in his 
surmise regarding a visit from Charles; and 
was greatly agitated when Peter announced 
that the young laird of Kittlemeadows was al 
the door wanting her. Her father's story was 
no longer matter of doubt and speculation. 
The fact was now incontrovertible. Trembliof 
all over, she hurriedly threw a veil orer her 
head, and proceeded to the door. 

" Mr. Pennycroft is not within, madam?" 
said Charles, taking off his hat, and bowing. 

"He is gone to the council, air. — I am 
sorry" — 

There was a pause; and while Charles re- 
marked an unusual trepidation in Margaret, 
Margaret did not fail to remark an unusual 
trepidation in Charles. " My uncle told the 
truth," thought the one. "My father told 
the truth," thought the other. " Poor dear 
girl!" inwardly ejaculated the one. "Poor 
dear gentleman!" inwardly ejaculated tb« 
other. 

"I am on my way to Kittlemeadows," said 
Charles, "and have taken the liberty of call- 
mg. 

" You may feel fatigued, sir," said Margaret^ 
getting more and more confused, and in her 
confusion rememliering vaguely her fiUher's 
instructions: — "I shall, if you please, bring 
you a glass of wine." And without wailing 
Charles' answer she disappeared, and re- 
turned with a glass and a silver taasit of rich 
Burgundy. 

Meanwhile (it can be hid no longer) Sir 
Richard Shield and Provost Pennyeioft wen 
perched at the garret window of Wictow Waten' 
tenement, which commanded a full riew of all 
that was going on. This had been concerted 
on the previous night; and (so confident was 
Sir Richard of the success of hit plot) tiMy 
had watched there that morning with pfttlenct 
for two hours the appearance of OharlaiL When 
he did appear, so intently were the old gentle- 
men in marUng every movement, that there 
was some danger of this meeting of Charles 
and Margaret being lignaliaed, like the former 
one, by a " melancholy accident,** almilar to 
that which befell the poor slater aUnded to 
above. 

" Provost, provost," said Sir Ridmid, ''tak* 
care of yonnelf : you'll be over hfiadlimf Dt 
you expect to hear aa well aa aee?* 
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Look, look. Sir Richard/' said the pro- 
TOBt: " she brings him the tasaie of wine, as I 
instmcted her. lana that a dutiful bairn?" 

" With what a graceful modesty she pours it 
out! Bat back, back, for the love of heaven. 
That fat rogue of yours, who holds the bridle, 
has descried us. If he breathes a word we are 
ruined." 

"Never fear. I'll horsewhip Peter if he 
opens his mouth. But, see! Charles is dis- 
mounting, I protest, and gaun into the house 
—clean against orders ! That beats a' ! " 

" Well— isn't it a stubborn dog! The blood 
of the Shields, I vow, is in his veins. This is 
all to thwart old uncle, as he thinks. But we 
must be down and interrupt them. Matters 
must not flow on so smooth at first." 

"The deil's in Sir Richard!" said Widow 
Waters, coming from another window, where 
she had been enjoying a scene interesting to 
her as a gossip, but particularly so as the affi- 
anced wife of the provost " Leave the puir 
things to their chit-chat a-wee. I would sooner 
advise you to enter the lion's den than gang 
bullying towards young mad-cap at this pre- 
sent. I ken frae my ain dear Thomas Waters, 
that's dead and gone." 

"What," said Sir Richard, "do you think 
Charles durst kick the provost in his own 
house?" 

" And you too, maybe," answered the widow. 
*" Nane o' ye's that young. And it would be 
a fine sight for the folk o' Thrawntrappel to 
aee Provost Pennycroft and Sir Richard Shield 
of Shieldhall tumbling out at the fore-door 
there on the point o' the young laird's shoe! 
Come, come, since he's entered the house, and 
out o' sight, here's a drap cordial for you baith. 
I declare, provost, it may be your dead o' cauld 
razing your neck at an open window sae lang. 
Tou look as blae's a bullister." 

" Let us take a glass, then, " said Sir Richard, 
"and give them time enough, after all, to 
make a declaration. " 

What length of time Sir Richard considered 
necessary to make a declaration cannot be cor- 
rectly ascertained; but it was with g^reat diffi- 
culty Widow Waters could persuade him ("ken- 
ning frae her ain dear Thomas Waters, now, 
alack! in the mools") to remain where he 
was a full half hour. "Young folks are 
unco shy at first," she said. "You should 
ken that, Sir Richard: you were ance young 
yoursclL" 

" And am not so old yet. Lucky, as you may 
imagine," said Sir Richard; for many men of 
sense even, as well as women, dislike allusions 
io ibeirage. 



" Hoot! " answered the widow, " wasna that 
just what I was going to say?" — (a notorious 
lie) — " Na, I was just remarking to mysell, 
that baith you and the provost were looking 
particularly hale and hearty the day" — (an- 
other) — " naebody would tak* ye to be beyond 
the forty" — (another) — "for my part I think 
thirty's liker it" — (another) — "'deed, to speak 
the truth, I've seen mony a ane at twenty look 
aulder like" — (another) — "and, to give you 
my candid opinion, I canna bear your owre 
young men" — (another) — "they're perfectly 
disgusting," &c &c. 

" Stuff, stuff! " cried Sir Richard, laughing. 
" Forty, thirty, twenty ! Sixty, seventy, eighty 
would be nearer the mark. But old as I may 
be, I should not care to be half an hour older; 
for I am all impatience to know the result of 
our present adventure." 

Slowly as the minutes seemed to move in 
the estimation of Sir Richard, how fleetly did 
they glide in the estimation of (what we may 
now call) the two young lovers! Charles was 
naturally bold, generous, and confiding; and 
when he found himself in the presence of a 
beautiful and interesting^ girl, rendered still 
more so by her agitation, and its apparent 
cause — when he considered the harsh treat- 
ment he had received from his uncle, and that 
she, who stood before him, was now the only 
individual in the world who cared for him, 
or for whom he cared — he could not long 
refrain from avowing his passion, and laying 
before her, with candour and fervour, his situa- 
tion and feelings. He told her — but we shall 
not (we need not) attempt to describe the elo- 
quence of that hour in which two young and 
affectionate hearts confess, for the first time, a 
mutual attachment, and, in "thoughts that 
breathe and words that bum," pour out the 
fulness of souls entranced and elevated by the 
feeling and conviction of loving and of being 
beloved. It was while Charles was kissing 
with rapture the fair hand of Margaret, 

that the parlour-door suddenly burst open, 

and, accompanied by the provost, in stalked 
Sir Richard Shield, apparently fuming with 
rage! Margaret gave a faint shriek, and hid 
her head in her lap. Charles started to his 
feet: the blood rushed to his face, but in a 
moment left it pale as ashes. 

"So, sirrah," said Sir Richard, striking the 
floor violently with his staff, — "Is this the 
manner you obey my orders? Have you so 
soon forgot my commands, that you dare enter 
this house in my very teeth, and you. Miss" — 

Charles gasped — reeled — and waved hit 
hands; but his tongue refused utterance. 
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''Yon, Miss/' continued the knight, "what 
sort of conduct is this, I ask?" 

"Go — go — go away," said Charles at length, 
in a suffocating voice. "Speak not to this 
dear g^rl. She is mine by heaven and earth! " 

" Yours, sirrah? Dare you say that to my 
face?" 

"Go-go away. Sir Richard Shield: I be- 
seech, I implore you, go! Tempt me no fur- 
ther. A desperate madness is in my brain. 
Yet I would not, for worlds, lay hands on you; 
for — were there nothing else — you are the 
brother of my sainted mother." 

Sir Richard's muscles relaxed. He appeared 
not to have been prepared for this. He hesi- 
tated for a moment — then, flinging his staff 
from him, held out his hand; but, in his turn, 
it was some time before he could speak. 

" And so — and so, Charles — and so I am!" 
he cried. " Elizabeth Shield was your mother ! 
That is the truth. I can no longer oppose you 
— nor even attempt to oppose you. Pardon 
me, it was with good intention I did so." 

Charles looked doubtfully at his uncle; but 
saw that he was considerably affected. 

" Here, Margaret, my love," continued the 
good knight, " give him your hand. Take it, 
Charles — Hhe refuses not. . Bless you both!" 

"Thanks, dearest Margaret!" said Charles, 
seizing her hand, and putting it to his lips 
with fervour. "Ten thousand thanks! — And 
you. Sir Richard, are still my old uncle?" 

"Still, dear Charles, still — while Margaret 
Pennycroft is your wife," said Sir Richard. 

" And Widow Waters mine," whispered the 
provost. 

Alcxakdbr Whitelaw. 



SONNET. 

Where lies the land to which yon ship must go? 
Festively she puts forth in trim array ; 
And vigorous as a lark at break of day : 
Is she for tropic suns, or polar snow ? 
What boots the inquiry ?— Neither friend nor foe 
She cares for; let her travel where she may, 
She finds familiar names, a beaten way 
Ever before her, and a wind to blow. 
Yet still I ask, what haven is her mark? 
And almost as it was when ships were rare, 
(From time to time, like pilgrims, here and there 
Crossing the waters) doubt, and something dark, 
Of the old sea some reverential fear. 
Is with me at thy farewell, joyous bark I 

WoasewoRTB. 



AN APOLOGUE. 

*Twts eight o'clock, and near the Hi* 

My ruddy little boy was seated. 
And with the titles of a sire 

My eai-8 expected to be greeted. 
But vain the thought ! by sleep oppresea^^ 

No father there the child descried ; 
His head reclined upon his breast. 

Or nodding rolled from side to side. 

"Let this young rogue be sent to bed,** 

More I had scarce had time to say. 
When the poor urchin raised his head* 

To beg that he might longer stay. 
Refused ; away his steps he bent 

With tearful eye and aching heart, 
But claimed his playthings ere he went. 

And took up stairs his horse and oart. 

Still for delay, though oft denied. 

He pleaded,— wildly craved the booii;^ 
Though past his usual hour, he eried 

At being sent to bed so soon I 
If stem to him, his grief I shared, 

(Unmoved who sees his offspring weep?^ 
Of soothing him I half despaired ; 

When all his cares were lost in sleep. 
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Alas, poor infant I** I exclaimed. 

Thy father blushes now to scan, 
In all that he so lately blamed. 

The follies and the fears of man. 
The vain regret— the anguish brief. 

Which thou hast known, sent up to bed. 
Portrayed of man the idle grief, 

When doom'd to slumber witii the dead* 

And more I thought, when up the stain 

With longing, lingering lodn he cmgi. 
To mark of man the ohfldish cares, 

His playthings oarefnlly be kept 
Thus mortals on life's later stage. 

When nature claims their perfect b f i at^ 
Still grasp at wealth, in pain and age^ 

And ding to golden toys in dealh* 

*Tis mom, and see my imiUnc boj 

Awakes to hail returning U^t; 
To fearless laughter, boandkss J(^; 

Forgot the tears of yestemightl 
Thus shall not man forget bia woe; 

Survive of age and death the ^oooi; 
Smile at the earsa he know below. 

And, renovated, bunt the tombf 

T. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS WEDDING ;» 

A DANISH 8T0BT. 

On the north-west of the Isle of Zealand 
•tretches a small peninsular district, fertile 
and studded with hamlets, and connected with 
the mainland by a narrow strip of sandy 
waste. Beyond the only town which this little 
peninsula possesses the land runs into the 
restless waves of the Cattegat, and presents an 
awfully wild and sterile appearance. The 
liring sands have here obliterated every trace 
of vegetation; and the storms which blow from 
all points of the wild ocean are constantly 
operating a change on the fluctuating surface 
of the desert, whose hills of sand rise and dis- 
appear with constant alternation, restless as 
the waves which roar around them. In travel- 
ling through this country I spent upwards of 
an hour in this district, and never shall I for- 
get the impression which the scene made upon 
my mind. 

While riding alone through the desolate 
region, a thunder-storm rose over the ocean 
towards the north, — the waves roared, — ^the 
clouds were driven along before the wind, — 
the sky g^w every instant more gloomy, 
" menacing earth and sea," — the sand began 
to move in increasing masses under my horse's 
feet, — a whirlwind arose and filled the atmo- 
sphere with dust, — the traces of the path became 
invisible, — my horse floundered deeper and 
deeper in the sand, — while sky, earth, and 
ocean seemed mingled and blended together, 
every object being involved in a cloud of dust 
and vapour. I could not discern the slightest 
trace of life or vegetation, — the storm howled 
above me, — the waves of the sea lashed mourn- 
fully against the shore, — the thunder rolled in 
the distance, — and scarcely could the lurid 
lightning-flash pierce the heavy cloud of sand 
which whirled around me; my danger was 
evident and extreme, when a sudden shower 
of rain laid the sand, and enabled me to push 
my way to the little town. The storm I had 
just encountered was a horrid mingling of all 
elements. An earthquake has been described 
as the sigh which troubled Nature heaves from 
the depth of her bosom: perhaps not more 
fancifully this chaotic tempest might have 
typified the confusion of a wildly distracted 
mind, to which pleasure and even hope itself 

>From FcTtiifn TaU$ and TraditiofUf by G«orge 
Godfrey Cnnninflutin. Thia story forma the ral^Mt 
af two Qomum noTtU and a Daniah poem. 



have been long strangers, — ^the cheerless desert 
of the past revealing only remorse and g^ef, 
— the voice of conscience threatening like the 
thunder, while awful anticipations shed their 
lurid light over the dark spirit, — ^till at last 
the long dried-up sources of tears open a way 
to their powerful floods, and bury the angui^ 
of the distracted soul beneath their waves. 

In this desolate country lay, in former times, 
a village called Roerwig, about a mile distant 
from the shore. The moving sands have buried 
the village, and the inhabitants — mostly shep- 
herds and fishermen — have removed their cot- 
tages close to the shore. A single solitary 
building, the village church, which is situated 
upon a hill, yet rears its head above the cheer- 
less shifting desert This church was the scent 
of the following mysterious transaction. 

In an early part of the last century the 
venerable cur6 of Roerwig was one night seated 
in his study, absorbed in pious meditations. 
It was near midnight The house Uy at the 
extremity of the village, and the simple man- 
ners of the inhabitants were so little tinged 
with distrust that bolts and locks were unknown 
amongst them, and every door remained open 
and unguarded. 

The night-lamp burned gloomily, — the sul- 
len silence of that dark hour was only inter- 
rupted by the rushing noise of the sea, on 
whose waves the pale moon was reflected, when 
the cur6 heard the door below open, and, 
presently after, the sound of men's steps upon 
the stair. He was just anticipating a call to 
administer the last holy offices of religion to 
some one of his parishioners on the point of 
death, when two foreigners, wrapped up in 
white cloaks, stepped hastily into the room. 
One of them approached him with politeuMs: 
"Sir," said he, "you will have the goodness 
to follow us instantly. You must perform a 
marriage ceremony; the bride and bridegroom 
are already waiting your arrival at the church. 
This sum," continued the stranger — exhibiting 
to the old man a purse full of gold — "will 
sufficiently recompense you for the trouble and 
alarm our sudden demand has given you." 

The cur6 stared in mute terror upon the 
strangers, who seemed to have something fear- 
ful — ^almost ghastly in their looks; the demand 
was repeated in an earnest and authoritative 
tone. When the old man had recovered from 
his first surprise, he began mildly to represent 
that his duty did not allow him to perform so 
solemn an action without some knowledge of 
the parties, and the intervention of those for- 
malities required by law. The other stranger 
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hereupon stepped forward in a menacing atti- 
tude: "Sir," said he, ** you have your choice; 
follow U8, and take the aum we now offer you, 
— or remain, and this bullet goes through your 
head." He levelled his pistol at the forehead 
of the venerable man, and waited his answer ; 
whereupon the latter rose, dressed himself, and 
informed his visitants — who had hitherto 
spoken Danish, but with a foreign accent — ^that 
he was ready to accompany them. 

The mysterious strangers now proceeded 
silently through the village, followed by the 
clergyman. It was a dark autumn night, the 
moon having already set; but when they 
emerged from the village, the old man perceived 
with terror and astonishment that Ihe distant 
church was all illuminated. Meanwhile his 
companions, wrapped up in their white cloaks, 
Hteppcd hastily on before him through the 
barren sandy plain. On reaching the church 
they bound up his eyes; a side-door opened 
with a creaking noise, and he felt himself 
violently pushed into a crowd of people; all 
around him he heard a murmuring of voices, 
and near to him a conversation carried on in a 
language quite unknown to him, but which he 
thought was Russian. As he stood helpless, 
blindfolded, pressed upon from every side, and 
in the utmost confusion, he felt himself seized 
upon by a man's hand and violently drawn 
through the crowd. At last it seemed to him 
as if the people fell back, the bandage was 
loosed, and he found himself standing with 
one of the two strangers before the altar. A 
row of large lighted tapers, in magnificent 
silver candlesticks, adorned the altar, and the 
church itself was splendidly illuminated by a 
profusion of candles. If before, while standing 
blindfolde<l, the murmur of the surrounding 
crowd had filled his soul with consternation, 
not less amazed was he now at the unbroken 
silence which reigned throughout the church; 
the side passages and all the seats were crowded 
to excess, but the middle passage was quite 
clear, and he perceived in it a newly opened 
grave, and the stone which had covered it 
leaning agaiuHt a bench; around him he only 
saw male figures, but on one of the distant 
benches he thought he indistinctly perceived 
a female form. The silence lasted for some 
minutes, during which not a motion could be 
detected in that vast multitude. Thus, when 
a spirit is bent on deeds of darkness, a silent 
gloomy brooding of soul often precedes the 
horrid action. 

At last a man, whose magnificent dress dis- 
tinguished him from all the rest and bespoke 
hia elevated rank, rose and walked hastily up 



the empty passage; as he passed along, his step* 
resounded through the building, and every eye 
was turned upon him; he appeared to be of 
middle stature, with broad shoulders and strong' 
limbs; his gait was commanding, his complex- 
ion of a yellowish brown, and his hair raTen 
black, his features were severe and his lip» 
compressed as if in wrath; a bold aquiline noaa 
heightened the haughty appearance of kia 
countenance ; and dark shaggy brows lowered 
over his fiery eyes. He wore a green ooai, wiUi 
large golden braids, and a glittering star. The 
bride, who now kneeled beside him, was mag- 
nificently dressed. A sky-blue roke, ricUj 
trimmed with silver, enveloped her slend^ 
limbs, and floated in large folds over her gimoe- 
ful form; a diadem sparkling with diamonda 
adorned her fair hair; the utmost lovelinem 
and beauty might be traced in her featnra^ 
although despair now expressed itself in them; 
her cheeks were pale as those of a oorpee, — her 
features unanimated — her lips were blanched — 
her eyes dimmed — and her powerleManna hong 
motionless beside her almost lifeleM form. Aa 
she knelt before the altar, the picture of death 
itself, terror seemed to have wrapped her eoo- 
sciousness as well as her vital powen in a 
fortunate slumber. 

The cur6 now discovered near him an old 
ugly hag, in a parti-colonred dress, her head 
covered with a blood-red turban, who stood 
gazing with an expression of fury and mockery 
on the kneeling bride; and behind the bride- 
groom he noticed a man of gigantic siae and 
a gloomy appearance, whoee eyes were fixed im- 
movably upon the g^ronnd. 

Horror-struck, the priest stood mute for aone 
time, till a thrilling look from the bridegnoB 
reminded him of the ceremony he had eome 
thither to perform. But the naoertainty 
whether the couple he was now about to many 
understood his language aflbrded him a firaih 
source of uneasiness. He ventured, however, 
to ask the bridegroom fur hia name and thai 
of his bride: " Neander and Feodony** was the 
answer given in a rough voice. 

The priest now began to read the riinal im 
faltering accents, frequently miataking aid 
stopping to repeat the wintla, witbont, however, 
either the bride or bridegroom appearing lo 
observe his oonfnaiony which eonfirmed him faa 
the coigecture that hia language waa almost 
unknown to either of them. On patting the 
question, " Neander, wilt thou hare this wo- 
man for thy wedded wife?" he doubled whether 
he should receive any answer: hat, to hia ae- 
tonishment, the bridegroom aaawered in the 
aflirmative with a hrad and alaaoai 
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Toice, which rang throaghout the whole church, 
while deep sighs from the whole spectators 
accompanied the awful "yes;" and a silent 
quirering, like the reflection of a flash of dis- 
tant lightning, threw a transitory motion over 
the death-pale features of the bride. The 
priest turned to her, speaking louder to raise 
her from her trance: "Feodora, wilt thou 
hare this man for thy wedded husband?" 
The lifeless form before him at this question 
seemed to awake — a deep convulsive throb 
of terror trembled on her cheeks — her pale 
lips quivered — a passing gleam of fire shone 
in her eyes — her breast heaved — a violent 
gush of tears flooded the brilliance of her 
eyes, and the "yes" was heard pronounced 
like the scream of anguish uttered by a dying 
person, and seemed to find a deep echo in the 
sounds of grief which burst from the surround- 
ing multitude. The bride sank into the arms 
of the horrid old hag; some minutes passed in 
awful silence; the pale corpse-like female then 
kneeled again, as if in a deep trance, and the 
ceremony was finished. The bridegroom now 
rose and led the trembling bride to her former 
place, followed by the tall man and the old 
woman; the two strangers then appeared again, 
and having bound the priest's eyes, drew him 
with violence through the crowd, and pushed 
him out at the door, which they then bolted 
within. 

For some minutes he stood endeavouring to 
recollect himself, and uncertain whether the 
horrid scene, with all its ghastly attendant 
circumstances, might not have been a dream; 
but when he had torn the bandage from his 
eyes, and saw the illuminated church before 
him, and heard the murmuring of the crowd, 
he was forced to believe its reality. To learn 
the issue, he hid himself in a corner of the 
building, and while listening here he heard 
the murmuring within g^w louder and louder 
— then it seemed as if a fierce altercation arose, 
in which he thought he could recognize the 
rough voice of the bridegroom commanding 
silence — a long pause followed — a shot fell — 
the shriek of a female voice was heard, which 
was succeeded by another pause — then followed 
a sound of labour, which lasted about a quarter 
of an hour — the candles were extinguished — 
the murmuring arone ag^n — the door was 
flung open, and a multitude of persons rushed 
out of the church, and ran towards the sea. 

The old priest now arose from his hiding- 
place, and hastened back to the village, where 
he awoke his neighbours and friends, and re- 
lated to them his incredible and marvellous 
adventure; but everything which had hitherto 



fallen out amongst these simple people had 
been so calm and tranquil — so much measured 
by the laws of daily routine, that they were 
seized with a very different terror, they believed 
that some unfortunate accident had deranged 
the intellects of their beloved pastor, and it 
was not without difficulty that he prevailed oa 
some of them to follow him to the church, pro- 
vided with picks and spades. 

Meanwhile the morning had dawned, tht 
sun arose, and when the priest and his com- 
panions ascended the hill towards the church, 
they saw a man-of-war standing off from the 
shore under full sail towards the north. So 
surprising a sight in this remote district made 
his companions already hesitate to reject his 
story as improbable, and still more were they 
inclined to listen to him when they saw that 
the side-door of the church had been violently 
burst open. They entered full of expectation, 
and the priest showed them the grave which 
he had seen opened in the night-time; it was 
easily perceived that the stone had been lifted 
up and replaced again; they put their imple- 
ments in motion, and soon came to a new rich- 
ly adorned coffin; the old man descended with 
almost youthful impatience into the grave, and 
others followed him, the cover was taken off, 
and the priest found all his awful forebodings 
confirmed. In the coffin lay the murdered 
bride — a bullet had pierced her breast right to 
the heart — the magnificent diadem she had 
worn had disappeared; but the distracted ex- 
pression of deep grief had vanished from her 
countenance, and a heavenly calm seemed 
spread over her features as she lay there like 
an angel. The old man threw himself down 
on his knees near the coffin, and wept and 
prayed aloud for the soul of the murdered, 
while mute astonishment and horror seized his 
companions. 

The clergyman found himself obliged to 
make this event instantly known, with all its 
circumstances, to his superior, the Bishop of 
Zealand; meanwhile, until he got further in- 
stractions from Copenhagen, he bound all his 
friends to secrecy by an oath. Shortly after- 
wards a person of high rank suddenly arrived 
from the capital; he inquired into all the cir- 
cumstances, visited the g^ve, commended the 
silence which had been hitherto observed, and 
stated that the whole event must remain for 
ever a secret, threatening at the same time with 
a severe punishment any person who should 
dare to speak of it 

After the death of the priest a writing was 
found in the parochial register narrating thi^ 
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event. Some believed that it might have some 
secret connection with the violent political 
changes which occurred in Russia after the 
death of Catherine and Peter I. ; but to resolve 
the deep riddle of this mysterious affair will 
ever be a difficult, if not impossible task. 

Henry SncrncNS. 



EVENING PRAYER AT A GIRLS' 
SCHOOL. 

Huah ! 'til a holy hoar l~the quiet room 
Seems like a temple, while yon eofb l&mp ihedi 

A fUnt and etarry radiance, through the gloom 
And the sweet stillness, down on bright young heads, 

With all their clustering looks, untonoh'd bjr oare. 

And bow'd — as flowers are bow'd with night — in prayer. 

Gaze on, 'tis lovelj I— childhood's lip and cheek. 
Mantling beneath its earnest brow of thought I 

Oaze, yet what see'st thou in those fair and meek. 
And firagile things, as but for sunshine wrought? 

— Thou seest what grief must nurture for the sky, 

What death must fiuhion for etemitjr. 

O Joyous creatures I that will sink to rest 
Lightly, when those pure orisons are done, 

As birds with slumber's honey -dew oppress'd. 
Midst the dim folded leares at set of sun ; 

Lift up your hearts I though, yet no sorrow lies 

Dark in the summer-heaven of those clear eyes. 

Though Aresh within your breasts th' untroubled springs 
Of hope make melody where'er ye tread. 

And o'er your sleep bright shadows, fh>m the wings 
Of spirits Tisiting but youth, be spread ; 

Tet in tlioee flute*like roioes, mingling low. 

Is woman's tenderness how soon her woe I 

Her lot is on you !— silent tears to weep, 

And patient smiles to wear through suflMni^s hour. 
And sumless riches, fh>m affection's deep. 

To pour on broken reeds— a wasted shower I 
And to make idols, and to find them clay. 
And to bewail that worship— therefore pray 1 

Her lot is on yon I to be found untired. 
Watching the stars out by the bed of pain. 

With a pale cheek, and yet a brow inspir'd, 
And a true heart of hope, though hope be vain 1 

Meekly to bear with wrong, to cheer decay. 

And, oh I to lore through all things — ihenkm pray 1 

And take the thought of this calm Tcsper-time, 
With its low murmuring sounds and sUreory light. 

On through the daric days fiuling fh>m their prime. 
As a sweet dew to keep your souls fktMn bUf^t I 

Earth will forsake— O I happy to hare giren 

Th' unbroken heart's first fragrance unto HeaveD t 



LOVE AND FAME. 

It had passed in all its grandeur, that soaadiiif I 

shower 
Had paid its pearly tribute to each lUr ezpeetaat ioww. 
And while a thousand sparklers danoed lightly on tb* 

spray, 
Cloae folded to a rose-bud's heart one tinj rain-dr«>p 

l»y. 

Throughout each ferered petal had the heaTtn-bcooglii 

fireshness gone. 
They had mingled dew and fkagranot till tbilr rmcf 

souls were one ; 
The bud Itt lore In perfiime breatM, till its pan and 

starry guest 
Grew glowing as the lifb-hueof the lips it fondlypraMed. 

He dreamedaway the boon with her, his fSDtlt brid* 

and fkir, 
No thought filled his young spirit, but to dwell lor ew 

there. 
While erer bending wakeftilly, the bod a fond watA 

kept. 
For foar the enrious wphjrs might steal him ■■ te 

slept. 

But forth fttnn out his t«it of elooda, ia boniiiMd 

armour bright, 
The conquering sun came proudly in the gloiy of his 

might, 
And, like some grand enchanter, rseomed his waad of 

power, 
And shed the splendour of his anile oa lako, and tim, 

and flower. 

Then, peering through the shadowy leaTii, tiM nia- 

drop marked on high 
A many-hued triumphal arch span all the easten iky^ 
He saw his glittering oonuadas all wing tiMir Joyow 

flight. 
And stand— a glorious biotlMrliood— to form that bov 

of light! 

Aspiring thoughts his spirit thrilkd— "Oil. tot me Jote 

them, lore I 
I'll set thy beauty's Impress on yon bti|^ aieii abo«% 
And, as a world's admiring gam Is ralssd to trie Mr, 
'Twill deem my own dear roae-bad*a tiatt Htm fcifillml 

colour there I" 



The gentto bod releaaed bar ela(9,< 
be flew. 

And brightly mid that ftorlooi band bt 

ingtoo,— 
All qulTerinf with delist to fcel tba* d 

bride. 
Was gaiing, with a swtUiBg hurt Oft 

pridel 



bto 
bto 
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Sot «h« ■hadowj iii|^t omm down «t last— Um glittar- 

lag bow WM gone, 
Om littto boor of triumph wm all tho dxop had won; 
Ho had loot tbo warm and toodor (low, hit dkUnt bod- 

loTt^a hno, 
▲jod he loiif ht bar ladlj lorrowing— a tear<dimmed 
of dew. 

Ahna H. Phillips. 



HOW THE MISCHIEF ENDED. 

[Bdmond Francois Valentin About, born 
■at DIeuxe, 1828, died February, 1885. As a Joumaliat and 
politician be baa rendered good aerrlce to France ; aa 
a noreliat be maintains a distinguisbed position 
4tfnongBt bis oontemporaries. Although not free from 
the Tiosa which render the bulk of French works of 
-Action unsuitable for famil j reading, he has produced 
many fkithfiil and effectiTe sketches of cbaraoter to 
which not even prudery can object. The following 
tale is an example ; and it is the more interestiag as 
it displays tbose qualities of acute obeerratioo and of 
-epigrammatic writing which have won popularity for 
M. About in England and America as well as in France. 
The opening part of the iitory is slightly abridged.] 

L — THE MISCHDCF. 

A tall and rather elegantly formed woman 
-of about five-and-forty was hurrying along the 
Rue St. Dizier, at Nancy, at such a rate that 
her guide, a waiter from the Hotel de TEurope, 
had some difficulty in following her. An 
August sun was beating full upon her head, 
for she brandished the umbrella in her hand 
like a javelin, instead of availing herself of its 
< shade. From her dress and adornments it 
was plain to see that she was a stranger to the 
•modes and fashions of city life. 

"Madame! Madame Humblot!** cried the 
nearly exhausted servant ** One moment, if 
you please. You have passed the door. Here 
is the colonel's house." 

Madame Humblot stopped, and looked about 
timidly. 

" Already! " said she. " Where?" 

"Just across the street," said the servant. 
" Don't you see the sentry?" 

"Oh! yes, to be sure. I will remember it 
next time. What did you say his name was?" 

" M. Vautrin. A fine man he is too, and 
he gives an elegant dinner every Sunday." 

" Is he married?" 

"Certainly, and has a daughter almost 
.grown a young lady. " 

"Oh! I am so afraid Madame Yautrin will 
be out," aaid Madame Humblot. 

"That we can soon find out/' said the 
domestic 

▼OL. IL 



He crossed the street, exchanged a hw 
words with the sentry, and returning reported 
the whole family of Colonel Yautrin at home. 

To gain an interview with the colonel's wife, 
Madame Humblot wonld have confronted 
unheard-of dangers ; but now that all diAenify 
of gaining access to her had disappeared, she 
felt her heart sink within her. She hesitated 
about entering the door which stood open 
before her; but the inquisitive look in the 
faces of her guide and the sentinel made her 
pluck up all her courage, and she soon found 
herself in a very large and comfortably-Air- 
nished parlour, in presence of the mother and 
the daughter. Madame Yautrin was very hi 
and very timid, and Mademoiselle Yantrin 
was very thin and not timid at all ; and it wm 
the latter of the two who reassured the matrons, 
and opened the conversation by requesting 
Madame Humblot to be seated, and to explain 
at her leisure the motives of her very kind 
visit. 

Madame Humblot saw that retreat was now 
no longer possible; so she explained, in tew 
words, that she was a widow, owning and 
managing herself a considerable estate in the 
town of Morans, and possessed of a daughter 
of nineteen, whom she desired to marry to a 
young officer of the garrison at Nancy. The 
young man, whom a curious succession of cir- 
cumstances had brought her to look upon aa 
the future husband of her dear Antoinette, 
seemed an admirable young man ; but she was 
very insufficiently informed in relation to his 
character, his principles, and his habits, and 
she invoked the ancient freemasonry of mother- 
hood in requesting from Madame Yautrin in 
a matter of such importance the plain and un- 
varnished truth. 

This preamble seemed to interest Madame 
Yautrin, and to put her more at ease. She 
replied that she felt flattered by the confidence 
reposed in her, and would conscientiously en- 
lighten Madame Humblot in so far as her 
retiring habits and very slight acquaintance 
with the officers composing the garrison wonld 
enable her. But if the young officer belonged 
to the regiment of her husband, "Colonel 
Yautrin, who knew all his men like CsBsar^'- 
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But I do not know," interrupted Madame 
Humblot, "whether he has the honour t# 
serve under Colonel Yautrin." 

" If he is an infantry officer there can be ne 
doubt of it, as ours is the only regiment of 
that arm at Nancy." 

"But perhaps he is in the cavalry. We 
have never seen him in uniform." 

" Ton astonish me. What is his rank?" 

40 
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'' CapUin, 1 think, or at IcaHt lieatenant. 
Ho haft never infbrmod uh of Iuh rank* " 

*'What an original ho muiit bo! What is 
hU naine, my dear madame?" 

" A4a«i luadanie, that iit one of the matters 
upon which we ho\K to bo informed by you." 

Madame Vautriu Htarcd with wonder at this 
announocmont, and the young girl burst into 
ft hearty laugh. Miulame Humblot perceived 
tliat tliore MH^med to bo some question of the 
aoundntwrt of her wits, and continued, hastily: 

*' 1 will explain what has so much aston- 
iskotl you. my dear madame, and you will see 
that l*rovideni*e or fate is more rcH]K>nsiblc 
than 1 am for what si^ems to you so very odd. 
Hut is not this ohanninfc young lady ruther 
t(M) young to listen to a story of a nature so 
very iHunplioateil ?*' 

** Madame.*' broke in the young girl abruptly » 
ami with an air of great self-assertion. " I am 
nearly tift(*ou years old. and my mother has 
always dimMisNCHi the gravi^Ht questions confi- 
dently in my pn^onoe. Do you desire me to 
leave you. mother?" 

Madame Vautrin blushed deeply and stam* 
merett out. " Ulanoho lUanohette — my dar- 
ling tn^asure you mvd not go away : but , 
practise a little on your piano while we are 
talking there's a gx^nl child." The s|Hnleit 
child went to the piano and c^^mmenced an 
exeri'ise. which nhe attaokctl furiously at fin»t ; 
but little by little her music InH^ame morv 
suUtueil. and only scrxed as a gentle aixxun- ' 
IMiniment to the \Hmversation. of which she 
did not KWil to catch exery strtkiixg or inter- 
e»tiug feature, quite as distinctly as her tender ' 
mother. 

The widow Humblot esiplained that it was 
whiUt travvlliixg tVvmi Mortins to IWcu with 
her daughter. .\ut\Mnette. that thc> had en- 
wuiiteiv\l the unknown gentleman at l\uu- 
uici\\\ He Ka\l eutei>Hl the c\mi|virtm«nt 
tho> \Kvupied in the tram. He w»> m civtlij^n 
4re<«s. but the c\xnk|yftniou« wh\« c^vri^xl him 
t^ the (dattWm were \\Mcer« in uu;toim 

He «A!i (aU. ilark. and sUhk t>ftcut\ &\e er 
lhiu\ wvAiMk There w»!i vu\U vuic >\'«i uuxwu 
(Mcd. Aud that WAS next her d«^j(hvcr He 
w;s» :Kvrf> iv« cr\««U the c.4rru<\\ tut he h.ftd 
teen ju»i itt time ts^ catch the train. And he 
was s>^^(\xl tv« ix;s«Att hiA rifyiuseui U:;Vre his 
truAuoy \<x the sU> jAouW be d.>*v\fnf\l 

Hm aiv.v>(K« U\l tv« x^^ttxvr<s*'.^.'tt. and h:s 

fSktt^. btsHJtVt^t b<ArtU^ Wv^tt '.3C vvu^<Ufttoe \*i 
tike Tttv'iJtoc Ik'lvre \»rgc iii*.^ *vie kslkia^ 
aad U-Ji^li-.*J^ V.>t^b<r A» if i^c^ xac be^Nft c«.>»« 

ftfc ^aiKy live «a^i aiissM ua a i^w w\m>m whM^ 



ezprcflsed a great deal — Bentiment, good-natoro, 
and modesty. 

The widow Humblot booh forgot this inci- 
dent, and thought her daughter had forgotten 
it too. There were many suitors for Antoinctte'a 
hand, for it was known that she had an income 
of sixty thousand francs. But she would havt 
none of them, and at length confessed her 
secret that she loved the young officer. The 
mother had combated this whim, as she at 
first regarded Antoinette's passion ; but finding 
that it was no whim, and that her daughter 
persisted in thinking of the uhknown, she had 
come with her to Nancy to find the lover, and, 
if he were worthy, to offer him a wife and a 
fortune. 

" Very well, then," said Madame Yantrin ; 
"all we have to do is to find tlie young man. 
Are you sure you should recognize him at tha 
first glance?" 

"Oh, among a thousand!'* 

" The search won't be either very long or 
\'ery difficult The garrison of Nancy is com- 
posed of our regiment : a couple of squadrona 
of cavalry, and a few officers of artillery, and 
the general staff. I am not myself very well 
act)uainted with Colonel Vautrin's officem, but 
my daughter has a complete collection of their 
portraita in a photographic album. We wiU 
begin with that." 

**A thousand thanks, my dear Madame 
Vautrin. for your aid and kind sympathy. 
May Ood reward you by granting to your 
dear girl the happineas you will confer upoA 
mine! 

Whereupon the two mother* erahraecd letf^ 
fully, and Madame Vautrin called to ber 
daughter: 

** Blanche! Blanchette: mv darling lortf 
Eh. Blaachetie!" 

But the louder the mother called, the moiw 
vioWnt and tiemendooawere Blanche's assaahs 
up^m the piano, whick one would have ibooght 
wv undergoing punishment for aome fearful 
crime. When she oondeMcadcd to give ber 
atientiwi. Madame Vmtxiii continued: 

'* I be^ pardon for distiuiKBg too. Wqb*! 
T^Kt pWaMf brin^ as vvur album?** 

•My album?* 

*' Y«k the albnm «/ the itfcimcnV** 

** h is im my iwvbl I will go for iv** 

:^^ weni oat «Iow{t. mmle a fiw« at bcnelf 
in the auiT>Nr as sW paw e d iu and when sbt 
had leacbifU ber ckamSer ck a»l tbe door afUr 
ber and b«;hc^ it. VMk up an aibani bonnd in 
xtU leirtber wiik ivwy onMMnta* and b^gn 
w lun ^vvr tbtt Wnvwa. At nmnbcr fve «f 
ihie lieuvnasais gif tb* 
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gtopped Beneath the portrait was written the 
name Patd Astkr. ''It ia he/' said she, 
making a face. " It can't be any one else." 

She slipped the card out of its frame, tore 
it into little bits, and put them into her 
pocket. Then reflecting that the vacant space 
would perhaps excite remark, she tore out the 
page which had served for a frame, and, when 
she had concealed its fragments, her little fea- 
tures were lighted up with a satanic joy as she 
muttered between her teeth : 

" At last I have my revenge on an insolent 
fellow! I am a woman!" 

She ran down with the album to her mother, 
who thanked her, kissed her forehead, and said : 

"Now, my dear, you can stay with us; we 
have finished all our secrets. " 

And now only think how Madame Humblot*s 
heart began to beat. She only glanced at the 
portraits of the superior officers, but when the 
captains began to defile before her, she opened 
wide her eyes. The regiment was not wanting 
in fine- looking men, but she thought with 
pride that all were less handsome and distin- 
guished-looking than her future son-in-law. 
Blanchette grinned as she listened to her re- 
marks, and said to Madame Humblot : 

" If these gentlemen could only hear you, 
they would pick a quarrel with the prince who 
•o far eclipses them all." 

When they had reached the last pages of the 
album the little wretch became more wicked 
and malicious than ever. 

* * There are only four left, " said she. * * Hope 
is in the bottom of the box. Ah ! now I have 
an idea that this is the hero of the romance. 
No? You won't have Lieutenant Bouleau? 
But he's a brave soldier. Rose from the ranks; 
been in service twenty-seven years ; seen eight- 
een campaigns; has the military medal and 
the cross; and see what a lovely scar he has 
between the eyes." 

" It is all over," cried Madame Humblot. 
"He is not in the reg^ent, and I am the 
unhappiest of mothers. " 

"No, no," said Madame Yautrin; "if he 
is not in the regiment, he must be either in 
the cavalry or the staff. Are you anxious to 
have the matter settled at once?" 

"Oh, so anxious! Only think how that 
dear angel is counting the minutes at our 
hotel." 

" Well, then, I will take my hat and shawl 
and go out with you. Blanchette will keep 
house for me like a good child." 

As soon as the two mothers were gone, 
Blanchette folded her two meagre arms, struck 
A stage attitude, then began to walk to and | 



fro in the large parlour like a little panther 
in a cage. She was ugly without an ugly fea- 
ture, just as one sees sometimes a very pretty 
face with hardly a pretty feature. Everjr 
physical and moral defect of her awkward age 
was in her shown in an exaggerated degree.. 
Her thin arms and legs were shaped like drum- 
sticks, her feet were very long, and her hands 
interminable. Her movements were without 
gprace, and her colour dark and without fresh- f 
ness. Her nose, eyes, and forehead seemed to 
go ill together, although her nose was straight,, 
her forehead shapely, and her eyes lustrous 
and with good lines. Perhaps it was only' 
harmony that was wanting; but in a womaik 
harmony is everything. 

Blanche Yautrin would not probably lack 
admirers, for a well-dowried colonel's daughter^ 
although ugly, could not fail of a husband;, 
but she none the less was enraged at her lack 
of beauty, which she desired for itself alon& 

Almost all her father's officers flattered her 
and treated her with as much consideration as 
if she had been Yenus in person, though their 
ciyoleries were always received with disgust 
and ill-humour. But though their flatteries, 
which she considered her due, brought her no- 
pleasure, any omission of them was sure to- 
provoke her still more ; and while those who 
offered her this homage were treated with con- 
tempt, she hated those who refused it as rebel- 
lious and contumacious. The most bitterly 
execrated of all these rebels was Paul Astier. 

He was a handsome, brave, and upright 
fellow, who had made his own way in life. 
The son of a forester in the wood of Ardennes, 
he had worked hard to acquire the rudiments 
of a good education, and at eighteen had en- 
listed as a common soldier at the beginning of 
the Crimean war. He had gone through the 
campaign without a wound, though a mine 
had exploded directly beneath his feet at the 
attack on the Malakoff When he returned i& 
1856 he had been twice gazetted for gallantry, 
and had won his sub-lieutenant's epaulets. In. 
1859 he had exchanged into Colonel Yautrin's 
regiment, in order to take part in the cam- 
paign of Italy, and had found among the 
privates of his company an old friend and 
playmate with whom in boyhood he had bound 
fagots in the Ardennes. Bodin, who could 
neither read nor write, attached himself liko 
a dog to him, and would have sacrificed his^ 
life to serve him. So, in spite of their differ- ' 
ence in rank, their old friendship remained 
unimpaired, and when off duty the greatest 
familiarity of manner existed between them. 

The campaign of 1859 was short, as every* 
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hodj knows; yet Astier found time to gain a 
new grade, and at the close of the war went 
into garrison at Nancy with the rank of lieu- 
tenant. 

From the yery first he had not been pleased 
"with Blanchette, and, as he was very little 
given to the arts of diplomacy, he had not 
taken pains to make himself agreeable to her. 
The child was the more annoyed at his indif- 
ference as she had found him much more plea- 
sant to look at than any of the other officers. 
■ She endeayoured to attract his attention, but 
her attempts were as fruitless as they were 
awkward, for coquetry is an art demanding 
much time and practice to acquire perfectly. 
But the more failures and repulses she met 
with, the oftener she returned to the chaige ; 
like a gambler who persists in play, though he 
knows his ill luck must only result in his ruin. 
So things went from bad to worse, and her 
.annoyances daily became more aggravating. 

One day she said to him : 

"Monsieur Astier, I am told you draw ex- 
tremely well Won't you please send me some 
of your sketches?" 

Astier went straight to a toy-shop and 
bought a dozen illuminated baby books, which 
he gave to her. 

** The joke seems to me in very bad taste," 
said Blanche. 

** Mademoiselle, I have selected such as are 
given as rewards of merit to little girls who 
have behaved very well indeed. If you don't 
think you have deserved them, I will take 
them back again." 

The words of these dialogues are nothing 
without the music One should have heard 
the sharp and drawling tone of Mademoiselle 
Yautrin in contrast with the deep and frank 
voice of Astier. Blanche rarely got the ad- 
vantage in their contests, and as weakness is 
always cruel, she came finally to the last degree 
•of atrocity. 

" Monsieur Astier, how does one manage to 
escape accidents in time of war?" 

"Very easily; one has only to be very 
lucky." 

** Or very prudent." 

** Mademoiselle, I am g^teful for the com- 
pliment; for the colonel, your father, has 
always denied me that quality." 

** It seems to me that a soldier ought to get 
wounded, if only from coquetry. An officer 
/without wounds always seems to me like an 
imperfect being." 

** At the first opportunity, mademoiselle, I 
will endeavour to send you one of my arms or 
A leg." 



"Arms and legst What shonld I do witk 
them? I am provided with them." 

" Yes, but so slighUy. " 

The least allusion to her scraggineH put her 
quite beside herself; and she hated poor Bodia 
almost equally with Astier for some reflectioB 
she had heard he had made upon her tawny 
complexion. 

IL — THE OONSIQUIKCia. 

Hatred has miraculous intuitions. The very 
moment Madame Humblot had begun to tdl 
her story Blanche had thought of Lieutenant 
Astier. But she was not previously aware of 
his day's absence without leave the preceding 
month, and had never heard that he had Mends 
among the officers at Commercy. How did it 
happen, then, that in the rose-tinted portrmit 
of Madame Humblot she had at once recog- 
nized the person she always had represented 
to herself in the blackest colours? Her mind 
and hand had both acted so rapidly, and iier 
little piece of villainy had been committed •• 
quickly, that she was surprised at it henelt 

She beg^ to reflect when the two mothen 
had left her to herself, and to ask what woqM 
happen if the two ladies should chance to meet 
Astier on their walk. Recognition, emotktt, 
astonishment Madame Humblot, fainting; 
would fall into the lieutenant's anna, an ei* 
planation and a good understanding would 
follow. Mademoiselle Antoinette woald eome 

upon the stage, and soon . Blanche felt 

not the slightest sympathy for thia oveifrowB 
Antoinette. 

He would marry her, but after, or even bt- 
fore the ceremony, all the little circnmataMai 
of the romance would be explained. Madime 
Humblot would not fail to tell thai ibe had 
looked through the regimental albam wUlioat 
finding her son-in-law, and the reason wonld be 
inquired into. What would Madame Vantria, 
and what would her father, a man wlw ad- 
mitted of no jesting in matters of penoul 
honour, think and say? Bnt what aboive all 
she druided and feared was the Jadgmeni of 
society. The suppression of the poitalt was 
not only an odious act, but it was bennming a 
ridiculous one, because it effected noCUn^ 

Now it seemed almost impoasible to coaeeal 
the lieutenant from Madame HnmbkC'a par- 
suit In twenty-four hours the dzty tboaiiiBd 
francs of income offered to the handaoit «■• 
known would be the talk of the town ; aad if 
Astier was not recognized by bis frieadi^ be 
would come forward and dlacorer Ktmfif 

"There ia nootberway/' thoogbi iba wkbai 
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young woman; ''Monaiear Paul Astier must 
disappear." 

This was yery much the reasoning and con- 
clnsion of highwaymen, who, for the sake of 
precaution, put out of the way the witnesses 
of their crimes; but it is not so easy to hide 
away, like a nutmeg, a big lieutenant Blan- 
chette thought over the matter, and after five 
or six yery wild plans at last hit upon a good 
one. 

She had obtained some time before, and with 
some trouble, one of Astier's sketches. It was 
a yery funny caricature of one of the officers 
of the regiment. Major Sparrow, who com- 
manded the second battalion. Paul had repre- 
sented a sparrow eating a cherry, and the 
whole design, seen at a little distance, made 
an admirable likeness of the nugor and the 
migor's nose; for this officer, a brave soldier 
and a good fellow, had, by his African habits, 
developed this feature to an unusual degree 
both of 6ize and colour. Aside from this 
ridiculous defect, he was very much esteemed 
and respected by every one, and was on the 
best of terms with his subordinates. He had 
a high regard for Astier, who returned it fully, 
and for nothing on earth would hava caused 
him pain ; but youth and spirits and love of 
fan lead one oftentimes into malicious tricks, 
and when one has formed a good joke, he 
hasn't always the sense to keep it to himself. 

So this sketch, tinted with water-colours, 
was brought one day to the mess-table of the 
tnbaltems, where it caused much laughter, 
and one of the other officers added to it an 
explanatory legend. After the dinner the 
matter was forgotten, and the sketch itself, in 
a damaged state, was left on one comer of the 
table. A friend of Astier, Lieutenant Fou- 
cault, picked up the sketch, folded it, and put 
it in his pocket, and, without thinking any 
harm, gave it to Mademoiselle Yautrin. 

She returned to her chamber, opened a box, 
took the caricature, signed it with Paul's name 
in printed letters, put it in an envelope, printed 
upon it the addi^ of Miyor Sparrow, and 
called her father's orderly from the door. 
"Old Schumacher," said she, "go and put this 
letter in the post-office, and let no one see or 
read the address. You won't read it yourself, 
1 know; your education will forbid." 

This second little crime weighed somewhat 
heavily upon her conscience. But then she 
excused herself by alleging the necessity of 
the act, and she knew that a duel between a 
migor and a subaltern was quite impossible. 
The result of it will be, thought she, that 
Aiiier will get off with a week or fortnight of 



close arrest, and that won't kill anybody. Im 
a week Madame Humblot and her daughter 
will be tired of wearing out their shoes on the- 
sharp pavements of Nancy. They will think 
they were dreaming, and will go back to their* 
harvesting. If they only will go before the- 
general inspection, everything will be saved." 

She went back to her piano to occupy herself 
with her music until the ladies should retunu 
Madame Yautrin came in alone, very tired,, 
and evidently defected. 

"Well, mother." 

"I don't understand it at aiL We have 
turned over the cavalry, stared at the artillery,, 
questioned the engineers, and passed in review 
the general staff. All the ladies have been so 
kind, and have aided us in every way, and 
shown the greatest interest in Madame Hum- 
blot. But we have been completely at fault 
My head aches with it Haven't you some 
idea of how it is?" 

"Yes, mother." 

"Tell me, then." 

"I have an idea that these two innocent 
people have allowed themselves to be hum- 
bugged by some joker who is no more an officer 
than I am." 

Madame Humblot and her daughter came- 
in the evening, and the sight of Antoinette^ 
gave Blanche a bitter pang. 

Fancy the rage of a child who knows she is- 
ugly, who has passionately longed for beauty, 
and has even imagined for herself an ideal or 
g^race and elegance. All at once she sees before 
her the very incarnation of her vague desires,, 
the person she has always dreamed of being. 
Another possesses in full completeness all thr 
graces of person, all the charms of feature she 
has so fondly hoped for. It seems to her 
almost as if she had been robbed of her own 
proper personality, and cast-off garments had 
been thrown to her in charity. 

But the young woman exercised some re- 
straint over her feelings, and repressed her first 
impulse, which was to tear out Mademoiselle 
Antoinette's eyes. They shook hands, smiled 
upon each other, and exchanged without appa- 
rent effort the customary civilities. Soon they 
began to be intimate, and the candour and 
expansiveness of the poor victim was without 
limit. She could not for a moment doubt the 
sincerity and truth of the young man, or 
believe that he had made the slightest false- 
pretences. 

Antoinette liked Blanche, and at once ac- 
cepted her as a friend and confidant 

This is what had taken place toward the end 
of the day. As Astier was folding his napkim 
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Sifter dinner he hitd been hutily summoned to 
the mi^'or's quarters. He had gone with plea- 
sure, hoping that the nugor required some ser- 
Tice of him which he would be only too happy 
to perform. 

But as soon as he saw the old officer he per- 
ceiyed at once there was a storm brewing, for 
the nose was fairly blazing in the midst of his 
jflingularly pale countenance. 
' "Lieutenant," said the miyor, "haye you 
eyer had reason to complain of me when on 
4iuty?" 

"Never, miyor." 

"Or off duty?" 

"Never." 

" Have I ceased to deserve esteem among 
men, or to have a claim to the respect of young 
I)eople?" 

" Every one esteems and respects you, 
miy or. " 

" You haven't lost your wits by some aoci- 
<]ent?" 

"Not that I know of." 

" You haven't been drunk to-day?" 

" No, that I am sure of." 

" Then why the devil have you insulted me, 
^acre bleu/'* 

"I, miyor?" 

" Who but you ? I didn't address this black- 
jguard thing to myself, I suppose. Do you 
recognize it?" 

Paul recognized the sketch, which he had 
supposed destroyed long ago, and had quite 
forgotten. 

"Miyor," said he, "when I drew this 
wretched caricature a year ago, I did a foolish 
vand improper thing ; but he who stole it, kept 
it, signed it with my name, and sent it to you, 
has done an infamous one. I ask your pardon 
for a fault which would have been a slight one 
if it had not come to your knowledge. As for 
the beggar who has taken the pains to turn a 
trivial joke into an insult, I will endeavour to 
find him out and to punish him as he de- 



"Meantime," said the miyor, "since I 
should not have received this work of art unless 
jou had executed it, you will be good enough 
to consider yourself under close arrest until 
further orders." 

UL — AN AFFAIB OF HONOUB. 

It is no great hardship for a civilian to re- 
main in his lodgings, although quite alone, 
for a week or two ; but for a young officer it 
is a severe punishment. Almost always very 
poor, there is nothing homelike or attractive 



about the rooms they use only to sleep la. 
Paul Astier, like all infantry lieutenants, paid 
twenty francs a month for his quarters, sixty- 
five francs for his board, and for other neeea- 
sary expenses the remainder of his pay, except- 
ing the small sum of eleven francs per month, 
which he was at liberty to devote to dgaia, to 
the coffee-house, to literature, to charity, or 
other extravagancies or superfluities. 

He occupied a narrow and ill-fbrniahed 
chamber in the oldest part of the city, but life 
had always smiled upon him, and he had 
dreamed pleasant dreams in his little den. A 
simple volunteer, he had advanced aa far at 
his twenty-sixth year as the graduates of tht 
military school of the same age. His name 
had already been three times preeented at 
general inspection as a candidate for the croa 
of the Legion of Honour, and he hoped soon 
to be promoted to a captaincy. If he kept on 
at the same rate, it was certain he would gain 
the rank of a general officer before he reached 
the age of superannuation. In the meantime 
his poverty was not irksome to him, and he 
was content 

But the evening he returned to his lodgingi 
under Migor Sparrow's order it seemed to him 
as if his star had suddenly become edipeed, 
and the little room seemed very dismal. He 
hardly touched his dinner, which the fiUthfU 
Bodin had brought to him perfectly cold, and 
soon became absorbed in gloomy reflection. 
He was discontented with every one, himaolf 
included. He had g^ven offence unlntentlon- 
ally to an excellent old man, and this event 
could not fail to be attended by unlucky con- 
sequences. The general inspection was ap- 
proaching, and, for a fault of which he waa 
only half guilty at the wont, he should ran 
the risk of again failing to obtain the croaa. 

But Paul was less affbcted by the thoo^l 
of losing his just rights than by the shame he 
felt at having such an accusation to make 
against a fellow-officer. The treachery vea ae 
base that he could not bear the thongbt of 
imputing it to a comrade. The first eensetkin 
of physical ill makes the new-born infiMit ntler 
cries of pain ; and a young man ezperieneea 
something similar when he first opens his ^yei 
to the existence of moral evil, aiid dlaeofem 
that every one is not honest and kind like him- 
self. Without undressing, P^ threw himaelf 
upon his little bed and cried. 

His confinement lasted for a whole fortni^ii» 
and during this time of aboolnte lolitede he 
had no other distraction than the alg^t of the 
street and the greasy novels whldi Bodin 
brought him from a neighbouinf efacnlali^f 
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libnrj. SeTenl timee he felt Mhamed of hU 
idlenen, and wished to shake off his torpor, 
and commence a work upon the military art 
over which he had long meditated. Bnt he 
found with grief that his brain refused its 
senrices under these conditions, and his 
thought broke its wings against the wall of his 
chamber. 

Meantime Madame Hnmblot and her daugh- 
ter had taken again the road to Morans. The 
old lady was as much yexed as a sportsman 
who has failed to make a bag, and feels like 
shooting down pigeons and poultry rather 
ihan a return home empty-handed. Towards 
the end of her stay she had pointed out first 
one officer and then another to her daughter, 
and seemed to say to her, ** Since the Phcenix 
has disappeared, let us take the best we hare 
left." 

But Antoinette's heart was not to be moyed. 

" If it be God's will that I ever marry," 
said she, "I shall find again him whom I 
have loved. But if this happiness is denied 
me, I shall know that it is His will to keep 
me to Himself." 

Blanche Yautrin gloated over her despair 
like a little demon. She never quitted her 
victim, and tasted drop by drop each one of 
her innocent tears with ravenous appetite; 
then all of a sudden she would herself burst 
into tears without apparent motive, would 
embrace poor Antoinette with violence, and 
eagerly demand her favour and pardon. An- 
•toinette hardly knew how to express her grati- 
tude for such generous outbursts of sympathy, 
-and could only exclaim : 

'' How good and kind you are! and how I 
love you!" 

" Oh, no," Blanche would reply; "you must 
detest me, rather. I have a wicked heart, I 
am a monster!" 

Three or four times she was just on the 
point of avowing everything, but something 
restrained her. It was neither jealousy nor 
ihe dread of blame, nor remorse for the lies 
she had told, bnt a kind of shamefaced pride. 

The day Mademoiselle Humblot bade her 
good- by, with every demonstration of aflfec- 
iion, she said to her: 

"1 do not ask your friendship, but your 
prayers. I am more unhappy than you, 
though yon cannot understand it My con- 
science is like a field of battle covered with 
the dead and wounded. I have done all I 
possibly could to aid you ; and if you are not 
happy, there are others much more wretched 
ihan you." 

No one sought for the explanation of this 



enigmatical language. Nothing is astonishing 
in tiie mouth of a girl of fifteen. 

Two days after the departure of the Humblot 
family, Paul Astier was released from confine- 
ment. The cause of his arrest was not made 
public, but it was known that he had treated 
his superior officer with disrespect. His name 
was stricken off the list of nominations for the 
cross, and that of Lieutenant Foucaalt put in 
its place. When he reappeared at the mess- 
table he received coldly the condolences of his 
comrades, and when at dessert a bottle of 
champagne was opened in honour of his return, 
he rose when his health was proposed. 

"Gentlemen," he said, "before responding 
I have a question to ask. Do any of you 
recollect that about a year ago I showed one 
day at table a caricature of Migor Sparrow?" 
He did not wait for an answer, but continued 
in a dry tone: "The dinner ended so gaily 
that I forgot to take my sketch with me. Did 
any of you happen to find it?" 

" I did," said Foucaalt 

"Ah, indeed! was it you? The coincidenoe 
is disagreeable.* 

"Why?" 

" Did you keep the drawing?" 

" No. I thought it of no consequence, and 
I gave it away." 

" Gave it or sent it?" 

"Gave it directly." 

"Foucault, tell me this instant to whom 
you gave it" 

" I receive orders only from my auperiors. 
Monsieur Astier." 

" If you refuse to receive my orders you will 
take at any rate this glass of wine in your 
face." 

The action followed the word. The others 
interfered to prevent a scuffle, and a duel was 
settled upon. The colonel could not interpose 
to prevent it, as the insult had been too fla- 
grant The next morning early they fought 
with regulation swords, and Paul Astier was 
run through the body. For two months he 
lay in the hospital just between life and 
death. 

vr. — ^THi htd or r. 

About this time Blanche Yautrin fell int« 
that lang^shing state of health which is oftei 
attributed to too rapid growth in girls of hei 
age. She had fever, convulsions, and delirium, 
and several times was g^ven up by the physi* 
cians; but she passed through the crisis, an4 
began slowly to recover. 

Bat her illness and convalescence wrought 
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A wonderful change in her appearance. Her 
friends, if she had any, would hardly haye 
recognized the little homely Blanche in the 
tall, pale, and slendef young girl, who was 
now, attended by her anxious mother, driven 
about in the sunshiny autumn days. Her eyes 
were now large and lustrous, her nose straight 
and thin, of Grecian outline, and her pale lips 
were bounded by lines of delicate and antique 
grace. The lack of harmony in her features 
was now no longer seen, and it seemed as if 
•verything had been moulded anew by the 
cruel hands of suffering and distress. 

Nor was this change confined to her external 
features. Her voice had acquired a sweeter 
tone and more sympathetic inflections, and her 
wit and judgment seemed to have lost their 
causticity and harshness. 

She gradually recovered her strength, but 
her gaiety had quite forsaken her. It was 
thought she could hardly endure the winter of 
Lorraine, and it was arranged that she should 
spend the cold season in Palermo with her 
mother. • 

The day of their departure they met before 
the door of the station a tall and pale young 
officer, who was walking painfully along, one 
arm resting upon a cane, and the other on the 
shoulder of the faithful Bodin. He touched his 
cap to the colonel, who was in the carriage, 
then turned away with an indefinable exprcrf- 
sion of disdain. Blanche comprehended that 
an explanation with Lieutenant Foucault had 
taken place after the duel, and that Paul was 
no longer ignorant of the author of his misfor- 
tunes. 

Madame Vautrin, always kind and tender- 
hearted, said to her daughter: 

"There's a poor fellow who sorely needs a 
trip to Sicily too." 

" Unluckily," replied the colonel, "he has 
only his pay to live on." 

Blanche could not help thinking that except 
for her the young officer would be in good 
health, rich, and happy. Her remorse followed 
her to the land of the orange and myrtle. To 
a soul not utterly corrupt a bad action is a 
heavy burden. Hardly a day passed that 
BUnche did not think of Paul Astier, and attk 
herself, " Where is he now? what hao become 
of him? He must feel the cold so cruelly, while 
I seek shelter from the warm sunbeams. Per- 
haps he may have had a relapse, pcrluipit he is 
dead, and I should know nothing of it! No 
one would inform me, and I, unhappy girl, 
have not even the right to ask a question con- 
cerning him!" 

While she was passing her life in alternate 



self-reproach and lelf-bewailings, the climate^ 
the open air, exercise, and, above all, youth,, 
had performed their work, and completely 
metamorphosed her little person. 

At Palermo she was thought beautiful, and 
her mother passed hours and hours before her 
in rapturous contemplation. Indeed, it seemed 
as though base lead had been transmuted inta 
shining silver; and after six months* absence 
Madame Vautrin brought back to Nancy a 
Blanchette who was charming. 

Paul Abtier had completely recovered, and 
not only had resumed his military duty, but 
for two months had been hard at work at his 
quarters. He would not have allowed himself 
an hour of recreation a week if he had not been 
obliged to appear at the Monday evening recep- 
tions. 

This necessity brought him several times 
into Mademoiselle Yautrin's presence, bnt he 
always affected not to know her. Beautiful or 
ugly, she was neither more nor leiM monstrous 
in his eyes; but still he did not fail to do jus- 
tice to her beauty. 

One evening when he was near her, though 
her back was toward him, she divined his pre- 
sence, and, turning quickly upon him, said: 

"Am I then so much changed. Monsieur 
Astier, that you have quite foiigotten me?" 

He replied, coldly: 

"Always and everywhere, mademoiselle, no 
matter what changes may happen, yon may be 
sure of my grateful remembrance." 

Then turning away from her he left the room, 
lighted his cigar in the vestibule, and hum- 
ming an air returned to his quarters, where 
his work was awaiting him. This was the 
execution of his long-considered plan of a new 
work upon the military art, which shonld re- 
volutionize the whole system and organisa<:oa 
of the army. He felt so sure he was right, and 
the fever of invention so wrought npoo him, 
that without waiting for the neoeMary official 
I>ermission to publish his work, he hniried 
with it to the printer, and had a first editloA 
of fifteen hundred copies itmck off at oiica. 
This involved an outlay of six thoosand fraaeiy 
of which he had not a single son. Bai he feH 
so sure of success that he did noi besitale t» 
incur this obligation in order to hasten it 

He sent the first ten eopiea to the bnrflMS 
of the War Department, quite penmded noi 
only that the publication would be permitted, 
but that the entire edition would be immedi- 
ately bought up by the goremnwai for ditUi- 
bution through the anny. 

Of the ten copies nine were thrown aside nn- 
read; the tenth fell into the hands of an old 
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Imreaa martinet, who opened it to kill time, 
and almost bant with indig^tion at the first 
page. 

"What! overthrow the established order of 
things! Abolish the red-tape and circumlocu- 
tion office! Raise a sacrilegious hand against 
a system and an institution so perfect and 
80 beautiful, one which in a few years would 
make France the fourth or fifth power of the 
Ck>ntinent! And in what disordered brain had 
such a revolutionary idea first germinated? 
A lieutenant's ! In a general it might possibly 
have been pardoned, in a colonel passed over 
with slight reprimand, but in a lieutenant it 
is timply damnable! " 

Upon the report of the old officer the Min- 
ister of War caused a severe letter to be sent 
to Astier, forbidding the publication, and wam- 
ing him against similar imprudences if he 
would not entirely ruin his prospects in the 
army. 

If the matter could have rested there no 
harm would have been done; but the paper 
and printing had to be paid for, and as Astier 
made no secret of his absolute poverty, his cre- 
ditors were obliged to write to the colonel to 
make reclamation upon his pay-roll. Now his 
pay barely sufficed as it was for his subsistence; 
but supposing one-fifth of it to be applied to 
the claims of his creditors, the liquidation 
would require a few days over nineteen years. 
In such cases the rule adopted by the military 
authority cannot be sufficiently admired. The 
debtor is at once placed on the retired list; that 
is to say, reduced to half-pay ! 

Paul Astier then found himself one fine 
morning in a condition of semi-destitution, 
which left him about eighty francs per month. 

His colonel took him aside, and said to him, 
with all the courtesy and kindness imaginable: 

" You had begun so well ! But now for two 
years you seem to have got into a streak of bad 
luck. 1 1 began with your trouble with Sparrow. 
I'm not superstitious, but sometimes it seems 
to me as if some one had cast a spell over you." 

''It may be so, colonel.*' 

The next day he quitted the service and 
began to give lessons in the town. As he had 
some good friends who recommended him, he 
soon had plenty of pupils. He taught some 
drawing, and others mathematics. He no longer 
frequented the caf§, was prodigiously econo- 
mical, reduced his expenses to one hundred 
tnnca a month, and began to pay something 
to his creditors. One day some one asked him 
if he would give a young lady lessons in water- 
etlonrs. 

"Certainly," said he. 



"Well, take care yon don*t fiOl in love with 
your pupil. She is Mademoiselle Yautrin." 

"Ah! right enough," replied Paul; "she ia- 
much too pretty; besides, I have no time to* 
give her." 

Blanche kept herself informed of all that he 
did. She talked with the orderly, Schumacher, 
who tippled with Bodin, who still served hia 
old lieutenant gratis. The young iprl felt sin- 
cere admiration for the young man who showed 
so much courage in his ill fortune. She saw 
him struggling against impossibilities without 
the least afiectation of heroism, and rolling the- 
rock of Sisyphus with the same simplicity with, 
which a day-labourer trundles his wheel-barrow. 

For the first time in her life she awoke to- 
the conception of true greatness of soul, which, 
is never without simplicity; but the more jus- 
tice she rendered to her enemy the more rigor- 
ously she condemned her own conduct One- 
sad October day she saw from her window a 
tall young man hurrying along the street ia^ 
the driving rain and sheltering himself, his 
books, and his papers, as well as he could under 
his umbrella. It was Astier. 

"There he goes," said she to herself, "he 
who once was the gayest, the brightest, the 
most cheerful officer of the regiment; and it is 
I who have brought him to this pitiable state!" 

As she was absorbed in these reflections 
Astier raised his head, and recognizing the 
colonel's daughter, touched his cap politely,, 
without slackening his pace. She leaped to- 
ward him with a kind of frenzy, like a blind 
or a crazy person. Her arms were extended 
before her, her hands struck the window panes, 
and drawing back, as if overcome by shame^ 
she fell into a chair and burst into sobs. 

The young man caught in his haste some 
glimpses of this pantomime, and fell into a 
reverie as he returned to his den. 

"My eyes must have deceived me, or I 
have comprehended ill," thought he; "but 
even though she should repent of her wicked- 
ness, remorse would only make one more con- 
tradiction in her perverse and wilful soul " 

Nevertheless, this trifling incident left a 
pleasant impression after it. Paul Astier alt 
at once found the sky less sombre and his little 
chamber less dreary. His conscience felt re- 
lieved of a burden, although in this guerilla 
warfare he had no cause for self-reproach. He 
thought oftener and more pleasantly upon the 
inexplicable creature who now seemed to bear 
him some little good-will, after having done 
him so much mischief. The sudden change 
excited his curiosity, like a problem to be 
solved 
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He was naturally led to pass from time to 
time before the colonel's house, which he used 
before to shun. He sometimes caught the eye 
of Mademoiselle Yautrin, and he felt sure that 
she now no longer looked upon him with 
hatred. But as he was miserably poor and 
wretched, and as the most of his troubles could 
be laid to her door, his lips still expressed a 
bitterness which was no longer in his soul. 

"She is an odious monster, yet she may 
liave some yestige of a heart after all. But she 
is a pretty monster none the less." 

If he had visited as he used to do, Blanche 
might hare plucked up courage to have gone 
straight to him and to sig^ a treaty of peace 
between two quadrilles. She felt strong enough 
to confess all her wrongs and to beg for absolu- 
tion. But where could she meet this mercen- 
ary, who was beating the pavement from six 
in the morning until he retired to his hole at 
-eight in the evening? She certainly could not 
pursue him in the streets. 

Six long months passed by — long for Astier, 
who was toiling hard, and long for Blanche, 
who was wearing away a purposeless and weary 
life. One morning she received a letter with 
the post-mark of Morans. She durst not open 
it, and ran to her mother, crying, " Open and 
read it; I am afraid to. I feel sure Antoinette 
Humblot is going to be married." 

Her instinct had not deceived her. Antoi- 
Jiette announced with sadness her approaching 
sacrifice. After having made two trials of the 
•convent without succeeding in resigning herself 
to its privations, the poor girl had ended by 
devoting herself to her mother's happiness. 
She was to be married to a neighbouring 
farmer, a widower, but still young, whom she 
•esteemed without loving. The nuptials were 
to be celebrated in a fortnight, unless some 
miracle should intervene. They hoped to en- 
liven them by the presence of Madame and 
Mademoiselle Yautrin, but could not promise 
them very gay countenances. The postscript 
was charmingly sincere : 

"Mt dear Blanche, — I still preserve in 
ihe depths of my heart a souvenir which I can- 
not now suffer to remain there without sin. I 
pluck it out and send it to you. When you 
shall have destroyed this letter it will have 
leased to exist. It is done. I beg your tears." 

Blanche did more than weep; she sobbed 
aloud, she prayed, she begged pardon of Qod, 
of her mother, of poor devoted Antoinette. 

"No!" she cried, " I will not destroy a sou- 
venir so touching and so pure! Good, faithful, 
noble girl! she was made for him; they are 
worthy of each other. Ahl shall every one but 



me in this wretched world be of some wortk 
and value? I will become like them, cost what 
it will! I will undo my detestable work, and 
will repair the harm I have done. Without a 
miracle, did you say, dear angel? Then a mir- 
acle there shall be!" 

Madame Yautrin was utterly confounded mi 
this explosion, and sobbed and wept withooi 
knowing why. 

" But tell me," she begged, "tell me what 
is the matter. What has happened? Heaven 
help me, my daughter has lost her wits!" 

"No, mother, I am calm, and I will be 
brave, and you shall know alL But send for 
my father; he must be here." • 

When she was in presence of her Judges, she 
drew up her own indictment, and did not spars 
herself. The history of the album terrified her 
mother, who could hardly credit such deep dis- 
simulation in her daughter; but the colonel 
was not so much affected by it, and perhaps 
only half understood it But when he knew 
that Blanche had put the signature of Astier 
and the address of the mi^jor to the fatal cari- 
cature, he turned pale, and sprang to hii feet 
with uplifted hand. 

"Wretch!" cried he, "I would cmsh yos 
this instant before me if you were a man; bni^ 
thanks to Heaven, you are a miserable giri, 
and will not always bear my name!" 

She did not bend before his terrible aDger^ 
but walked straight up to him and said: 

" Kill me, father. Ton will do me a kind- 
ness, for I am so wretched." 

When she had confessed eveiTthing ike 
colonel said to her: 

" Do you know what we have now to do? I 
shall send for Astier, and will reeount to him 
before you all your infamous beharioar; 1 will 
place him again in the path of fortane and 
happiness from which your wickedness has 
driven him; and, as you are an inferior and 
irresponsible creature, I will myself ask Us 
forgiveness for the wrong yon hare done him." 

Paul was sent for and came in. As soon as 
he perceived the two ladies he nndeitiood thai 
there was no question of military dniy, Irat he 
could guess no more. 

Madame Yautrin was wiping her eyes, and 
Blanche was clutching the arms of lier chair 
as if there had been an abyss before her. The 
colonel was red in the face, and pnlled at his 
shirt collar, and twisted hii mnatache, and ensi 
furious glances about him. 

" My dear Astier/' he began, "yon will om 
day be a father — soon, I hope. May HenrsB 
preserve yon from ever knowing the shaMt 
which at this instant la stiangUng bmI D» 
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yn reeoUect thjit six months ago I asked yon 
if some one had not cast a spell oyer you? My 
friend, there is the sorceress!" 

" Colonel, I beg of yon, deal gently with 
your daughter; she was but a child when she 
committed the — rogueries you reproach her 
with." 

"What! you know then?" 

" The story of Miyor Sparrow ? Certainly, I 
hare k^own it long." 

"And you said nothing, and you passed it 
over,^ and yon barely escaped death on the 
iSeld! Blanche, if he had died, I would hare 
killed you!" 

Blanche was silent, but her countenance 
eeemed to say, " I should not haye cared. " 

** But if you knew all," continued the colonel, 
^' why, then, hayen't you married Mademoiselle 
Humblot?" 

At this name PauKs stupefaction showed 
clearly that there was a part of the story that 
he did not know. The colonel related the 
Aflfair from its beginning as he himself had 
just learned it. He spoke in high terms of 
Antoinette's beauty, and fortune, and yarious 
merits; but the lieutenant seemed more per- 
plexed than dazzled. He sought in the coun- 
tenance of Blanche for some commentary ex- 
planatory of her father's words, and Blanche, 
feeling his eyes upon her, trembled under their 
j^ye, scrutinizing, but gentle look. Paul 
Astier's kind and clement eyes troubled her 
more than her father's rage. The lieutenant 
had neyer yet shown so much kindness toward 
her; and ncyer, no, neyer, in their long 
warfare, had she felt so dreadfully afraid of 
Mm. 

The colonel finished his speech by saying: 

" My friend, I will obtain for you a leaye of 
absence and a pass for Morans. As it would 
not be befitting that you should leaye any debts 
behind you at Nancy, I beg you to do me the 
honour of using my purse. This letter of your 
future wife (take it, take it!) will show you 
that, though not expected nor hoped for at 
Morans, you will be most welcome there. I 
jhall myself come to your wedding. Meantime 
I shall bring about your reconciliation with 
the war department, and shall obtain for you 
A triumphal readmission to the regiment The 
honourable distinction which was yonr due, and 
which my daughter has so diabolically preyented 
you from obtaining, shall not long be wanting, 
I promise you. I cannot engage to bring it to 
you asa wedding present, but I will tell Madame 
Humblot what manner of man you are; with 
what gallantry you have borne yourself before 
mj eyes under the fire of the enemy; and, what 



is still more rare and more noble, with what 
magnanimity you haye supported your dii' 
tresses. And I will say to her that any father 
of a family, no matter how high his rank or 
position, might well be proud to call you hia 
son-in-law." 

This eloquence would probably have trans- 
ported any other man than Paul. Him it seemed 
hardly to touch, and he negligently let fall the 
precious letter. His attention was directed to 
the three countenances of the Yautrin family; 
he seemed to be seeking some hidden meaning 
in the words of the colonel, and interrogated 
with pensiye and troubled eye the physiognomy 
of the two ladies. 

At last he seemed decided. 

"Monsieur Yautrin," said he, "may I see 
you a moment in priyate? I haye a few words 
to say to you." 

When they were in the ante-chamber he 
continued : 

"Colonel, in the whole world there is no 
better man than you. Ton haye neyer harmed 
any one but your country's enemies, and eyen 
them yon would haye spared if the afiair could 
haye been arranged in any other way. Madame 
Yautrin is a wife worthy of yon. The lining 
is of the same quality as the stuff. Now, I 
belieye it a moral impossibility that the associa- 
tion of two rights should produce a wrong, and 
I refuse utterly to belieye that Mademoiselle 
Yautrin has done wrong for the mere pleasure 
of wrong-doing." 

" But what possible motiye?" 

" Bless me! I did not foresee that it would 
be so difficult to explain myself. But I must 
go on now I haye begun. Tou haye had time 
to know me thoroughly, and you know I am 
not a conceited puppy nor a fortune-hunter. 
You will understand that I am not a man to 
bring sorrow upon my friends for the sake of 
throwing myself at the head of people 1 neyer 
saw. What I haye now to say will seem to you 
mad enough, but yon must think what yon will 
Colonel, I haye the honour to ask of yon the 
hand of Mademoiselle Yautrin, your daughter, 
and I make my retreat lest yon driye me from 
your house as you did before from your regi- 
ment" 

As he finished he opened the door and slipped 
out quietly, leanng the colonel utterly dumb- 
founded. 

"Blanche! Augustine!" cried he; "my 
daughter! my wife! we haye done a mischief, 
my dear children ! The poor deyil's wits are 
surely crazed! Will you belieye that in answer 
to all I haye said to him he has asked my per- 
mission to marry Blanchette?" 
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The young girl in her torn uttered a loud 
cry — but it waa a cry of joy. 

" I — I, who hare so much deaenred puniah- 
mentt Oh! mother, mother, the thouaandth 
part of Qod's goodness has not been told 1 " 



THE SHADOW. 

AITBB A BALLAD OF HUNS'S. 



*' Donna Clara, many yean 
LoYed with hopei and loved with fean, 

Willeth now my heart's undoing; 
Willeth it wilfully and unrueing 1 

Donna Clara, iweet is life, 
With its passion, with its strife; 

But the graye is dark and oold — 
Thronged with horrors manifold I 

Donna Clara, spare thee sorrow ! 
Wilt be wedded on the morrow? 

Ifay Ramiro come beside^ 

Greet thee Don Femando'a bride ?** 

*'Don Ramiro, all thy words 
Pierce my heart like poisoned swordi. 

Ah I shake off this passion-weakness ; 
Bear with manly strength and meekness. 

Many fairer maids there be ; 
God has come 'twixt me and thee. 

Don Ramiro, conqueror 
Of the armies of the Moor, 

Conquer thy own loye and sorrow; 
See me wedded on the morrow." 

** Donna Clara, thou hast said it; 
I will come to see thee wedded; 

I will dance with thee as one 
Who was never heart-undone. 

Till to-morrow, fare thee well !" 
*' Fare thee well ! ** The window fell. 

In the darkness, like a stone, 
Don Raniiro stood alone. 

IL 

Merrily the bells hare rung. 
As by joyous impulse swung ; 

And the people, bljrthe and gaj. 
In the streets kept holiday. 

In the old cathedral dim 
Peeled the oigan, rose the hymn. 

While the fairest in the land 
To the brarest gare her hand* 



And at coming on of niglil 
All the palace flamed with U|^ 

And a rich and noble throng 
Filled its haUs with mirth and 

Donna Clara, envied bride. 
With the unloved by her side. 

With pale, passionless countenaao^ 
Waited to lead out the dance. 
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Lady, why this troubled gaae? 
Why this tremble and amase?** 

" Look, Fernando ! Who there 
Cloaked in black, with folded haiidsf 

It seems a knightly figure taU.** 
"I^dy, a shadow on the walll" 

UL 

But the shadow slowly nean. 
And she trembles, and sha faaia. 

To her face her spirit rushes, 

Pale she grows, hj turns, and blnshsfc 

"Don Ramiro!** said she, thickly. 
And her breath came short and qiiSek]|b 

With a vacant gaie, but steady, 
**Dance we at thy bridal?** said ba. 

Donna Clara forth he leada; 
Wildly, wildly round he qieedal 

"Don Ramiro,** Clara spoke, 
"Wherefore in thy sable cloak?" 

He, in hollow voice, awe spreading: 
"Bad'st me come unto thy wedding I" 

"Don Ramiro, icy cold 
Are the hands that mine do bold !" 

Said that hollow voice, awa spnadiaf f 
"Bad*st me come unto tiiy wadding!* 

"Don Ramiro,** Clara saith, 
"Earthy chill and damp thy bnallil** 

StUl that hollow voice, awa spvsadiiigt 
"Bad'st me come unto thy wadding I" 

"Don Ramiro**— faint and low 
Clara whispered~"let ma ga!** 

But that hollow voice, awa spraadfaiff 

"Bad*st roe come onto thy wadding P 

Donna Clara on ha leada; 
Wilder, wilder roiuid ba speeds 

"Don Ramiro,** gasped sba low^ 
"In God*a name now kt Ma got* 



Dob Ramiro, at the 
Vanished like a sudden 

Donna Clara knew BO men; 
Sank down, swooning; to the 
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IV. 

life flowB bftck into her cheek; 
Does ahe lee? — doe« some one spesk? 

^'Donna Clara, sweetest bride** — 
She is by Femando's side. 

Sitting still where she had been 
When the Shadow glided in. 

'''Donna Clara, sweetest bride," 
Said a low Toioe at her side, 

**Why this fixed and troubled gaxe? 
Why this tremble and amase?" 

Ice-blanched Donna Clara's cheek. 
While her pale lips strove to speak: 

■•*Don Ramiro— where?" Her lord 
Drawing a stem brow at the w<nd. 

Bent and wluspered, firm and low: 
^'Donna Clara, seek not to know !*' 
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If I had thought thon couldst have died, 

I might not weep for thee ; 
Bat I forgot, when by thy side. 

That thou couldst mortal be: 
It nerer through my mind had pass'd. 

The time would e'er be o*er. 
And I on thee should look my last. 

And thou shouldst smile no morel 

And still upon that faoe I look. 

And think 'twill smile again ; 
And still the thought I will not brook. 

That I must look in vain I 
But when I speak— thou dost not say, 

What thou ne'er left*st unsaid; 
And now I feel, as well I may. 

Sweet Mary ! thou art dead ! 

If thou wouldst stay, e'en as thou art, 

All cold and all sovne — 
I still might press thy silent heart. 

And where thy smiles have been I 
While e'en thy chill, pale oorse I have, 

Thou seemest still mine own ; 
But there I lay thee in thy grave — 

And I am now alone ! 

I do not think, where'er thou art, 

Thou hast forgotten me ; 
And I, perhapa, may soothe this heart, 

In thinking too of thee : 
Tet there was round thee such a dawn 

Of light ne'er seen before, 
As fancy never could have drawn. 

And never can restore ! 

Rev. Chablb Wolwk 



DEATH AND THE DRUKKARDS.^ 

There was in Flanders, once, a company of 
foolish gallants who spent their time in taverns 
and stews, and indulged themselves in gamb- 
ling and debauchery of all kinda Night and 
day they did little else but danoe to the 
sound of lutes and harps, and play at dice, 
and eat and drink beyond their niigfat ; so that 
by such abominable superfluity they, in a 
cursed manner, made sacrifice to the devil 
within his own temple; attended in their 
orgies by tumblers, and young idle fruit-g^rls, 
and singers with harps, and old bawds, which 
be the very devil's officers, kindling and blow- 
ing the lecherous fire that is annexed to glut- 
tony. 

It was grisly to hear these gallants swear, 
their oaths were so great and damnable ; and, 
as if the Jews had not done violence enough 
to our blessed Lord, they, in their imagina- 
tions, tore his body, each of them laughing at 
the daring wickedness of the others. 

These three rioters were one morning drink- 
ing as usual in a tavern, and as they sate they 
heard a bell clink before a corpse which was 
being carried to its g^ve. Then one of them 
called to his boy and said, " Go and ask readily 
what corpse this is now passing forth by the 
gate, and look thou report his name well." 

"Sir," quoth the boy, " I knew it two hours 
before you came here^ He was an old com- 
panion of yours, and was slain suddenly ; for 
as he sate drunken on his bench, there came a 
secret thief men call Death (that kills all the 
people in this country), and with his spear he 
smote his heart in two, and then went his way 
without speaking. He hath slain a thousand 
this pestilence; and, master, ere you come 
into his presence, methinks it were full neces- 
sary to beware of him, and to be evermore 
ready to meet him. Thus taught me my 
dame." 

" By Saint Mary, "said the host of the tavern, 
" the child says truly ; for this fearful thing 
hath slain this year, within a village about a 
mile hence, both men, women, and children, 
so that I trow he has his habitation there. 
It were great wisdom to be well advised about 
him." 

Then up spake one of the rioters and said, 
"What! is it such peril to meet with him? 
I vow by Christ's bones that I'll seek him by 
stile and street. Hearken, my boys, we three 

* This is a proM venion of Chauoer't " Pardon«ra*s 
T^," told by one of the Canterbury pilgrima 
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are one: let each hold op his hand, and be- 
come brothers, and we will kill this false 
traitor Death. Before night he shall be slain, 
— he that so many slayeth. " And so saying, 
he shouted a terrible oath. 

Then these three having plighted their troths 
to live and die by each other, started up, all 
dranken in their rage, and went towards the 
hamlet of which the tavemer had spoken ; and 
as they went reeling along the way, they 
roared out with their thick voices, ''Death 
■hall be dead if we can catch him." 

They had not gone half a mile, when lo! 
just as they were crossing a gate they saw a 
poor old man, who greeted them full meekly 
and said, *' Now, Heaven save you, lords!" 

The proudest of these three rioters an- 
swered, " What, thou sorry churl, why art 
thou wrapped so closely over, save thy face? 
Why dost continue to live in such great 
age?" 

At this the old man looked him in the 
visage, and said, "Because I cannot meet a 
man, neither in city nor in village, even 
though I walked into the Indies, who would 
change his youth for my age; and therefore 
I must still keep my age as long as Heaven 
pleases. Death will not have my life, alas! 
And thus walk I, like a rerttless caitiff; and, 
on the ground which is my mother's gate, I 
knock night and morning with my staff, cry- 
ing, ' Dear mother, let me in. Lo! how I 
vanish flesh and blood. When shall my weary 
bones be still? Mother, with you would I 
change the chest that has been so long a time 
in my chamber, yea, for a hair shroud to wrap 
me in.' But she will not do me such kind- 
ness, for which full pale and welked is my 
face. Yet, sirs, it is not courteous in you to 
speak roughly to an old man except he tres- 
pass in word or deed ; for it is said in holy 
writ, as you may yourselves see, that ye should 
not rise against a hoary head ; therefore do np 
more harm now to an old man than ye would 
a man should do to you in age, if that ye 
abide so long ; and so peace be with you ever ! 
I mu»t go my ways." 

*' Nay, old churl, by St John thou partest 
not so lightly," swore one of these rioters. 
** Thou spakest right now of that traitor Death 
that slayeth all our friends in this country. 
Thou art his spy ; and believe me thou shalt 
either tell where he is, or by the holy sacra- 
ment thou shalt rue it; for, truly, thou art 
one of his accomplices to kill us young folk, 
thou false thief." 

"Now, sirs," then quoth this old man, "if 
joa truly wish to find Death, turn up this 



crooked way, for by my faith I left him far 
that grove under a tree, and there he will etaj, 
nothing hiding himself for all your boasting. 
See ye that mik? right there shall ye meet 
him." 

Thus spake the old man; and awmj ran 
these three rioters till they came to the tree, 
under which behold they found well nigh eight 
bushels of fine gold florins. They were so glad 
of this sight that they sought no longer after 
Death; but looking round them they sate 
down on the hard roots of the tree, nothing 
heeding the uneasiness of the seat, so eager 
were they to be near the precious hoard. 

"Brethren," said the worst of the three, 
"take heed what I shall say. Fortune hath 
griven us this treasure to the end we may live 
all our lives in mirth and jollity. As it came 
lightly, lightly let us spend it. Who would 
have thought," continued he, swearing a great 
oath, " that we should have met such luck to- 
day? If this gold could but be carried out of 
this grove home to my house, then were we in 
high felicity ; but it may not be done by day, 
for men would say we were strong thieves, and 
hang us for possessing our own treasure ; no: 
it must be carried by night, wisely and slily ; 
therefore I am of opinion that we draw lots, 
and he who draws the lowest shall mn to the 
town with blythe heart, and bring ns bread 
and wine; while the other two shall snbtly 
keep the treasure, and when It is night we 
will take it by one assent where we may think 
best." 

Then he brought the lots in his hand and 
bade them draw, and the lowest fell on the 
young one; and anon he went forth toward 
the town. Now all as soon as he was de- 
parted, the rioter who spake before said thus 
unto his fellow : — 

"Thou knowest well then art mj sworn 
brother ; therefore will I tell thee thj pioAl 
Our fellow is gone and here is gold, and that 
full great store, which is to be shared among 
us three; but if I can shape it so that it may 
be parted among ns two, had I not done a 
friend's turn to thee?" 

The other answered, " I cannot think haw 
that may be: he knows well thai the gold is 
with us. What, therefore, ihonld vo dot 
What oonld we say to him?" 

" Shall it be counsel, then?" sold the iiK: 
" If so, I will tell yon fai few wordt how wo 
can bring it about." 

And the other answered, " I plight thee my 
troth that I will not betray thee." 

" Now," qnoih this wicked haaunder, "tlMO 
knowest well that we are two, and two of it 
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ihall be stronger than one. Look, when he ii 
■et down, that then rise anon, and make as 
though thou playest with him, and while ye 
are struggling as in game, I will stab him 
through his two sides; and do thou do the 
same with thy dagger. And then, my dear 
friend, shall this gold be parted 'twixt thee 
and me ; and so shall we be able to fulfil our 
desires, and play at dice at our own will." 

Thus these two hazarders agreed to slay the 
third, who, as he went along the road kept 
rolling up and down in his heart the beauty 
of these bright and new florins. "O Lord!" 
quoth he, " that I might but haye this trea- 
sure to myself alone! There would be no man 
under the heavens that should live so merry 
asL" 

And at the last the fiend put it into his 
thought that he should buy poison to slay his 
fellows: for the fiend found him living in such 
a wanton way, that he lusted to bring him to 
sorrow ; therefore he made this hazarder deter- 
mine to do the homicide, and never to repent. 
So he went straightways unto an apothecary 
in the town, and prayed him that he would 
sell some poison to kill the rats in his house, 
and there was also a polecat that, as he said, 
slew his capons, and he would fain be rid of 
such destroying vermin. 

The apothecary answered, "Thou shalt have 
a thing, that if it be taken by any creature in 
this world, though it be no more in quantity 
than a grain of wheat, he shall anon lose his 
life; yea, he shall wither away in less time 
than thou wilt go a mile, the poison is so 
strong and violent." 

Then this cursed man took into his hand 
the poison in a box, and went into the next 
street and borrowed three large bottles, and 
poured the poison into two of them, keeping 
the third clean for his own drink. And when 
with sorry grace he had filled his great bottles 
with wine, he repaired again to his fellows. 

What need is there to say more? For even 
as they had planned his death, even so they 
slew him, and that quickly. And when it 
was done, thus spake the worst of these 
rioters : — 

"Now let us sit and drink, and make us 
merry, and afterwards we will hide his body 
in the ground." 

And with these words he took the bottle 
where the poison was and drank, and gave it 
to his fellow ; and anon there came upon them 
strange sig^s of poisoning, and they perished. 

Thus ended be these two homicides; and 
also their false companion ; and thus did they 
find Death under the oak hi the old grove. 
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soul 

Feels incessant desire 
To give to tome other 
Its frsgrance and fire; 

Because— all things give, 

Below and above. 
Their roses or thorns 

To that which they love; 

Because— May gives musio 

To murmuring streams, 
And Night, to our pains. 

Gives Nepenthe in dreams; 

Because— the sky gives 

The bird to the bower. 
And mom drops its dew 

In the cup of the flower; 

Because — when the wave 
Falls asleep on the strand» 

It trembles, and gives 
A kiss to the land ; 

For these reasons, my own. 

My heart is inclined 
To give thee the best 

I have in my mind. 

I give my sad thoughts, 
My griefs, and my fean; 

Take these, as the earth 
Takes the nighVs shower of tean» 

Of my infinite longing, 

Take, dearest, thy part; 
Take my light and my shadow, 

O ohild of my heart ! 

Take the unalloyed trust 
Which our intercourse blesses; 

And take all my songs. 
With their tender 



Take my soul, which moves on 

Without sail or oar, 
But pointing to thee 

As its star evermore. 

And take, O my darling. 

My precious, my own ! 
This heart, which would perish. 

Its love being gone. 

Jamis FanMAX CLAaas. 
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THE COBBLER OP DUDDINGSTONE. 

In the little picturesque village of Dud- 
DiNGSTONi, which licB sweetly at the foot of 
Edinburgh's great lion, Arthur Seat, and which 
is celebrated for its strawberries and sheep- 
head broth, flourished, within our own remem- 
brance, a poor and honest mender of boots and 
shoes, by name Robin Rektoul. 

Robin had been a cobbler all his days to 
rery little purpose. He had made nothing of 
the business, although he had given it a fair 
trial of fifty or sixty years. He was bom, and 
cobbled — got married, and cobbled — g^t chil- 
dren, and cobbled — got old, and cobbled, with- 
out advancing a step beyond his last. It 
"found him poor at first aud left him so!" 
To make the ends meet was the utmost he 
could do. He therefore bore no great liking 
to a profession which had done so little for 
him, and for which he had done so much ; but 
in truth, his want of liking may be considered 
as much a cause as an effect of his want of 
success. His mind, in short, did not go with 
his work ; and it was the interest, as well as 
duty and pleasure, of his good wife Janet, to 
hold him to it (particularly when he had given 
his word of honour to a customer) by all the 
arts common to her sex — sometimes by scold- 
ing, sometimes by taunting, but oftener — for 
Janet was a kind-hearted creature — by treating 
him toa thimbleful of aqua-vitae, which he loved 
dearly, with its proper accompaniments of 
bread and cheese. 

Although, however, Robin did not keep by 
the shoes with any good heart, he could not be 
called either a lazy or inefficient man. In 
everything but cobbling he took a deep and 
active interest In particular, he was a great 
connoisseur of the weather. Nobody could 
prophesy snow like Robin, or foretell a black 
frost. The latter was Robin's delight; for 
with it came the people of Edinburgh to hold 
their saturnalia on Duddingstone Loch, and 
cobbling on these great occasions was entirely 
out of the question. His rickety table, big- 
bellied bottle, and tree-legged glass were then 
in requisition, for the benefit of curlers and 
.skaters in general, and of himself in particular. 
But little benefit accrued from these to Robin, 
although he could always count on one good 
customer — in himself On the breaking up of 
the ice he regularly found himself poorer than 
before, and, what was worse, with a smaller 
•disposition than ever to work. 

It must have been on some occasion of this 



kind that strong necessity suggested to Robin 
a step for the bettering of his fortunes, whick 
was patronized by the legislature of the day, 
and which he had heard was resorted to by 
many with suocess. Robin resolved to try the 
lottery. With thirty shillings, which he kept 
in an old stocking for the landlord, he went to 
Edinburgh, and purchased a sixteenth. Thia 
proceeding he determined to keep a profound 
secret from every one; but whisky ca&not 
tolerate secrets — the first half mutchkin with 
barber Hugh succeeding in ejecting it ; and as 
the barber had every opportunity, as well as 
disposition, to spread it, the thing was known 
to all the village in the lathering of a chin. 

Among others, it reached the ears of Mr. 
Blank, a young gentleman who happened to 
reside at Duddingstone, and who took an interest 
in the fortunes of Robin. Mr. B. (unknown 
to the villagers) was connected with the press of 
Edinburgh, particularly with a certain news- 
pi^r, one copy of which had an extensive cir- 
culation in Duddingstone. Pirst of all, the 
newspaper reached Mr. Blank on the Saturday 
of its publication ; on the Monday it fell into 
the hands of Robin, who, like the rest of hit 
trade, had most leisure on that day to peruse 
it; on the Tuesday the baker had it; on the 
Wednesday the tailor; on the Thursday the 
blacksmith ; on the Priday the gardener; and 
on the Saturday the barber, in whose shop it lay 
till the succeeding Saturday brought another, 
when it was torn down for suds, leaving not 
a wreck behind, except occasiomdly a king's 
speech, a cure for the rupture, a list of magis- 
trates and town-council, or any other interest- 
ing passage that took the barber's fancy, which 
was carefully clipped out and pasted on the 
wooden walls of his apartment, to the general 
satisfaction, instruction, and entertainment of 
his customers. This newspaper, like Words- 
worth's *'Old Cumberland Beggar," was the 
means of keeping alive a sympathy and com- 
munity of feeling among the parties ; and in 
particular tended to establish a friendly inter- 
course between Robin Rentoul and Mr. Blank. 
Robin could count upon his glass every Mon- 
day when he went for "the papers;" and, ex- 
cept the glass, he liked nothing better than to 
have what he called "a bother" with Mr. B. 
himself. Mr. B. soon got from Robin's own 
mouth all the particulars of the lottery ticket 
purchase, even to the very number, which was 
1757 — a number chosen by Robin, who had an 
eye to fatalism, as being the date of the year 
in which he was bom. 

A love of mischief or sport suggested to 
the young gentleman the wicked thought of 
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the newspaper a means of hoaxing 
Robin regarding the lottery ticket. We shall not 
undertake to defend Mr. Blank's conduct, eren 
on the score of his being, as he was, a very 
young man. The experiment he made was 
cruel, although we believe it was done without 
malignity, and with eyery resolution that 
Robin should not be a loser by it. About the 
■time when news of the lottery-drawing was 
expected the following paragraph appeared 
in the newspaper with which Mr. Blank was 
•connected. 

"Bj priTate aooounti from London we nndantand 
thst 984 and 1757 are the nomben drawn in the pre- 
■ent lottery for the two £20,000 prises. We know not 
if any of these looky numbers have been dispoesd of in 
this quarter." 

Poor Robin came for his newspaper at the 
usual time, and in his usual manner. He got 
his customary glass, but missed his customary 
"bother" with Mr. Blank, who chose for the 
present to be out of the way. Home he trudged, 
carrying the newspaper, the harbinger of his 
fortune, in the crown of his hat — placed him- 
self on his stool — drew out his spectacles — and 
began to read, as usual, from the banning of 
the first page. It was some time before he 
-reached the paragraph big with his fate. 
When he saw it he gave a gasp — took off his 
-spectacles, and began to rub them, as if 
doubtful that they had deceived him — ^placed 
them again deliberately on his nose — ^read the 
passage over again, slowly and surely — then 
•quietly laying his hand on a shoe which he 
.had been mending, and which contained a last, 
made it in a moment spin through the window, 
•carrying casement with it, and passing barely 
the head of a fishwife who was toiling along 
with her creel His wife, Janet, was not at 
home, so, rushing out of doors, he made way 
to his old howff, at the sign of the Sheep's 
Head. The landlady held up her hands at his 
wild look. 

"Send for Barber Hughie," he cried, "and 
Neil the tailor: and I say, Luckie, bring in — 
let me see — a gallon o' your best; and some 
cheese — a hail cheese — nane o' your halfs 
and quarters." 

" Ouide us, Robin ! What bee's this in your 
bonnet? The man's gyte !" 

"Look there, woman, at the papers. I've 
gotten a prize. A twenty thousand pounder. 
What's the sixteenth o' that, think ye?" 

"A prize and nae blank ! £h, wow, Robin, 
gie's a shake o' your hand. I aye said ye wad 
come to something. Isy, you slut, rin for the 
barber — and Neil — if he's sober — and bring 
the gudeman too. The mae the merrier." 

YOL. n. 



Robin was soon surrounded by all his cronies 
of the village ; for the news of his good fortune 
spread with the rapidity of scandal. Innumer- 
able were the shakings of hands and the pledges 
of good-will and assistance. The Sheep's Head 
soon became too hot for the company; the 
village itself was in an uproar; and as halloo 
followed halloo Mr. Blank inwardly "shrunk 
at the sound himself had made." Meanwhile, 
to have the truth of the statement confirmed, 
a superannuated lawyer had been despatched 
on an old blood-horse to the lottery office at 
Edinburgh; and his return, with the intelli- 
gence that all was a hoax, spread dismay over 
the faces of the carousers, and made Robin's 
heart sink with grief and shame. 

A speedy change took place in the conduct 
of those fair-weather friends who had flocked 
around the poor cobbler. From being the ad- 
mired of all beholders he became an object of 
scorn and laughter, till, unable to stand their 
mocks and jibes, he rushed from their presence, 
and sought shelter under his own bed-clothes. 
The only one who stood true was Neil the 
tailor. He followed Robin to his own house, 
took him by the hand, and said, " Robin, mj 
man, I promised you a suit o' clothes o' the 
best. I ken ye wad hae befriended me had ye 
got the cash, and, lottery or no lottery, by 
Jove I I'll keep my word." 

Mr. Blank took care to discharge the debt 
incurred at the Sheep's Head, and endeavoured, 
by proffers of money and otherwise, to comfort 
Robin, and atone in some measure for the in- 
jury which he had secretly done him. But 
Robin turned himself in his bed, and would 
not be comforted. Three days he lay in this 
plight, when authentic information arrived of 
the drawing of the lottery. Robin's number 
was, after all, in reality a lucky one — not, 
indeed, twenty thousand, but five thousand 
pounds. The sixteenth of even this was a little 
fortune to him, and he received it with a sober 
satisfaction, very different from the boisterous 
glee which he had formerly displayed. " I'll 
seek nane o' them this time," he said to his 
wife, Janet, "except Neil the tailor; he, puir 
body, was the only true-hearted creature amang 
them a'. 1 * ve learn* t a lesson by what has taken 
place. / ken wha to trusL " 

ALCXAKDEa WB1TEL4W. 



IGNORANCE. 

The truest characters of iguoranee 
Are vanity and pride and arrogance : 
As blind men use to bear their noses higher. 
Than those that have their eyes and sight entire. 

fiUMUSL BuTLsa. 
41 
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THE COBBLER OP DUDDINGSTONE. 

In the little pictare«)ae village of Dud- 
DiN^dTosrs, which liett sweetly at the foot of 
Edinbuigh'fl preat Hon, Arthur Seat, and which 
iA celebrated for its strawberries and sheep- 
head broth, flourished, within onrown remem- 
brance, a poor and honest mender of boots and 
shoes, bv name Robin Rentoul. 

Robin had been a cobbler all his days to 
Terr little parpoue. He had made nothing of 
the businew, although he had given it a fair 
trial of fifty or sixty years. He was bom, and 
cobbled — got married, and cobbled — g^t chil- 
dren, and cobbled — got old, and cobbled, with- 
out advancing a step beyond his last It 
"found him poor at first and left him so!" 
To make the ends meet was the utmost he 
could do. He therefore bore no great liking 
to a profcftxion which had done so little for 
him, and for which he had done so much ; but 
in truth, his want of liking may be considered 
as much a cause as an effect of his want of 
success. His mind, in short, did not go with 
his work ; and it was the interest, as well as 
duty and pleasure, of his good wife Janet, to 
hold him to it (particularly when he had given 
his word of honour to a customer) by all the 
arts common to her sex — sometimes by scold- 
ing, sometimes by taunting, but oftener — for 
Janet was a kind-hearted creature — by treating 
him toa thimbleful of aqua-vitae, which beloved 
dearly, with its proper accompaniments of 
bread and cheese. 

Although, however, Robin did not keep by 
the shoes with any good heart, he could not be 
called either a lazy or inefficient man. In 
everything but cobbling he took a deep and 
active interest In particular, he was a great 
connoisseur of the weather. Nobody could 
prophesy snow like Robin, or foretell a black 
frost. The latter was Robin's delight; for 
with it came the people of Edinburgh to hold 
their saturnalia on Duddingstone Loch, and 
cobbling on these great occasions was entirely 
out of the question. His rickety table, big- 
bellied bottle, and tree-legged glass were then 
in requisition, for the benefit of curlers and 
skaters in general, and of himself in particular. 
But little benefit accrued from these to Robin, 
although he could always count on one good 
customer — in himself. On the breaking up of 
the ice he regularly found himself poorer than 
before, and, what was worse, with a smaller 
•disposition than ever to work. 

It mu«t have been on some occasion of this 



kind that strong necesrity cnggested to Robia 
a step for the bettering of hia lbft«iie». vhkk 
was patronized by the kgiaUft«ve of the day, 
and which he had beard was roorted to by 
many with sueoesa. Robin reaolred to tir tkm 
lottery. With thirty ahiUingi, wkick ke'kcpi 
in an old stocking for the landiotd. W wot to 
Edinburgh, and porchased a ttxteeat^ Tkia 
proceeding he determined to keep a profb«»d 
secret from every one; but whisky euiMi 
tolerate secrets — the firit half mnidkldii with 
barber Hug^ succeeding in ejecting it ; and aa 
the barber had evenr opportunity, as weU •■ 
disposition, to spread it, the thing waa knovB 
to all the village in the lathering of a chin. 

Among others, it reached the ean of Mr. 
Blank, a young gentleman who happened to 
resideat Duddingstone, and whotookan interwt 
in the fortunes of Robin. Mr. B. ^unknown 
to the villagers) was connected with the preas of 
Edinbnigh, particularly with a certain newt- 
pi^r, one copy of whidi had an extensive cir- 
culation in Duddingstone Pint of all, the 
newspaper reached Mr. Blank on the Saturday 
of its publication ; on the Monday it fell into 
the hands of Robin, who, like the rest of Ui 
trade, had most leisure on that day to ptrmm 
it; on the Tuesday the baker had it; on the 
Wednesday the tailor; on the Thunday the 
blacksmith ; on the Priday the gmrdencr; and 
on the Saturday the barber, in whose shop it lay 
till the succeeding Saturday brought aaotbcr, 
when it was torn down for suda» leftving noi 
a wreck behind, except occaakwially a ilmg't 
speech, a cure for the rupture, a list of ma^ 
trates and town-council, or any other Int cmt 
ing passage that took the barber't fancy, which 
was carefully clipped out and pasted on the 
wooden walls of his apartment, to the geacial 
satisfaction, instruction, and entertaininest ef 
his customers. This new^Miper, like Worde- 
worth*s " Old Cumberland Beggar," waa the 
means of keeping alive a sympathy and cob- 
munity of feeling among Uie pariiea ; and in 
particular tended to establish a friendly inter- 
course between Robin Rentoul and Mr. Blaak. 
Robin could count upon hb glaa every Moa- 
day when he went for "the papera ; " and, ei- 
cept the glass, he liked nothing better thaa ta 
have what he called "a bother" with Mr. & 
himself. Mr. B. soon got fnm Rotda'a ova 
mouth all the particulan of tbo loitciy tidnt 
purchase, even to the very namber, vhich vai 
1757 — a number choaen by BobtB, who had aa 
eye to fatalism, aa being tbo daU of iha ywr 
in which he was bom. 

A love of mischief or apori aoggarted to 
the young gentlonan tha wicked though ef 
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^making the newspaper a means of hoaxing 
Robin regarding the lottery ticket. We shall not 
. undertake to defend Mr. Blank's conduct, even 
on the score of his being, as he was, a very 
yoong man. The experiment he made was 
erael, although we belieye it was done without 
malignity, and with every resolution that 
Robin should not be a loser by it. About the 
time when news of the lottery-drawing was 
expected the following paragraph appeared 
in the newspaper with which Mr. BlaJik was 
> connected. 

**By priTftte aoooonto from London we undentand 
that 984 and 1757 are the numbers drawn in the pre- 
■ent lotteiy for the two £20,000 prixee. We know not 
if any of theee looky nombere have been diipoeed of in 
thia qoarter." 

Poor Robin came for his newspaper at the 
usual time, and in his usual manner. He got 
his customary glass, but missed bis customary 
"bother" with Mr. Blank, who chose for the 
present to be out of the way. Home he trudged, 
carrying the newspaper, the harbinger of his 
fortune, in the crown of his hat — placed him- 
self on his stool — drew out his spectacles — and 
began to read, as usual, from the beginning of 
the first page. It was some time before he 
reached the paragraph big with his fate. 
When he saw it he gave a gasp — took off his 
spectacles, and began to rub them, as if 
iloubtful that they had deceived him — placed 
them again deliberately on his nose — read the 
passage over again, slowly and surely — then 
quietly laying his hand on a shoe which he 
had been mending, and which contained a last, 
made it in a moment spin through the window, 
carrying easement with it, and passing barely 
the head of a fishwife who was toiling along 
with her creel. His wife, Janet, was not at 
home, so, rushing out of doors, he made way 
to his old howff, at the sign of the Sheep's 
Head. The landlady held up her hands at his 
wild look. 

"Send for Barber Hughie," he cried, "and 
Neil the tailor: and I say, Luckie, bring in — 
let me see — a gallon o' your best ; and some 
cheese — a hail cheesb — nane o' your halfs 
and quarters." 

" Quide us, Robin ! What bee's this in your 
bonnet? The man's gyte !" 

" Look there, woman, at the papers. I've 
gotten a prize. A twenty thousand pounder. 
What's the sixteenth o' that, think ye?" 

" A prize and nae blank ! £h, wow, Robin, 
gie's a shake o' your hand. I aye said ye wad 
come to something. Isy, you slut, rin for the 
barber — and Neil — if he's sober — and bring 
the gudeman too. The nuie the merrier." 
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Robin was soon surrounded by all his cronies 
of the village ; for the news of his good fortune 
spread with the rapidity of scandal. Innumer- 
able were the shakings of hands and the pledges 
of good-will and assistance. The Sheep's Head 
soon became too hot for the company; the 
village itself was in an uproar; and as halloo 
followed halloo Mr. Blank inwardly "shrunk 
at the sound himself had made." Meanwhile, 
to have the truth of the statement confirmed, 
a superannuated lawyer had been despatched 
on an old blood-horse to the lottery office at 
Edinburgh; and bis return, with the intelli- 
gence that all was a hoax, spread dismay over 
the faces of the carousers, and made Robin's 
heart sink with g^ef and shame. 

A speedy change took place in the conduct 
of those fair-weather friends who had flocked 
around the poor cobbler. From being the ad- 
mired of all beholders he became an object of 
scorn and laughter, till, unable to stand their 
mocks and jibes, he rushed from their presence, 
and sought shelter under his own bed-clothes. 
The only one who stood true was Neil the 
tailor. He followed Robin to his own house, 
took him by the hand, and said, " Robin, mj 
man, I promised yon a suit o* clothes o' the 
best. I ken ye wad hae befriended me had ye 
got the cash, and, lottery or no lottery, by 
Jove ! I'll keep my word." 

Mr. Blank took care to discharge the debt 
incurred at the Sheep's Head, and endeavoured, 
by proffers of money and otherwise, to comfort 
Robin, and atone in some measure for the in- 
jury which he had secretly done him. But 
Robin turned himself in his bed, and would 
not be comforted. Three days he lay in this 
plight, when authentic information arrived of 
the drawing of the lottery. Robin's number 
was, after all, in reality a lucky one — not, 
indeed, twenty thousand, but five thousand 
pounds. The sixteenth of even this was a little 
fortune to him, and he received it with a sober 
satisfaction, very different from the boisterous 
glee which he had formerly displayed. "Ill 
seek nane o' them this time," he said to his 
wife, Janet, "except Neil the tailor; he, puir 
body, was the only true-hearted creature amang 
them a'. I ' ve learn' t a lesson by what has taken 
place. / hen wha to trust, " 

Alcxahdxb Whitilaw. 



IGNORANCE. 

The truest oharacten of ignonmee 
Are vanity and pride and arroganoe : 
As blind men use to bear their noses higher. 
Than those that have their eyes and sight entire. 

Bamucl BuTLia. 
41 
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upon their natural lires were afflicted with a 
natural conceit that they were by no means 
circumscribed in foundation for such a pros- 
pect. In vain did the Board endeavour to 
persuade them that they were half -dead already. 
They fought hard for a few more years, swore 
that their fathers had been almost immortal, 
and that their whole families had been as 
tenacious of life as eels themselves. Alas! 
' they were first ordered into an acyoining room, 
which I soon learned was the condemned cell, 
and then delicately informed that the estab- 
lishment could have nothing to say to them. 
Some, indeed, had the good luck to be reprieved 
a little longer, but even these did not effect a 
very flattering or advantageous bargain. One 
•old gentleman had a large premium to pay 
for a totter in his knees; another for an ex- 
traordinary circumference in the g^h; and 
a dowager of high respectability, who was 
afflicted with certain undue proportions of 
width, was fined most exorbitantly. The only 
customer who met with anything like satis> 
faction was a gigantic man of Ireland, with 
whom Death, 1 thought, was likely to have a 
puzzling contest. 

"How old are you, sir?" inquired an ex- 
aminer. 

''Forty." 

"You seem a strong man. 

"I am the strongest man in Ireland." 

"But subject to the gout?" 

"No. — The rheumatism. — Nothing else, 
upon my soul. " 

"What ago was your father when he died?" 

"Oh, be died young; but then he was killed 
in a row. " 

"Have yon any uncles alive?" 

"No: they were all killed in rows too. 

"Pray, sir, do you think of returning to 
Ireland?" 

"Maybe I shall some day or other." 

"What security can we have that you are 
not killed in a row yourself?" 

"Oh, never fear! I am the sweetest temper 
in the world, barring when I'm dining out, 
which is not often." 

"What, sir, you can drink a little?" 

"Three bottles with ease." 

"Ay, that is bad. You have a red face and 
look apoplectic. Yon will, no doubt, go ofiT 
suddenly." 

"Devil a bit My red face was bom with 
me; and I'll lay a bet I live longer than any 
two in the room." 

" But three bottles " 

"Never you mind that. I don't mean to 
drink more than a bottle and a half in future. 
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Besides, I intend to get married, if I can, and 
live snug." 

A debate arose amongst the directors respect- 
ing this gentleman's eligibility. The words 
"row" and "three bottles" ran, hony-ecarrr, 
round the table. Every dog liad a snap at 
theuL At last, however, the leader of the 
pack addressed him in a demurring growl, 
and agreed that, upon his paying a alight 
additional premium for his irregolaritlei, be 
should be admitted as a fit subject. 

It was now my turn to exhibit; bnt as my 
friend was handing me forward my progren 
was arrested by the entrance of a yonng lady, 
with an elderly maid-servant. She was drened 
in slight mourning, was the most sparkling 
beauty I had ever seen, and appeared to pfo- 
duce an instantaneous efiTect even npoii the 
stony-hearted directors themselves. Tlie chair- 
man politely requested her to take a aeat at 
the table, and immediately entered into her 
business, which seemed little more than to 
show herself, and be entitled to twenty thouand 
pounds for which her /ate husband had in- 
sured his life. 

"Zounds!" thought I, "twenty ihouud 
pounds and a widow!" 

"Ah, madam," observed the chairman, 
"your husband made too good a bargain with 
us. I told him he was an elderly, aicklj sort 
of a man, and not likely to last; bnt I never 
thought he would have died m aoon after hit 
marriage." 

An elderly, sickly sort of a man ! SIm wooM 
marry again, of course! I was on fin to bt 
examined before her, and let her bear a fiivew- 
able report of me. As luck would bave it, 
she had some further transactlona, which it- 
quired certain papers to be sent for, and, in 
the pause, I stepped boldly forward. 

"Gentlemen," said my lawyer, with a odk 
which whitened the tip of hU 
nearly sent it through the eztenial 

"allow me to introduce Mr. , a paitkelar 

friend of mine, who is desirooa of inanring bis 
life. You perceive he is not one of jew ^tig 
sort" 

The directors turned their ^jes townidi ■• 
with evident satisfaction, and I hnd tile VMitj 
to believe that the widow did ao Um. 

"You have a good broad ^etk," aid ena 
"I dare say your longs are never aflbdei." 

" Good shoulders too,'* aaid awHlMK. " Kel 
likely to be knocked down In a row.** 

"Strong in the legs, and not dehffitilai by 
dissipation," cried a third. •«! tUnk tUi 
gentleman will suit na." 

I could perceive that, daring 
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ments and a few others, the widow was very 
much inclined to titter, which I considered as 
much as a flirtation commenced; and when I 
was ordered into another room to be farther 
examined by the surgeon in attendance, I 
longed to tell her to stop till I came back. The 
professional gentleman did his utmost to find 
a flaw in me, but was obliged to write a cer- 
tificate, with which I re-entered, and had the 
satisfaction of hearing the chairman read that 
I was warranted sound. The Board congratu- 
lated me somewhat jocosely, and the widow 
laughed outright. Our affiiirs were settled 
exactly at the same moment, and I followed 
her closely down-stairs. 

"What mad trick are you at now?" inquired 
the cormorant, 

"I am going to hand that lady to her 
carriage," I responded; and I kept my word. 
She bowed to me with much courtesy, laughed 
again, and desired her servant to drive home. 

"Where is that, John?" said I. 

"Number , sir, in street," said 

John; and away they went. 

We walked steadily along, the bird of prey 
reckoning up the advantages of his bargain 
with me, and I in a mood of equally interesting 
reflection. 

"What are you pondering about, young 
gentleman?" he at last commenced. 

"I am pondering whether or no you hare 
not overreached yourself in this transaction." 

"How so?" 

"Why, I begin to think I shall be obliged 
to give up my harum-scarum way of life; drink 
moderately, leave off fox-bunting, and sell my 
spirited horses, which, you know, will make a 
material difference in the probable date of my 
demise." 

"But where is the necessity for your doing 
an thU?" 

"My wife will, most likely, make it a 
stipulation. " 

"Your wife!" 

"Yes. That pretty disconsolate widow we 
have just parted from. Yon may laugh; but 
if you choose to bet the insurance which you 
have bought of me against the purchase-money, 
I will take you that she makes me a sedate 
married man in less than two months." 

"Done!" said cormorant, his features again 
straining their buckskins at the idea of having 
made a double profit of me. " Let us go to 
my house, and I will draw a deed to that effect, 
gratur 

I did not flinch from the agreement. My 
case, I knew, was desperate. I should have 
hanged myself a month before, had it not been , 



for the Epsom Races, at which I had particular 
business; and any little additional reason for 
disgust to the world would, I thought, be 
rather a pleasure than a pain — provided I wa» 
disappointed in the lovely widow. 

Modesty is a sad bugbear upon fortune. I 
have known many who have not been oppressed 
by it remain in the shade, but I have never 
known one who emerged with it into prosperity. 
In my own case it was by no means a &mily 
disease, nor had I lived in any way by which 
I was likely to contract it. Accordingly, oit 
the following day I caught myself very coolly- 
knocking at the widow's door; and so entirely 
had 1 been occupied in considering the various 
blessings which would accrue to both of us from 
our union, that I was half-way up-stairs before 
I began to think of an excuse for my intrusion. 
The drawing-room was vacant, and I was left 
for a moment to wonder whether I was not 
actually in some temple of the Loves and Oracesw 
There was not a thing to be seen which did 
not breathe with tenderness. The ceiling dis- 
played a little heaven of sportive Cupids, the- 
carpet a wilderness of turtle-doves. The pic- 
tures were a series of the loves of Jupiter, the 
vases presented nothing but heart's-ease and 
love-lies-bleeding; the very canary birds were 
inspired, and had a nest with two young ones; 
and the cat herself looked kindly over the- 
budding beauties of a tortoise-shell kitten. 
What a place for a sensitive heart like miner 
I could not bear to look upon the mirrors which, 
reflected my broad shoulders on every side, like 
so many giants; and would have given the 
world to appear a little pale and interesting,, 
although it might have injured my life a dozen 
years' purchase. Nevertheless, I was not 
daunted, and I looked round, for something 
to talk about, on the beauty's usual occupations, 
which I found were all in a tone with what I 
had before remarked. Upon the open piano 
lay " Aold Robin Orey," which had, no doubt,, 
been sung in allusion to her late husband, (ht 
the table was a half-finished drawing of Apollo, 
which was equally, without doubt, meant to 
apply to her future one; and round about were 
strewed the seductive tones of Moore, Campbell, 
and Byron. "This witch," thought I, "i» 
the very creature I have been sighing alter I I 
would have married her out of a hedge-way, 
and worked upon the roads to maintain her; 
but with twenty thousand pounds — ay, and 
much more, unless I am mistaken, she would 
create a fever in the frosty Caucasus! I waa 
in the most melting mood alive, when the door 
opened, and in walked the fascinating object 
of my speculations. She was dressed in simple 
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^gnj, wholly withoai onuunent, ftnd her dark- 
brown hair wm bnudcd demurely over a fore- 
head which looked as lofty as her face was 
lorely. The reception she gave me was polite 
and g^raceful, but somewhat distant; and I 
perceived that she had either forgotten, or was 
determined not to recognize me. I was not 
quite prepared for this, and, in spite of my 
.constitutional confidence, felt not a little 
) embarrassed. I had, perhaps, mistaken the 
breakings forth of a young and buoyant spirit 
vnder ridiculous circumstances for the encour- 
agements of volatile coquetry; and for a 
moment I was in doubt whether I should not 
apologize, and protend that she was not the 
lady for whom my visit was intended. But 
then she was so beautiful ! Angels and minis- 
ters! Nothing on earth could have sent me 
down-stairs unlens I had been kicked down! 
"Madam/* I began — but my blood was in a 
turmoil, and I have never been able to recollect 
precisely what I said. Something it was, 
however, about my late father and her lamented 
husband, absence and the East Indies, liver 
-complaints and life insurance; with compli- 
ments, condolences, pardon, perturbation, and 
preter-plu -perfect impertinence. The lady 
look surprised, broke my speech with two or 
three well-bred ejaculations, and astonished 
me very much by protesting that she had never 
heard her husband mention either my father 
or his promising little heir-apparent, William 
Henry Thomas, in the whole course of their 
union. "Ah, madam," said I, "the omis- 
sion is extremely natural! I am sure I am 
not at all oficnded with your late husband upon 
that score. He was an elderly, sickly sort of 
a man. My father always told him he could 
not last, but he never thought he would have 
<iied so soon after his marriage. He had not 
time — he had not time, madam, to make his 
friends happy by introducing them to you." 

I believe, upon the whole, I must have be- 
haved remarkably well, for the widow could 
not quite make up her mind whether to credit 
me or not, which, when we consider the very 
slender materials I had to work upon. Lb saying 
a great deal. At last I contrived to make the 
conversation glide away to " Auld Robin Grey," 
and the drawing of Apollo, which I pronounced 
to be a chef-doBuvrt, "Permit me, however, 
to suggest, that the symmetry of the figure 
would not be destroyed by a little more of 
Hercules in the shoulders, which would make 
his life worth a much longer purchase. A 
little more amplitude in the chest too, and a i 
trifle stronger in the legs, as they say at the 
jasurance office. " The widow looked comically 



at the recolleetionB which I brought to her 
mind; her rosy lips began to disclose their 
treasures in a half smile, and thii, in tun, 
expanded into a laugh like the laugh of 
Euphrosyne. This was the veiy thing for me. 
I was always rather dashed by beanty on the 
stilts; but put us upon fair ground, and I never 
supposed that I could be otherwise than charm- 
ing. I ran over all the amuaing topioa of the 
day, expended a thousand admirable Joket, 
repeated touching passages from a new poem 
which she had not read, laughed, sentimental- 
ized, cuddled the kitten, and forgot to go away 
till I had sojourned full two hours. Euphrosyne 
quite lost sight of my questionable introduc- 
tion, and chimed in wiUi a wit aa brilliant as 
her beauty; nor did she put on a single grave 
look when I volunteered to call the next di^ 
and read the remainder of the poeoL 

It is impossible to conceive how carefolly I 
walked home. My head and heart were full 
of the widow and the wager, and my life was 
more precious than the Pigot Diamond. I 
kept my eye sedulously upon the pavement, 
to be sure that the coal-holes were closed; and 
I never once crossed the street without looking 
both ways to calculate the dangers of being 
run over. When I arrived, I was presented 
with a letter from my attorney, giving me the 
choice of an ensigncy in a regiment which was 
ordered to the West Indies, or of going mis- 
sionary to New Zealand. I wrote to him in 
answer, that it was perfectly immaterial to me 
whether I was cut oflT by the yellow few or 
devoured by cannibals; but that I had busi- 
ness which would prevent me from availing 
myself of either alternative for two months 
at least. 

The next morning found me again at the 
door of Euphrosyne, who gave me her lily hand, 
and received me with the smile of an old ac- 
quaintance. AflSurs went on pretty much the 
same as they did on the preeeding day. The 
poem was long, her singing ezqniaite, mj 
anecdote of New Zealand inmiatible, and wt 
again forgot ourselves, till it was neoeaiiy, in 
common politeness, to ask me to dinner. Hen 
her sober attire, which for some nkonths had 
been a piece of mere gratuitona reqwct, was 
exchanged for a low evening dre«, and ny 
soul, which was brimming before, waa la an 
agony to find room for any Inrniaelng tiana* 
ports. Her spirits were sportive aa bstlflrfliea, 
and fluttered over the fiowan of her imagina- 
tion with a grace that was quite miracnkna 
She ridiculed the rapidity of onr acqaaintanee^ 
eulogized my modesty, till it waa well Bi|^ 
burned to a cinder^ uid ereiy now and 
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sharpened her wit by a delicate recurenoe to 
Apollo and the shoulders of Hercnles. 

The third and the fourth and the fifth day, 
with twice as many more, were equally pro- 
ductiye of excuses for calling, and reasons for 
remaining, till at last I took upon me to call 
and remain without troubling myself about 
the one or the other. I was received with 
progreesiye cordiality; and, at last, with a 
mixture of timidity which assured me of the 
anticipation of a catastrophe which was, at 
once, to decide the question with the insurance 
office, and determine the course of my travels. 
One day I found the Peri sitting rather pensively 
at work, and, as usual, I took my seat opposite 
to her. 

"I have been thinking,'* said she, "that I 
have been mightily imposed upon." 

"By whom?" I inquired. 

"By one of whom you have the highest 
opinion — by yourself." 

" In what do you mistrust me?" 

"Come now, will it please you to be candid, 
and tell me honestly that all that exceedingly 
intelligible story about your father and the 
liver-complaint, and Heaven knows what, was 
a mere fabrication?" 

"Will it please you to let me thread that 
needle, for I see that you are taking aim at 
the wrong end of it?" 

* ' Nonsense ! Will you answer me ? " 

"I think I could put the finishing touch to 
that sprig. Do you not see?" I continued, 
jumping up and leaning over her. " It should 
be done so — and then so. What stitch do you 
call that?" 

The beauty was not altogether in a mood for 
joking. I took her hand — it trembled — and 
so did mine. 

"Will you pardon me?" I whispered. "I 
am a sinner, a counterfeit, a poor, swindling, 

disreputable vagabond, but I love you as 

my soul." 

The work dropped upon her knee. 

In about a fortnight from this time I ad- 
dressed the following note to my friend: 

DiAB Sib, — It will give you gfreat pleasure 
to hear that my prospects are mending, and 
that yon have lout your wager. As I intend 
settling the insurance on my wife I shall, of 
course, think you entitled to the job. Should 
your trifling loss in me oblige yon to become 
an ensign in the West Indies, or a missionary 
in New Zealand, you may rely upon my in- 
terest there. 

B. SULUVAN. 



TO THB LADT OP MY HEART. 

The murmur of the merry birook, 

As, gushingly aud free, 
It wimples, with its sun-bright leok. 

Far down yon sheltered lea, 
Humming to every drowsy flower 

A low quaint lullaby. 
Speaks to my spirit, at this hooi^ 

Of Love and thee. 

The music of the gay green wood. 

When every leaf and tree 
Is coaxed by winds of gentlest mood 

To utter harmony; 
And the small birds, that answer make 

To the winds* fitful glee. 
In me most blissful visions wake 

Of Love and thee. 

The rose perks up its blushing cheek, 

So soon as it can see. 
Along the eastern hills, one streak 

Of the sun's majesty: 
Laden with dewy gems, it gleams 

A precious freight to me, 
For each pure drop thereon me seems 

A type of thee. 

And when abroad in summer mom 

I hear the blithe bold bee 
Winding aloft his tiny horn, 

(An errant knight perdy,) 
That winged hunter of rare sweets, 

O'er many a far country. 
To me a lay of love repeats, 

Its subject— thee. 

And when, in midnight hour, I note 

The stars so pensively, 
In their mild beauty, onward float 

Through heaven's own silent sea: 
My heart is in their voyaging 

To realms where spirits be. 
But its mate, in such wandering; 

Is ever thee. 

But, oh, the murmur of the brook. 

The music of the tree ; 
The rose with its sweet shamefaeed look. 

The booming of the bee ; 
The course of each bright voyager. 

In heaven's unmeasured sea. 
Would not one heart-pulse of me stir, 

Loved I not thee ! 

William Mothsbwhi« 
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A DIRGE. 

tn&omM GhAtterton, born at Briitol, 30ih Norem- 
btr, 1752 ; died in London. 25th Angnat, 1770. At eight 
jmn ot age his mother taught him to read ftx>m a 
blaok>letter Bible, and from that time he became an 
eager itodent. Antiquities chiefly interested him, and 
when sixteen years old he sent to a local Journal the 
description of various ceremonies supposed to have 
been performed by the Mars at the opening of the 
eld bridge of Bristol. This account Chatterton stated 
he had derived ttcm an old Mfc). found in the muniment 
room of St. Mary Reddiif Churok^ Curiosity was 
excited, and "the marvellous boy '^ fed it with the 
flunous poems of Thomas Rowley, a priest of the fifteenth 
century. Having deceived the sages of his native dty, 
he attempted to obtain the patronage of Horace Walpole 
by submitting to him some of the Rowleian poetiy. 
Walpole dlMX>vered that the poems were ancient only 
in appearance, and declined to interest himself in the 
bard who had applied to him under flUse pretences. 
Chatterton then proceeded to London, hoping to earn 
fune and fortune with his pen; but after a fire months' 
struggle with fortune, he, in a fit of despondency, poi- 
soned himself. He was under eighteen yean at the 
date of his death, and Dryden's couplet about Oldham 
has been aptly applied to him: 



' O early ripe ! to thy abundant store 
What could advancing age have added more? 



** 



Of the Rowley poems, the authorship of which no one 
doubts to be due to Chatterton, the principal are: 
JBUet, a tragical itOerlude, from which the following 
lines are taken ; The Sxeeution qf Sir CharU* Bawdin: 
Th€ BaUU nfHadinfit: and The Toumanuni.} 



O! nng ODto my roundelay, 

O ! drop the briny tear with me. 

Dance no more at holiday, 

Like a numing river be : 
}&y love is dead. 
Gone to his deathbed. 
All under the willow-tree. 

Black his hair aa the winter night, 
White hia skin aa the summer snow. 
Ruddy his face as the morning lighv, 
Cold he lies in the grave below; 
My love is dead, 
€}one to his deathbed. 
All under the willow-tree. 

Hark ! the raven flaps his wing. 

In the briared dell below; 

Hark ! the death-owl loud doth sing, 

To the night-mares as they go; 
My love is dead. 
Gone to his deathbed. 
All under the willow-tree. 

See ! the white moon shines on high ; 
Whiter is my true love's shroud; 
t 



Whiter than the morning ikj, 
Whiter than the evening oloodi- 
My love is dead. 
Gone to his deathbed. 
All under the willow- 



Here upon my true love*B grav«^ 

Shall the barren flowers be laid* 

Nor one holy saint to save 

All the coldness of a maid. 
My love is dead. 
Gone to his deathbed. 
All under the willow-tree. 

With my hands HI bind the briaci- 

Bound his holy corse to gre, 

Elfin fairy, light your fires, 

Here my body still shall be. 
My love is dead. 
Gone to his deathbed. 
All under the willow-tree* 

Come with acorn-cup and thonv 
Drain my heart's blood all away; 
life and all its good I scorn. 
Dance by night, or feast by di^. 
My love is dead. 
Gone to his deathbed. 
All under the willow-tree. 

Water-witches, crowned with njtaa». 
Bear me to your deadly tide. 
I die ; I come ; my true love wmili.-* 
Thus the damsel spake, and died. 



MEANS TO ATTAIN HAPPT LIFE 

Martiall, the things that do atteia 
The happy life be these, X find : 
The riches left, not got with pell. 
The fruitful ground, the quiet aiiAd, 
The equal friend; no grajie, mn atitfib 
No charge of rule, nor govehBeaee; 
Without disease, the healthfol UK 
The household of continuance ; 
The mean diet, no delicate fair. 
True wisdom joined with 
The night discharged d all 
Where wine the wit maj nol 
The faithful wife wxtbout debate; 
Such sleep as may begnOe tlie b|^; 
Contented with thine own eetali^ 
Nor wish for death, nor fear hb mIiH 

HnmT BowAiB^ Bsilif 
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he either bolts or breaks down — the woni 
thing for him generally being to win. In thii- 

EDUCATION THROUGH THE SENSES.* ^*y * ^^^^^ ^^ ^y »^ooW be regarded much 

more as a mean than as an end, and his culti- 

[John Brown, M.D.. F.RaK, born at Biggar, vation should have reference to this ; his mind, 

Lanarkshira, September, 1810. He ia a Mm of the late as old Montaigne Said, should be forged, as 

John Brown, D.D , the eminent Soottiah dirine and well as — indeed, I would say, rather thaD- 

TP^""^ ^ theology in the United Preabjterian ^famished, fed rather than filled,— two not 

Church. Whilst labouring eameetlr in the medical « • ^j i. j*a* xt 

prof«..fon. Dr. Brown ha. tendered important Nrvioe. "J^*y« Coincident conditions. Now exercise- 

to Uteratuie by hia contribntiona to the North BrUisk *he Joy of interest, of ongination, of activity, 

Meviete and other periodioaia. JUib and hi* Friends— of excitement — the play of the faculties, — 

the pathetic story of a dog's attachment to a humble this is the true life of a boy, not the aocumu- 

couple who were kind to him-and other sketches of ^^^^^ ^f ^^^ motA%, Words— the coin of 

dog life and character, have obtained great and merited ai. i.a i al « u • 

pjularity. Harm Subnciva is a ^UecUon of Dr. thought— unless as the means of buying some- 

Brown's principal eaaays and sketches. It is a delight- thing else, are just as useless as other coin 

All book, Aill of suggestiTe thought, leavened with when it is hoarded ; and it is as silly, and in 

true humour. Loehe and Sydenham, with other profea- the true sense as much the part and lot of a 

donal papers ; Jetm* VuDoarkuper; The BAUrkin; and ^^^^ ^ amass WOrds for their OWn sakes, as 

Marjone FUmxng are the titles of other works by the ._ i. n • ^ i.* j 

sameaTthor. He died in 1882.] to keep all your guineas m a stocking and 

never spend them, but be satisfied with every 

One of the chief sins of our time is hurry: ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ looking greedily at them and 

it is helter-skelter, and devil take the hind- n^^ng tl^cni chink. Therefore it is that I 

most. Off we go all too swift at starting, and d^flil^e — as indeed who doesn't?— the cram- 

wc neither run so fast nor so far as we would ^^^S system. The great thing with knowledge 

have done had we taken it cannily at first. ^^ t^« y^""« ^* to secure that it shall be 

This is true of a boy as well as of a blood colt. *^®^'' o^a— that it be not merely external to 

Not only are boys and colts made to do the their inner and real self, but shall go insuccum 

work and the running of full-grown men and ** sangumem; and therefore it is, that the 

horses, but they are hurried out of themselves self-teaching that a baby and a child give 

and their now, and pushed into the middle of themselves remains with them for ever— it is 

next week where nobody is wanting them, and ^^ ^^^^ essence, whereas what is given them 

beyond which they frequently never get ^ ^^'^^ especially if it be received mechan- 

The main duty of those who care for the ^^^y* without relish, and without any ener- 

young is to secure their wholesome, their f^''^^ ^^ *^^« ^^^^^ nature, remains pitifully 

entire growth, for health is just the develop- useless hud wersk. Try, therefore, always to^ 

ment of the whole nature in its due sequences «** *^® resident teacher iruide the skin, and 

and proportions: first the blade— then the ear ^^^ "* ^^^ ^"^^^ fi^^"« '^^ lessons, to help you 

—then, and not till then, the full com in the ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ "^«- 

ear ; and thus, as Dr. Temple wisely says, ^^"^ ^^ children, as we all know, he worka 

" Not to forget wisdom in teaching know- ^^^^^ through the senses. The quantity of 

ledge." If the blade be forced, and usurp the *«c"»te observation— of induction, and of de- 

capiUl it inherits; if it be robbed by you its Auction too (both of a much better quality than 

guardian of its birthright, or squandered like ™^* ®^ ^^' Buckle's); of reasoning from the 

a spendthrift, then there is not any ear, much ^^^"^ to the unknown; of inferring; the nicety 

less anv corn; if the blade be blasted or dwarfed ®' appreciation of the like and the unlike, the 

in our'haste and greed for the full shock an4 «>™™o'' ^^^ the rare, the odd and the even ; 

its price, we spoil all three. It is not easy to ***® "^^^ ®^ *^® ^^^^ ^^^ *^® smooth— of 

keep this always before one's mind, that the ^^"^* ®' appearance, of texture, of weight, of 

young "idea" is in a young body, and that *'^ *"* minute and deep philosophies of the 

healthy growth and harmless passing of the ^^^^ ^^ ^^ *^® ^^^^^ senses,— the amount of 

time are more to be caitsd for than what U ^**" ^^ ®^ objective knowledge which every 

vainly called accomplishment. We are pre- ?}^}^ ^^ ®*?^^ ^^^ ^ acquired— especially 

paring him to run his race, and accomplish '/ ^« «^ P'*y ^°.**"f 1*P jf "Uiture and out of 

thai which is one of his chief ends ; but we are <*<»"--■*»<* acquired for life, U, if we could 

too apt to start him off at his full speed, and ^^^^ ****^^ ®^ **' marvellous beyond any of our 

. mightiest marches of intellect Now, could 

» Prom nora Subteeiva, by John Brown, M.D., ^® ^^^7 f^^ the knowledge of the school to go 

F.B.&B. £dinbuigh: Edmonston * Dou|^ as sweetly, and deeply, and clearly into the 
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tiUIa of the mind m this self-teaching has 
done, and ihii it the paradiaiac way of it, we 
should make the jonng mind grow as well as 
learn, and be in understanding a man as well 
aa in simplicity a child ; we should get rid of 
much of that dreary, sheer endurance of their 
school -hours — that stolid lending of ears that 
do not hear — that objectless looking without 
ever once seeing, and straining their minds 
without an aim ; alternating, it may be, with 
■ome feats of dexterity and effort, like a man 
trying to lift himself in his own arms, or take 
his head in his teeth, exploits as dangerous, as 
ungraceful, and as useless, except to -glorify 
the showman and bring wages in, as the feats 
of an acrobat. 

But you will ask, How is all this to be 
avoided if every bo<ly must know how far the 
sun is from Oeuryium SiduBf and how much of 
phosphorus is in our bones, and of ptyalin and 
flint in human spittle — besides some 10,000 
times 10,000 other things which we must be 
told and try to rcmcml>or, and which we can- 
not prove not to be true, but which I decline 
to say we know. 

But U it necessary that everybody should 
know everything? Is it not much more to the 
purpose for every man, when his turn comes, 
to be able to do something; and I say, that 
other things being equal, a boy who goes bird- 
nesting, and makes a collection of eggs, and 
knows all their colours and spots, going through 
the excitements and glories of getting them, 
and observing everything with a keenness, 
an intensity, an exactnetw, and a permanency, 
which only youth and a quick pulse, and fresh 
blood and spirits combined, can achieve, — a 
boy who teaches himrtelf natural history in this 
way, is not only a healthier and happier boy, 
but is abler in mind and body for entering 
upon the great game of life, than the pale, 
nervous, bright-eyed, feverish, "interesting" 
boy, with a big head and a small bottom and 
thin legs, who is the "captain," the miracle 
of the school ; dux for his brief year or two of 
glory, and, (/ he live, booby for life. I am, 
of course, not going in for a complete curri- 
4^lum of general ignorance; but I am for 
calling the attention of teachers to drawing 
out the mindM, the energies, the hearts of their 
pupils through their senses, as well as pouring 
in throuji^h these same apertures the general 
knowlcilgo of mankind, the capital of the race, 
into this one small being, who it is to be 
hoped will contrive to forget much of the mere 
words he has unhappily learned. 

For we may say of our time in all serious- 
neds, what Sydney Smith said in the fulneaa 



of his wisdom and his fan, of the pantologie 
master of Trinity — Science is our forte; om- 
niscience it our foibk. There ia the seed of a 
whole treatise, a whole organon in thia jdie ; 
think over it, and let it aimmer in yonr mind, 
and you will feel its significance and its 
power. Now, what ia acaence ao called to every 
999 men in 1000, but something that the one 
man tells them he has been told bj tome one 
else — who may be one among aay 50,000 — 
is true, but of the truth of whidi thcae 999 
men (and probably even the teaching tbon- 
sandth man) can have no direct test, and, 
accordingly, for the truth or falsehood of which 
they, by a law of their nature, which njects 
what has no savour and is supeiilnoaa, don't 
care one fig. How maeh better, how mnch 
dearer, and more precious in a double sense, 
because it has been bought by themselvea, — 
how much nobler is the knowledge which our 
little friend, young Edward Forbes, "that 
marvellous boy," for instano^— and what an 
instance!— is picking np, aa he looks inte 
everything he sees, and takes photographs 
upon his retina — ^the camera lueida of his 
mind — which never fade, of every midge that 
washes its face as a cat does, and preena its 
wings, every lady-bird that alighta on his 
knee, and folds and unfolds her gauxy pinions 
under their spotted and glorious lida. How 
more real is not only this knowledge, but this 
little knowledger in his entire nature, than the 
poor being who can maunder amazingly the 
entire circle of human science at second, or it 
may be, twentieth hand! 

There are some admirable though cnnory 
remarks on Ornithology a$ a Branch qf Liherol 
Education, by the late Dr. Adams of Bancbofy, 
the great Greek scholar, in a pamphlet bear- 
ing this title, which he read aa % paper baloTC 
the last meeting of the British Association la 
Al>erdeen. It is not only interesting aa a 
piece of natural history, and a touching c»* 
operation of father and son in the same fidd — 
the one on the banks of his own beantifol Dee 
and among the wilds of the Qrmmpiaai^ the 
*other among the Himalayaa and the foretU of 
Cashmere; the son baring been enahM, by 
the knowledge of his natire birds got under 
his father's eye, when pUced in an nnknowa 
country to recogniie hia old feathered fineads» 
and to make new onea and tell their atoiy; it 
is also valuable aa coming fhnn % man of eaer- 
mous scholarship and knowledge — tilt moA 
learned physician of hia time— who kaev Aris- 
totle and Plato, and all thoae old fUkmt, aa 
we know Maunder or Lardnei^-n hard-wofUpg 
country surgeon, who waa rendy to ran at MQT 
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one's cftll — ^but who did not despise the modern 
•enlightenments of his profession, because they 
were not in Paolus Agineta; though, at the 
same time, he did not despise the admirable 
and industrious Paul because he was not up 
to the last doctrine of the nucleated cell, or 
did not read his HippocrcUes by the blaze of 
paraffine; a man greedy of all knowledge, and 
welcoming it from all comers, but who, at the 
end of a long life of toil and thought, gave it 
as his conviction that one of the beet helps to 
true education, one of the best oounteractiTes 
to the necessary mischiefs of mere scioitific 
teaching and information, was to be found in 
getting the young to teach themselyes some 
one of the natural sciences, and singling out 
ornithology as one of the readiest and most 
-delightful for such a life as his. 

I end these intentionally irregular remarks 
by a story. Some years ago I was in one of 
the wildest recesses of the Perthshire High- 
lands. It was in autumn, and the little school, 
supported mainly by the chief, who dwelt all 
the year round in the midst of his own people, 
was to be examined by the minister, whose 
native tongue, like that of his flock, was 
Gaelic, and who was as awkward and inetTec- 
tual, and sometimes as unconsciously inde- 
corous, in his English, as a cockney is in his 
kilt It was a great occasion: the keen-eyed, 
flrm-limbed, brown-cheeked little fellows were 
all in a buzz of excitement as we came in, and 
before the examination began every eye was 
looking at us strangers as a dog looks at his 
game, or when seeking it ; they knew every- 
thing we had on, everything that could be 
known through their senses. I never felt 
myself so studied and scrutinized before. If 
any one could have examined them upon what 
they thus mastered. Sir Charles Trevelyan and 
John Mill would have come away astonished, 
and, I trust, humble. Well, then, the work 
of the day began ; the mill was set a-going, 
and what a change! In an instant their eyes 
were like the windows of a house with the 
blinds down ; no one was looking out ; every- 
thing blank: their very features changed — 
their jaws fell, their cheeks flattened, they 
drooped and looked ill at ease — stupid, drowsy, 
sulky — and getting them to speak or think, 
or in any way to energize, was like tr}'ing to 
get any one to come to the window at three 
of a summer morning, when, if they do come, 
they are half awake, rubbing their eyes and 
growling. So with my little Celts. They 
were like an idle and half-asleep collie by the 
fireside, as contrasted with the collie on the 
.hill and in the joy of work ; the form of dog 



and boy are there — he, the self of eaeh, was 
elsewhere (for I differ from Professor Ferrier 
in thinking that the dog kas the reflex ego, 
and is a very knowing being). I noticed that 
anything they really knew roused them some- 
what; what they had merely to transmit or 
pass along, as if they were a tube through 
which tho master blew the pea of knowledge 
into our faces, was perform^ as stolidly as if 
they were nothing but a tube. 

At last the teacher asked where Sheffield 
was, and was answered; it was then pointed 
to by the dux, as a dot on a skeleton map. 
And now came a flourish. "What is Sheffield 
famous for?" Blank stupor, hopeless vacuity, 
till he came to a sort of q[>routing "Doug^ 
Cratur" — almost as wee, and as gleg, and as 
tousy about the head as my own Kintail 
terrier, whom I saw at that moment through 
the open door careering after a hopeless rabbit, 
with much benefit to his muscles and his wind 
— who was trembling with keenness. He 
shouted out something which was liker "cut- 
lery" than anything else, and was received 
as such amid our rapturous applause. I then 
ventured to ask the master to ask small and 
red Dougal what cutlery was; but from the 
sudden erubescence of his pallid, ill-fed cheek, 
and the alarming brightness of his eyes, I 
twigged at once that he didn't himself know 
what it meant. So I put the question myself, 
and was not surprised to find that not one of 
them, from Dougal up to a young strapping 
shepherd of eighteen, knew what it was! 

I told them that Sheffield was famous for 
making knives, and scissors, and razors, and 
that cutlery meant the manufacture of any- 
thing that cuts. Presto! and the blinds were 
all up, and eagerness, and nous, and brains 
at the window. I happened to have a Wham- 
clifie, with "Rodgers and Sons, Sheffield," on 
the blade. I sent it round, and finally pre- 
sented it to the enraptured Dougal. Would 
not each one of those boys, the very boobiest 
there, know that knife again when they saw 
it, and be able to pass a creditable competitive 
examination on all its ins and outs? and 
wouldn't they remember "cutlery" for a day 
or two? Well, the examination over, the 
minister performed an oration of much ambi- 
tion and difficulty to himself and to us, upon 
the general question, and a great many other 
questions, into which his Gaelic subtlety fitted 
like the mists into the hollowsof Ben-a-Houlich, 
with, it must be allowed, a somewhat similar 
tendency to confuse and conceal what was 
beneath ; and he concluded with thanking the 
chief, as he well might, for his generous sup- 
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pofi of ''thit Aizknt cxhktbrt of Kdication." 
Cemeiefy indeed! The blind leading the 
blind, with the ancient result: the dead buy- 
ing their dead. 

Now, not greater is the change we made 
from that low, small, stifling, gloomy, mephitic 
room, into the glorious open air, the loch lying 
asleep in the sun, and telling orer again on 
its placid face, as in a dream, every hill and 
cloud, and birch and pine, and passing bird 
and oradled boat ; the black Wood of Rannoch 
standing " in the midst of its own darkness," 
frowning out upon us like the past disturbed, 
and far off in the clear ether, as in another 
and a better world, the dim shepherds of Etire 
pointing, like ghoDts at noonday, to the weird 
shadows of Glencoe; — not greater was this 
change than is that from the dingy, oppres- 
sive, weary "cemetery** of mere word-know- 
ledge to the open air, the light and liberty, 
the divine infinity and richness of nature and 
her teaching. 

We cannot change our time, nor would we 
if we could. It is God's time as well as ours. 
And our time is emphatically that for achiev- 
ing and recording and teaching man's dom- 
inion over and insight into matter and its 
forces — his subduing the earth; but let us 
turn now and then from our necessary and 
honest toil in this neo- Platonic cavern where 
we win gold and renown, and where we often 
are obliged to stand in our own light, and 
watch our own shadows as they glide, huge 
and mis-shapen, acrora the inner gloom; let us 
come out betimes with our gold, that we may 
spend it and get ''goods" for it, and when 
we can look forth on that ample world of day- 
light which we can never hope to overrun, and 
into that overarching heaven where, amid 
clouds and storms, lightning and sudden tem- 
pest, there are revealed to those who look for 
them lucid openings into the pure, deep empy- 
rean, " as it were the very body of heaven in 
its clearness ;** and when, best of all, we may 
remember who it is who stretched out these 
heavens as a tent to dwell in, and on whose 
footstool we may kneel, and out of the depths 
of our heart cry aloud, 

Tk Deux veneiumub, 
Tb Sanctb Pater 1 

we shall return into our cave, and to our work, 
all the better of such a lesson, and of such a 
reasonable service, and dig none the worse. 

Science which ends in itself, or still worse, 
returns upon its maker, and gets him to wor- 
ship himself, is worse than none; it is only 
when it makes it more clear than before who 



j ia the Maker and GoTcmor, not only of th* 
) objects, but of the subjects of itself, that know- 
ledge is the mother of virtoe. Bat this is an 
endless theme. My only aim in these desul- 
tory hints is to impress parents and teachen 
I with the benefits of the Mtudjf, the penonal 
' engagement — with their own hands and eyes, 
and legs and ears — in some form or another 
of natural history, by their children and pupila- 
and themselves, as counteracting evil, and 
doing immediate and actual good. Even tha 
immense activity in the post-office-stamp line 
of business among our youngsters has been of 
immense use in many ways, besides being a 
diversion and an interest I m\-8elf came to 
the knowledge of Queensland, and a great deal 
more, through its blue twopenny. 

If any one wishes to know how far wise and* 
clever and patriotic men may occasionally go 
in the way of giving "your son*' a stone for 
bread, and a serpent fbr a fish, — may get the 
nation's money for that which is not bread, 
and give their own labour for that which sat- 
isfies no one; industriously making sawdust 
into the shapes of bread, and chaff into the 
appearance of meal, and contriving, at won- 
derful expense of money and brains, to show 
what can be done in the way of feeding upoa 
wind, — let him take a turn through oertaim 
galleries of the Kensington Museum. 

"Yesterday forenoon,'* writes a friend, "I 
went to South Kensington Museum. It it 
really an absurd collection. A great deal of 
valuable material and a g^reat deal of perfect 
rubbish. The analyses are even worse than 
I was led to suppose. There is an analtsu 
OF A MAN. First, a man contains so mock 
water, and there you have the amount of water 
in a bottle ; so much albumen, and there is the 
albumen; so much phosphaAe of lime, fat, 
hsematin, fibrine, salt, Ac Ac Then in the 
next case so much carbon; so much phoa- 
phorus — a bottle with sticks of phosphorus; 
so much potassium, and there ia a bottia 
with potassium, calcium, ftc. They have not 
bottles of oxygen, hydrogen, chlorine, Ac, 
but they have cubical pieces of wood on which 
is written 'the quantity of oxygen in the 
human body would occupy the space of 17i^ 
(e.^.) cubes of the size of this,' Ac Ac" And 
so with analysis of bread, Ac ke. What 
earthly good can this do any one? 

No'.wonder that the bewildered bdnga wkoot 
I have seen wandering throogh thoae rooBi» 
yawned more frequently and mora de^Nnta^ 
than I ever observed even in ehnreh. 

So then, cultivate observation, wneigj, haadi* 
craft, ingenuity, outness in boya, ao aa to givv 
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Lei BM but looM a momont, if 'tU only 
To nuh upon jour iwordi! ^ 

Fir. loUini, peMol 

Ton MO btom 'tti, we are deeerted, left 
Alone bj our firienda, ■nnoonded bjr our wwimiee, 
NanrelflH and helpleH. 

App. Separate them, Liotonl 

Fir. Let them forbear awhile, I pnj yoo, Appiue: 
It ii not vexy ea^. Though her aimi 
Axe tender, yrt the hold is strong, by which 
She gnwpe me, Appina— Forcing them will hurt them. 
They'll aoon undaap themeelyee. Wait bat a little— 
Tou know you're sure of herl 

App. I have not time 

To idle with thee, gire her to my Lictors. 

Ftr. Appinsy I pray you wait! If she is not 
My child, she hath been like a child to me 
For fifteen yeaxs. If I am not her fkther, 
I hare been like a fkther to her, Appius, 
For even such a time. They that have liTed 
So long a time together, in so near 
And dear society, may be allow'd 
A little time for parting. Let me take 
The maid aside, I piay you, and oonfor 
A moment with her nuxse; periiaps shell gire me 
Some token, will unloose a tie, so twined 
And knotted round my heart, that, if you tnvak it^ 
My heart breaks with it. 

App. HaTs your wish. Be brief 1 

LictorBt look to them. 

Virffinia. Do you go ihsn mel 

Do you leare I Father I Father I 

Vir. No, my child, 

No, my Virginia— come along with me. 

Virffinia, Will you not leare met Will yon take me 
with you? 
Will you take me home sgaint O bless you, Uess yon I 
My fkther 1 my dear fkther 1 Art thou not 
My fkther I 

[ViBOiNiui, pvftMy at a lou wkai to do, loots 
anxioudjf around tkt Forwn: at length kit tjfi/aUt on a 
^utcker't ttall, with a knife upon it 

Vir, This wi^, my child— No. no I I am not going 
To leaTe thee, my Viiginiat I'll not leare thee. 

App, Keep back the people, soldiersl Let them not 
Approadi Virginius 1 Keep the people back 1 

[ViRoixius ieeurtt the kn^t. 
Well, hare you donet 

Vir, Short time fbr oo n Te r se, Appioi; 

Bat I haTSc 

App. I hope you are satisfied. 

Vir. I em— 

I am— that she is my daaghter 1 

App, Take her, Lictors I 

[YnonnA okrieki and/atU ha^ dmd mpon ktrfathm't 



1 App. Away with him I 
JeiL Virginial TyrantI My Vixginial 

APP» Away with him, Ac. 

[lauus it 6onM off. 



Vir. Another momsnt, pvay you. Bear with me 
A little— 'Tis my last embrsoe. Twont try 
Tour pattonoe beyond >**^-*nij if you're a maal 
Lengthen it ss I may I cannot make it 
LongI Mydearohildl My dear Viq^inia 1 

[Htobtghtr, 
There is one only way to sara thine honour— 
Tisthisl 

[Stabt her^ and dromt oui the knife. Icilxui hreaim 
from the mMiert that hetd Am, and eatdut her, 
Lo 1 Appius 1 with this innocent blood 
I do derote thee to th' infWriMJ gods I 
Make wi^ there I 

App, Stop him I Seise him 1 

Vir. If they dare 

To tampt the desperate weapon that is madden'd 
With drinking my daughter's blood, why let them: Thus, 
It rushes in amongst them. Way there 1 Wayl 

iBxU through the toidMn. 



THE SCHOOL BANK. 

Upon this bank we met, my flriend and I— 

A lapse of years had interrening pssi^d 

Since I had heard his voice or seen him last: 

The startLng tearslrop trembled in his eye. 

Silent we thought upon tiie school-boy days 

Of mirth and happiness fbr ever flown ; 

When rushing out the carsless crowd did raise 

Their thongfaUsss virfoss— now, we were alone, 

Akme, amid the landscape— 'twas the same : 

Where were oar lored companions t some, alasl 

Silent vqjMsed among tiie <^urch-yard grass, 

And some were known, and meet unknown, to Fame; 

And some were wanderers on the homeless deep; 

And where they all were happy— we did weep I 

D. M. MoiB. 



A LAMENT. 

I stand where I last stood with theel 

Sorrow, O sorrow I 
There is not a leaf on the trysting-trae; 
There is not a Joy on the earth to me; 

Sorrow, O sorrow I 
When Shalt thou be once again what thou wertt 
Oh, the sweet yesterdays fled fhnn the heart 1 

Hare they a morrow t 
Here we stood, ere we parted, so oloee side by side; 
Two Utos that once part are as ships that diride, 
When, moment on moment, there rushes between 

The one and the other, a ssa. 
Ah, nerer can fkll fknm the days thai have been 

▲ gleam on the years that shaU be t 

Lonn LvniNi* 
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THOUGHTS ON SMALL-TALK. 

The science of small-talking is as valuable 
as it is difficult to be acquired. I never had 
the least aptitude for it myself, yet Heaven 
knows the labour I have bestowed in order to 
, master it. It is not that I have nothing to 
say; but when I am in company a sort of spell 
..seems to hang over me, and I feel like some 
fat sleeper who has a vision of thieves, and 
«dreams that he cannot call out for assistance. 
It is in vain that I observe others, and endea- 
vour to imitate them; a shallow-headed chat- 
terer will make himself agreeable in society, 
while I sit by in silence. I have taken very 
considerable pains in my time to observe the 
various kinds of small-talk, with a view of 
turning my knowledge to some account; but, 
though the scheme has totally failed in my 
own person, a few remarks upon the subject 
may not be useless to others. 

I hold it to be an incontrovertible truth, 
that every subject is to be best treated of dis- 
tributwe, under proper divisions and subdivi- 
sions. In pursuance of this plan, I shall dis- 
tribute all small-talk into two species, I. 
General small-talk; II. Special, or professional 
small-talk. The former class includes the 
.small-talk which we hear in mixed society, 
where men and women, young and old, wise 
and foolish, are all mingled together. In the 
latter division I would include the small-talk 
of persons of the same profession or mode of 
life, as between two apothecaries, two dissenters, 
two lawyers, two beggars, two reviewers, two 
butchers, two statesmen, two thieves, &c &c. 
&c. ; in short, all conversations which are 
tinctured with the art, craft, mystery, occupa- 
tion, or habits of the interlocutors. 

And, first, of general small-talk. However 
simple the art of general small-talking may 
seem, and however plain and intelligible the 
topics may be upon which it is employed; yet, 
in fact, it is more difficult than the special 
kind. The materials out of which it is formed 
are few in number, and easily accessible. The 
following is a pretty complete assortment The 
weather — the health of your friends — the 
funds — any accidents which have happened to 
any of your acquaintances, such as deaths or 
marriages — the king — Bonaparte — Lord By- 
ron — the cheapness of meat — any watering- 
place — the corn-bill — theauthorof Waveriqf — 
and the theatre. These are the coin that will 
pass current in any society. Thus, in a morn- 
ing call, if two strangers happen to be lefk 



together, how agreeably they may pass the 
time in enlai^ging upon the above topics. "A 
very hot day, sir!*' — "Yes, indeed, sir; my 
thermometer stood 80 in the shade. Pray, 
sir, are you related to the Rev. Jeremiah 
Jollison? I hope he is well" — "I am his 
brother, sir: he died two years ago." — "God 
bless me! bnt it's more than two years since I 
saw him. Pray, sir, what do yon think of 
Spanish bonds?" ftc. &c Snch is the conver- 
sation you generally hear after dinner (before 
dinner there is none), in stage-coaches, at 
hotels, and at watering-places. It is most 
suitable for adults. The grand difficulty in 
this kind of small-talk is to discover any sub- 
ject; for as I imagine it to be a metaphysical 
truth that the mind cannot, ex mero motu §ho, 
call up any subject it pleases, the dialogue 
must necessarily depend on the iK>wer of aa- 
sociation in the brain of the individuals who 
maintain it. It requires great presence of 
mind to call up a sufficient number of topics 
to meet a sudden emergency. Thoa, when 
you meet a friend in the street, who, in ipite 
of your attempts to pass him with a nod, will 
stop and speak to you, how awkward is it to 
have nothing to say! This happena to mo 
continually. When you have shaken hands, 
and the one has said, "A fine day," and tlie 
other, ' ' Yes, very," yon stand for a few momenta 
gazing with a vacant sort of look npon one 
another, shake hands again, and part. Tha 
same accident sometimes happens in morning 
calls. After having ezhausteid all the common- 
places of civility, you feel yourself anddenly 
run on shore. It is in vain yon attempt to 
think of some subject of discourse; the longer 
you seareh, the further you are from it; except 
the conviction that you can find nothing to 
talk about, your mind is a tabula ramL Your 
guest at last rises, and pnta yon out of jow 
agony. 

There are some people, however, who haf« 
a genius for small-talk. Their stock seema 
boundless. It is no matter where, or with 
whom, or npon what they are talking; still it 
flows on and on " in one weak washy, ererlaii* 
ing flood." It is a great infliction to be the 
only person in company with these InTeterato 
small-talkers. Their diaconne makflf one's 
head ache. It is like the peqMtnal dropping 
of water upon the crown of one^a pericnniom. 
To me, however, snch people, if tMr oonvcr- 
sation is not addressed to me, are a great rellet 
They save me the trouble of attempting to 
talk, and the mortification of a fiUlnre. 

Every one must have occasionally experie&eod 
the up-hill, heart-breakinff labonr Jt talklaf 
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to m impenetrable penon. " Well, what wori 
of A day had you?" said I to a liyely friend 
of mine. "Oh! my dear Peter/' said he, "I 
had the ill-lack to be seated at dinner next to 
the dreariest young lady you erer did not talk 
with. She seemed to be afraid lest, if she 
opened her mouth, jewels and roses would fall 
from it, and she should lose them. ' I did do 
all that might become a man.* I tried her 
with Lord Byron — I tried her with Moore — I 
tried her with the theatro— I tried her with 
Walter Scott— I tried her with the park— I 
tried her with Albert — with Noblet — with 
Mrs. Hannah More — with the tread-wheel — 
the frost — quadrilles — lancers — Sir Charles 
Qrandison, and Spanish boleros." — "Ah! but, 
my dear friend," said I, "did you try her with 
dress f Did you tell her of the Valenciennes 
lace which you brought over the other day in 
the collar of your coat? I see where your mis- 
take lay. Instead of talking to her of books, 
you shoula have talked of book-muslin. You 
should have discoursed of milliners instead of 
authors, of flounces instead of poems." — You 
occasionally meet with the same sort of people 
in stagecoaches. " Beautiful country this we 
are travelling through, sir?" "Yes, sir." — 
"Fine cattle this stage, sir." "Yes, sir."— 
"Did you get any sleep in the night, sir?" 
"No, sir." — "Did you see the papers before 
we set oflr, sir?" "No, sir."— And so the 
conversation terminates. 

II. Of special small- talk: and, first, of such 
as is purely professional Under this head I 
include the conversation of persons who are of 
the same profession or occupation, and who 
therefore speak a kind of language peculiar to 
their craft, and frequently unintelligible to 
the rest of the world. Physicians, lawyers, 
and merchants may be taken as examples. 

There is something particularly piquant in 
the small -talk of gentlemen of the medical 
profession. I well recollect the conversation 
of two young surgeons, who were sitting in 
the next box to me in a coffee-house near Qreat 
Marlborough Street. ' ' Oh, by -the-by, Jenkins, 
I got the finest subject yesterday you ever saw. " 
— "Ayl where did you get it?"— "Prom 
France, to be sure, and never saw a fellow so 
neatly packed; by Jove, he was as round as a 
ball."— "What was the damage?"— "Oh, the 
fellow who sent him me, said if I would send 
him back the hamper full of beef, he should 
be satisfied; so I sent him a trifle." — "Have 
you any part to spare? {Waiter, another chop.)" 
— "Why, you may have a limb reasonable." — 
"Well, then, next week; but just at present I 
have got a very pretty small subject." — "What 

▼OL. n. 



did yon give?"— "Two shillingB an inch, bat 
the cursed fellow had pulled the child's neek 
almost out of joint, to make it an inch longer. 
But didn't I tell yon of the fan we had at 

Br 's? You know we had that fellow who 

was hanged on Wednesday for murdering hi* 
grandmother. Well, he was devilishly ill 
hanged, and so we thought we'd galvanize him. 
We got the battery ready (yon know it's a 
pretty strong one), and, as soon as ever it wmb* 
applied, the fellow — (but won't you have some 
more porter? Waiter, another pint qf porter f) 
the fellow lifted up his brawny arm and threw 
it twice across his breast The pupils were 
all delighted, but our Irishman O'Reilly — yoa 
know O'Reilly, who nearly got into a scrape 
with cracking the crown of the sexton at St 
Pancras — O'Reilly, who was standing by with 
a stout board in his hand, no sooner saw this 
motion, than, not quite understanding the 
aflfair, and fearing that the fellow was actually 
coming to life again, he caught him a thwaek 
on the side of the head, which made the oere- 
bellum ring again. ' Is it he's going to walk?' 
cried Paddy — thwack — 'and ^all justice be 
(i^a^^j"'- thwack— 'and shall I be ehaied 
out of my shaving money?' ^ — thwack — 'By 
Jasus, I've floored him!'"— "Capital!" cried 
Jenkins, " I wish I had been there. But have 
you heard of Astley Cooper's operation?" — 
"No, what was it?"— "Why, he whipped off 
a child's leg in thirty-eight seconds and a half; 
the child didn't know what he was about, and 
only asked what was tickling it so." — "Clever 
that, by Jove. Do you hear who is likely to 
get St. Thomas's?"- "Why, some say Dr. A. 
and some say Dr. B. I know B.'s friends have 
subscribed for thirty new governors. Have 
you seen the new tourniquet?" — "No, but 
I'm told it's clever; what do you think of ther 
Moxa?"— "A deal of humbug."— "Have you 
a small skull?"— "Yes, I've two."— "WUl 
you lend mo one?"— "Oh, certainly."— "By- 
the-by, where do you get your knives from?'" 
—"From Millikin's."— "And your books?" 
—"I always go to Callow's. "—"By-the-by 
(whiff, whi£f), I think you haven't changed 
your dissecting coat, have you?" — "Hnsh^ 
hush! the people about yon will hear — they 
all think now that it's the woodcock, a little 
too gamy in the next box." — This was quite 
sufficient for me; I had been for some time 
aware of a strange odour, but I had laid it to 
the account of the woodcock. No sooner, 
however, did I discover the true origin of it, 

> I hare aiaou diaeormnd thai the niriaon rtettwm a 
crown for ihaTinf mm! 4t9m\n§ a labjOTt pn t l am t» 

4S 
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than, throwing down my money and seizing 
my hat, I hastily sought the open air. 

I was once a good deal amused with hearing 
the chit-chat of two yoong gentlemen of the 
long robe. You must know that I had a sort 
■of cousin seven times remoyed, who used to 
reside in a court in the Middle Temple. Poor 
fellow! he could play the yiolin beautifully; 
but as for Coke and Selden, and such people 
— he troubled them not. Well, sir, I occa- 
.aionally visited my young relation, and by his 
kind offices with the very precise lady who 
holds the key of the Temple gardens, I was 
Admitted whenever I chose to walk in that 
green retreat. I had seated myself, one warm 
summer's evening, on one of the benches at 
the back of the western alcove, when two learned 
young friends meeting at the entrance and ad- 
journing into the arbour, I had the good fortune 
to be an auditor of the following dialog^io. 
" What, Styles, my good fellow! Why, I didn't 
know you were back from sessions. How did 
you get on?" — "Infernally, infernally! Only 

got four soup-tickets^ at , and a single 

prosecution at . Do you know of a small 

iiet of sky-parlours to let, for, by heavens, I 
Jihall be ruined! " — " What, you are determined 
then to Hae in your profession! ha, ha, not so 
tad!" — "Why, you see, my dear Vidian, I 
don't make quite enough to pay Danby for 
dressing my wig, which is rather distressing. 
But come — let's sit down. " (Hert the learned 
gentlemen aecUed themaelves. ) — "By - the - by. 
Styles, have you heard of Gillebrand's nonsuit? 
— all owing to bad spelling. He put an « too 
much in the plaintifiTs name, which has cost 
that unfortunate gentleman about one hundred 
And twenty pounds. Good fun that — Gillebrand 
Argued, that it was idem gonans, but the judge 
would not believe him — 

"And for erer most he dw«U 
In the spirit of that $peU. 

But come, cheer up, my good fellow, and show 
that you have some of ' the blood of the Styles ' ' 
in your veins. I dare say if you can't get upon 
the bench, you may get nUo it — Not so bad, 
«h ? — Oh, have you heard the new anecdote of 
Mr. Justice Spark, which is flying about the 
Temple? I told it myself to nine men this 
morning. You must know that when the 
learned judge was on his last circuit, an on- 
fortunate dog was tried before him for some 

1 Upon inquixy, I ftnd that aoap-tioketa are woeabula 
miti*^ signifying briefft giren indiecriminately hj the 
town-clerka, Ac. at Masions. 

* Tha genealogical tree of this noble familj may be 
toilj set out in the seoondl Tolume of BladcitoiMrs 



offence that was not capital: however, as sooft 
as the jury had brought in their verdict, 
Rhadamanthus seized hold of the black cap, 
and was pulling it over his terrific brows, when 
the officer of the court interfered, 'My lord! 
my lord! the offence isn't a capital one.* 'Oh 
yes! very true,' said his lordship, 'bnt — bnt — 
you know, it's a good thing to terrify the 
prisoner a little.' Very ingenious that of his 
lordship. But why don't you laugh. Styles?" 
— "In fact, my dear Vidian, I am not alto- 
gether in a laughing mood. There is a earned 
fellow of a tailor in New Bond Street, who 
threatens to maintain asmtmpiU against me 
for goods sold and delivered — then the stable- 
keeper in Carey Street presented me the other 
day with a Declaration, in which I find that I 
am charged with the hire of fifty hones, fifty 
mares, fifty stanhopes, fifty tilbnrys, and fifty 
dennets: and to crown all, a well-drened man 
who resides in Chancery Lane has got a present 
for me, which you and I know by the name of 
a Special Original. Oh what a special fool 
was I to give those bills to that rascal Samuels! 
Heigh oh! all my perambulations are now 
confined to this lawyer's paradise. I have In- 
structed the angel at the gate stoutly to deny 
admittance to all suspicious strangers, which 
she promises me." — " I am really sorry. Styles, 
that I can't accommodate yon with a hundred 
or two, or any fractional part thereof; for thongh 
my grandfather died the beginning of the year, 
yet I plead rienn par de$eenU, Walter, yo« 
know, is heir in tail, secimcfiifii formam dotd, 
being JUiu$ primogeniibu; and to tell yon the 
truth, I am somewhat in the shallows myaelC 
I confess I have of late been studying the law 
of Debtor and Creditor, which l^>peari to me 
to require amendment exceedingly. Sock 
have been my professional studies. In my 
hours of relaxation I have been coi\JogmtiBg 
the verb to dwn — no, the passive, to he dnnned 
— I am dunned, I was dunned, I shall be 
dunned — I am about to be dnnned. Bat see, 
they have opened the gates to the pabllo — good 
number to-night — that's a gentlemaaUke-look- 
ing fellow that's coming towards ns — wha Is 
he?" "Good God! don't yon know? CUl a 
boat and help me Into it--I most gei lato 
Surrey — " Here the two firiends, brushing 
hastily past me, called a boat, and as the tida 
was high, they easily got into It: the straagBr 
all the while approaching with r^iid striika. 
Poor Styles sat dctjected in the boat; bat Vidian 
politely bowed, and "hoped he sboold be better 
acquainted with the gentleman.** 

There is a peculiar richneasand hl|^ flaifov 
in the confidential <vM»«niHn<<»ati^ « ^ ^ eonit 
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«f merchuits. "CoUons look liTely."— " Yes. 
Bat ashes are rery black. " — " Pray do yoa hold 
much rum?" — "Dreadful storm last night — 
Poor Jones! he underwrote £7000 last week — 
I met him this morning looking yeiy ill — said 
he couldn't sleep last night for the wind. By 

-the way, have you heard that K has been 

flying kites lately ?"~" Yes, I fear he will be 
illustrated by the King's Printer, poor K !" 

There is no' small-talk more necessary in the 
present age than the Literary, which is essen- 
tially requisite at all routs, conyersaziones, 
balls, dances, tea-drinkings, and petU-satq>er$. 
I believe there is not the difficulty in this branch 
of the art which is generally thought to exist 
There is a certain set of names and phrases 
which may be eternally varied, and from which 
the most elegant literary conversation may be 
framed. For the benefit of my readers, I shall 
present them with a catalogue of the materials, 
which I once made for my own use. Poetry 
— novels — heart — imagination — distinction — 
severer sciences — ancients — chivalry — Waver- 
ley — beauty — truth — nature — sublimity — 
simplicity — attractive — brilliant — el^;ant — 
Lord Byron — power — pathos — passion — senti- 
ment — sensibility — sweetness — Thyrza — Hai- 
dee — Thyrza ! — enchanting — lovely — Don 
Juan — dark — depraved — perversion — abuse — 
like the splendours of the infernal regions — 
poetical yourself 1 — a sonnet — a stanza — scrib- 
ble verse — Richardson — Miss Austin — Captain 
Wentworth — Clarissa — persuasion — Eliza Ri- 
vers — hateful young clergyman — quite diflbr 
with you — Isabella — heart — weep — tears — 
Don Carlos — German — Goethe — languages — 
I taly — scenes of antiquity — associations — 
Cicero— "Sunny Florence"— Rossini— 2>i 
tanUpalpUi — ah! — Scotch airs — Bums — Allan 
Cunningham — magazines — New Monthly — 
excellent — wit — politeness — fancy — depth — 
superior — Quarterly — Edinburgh — Madame 
dc Stael — arm — beauty— ^yes. 

Such 'are the subjects upon which I usually 
attempt to ring the changes, when any fair 
nymph is unfortunate enough to be introduced 
to me at a ball; and here let me mention one 
very great advantage at such places. Accord- 
ing to the modem fashion, you are compelled 
to change your partner every quadrille, so that 
you may repeat what you have already said to 
the former lady, observing whether she is suf- 
ficiently distant not to hear you. At a dinner- 
party you can seldom repeat yourself thus. 
But as, in case I proceed, there may be con- 
siderable danger of my playing the same trick 
with the reader, I shall make a timely retrest, 
•ad bid him farewell! — New Monthly Mag, 
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What are the dsjrs but idaadf. 
So many little islands, 
And sleep the sea of silenee 

That flows about them all? 
There, when the moon is liseo^ 
The peaceful waters glisten; 
But yonder plashing— listen! 

It is the souls that falL 

The little boats are skimming, 
The wind-led boats are skimmings 
Each in its silver rimming, 

Apart from fleet and shore. 
There not an oar is dipping — 
With just a cable's slipping 
Glides out the phantom shipping 

That wanders evermore^ 

Every day's an island, 
A green or barren idand, 
A lowland or a highland. 

That looks upon the sea. 
There fruitful groves are crowning; 
There barren cliffs are frowning, 
And rocky channels drowning 

The Uttle boats that flee. 

How many are the islands. 
The teeming, talking idands, 
That in the sea of silence 

The roving vessels find? 
Their number no man knoweth; 
Their way the current showeth; 
The tide retumless floweth 

As eaeh is left behind. 

The sailors long to iany — 
For rest they long to tarry^' 
When at some isle of faery 

They touch and go ashore. 
With songs of wistful pleading 
They follow fate unheediug. 
And with the tide's receding 

Are drifting as before. 

But sometime, in the saiUnf^ 
The blind and endless sailing. 
They pass beyond the hailing 

Of land upon the lee; 
Hie lowlands and the Mgi»i*n4i^ 
And all beyond the islands, 
Behold the sea of silence- 
Behold the great white sea. 

Oaml 
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A SONG IK GOLD. 

S<nne men haye the spirit of music in their 
brainB. If they sit still and think, their 
thoughts seem to dissoWe into soundless music. 
Bnch men become great composers. But they 
are few. Tou could almost count them upon 
your fingers and thumbs. 

Many years ago there was a youth named 
Franz, who lived with his master, a goldsmith, 
in a little village which nestled at the foot of 
a great hill, as if for protection. Beyond the 
yillage lay pleasant meadows, through which 
the brooks glided like singing serpents. Far- 
ther on were the blue hills, where none but 
charcoal-burners and the birds lived. They 
were high, wooded hills, and over them were 
but few roads. These were rough and rutty; 
the charcoal-burners had made them for their 
iraggons. Few people cared to visit the hills, 
for the ascent was not of the easiest, and 
besides, what was there to tempt the curious? 
The world is busy and time is short So few 
people ever went up into the hills, save now 
and then some one who had business to transact 
with the charcoal-burners. Those who lived 
in the village or in the farm-houses which stood 
in the pleasant meadow- lands knew and cared 
little what the blue hills might hide in their 
forest crowns. 

Now old Karl, the goldsmith, kept his little 
shop in the village, and had no other help than 
Franz, who was a strong, handsome youth, 
full of vigour and life, and gifted with an 
industry that was next to tireless. Every 
morning he was up with the birds, and you 
could see him at his bench, even before the 
market waggons came into the streets from 
the surrounding country, and hear him singing 
too; for he always sang over his work, and 
perhaps that was one reason why he was always 
pleasant-faced and bright-eyed, for singing 
goes with the blithe heart and healthful soul. 
Besides this, Franz was a perfect gem of a 
goldsmith. The line of beauty must have 
existed somewhere in the convolutions of his 
brain. He fashioned the most delicate, filmy 
webs of gold, and twisted them into a thousand 
beautiful devices, and snarled them about ex- 
quisite little vases of glass that looked as if 
Uiey were made of congealed light In fact, 
he created such marvels of design and artistic 
beauty that one might have said they were 
notations of music in gold — music posed and 
fixed in some blessed paralysis. Old Karl used 
oAen to pause in his own work to look over 



his spectacles at the apprentice, and wonder 
from what recess in his brain he tpnn ont hia 
golden fancies. Old Karl used to e^{oy asking 
himself such questions, although it was very 
certain he could never answer them; for he was 
a thoughtful man, fond of '^^^^q#ling curious 
problems like this, and was for ever trying to 
get at the kernel and reason of things. Up- 
stairs, over his shop, he had a veiy low but 
wide room, with its back windows buried in 
the leaves of some fragrant trees which hia 
own hand had planted, and its front windows 
looking out across the meadows and to the 
blue hills beyond. In that room he had more 
books than I should care to enumerate. There 
were great worm-eaten folios which one could 
not well hold on his knees, and there were 
curious old volumes, bound in parchment, and 
printed in the bastard Latin of the middle 
ages, and fat little volumes that yon might 
easily carry in your pocket They lay in an- 
regenerate concision on the table, the chairs, 
and the floor. Sometimes old Kaii would sit 
there all night vexing his brain over the re- 
condite things of which these volumes treated. 
Strange volumes some of them were; for he 
had old Abbot Trithemius, and Albertos Mag- 
nus, and Aquinas. He had Delrio, too, the 
grim demonologist, and Paraoelsos, and Car- 
danuB and Agrippa. There, too, were old 
Weckerus wi^ his Book <^ SecreU, and 
Reuchlin the cabalist, and many other writers 
of strange things, in all of whom old Kari de- 
lighted, for he thought that by their aid he 
might at last come to the pith and kernel of 
things. If you wanted to retA of wonders yo« 
should have climbed up into old Kari's book- 
room. Ton could have read younelf blind 
and crazy with them there. 

Now the woriL that came from the goldniith's 
shop was known far and wide, not only in the 
great city which lay scarcely a score of miles 
from the village, but throughont the length 
and breadth of the land. It commanded the 
best of prices, and was, yon might say, atand- 
ard. Everybody knew that the old goldamitb 
was as conscientious as his apprentiee wm 
wonderful, so that the little village werinhep 
came into great repute, and the demand for iU 
productions far exceeded the sapply. 

One bright morning, just as the son sbot Ha 
slanting rays through the eariy misis, Frani 
sat at his bench singing a merry carol and 
working away at a fruit-piece which bad been 
promised for a wedding-gift. He bad risen 
that morning even before the san* even before 
the crows came from the foreet-ennm ef Iba 
bine bills and descended into the 
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food, for the piece had been guaranteed for a 
certain hour, and many finishing tonches had 
yet to be given. He waa plying his burnisher 
merrily enough when the door of the shop 
opened and a stranger entered. 

"Greeting to you. Master Goldsmith/' cried 
the newcomer. "One might say that yon get 
to work thus early that you may fashion the 
sunshine into your piece. A broad bar of it 
lies now across your bench. May you grow 
rich, gold* worker, for you are an early and 
sturdy worker." 

"Easier wished than realized," laughed 
Franz. "Riches don't come for the wishing, 
especially to apprentices. You had better go 
talk to Master Karl if the profits of my labour 
is the only subject that you have in mind. And 
as for other subjects, I can only say my time 
is precious. So if I can serve you I will listen. 
If not" 

"You want to be left alone. Well, I can 
talk just as well while you work." 

Back and forth flew the burnisher, and Franz 
bent over his bench again. He took the 
stranger for an idler, and did not care to waste 
further time on him. But the visitor did not 
allow himself to be thus rebufied. 

"As for Master Karl," he said, "I know 
him to be a patient, worthy man and an ex- 
cellent goldsmith, but he cannot do the work 
which 1 require. Fifty years ago the case 
might have been different. I require now a 
young heart and lisson fingers. In short, I 
require you. If you serve me well, if you ac- 
oomplish my work, I will pay you handsomely. 
I will cover your hand three deep with gold 
pieces; and, more, I g^^i^i^i^^^ ^^^ Master 
Karl shall allow you to retain them as the 
legitimate fruits of a genius which is assuredly 
not in its apprenticeship. What say yon, 
Franz?" 

"So much gold? Mine?" 

Franz dropped his burnisher, and the lovely 
fruit-piece almost tumbled to the floor. 

"Yours!" replied the stranger, with gravity. 
"And what I say I mean. Listen, Fninz. I 
live in Germany, and there I secured one of the 
best of your works. When I return I must 
take with me the newest and the best — some- 
thing more wonderful than anything yon have 
heretofore made." 

"And should I fail" 

"Not the sight of a coin shall you get, and 
I am not quite sure that I shall not take yon 
by the ears for trifling with me." 

" But why should I fail? Is it anything so 
very difficult of execution? You may have seen 
my Lorelay candelabrum. " The visitor nodded 



and smiled. "It almost made the master^s 
fortune for him. Is it anything more difficoli 
than that?** 

"Yes. That was the singer. I wish the 
song. Write me a song in gold, Franz, and 
receive a thousand pieces for your genius." 

" Give me your idea." 

" Pooh ! " cried the stranger. " I have none. 
If I had, why should I pay you a thousand 
pieces of gold? Look to the resources of yonr 
genius for it You have made the Lorelay a 
singer in gold. I want you now to make me 
a song in gold. I want no vulgar design, no 
commonplace trick of the goldsmith's art. 
Give me music in gold. I have no clearer un- 
derstanding of my own idea than this. I cannot 
express it otherwise. Now, will you execute 
the work for me? Yes, or no, for I must be 
gone. Like yourself, I have no time to spare. 
Is it yes?" 

Determination stood Franz instead of inspl* 
ration. 

"I will assume the task!" he aDswered, 
boldly. 

" In a year from to-day," said the stranger, 
"bring the work to me, and may Heaven and 
your fortunate star assist you in the under- 
taking! " 

He threw his card on the bench, waved his 
hand, and left the shop abruptly. 

The card bore no leesa name than that of 

No matter whom. 

Who can carve for me In gold a singing 
thought ? Who can fashion therein a suoceadon 
of beautiful sounds? A visible presentment 
of melody? The facade of the cathedral of 
Rheims is, they say, frozen music; but it does 
not suggest a song. That was a happier 
thought of Us who called it a poem in stone. 
But it is not such frozen music, or music thus 
molten into gold, that I demand. I ask some- 
thing more. A person deprived of hearing 
will watch the lips of a speaker and from their 
motion understand what \b spoken; nay, will, 
when a word Ib withheld, apprehend from the 
mere formation and lines of the lips what thai 
word would have been had it been attered. 
So you can imagine a carven faee whose lips 
should, by their position, suggest a word, or 
even a phrase, just as the face in the wondrona 
Laocoon suggests an expression of unutterable 
woe. Just so must this work in gold suggest 
the song, so that one might look upon it and 
have the music bubble from his llpa. 

You see, therefore, how almost hopeleas was 
the task which Franz had imposed upon him. 

When old Karl heard of the undertaking he 
went nearly insane. He buried himself amoof 
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his books and read through I know not how 
many thousand pages of horrible Latin and 
Qreek stuff, with the yague hope that, while 
fumbling amidst all this rubbish, he might bj 
good fortune come upon some happy inspiration, 
or some approximation of the idea for which 
both were now so sedulously seeking. Alas ! the 
books availed him not. The oracles were dumb, 
and would not be propitiated. The longer he 
read, the duller g^w his brain, and the more 
hopeless became his quest; until at length, in 
sheer desperation, he commanded Franz never 
again to revtrt to the subject in his hearing, 
and thenceforth discharged it from his mind. 
Franz, meanwhile, acted more wisely, but with 
no better success. He cudgelled his brain 
night and day, drew design after design in an 
aimless, unintelligent way, and even fell to 
dreaming over the matter at night But all 
in vain. Each fresh idea was found, upon ex- 
amination, to embody nothing of value, and 
after months of patient toiling in the genera- 
tion of successive delusions, each as worthless 
as its predeccsHor, Franz was nearly ready to 
exclaim that he had undertaken a fool's tsHk 
which could by no possibility result otherwiHe 
than in shamefaced failure. Impressed with 
such an idea he ceased to give the Hubject other 
than desultory thoughts, and applied himself 
once more to the routine of ordinary business. 
There are fearful stories told of men who have 
been buried in trances, and to such graves 
their friends, warned by some horrible inspir- 
ation, have returned again and again, with 
bated breaths and finger on lip, to see if the 
dead have moved in their cofiins. Franz had 
buried his idea, to be sure, yet had a vague 
presentiment, compounded half of hope, half of 
desire, that its inhumation had been premature. 
And so he returned to it again and again, and 
as frequently turned his back upon it, but 
never without an uneasy sense that some little 
vitality was still remaining. One evening he 
grew so nervous from mentally rehearsing his 
ill fortunes that, with a hope of diverting his 
mind, he went up into the book-room, where 
old Karl was, as usual, buried to the ears in 
one of his ponderous volumes. 

"Well, master," said Franz, "your books 
don*t help one much when he is in search of 
practical ideas, do they?" 

"If you mean by that such foors-errand 
ideas as those of your patron with the thousand 
pieces of gold— they don't? The best book to 
look for such things in is this," retorted the 
master, rather sharply; for he always grew 
Qroas-grained and red in the face when he 
thought of the time that he had wasted in the 



matter. And so saying, he tossed a little book 
across to Franz. "That's a volume of piom 
legends and monkish miracles," he said, grimly. 
"If a miracle's what you want, you'll find 
plenty of them there." And he dropped his 
face so suddenly that it almost seemed as if he 
had split open the great volume on his knees 
with his nose, and buried his head to the helve 
in it 

"That's all that I'll get out of you to-night," 
grumbled Franz, as he turned over the pages 
of the little miracle-book, in a listless, discon- 
tented way. He thought that he i^ight as 
well be doing that as moping down-stairs in 
the shop, and thinking over his defeats. At 
length here a word and there a word attracted 
his attention, until, without knowing it, he 
had quite lost himself in 

THB LEGEND OF ABBOT BRRO. 

. . . Old Abbot Erro, of ArmenUria, sat 
with his face bowed above the Sacred Book. It 
was far into the night Again and again he 
had turned the hour-glass, again and again 
had addressed himself to his studies. He had 
sat from the time when the sun sank like a 
blazing world behind the purple hills; and now 
the thin, tremulous moon hung like a Hickle 
among the ungamcred fields, wherein the btan 
lay sown like burning seeds. Constellation 
after constellation had swung up upon Polaris, 
the glittering pivot of the heavens, and already 
had Ursa M^jor swam half his circuit in the 
circle of perpetual apparition. Still, Abbot 
Erro bent painfully above the pages of the 
Sacred Book, with bitten lip, his deep, solemn 
eyes fixed upon the mysterious lines which 
had caused him so much doubting solicitude: 

"A thousand years in Thy sight are bat as 
yesterday when it is past, and as a watch in 
the night" 

The divine soul within the good man aeoepted 
the hidden truth, while his mind, trained in 
the sophistries and casuistries of the scbools, 
questioned, if it did not deny. He eould noi 
understand how, even to Omnipotenes, the 
slow, orderly advance of ten eentnries, of thrss 
and thirty generations of homan life, coald bt 
merged into moments. Finite reason rebelled 
against the infinite thought; and, sick at sonl, 
the good abbot sighed, and, eloaang the Tolune, 
fastened its brazen clasps. Bat the doabt 
haunted him. He ooald not sleeky h» coold 
not rest 

When the son arose Abbot Inro, still pen* 
dering upon the mystie words, passed oat frsA 
the gardens of the mousUqr. The imk, 
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fragrance of the forest lured him on, the yemal 
■olitadee invited him. Seated beneath an aged 
tree, he pondered again the solemn words: 

"A thousand years in Thy sight are but as 
yesterday when it is past, and as a watch in 
the night" 

The sunshine flooded the crowns of the 
mighty trees, and dripped like yellow rain 
upon the woodland paths. The brooks rang 
their flitting bells in hidden pools. The soft 
winds passed through the leaves like the whispers 
of invisible beings. . But Abbot Erro saw not, 
heard not. His soul still wrestled with the 
ang^l as did Jacob of old, and would not let 
him go without the blessing. 

Presently came the song of a bird from the 
depth of the wood. Erro listened. It came 
soft and low, like the gargle of a liquid flute. 
What the flower is to the plant, that is song to 
the bird; and such a song was this that Erro 
arose and followed the beckoning sound. Fresh 
and clear came the wondrous notes; but no bird 
did the good monk see, for the fluttering leaves 
hid it from his longing eyes. It fled before 
him, and he followed. The burden of his soul 
was forgotten. He did not even hear the bell 
of the monastery tolling to prayers. But he 
followed the gurgling notes as one might follow 
the song of the brook beside which he walks 
—on through the woodland paths, on througli 
the tangled undergrowth and the evergreen 
thicket, until the elusive song grow faint in 
the green distance of leaves, and lost itself in 
the drone of the early bees. Sorrowfully Erro 
retraced his steps. He felt that something 
sweet had eluded him for ever. At the gate 
of the monastery the porter refused him en- 
trance. 

"Am I not the abbot?" he asked, mildly. 
"And yet my brethren refuse me that which 
they grant to the stranger and the wayfarer." 

"The abbot is within at matins." 

"Within! Am I not the Abbot Erro? and 
is not this my charge?" 

"Farther down by the wood thou shalt find 
the ruins of old Erro's monastery ; there they 
have lain for more than a hundred years, and 
it must be near two centuries ago that Erro 
himself wandered into the woods and was heard 
of no more. " 

Abbot Erro gazed into the faces that sur- 
rounded him. They were strange and full of 
pity. His eyes wandered to the towers of the 
monastery at whose gates he stood; the tooth 
of time had not yet g^wed upon them. Then 
the old man smote his breast and wept aloud. 
Two centuries had been measured out to him 
in the song of a bird. He bowed his gray head 



upon his staff. "Father, oh Father," he mar- 
mured, "I thank Thee for the blessed revela- 
tion. A thousand years in Thy sight are but 
as yesterday when it is past, and as a watch in 
the night." 

"Master," cried Franz, "to-morrow I will 
follow the birds." 

True to his determination, Franz was ready 
with the sun. In his hand was his staff, and 
his bread-wallet was at his belt. He passed 
along the village street, singing in his old, 
happy way. No one heard him; he was too 
early even for the housewives. How sweet i» 
the eariy morning. The eyes of the world are 
pleasant to look into before they are quite 
awake. 

The village was soon behind him. He was 
out on the cool, brown road, whose grassy 
borders still glittered with the persistent dropa 
of a midnight shower. The trees shook their 
tresses at him in the morning breeze. 

"Where are ye, oh birds?" cried Franz. 
"Come and sing me your songs, and tell me 
how I may fashion them in gold. " 

He threw himself down by the brook that 
came sliding and gurgling through the long 
grass of the fertile meadow, and bathed iiis 
forehead in its coolness. " Sing me your song, 
oh brook! " he cried. But the laughing waters 
only blew their bubbles in his face, and danced 
away, clicking their liquid castanets. The 
little silver-sided fishes came up, and pouted 
at him with their great solemn mouths, and 
seemed to be mumbling to themselves their 
discontent. Franz crumbled a bit of bread 
for them, then rose to his feet and grasped his 
staff "Give me your songs, O insects in the 
summer grass, and in the nodding sedges!" he 
cried. Only a gold-belted bee buzzed at his- 
ear, then dropped, and hid itself in the horn 
of a meadow flower. " Pshaw ! ye still-mouthed 
things," said Franz, "what care ye for the 
sorrows of a wandering goldsmith, who has 
come to steal your music?" 

Just then he caught sight of a little brown 
bird that was enjoying a morning swing among 
the long sedges, and drying its feathers in the 
early sun. "Whichever way you go, little 
fellow, I shall follow," muttered Franz, "be 
it up the blue hills, or on through the notch, 
and into the smoky valleys beyond" The 
bird rose from the spray, flattered for a moment 
in the air, as a humming-bird does before i^ 
flower, then slid and dropped, slid and dropped, 
as little brown birds are wont to do, whistling^ 
with every slide, as if the vocal and muscular 
efforts were the results of the same impulse. 
On through the fresh green grass went Fran^ 
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1iar6 pftiuiiig to plaek a meadow flower for hit 
haX, ihere to contemplate the inTersion of blae 
akj and sedges in lome still pool, wherein the 
Toshes and the lush grasses buried their roots. 
Then over the fences and into the broad, sepia 
road, and beneath the overhanging trees; along 
the deep-flowing brook, which ran by the old 
mill, with moss-crusted leaves, and rotten, 
ailent wheel ; apast the broad, glassj, shadow- 
haunted pond, wherein the great creamy water- 
lilies rode at green anchor; apast the low 
farm-houses, whose wet Vandyck-brown shing- 
les are a feast of colour to the eye, and from 
whose chimneys the cheery breakfast smoke 
was just beginning to rise — the air full of birds 
and sunshine, the brooks of sound and motion, 
the grasses swarming with insect life, and over 
the flower-knots the butterflies flapping their 
drowsy wings, or sailing slowly the air, with 
black, feathery wings set like the lateens which 
atud the purple seas of Zante. 

Franz felt his soul refreshed and elated; 
the warm, pure air, washed and purified by the 
showers of the nights, was wine to his senses. 
He swung his staff, and shouted to the great 
sun, whose glory was in the heavens and upon 
the beautiful earth. At such a time all the 
sensations of being are pleasures; physical life 
exists in the midst of its most perfect condi- 
tions; the muscles, the nerves, the tissues, the 
blood, r^'oice together, and through them the 
soul enjoys and exults. 

Meanwhile the little brown bird, now flutter- 
ing through the matted thicket, now diving 
into the cool recesses of the nodding trees, now 
in the sheer caprice of joyous life darting into 
the blue air and chirping to the sun, was 
nearing the great hills. It was hard to tell 
whether man or bird was the happier. 

Franz did not regard the road which led 
<circuitously up to the kilns of the charcoal- 
burners. He planted his staff firmly in the 
tough, moist sod, and commenced mounting 
right on the precipitous side among the cedars, 
which stretched their low, rigid branches as if 
to intercept hioL I need not here recite the 
history of his upward scramble; how he startled 
the birds from their nests in the evergreens, 
or roused the moping hawk which, poised high 
in the sunshine upon the stark dead limb of 
aome decaying tree, watched the misty land- 
scape with glittering eyes; how he came upon 
the hot, gray rocks whereon the prickly cactus 
grows, and where the emerald stag-beetles were 
sunning themselves. It was quite noon before 
he reached the bald summit of the highest 
hill, for he had loitered rather than walked, 
•nd now, after a lunch upon the contents of 



his wallet — a lunch irhkh the birds akand 
with him — ^he stretched himself in the ihkk 
brown shade of a hemlock clomp and alepi. Of 
what should he have dreamed? Men haw 
dreamed mosic in theirsleep. Ronaseao dreamed 
that he stood by the gates of Paradise and 
heard the angelic voices singing that ton« 
which the chorch psalmodies have indiTidoal- 
ized by the dreamer's name. I ooold not even 
goess what Frana dreamed. It ia hard te 
prophesy what will fly into that goaaamer web 
which the spider Sleep spins across the brain. 

Franz was awakened by the noisy damovr 
of a flight of crows who were out birds-egging: 
There they were, floating in the bloe heavens 
like so many black crosses. Then thej sank 
slowly behind the trees. Franz tamed over 
and lay with his elbows boried in the dry 
crinkly mosses and his chin in his handa It 
was a splendid position in which to receive an 
inspiration, and inspiration, yoo will remember, 
was what he was in search ofl None came 
from the crows, however, thoogh a painter 
might find inspiration in a flight of crowa 
against a saffh>n sky quite as well as in a gronp 
of red-brown cows standing hoof-deep in thte 
moist grasses which rim the meadow pools. 
Then Franz turned to the robins thai were 
hopping and strutting in their red lapela, Ilka 
so many martinets. "Ah! If you woold only 
be good enough to give me a lift with an idea,** 
bethought But they wouldn't. Franiyawned, 
and drummed a tattoo with his toea. Presently 
an antiphonal chirping and singing over Um 
slope of the hill, and towards the charooal- 
bumers* huts, attracted his attention. "Here 
comes my inspiration," yawned Frana. He 
rose to his knees and peerod over the interven- 
ing bushes. 

Midnight found him bending over hit wmk 
in Master Karl's shop I 

Like the good old Abbot Erro, Frans luid 
lost nothing by following the biida. It aoon 
became noised thronghoot the village thai 
Franz, the goldsmith's ai^nrentiee, had ean^ 
an inspiration op in the aommits of Um bine 
hilU, and was fixing it in gold. All thai the 
good villagers knew aboot the hUla and the 
woods was, thai they were there; thai the 
former were hard to cUmb, thai the latter were 
worth so moch the oord for eniting and kanl- 
ing. They wondered what aort of an idea it 
was, and, indeed, tried hard to find ont Bni 
Franz had moved his bendi np etalra into the 
room which had ita windowa boried In the 
leaves of the fragrant treesL There ha eonld 
woi^ onaeen and nnmoleBted. Bniyoneonld 
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dear hii merry Toioe all day ts he lang orer 
his work. 

The months rolled on. Aatomn came, and 
the dolphin woods showed their dying colours 
to the receding sun. Winter came, and wrestled 
like an athlete with the leafless trees and laid 
the meadows in snow. Spring came, and the 
san returned, and in its trail rolled the great 
wave of Terdnre, the coming in of the full, 
strong tide of the life of the flowers and the 
green things. Again the waste places sang; 
again the brooks went gliding and gurgling 
through the grass of the meadows. Franz had 
finished his labours, and when the appointed 
day arrived he took his staff in hand, and with 
his wondrous work beneath his arm started 
upon his journey. His patron met him at the 
door and embraced him. 

"If the work prove not a success," he said, 
gravely, "you may expect nothing better to- 
night than a bed in the stable." 

"Trust the birds for that," Uughed Franz. 

In the evening he was ushered into the long 
drawing-room where were many guests assem- 
bled. To his astonishment he beheld his 
wondrous Lorelay candelabrum set up in the 
centre of the room, and shedding a mellow light 
from its blazing branches. Before it, and 
well in its rays, he set the rose- wood case which 
contained his golden message from the woods. 

"Qentlemen," said the patron, advancing, 
"you have all admired the elegant genius 
which has found expression in the Lorelay 
candelabrum." 

"Divine, "cried M. Recru, from the Conser- 
vatory of Paris. 

' ' Crystallized thought, " inteijected Professor 
Vogelkehle, who could reach the high C with- 
out catching his breath or winking. 

"Enchanting," cried Sefior Borrascoso, the 
eminent Spanish basso. 

"My friends," continued the patron, "yon 
see that the Lorelay sings. But who can 
translate to me the song which lies poised be- 
hind her golden lips? No one? Then I have 
called upon the artist whose handiwork she is, 
to help me in my dilemma. He has promised 
me a song in gold." 

"Impossible! " cried the critics. 

"Yet here it is, in this case. If I mistake 
not." 

All eyes were turned upon it. 

"An accordeon — a vile instrument," c^jacu- 
lated Professor Vogelkehle. "Excuse me, 
my host, I have an engagement right away." 

"A music-box," groaned M. Remi. "And 
I hate music-boxes. " 

"Or a hand -organ," sneered Borrascoso. 



"That is a vulgar genius which substttatea 
cranks and springs for soul" 

" One moment, friends," pleaded the patron, 
with an encouraging smile at Franz. "Lei 
the workman's work speak for itself." 

Franz threw open the case. The guests 
gathered round. The patron's brow fell His 
friends looked at the work, then at each other. 

Wrought with wondrous delicacy, there stood 
in Etruscan gold a five-railed country-fence; 
its posts rooted in the high grass. Near it 
there were thick bushes, their foliageenamelled, 
their blossoms fretted, and set here and there 
with rain-drops of crystaL Upon the fence, 
and Just by the first post, a single delicate 
vine twined itself fantasticaJly among the bars 
into the sign of the treble clef. 

The patron shook his head. "It is a fine 
bit of workmanship," he said, slowly, and with 
evident disappointment "Your country fence, 
with its five rails, corresponds, of course, to 
the bars and spaces of written music, and the 
curling vine indicates the treble clef. I sup- 
pose that a vivid imagination might infer the 
song." But there was in his tone which 
seemed to add, "As I have to supply the vivid 
imagination, however, I don't propose to pay 
you any thousand pieces of gold for the aflfair." 

The guests shook their heads. The thing 
was pretty, in its way; but what of that? Had 
they been called together for the purpose of 
viewing a mere bit of delicate goldsmith-craft? 
Had the critical Recru, the profound Borras- 
coso, who had composed a mass in 0, and the 
bird -throated Vogelkehle, who could reach 
the high C without shutting his eyes, been 
summoned for this ? Each felt like a star thai 
had obeyed an attraction and rushed toward 
the new centre, expecting it to be a sun, and 
finding it only to be a cheap magnet, such aa 
they sell in the shops for tenpence. 

The wise Vogelkehle was the only one whose 
face did not fall. He held his chin and looked 
up at the ceiling for a moment, then smiled 
and cleared his throat Franz dropped a hidden 
spring, when lo! from the golden bushes, and 
from the high grass, flew the birds. Some 
perched upon the rails; others fluttered, with 
open bills, between them or above theuL A 
murmur of delight broke from the assembled 
throng. Their souls were enlightened. Snch 
are nature's notations of the silent, the unsung 
music of the sunny fields — the music which can 
be felt, but is not heard. But the wise Vo- 
gelkehle saw that the birds in this wondrous 
mechanism, each in its place, represented a 
sound, and so, reading them as notes, until 
the muiic trippled and rippled from his lipt 
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like the limpid waters of ■ mountain atream. 
The little golden birda leaped and fluttered 
into new poaitiooi at the r^ular beat of time, 
atldwtien at length tbeir rhjitlunical aportwaa 
over, thej flew back into the yellow boshee 
and the long bumisiied grass. i 

Tears stood in Vogelkehle's ejes. He i 
eaoght the hand of the young gold-worker, 
and pressed it witli fervour. "It ie an iiupi- 
ration," he cried, "for here is a wag that none 
but the birds could have made." And so iu- 
deed it was, for I swear to jou that I have ' 
heard it in the antiplioDal songs of the thrushea 
throughout the long summer afternoons when 
I have lain beneath tlic hemlocks, even as 
Franz lay, waiting for aoroc of nature's pleasant 
inspirations. Others, loo, have heard it, and 
love it; for well 1 know that this setr-same 
song which Franz wrought in yellow gold, after 
the birds had taught it to him up in the blue 
bilU, and whieb Vogelkehie sang so sweetly 
that night, ie none other (h&n the xong which 
Beichard has set to the worda, "Du bi»t mir 
ruth' tinil dock »o/em" ("Thou art so near, 
and yet so far from me "). 

And this is what Franz fooud in following 
the birds. 

W. B. NCWELI. 



THE SOLDIER'S FUNBBAL. , 

It is the funeral much. I did not think I 

Thai there had been such magic in iweet sonnds '. \ 
Harkl from the blickeuedcymbtdtbatdead lone— j 
It awes the veir nbble multitude. I 

They follow silently, their earnest browi 
Li(t«d in solemn tbnught. Tia not the pomp 
And pageantry of death that with luch force 
Armtt the sense, — themuteandmonmingtrsin, i 
The white plume nodding o'er the sable heuae, 
Had passed unheeded, or perchance awoke ' 

A serions tmile upon the poor man's cheek I 

At Pride'a last triumph. Now these measored 

This universal bngnage, to the heart 

Speak instant, and on all these varioni mindi 

CVimpsl one feeling. 

But such better thonght* 
Will pan away, how toon ! and these who here 
Are following their dead cxRnrmde to the grave, 
En the night fall, will in their revelry 
Qaenoh all remembianoe. From the tie* of life 
UnnatoTally rent, a man who knew 
No nating-place, nor no delighti at home. 
Belike who never ssw his children's faea, 
Whoae children knew no father, he is gona, 
Dropp'd from existence, like the wither'd leaf 
niat tioBi the aammar tree is iwefFt awaji 



Its loas unseen. She heeji not of his death 
Who bore him, and alt^adj for her eon 
Her tears of bitterness an shed \ when firel 
He had put on the bveiy of blood, 
She wept him dead to her. 

We sn indeed 
Clay ia the pottei'i hand ! one tavonr'd miJM^ 
Bcivce lower than the angels, shall explore 
The ways of Mature, whilst his fellow-man, 
Framed with like minde the work of Uod, 
Must u the nnreasonshle beast drag on 
A life of labour, like this eoldier hera, 
His wondrous facultiea beatow'd in nia, 
Be moulded to his fate till he beeouea 
A mere machine of murder. 

And there are 
Wbo say tbst this ia well ! aa God has made 
All things for man's good pleasure, eo of men 
The many for the few 1 court-moralists. 
Reverend lip-comforter*, that onoa a week 
Proclaim how blessed are the poor, for they 
Slioll have their wealth hereafter, and thoagk 

Toilingnnd troubled, though they pick themmba 
Tbst from the rich man's Uble fall, at length 
In Abraham's bosom rest with I«iania. 
Themselves meantime secure their good thing* 

And fesat with Dives. These an they, O Lord, 
Who in thy plain and simple Gospel see 
Alt myiteries. but who find no pesee enjoin'd. 
No biothei'hood, no wrath denounced on thnn 
'Who ihed their brethren's blood,— blind at nooD. 

day 
As owls, lynx-eyed in darknessl 

O my God! 
I thank thee that I am not eneh as tbor ; 
I thank thee for the eye that sees, the heart 
That feeli, the voice that in tbtae evil dayi^ 
Amid these evil tongnes, exalts its^ 
And cries aloud against inlqoi^. 



THOU OF LITTLE PAITHl 

Bad'hearted, be at paaoa ; Um anowdt in t Hm 

Buried in sepnlchre of ^Mitly snow; 
But apring is floating Dp Uw eontltan lUca, 

And darkliog the paLt snowdmp watts hdai 
Let me persuade : in dnil Deonnbar'a da; 

We Karce believe there b a month at Jnna; 
Bnt up the stain of April and of Maf 

The hot SI *■ * ■ " ■ 



And in kia heart thj fi^sr ia naUaf ai 
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THE DILEMMA OF PHADRIG. 

▲ TALB OF THS SHANNON 8IOB. 

[G«nld Oriffln« born in Limerick, 1803, died at Cork, 
IMO. In his twentieth year he proceeded to London, 
and found employment there on the daily pre« and in 
writing the Tarioiu tales which made hie reputation. 
In 1888 he Joined the Gliristian Brotherhood (Roman 
Catholic) of Cork, and two yeaxa afterward died of ferer. 
Hia works are: The OoUegioM — popular at present as 
the CoUten Bawn; Card-drawing; The Half Sir; SuU- 
Dkuv; The Rivaie; Tracj^t AmlritUm; HoUaml-Tide, or 
MwMter Popular Tola; The Duke qf MonmotUh; Tales 
of the Jury-Room: and a Tolume of poems.] 

"There's no use in talken about it, Phad- 
rig. I know an I feel that all's over wit me. 
My pains are all gone, to be sure — but in place 
o' that, there's a weight like a quern stone 
down upon my heart, an I feel it blackenen 
within me. All I have to say is — think o' 
your own Mauria when she's gone, an be kind 
to poor Patcy. " 

"Ah, darlen, don't talk that way — there's 
hopes yet — what'll I do — what'll the child do 
witout you ? " — 

"Phadrig, there's noan. I'm goen fast, an 
if you have any regard for me, you wont say 
anythin that'll bring the thoughts o' you an 
him between me an the thoughts o' heaven, 
for that's what I must think of now. An if 
you mtirry again " 

"Oh, Mauria, honey, will you kill me en- 
tirely ? Is it rU marry again ?" 

"If it be a thing you should marry 

again," Mauria resumed, without taking any 
notice of her husband's interruption, "you'll 
bear in mind, that the best mother that ever 
walked the g^und will love her own above 
another's. It stands with raisin an natur. 
The gander abroad will pull a strange goslen 
out of his own flock ; and you know yourself, 
we could never get the bracket hen to sit upon 
Kelly O'Leary's chickens, do what we oonld. 
Everything loves its own. Then, Phadrig, if 
you see the floury potaties — an the top o' the 
milk — an the warm seat be the hob— an the 
biggest bit o' meat on a Sunday goen away 
from Patcy — ^you'll think o* your poor Mauria, 
an do her part by him; just quietly, and softly, 
an without blamen the woman — for it is only 
what's nait'rel, an what many a stepmother 
does without thinking o' themselves. An aboye 
all things, Phadrig, take care to make him 
mind his books and his religion, to keep out o' 
bad company, an study his readin-made-aisy, 
and that's the way he'll be a blessing an a 



comfort to yon in jonr old days, aa I onoe 
thought he would be to me in mine." 

Here her husband renewed his promf^ea^ ii^ 
a tone of deep affliction. 

"An now for yourself, Phadrig. Remember 
the charge that's upon you, and don't be goen 
out venturen yonr life in a little canvas canoe, 
on the bad autumn days, at Ballybunion; nor 
wit foolish boys at the Glin and Tarbert fairsf 
— an don't be so wake-minded as to be trusten 
to card-drawers, an fairy doctors, an the like;, 
for it's the last word the priest said to me was, 
that you were too superstitious, and that's a 
great shame an a heavy sin. But tee you!^ 
Phadrig, dear, there's that rogue of a pig at 
the potaties over " 

Phadrig turned out the grunting intruder, 
bolted the hurdle-door, and returned to the 
bedside of his expiring helpmate. That tidy 
housekeeper, however, exhausted by the exer- 
tion which she had made to preserve, from the 
mastication of the swinish tusk, the fair pro- 
duce of her husband's conacre of white-eyes, 
had fallen back on the pillow and breathed 
her last. 

Great was the grief of the widowed Phadrig 
for her loss — great were the lamentations of 
her female friends at the evening wake — ^and 
great was the jug of whisky-punch which the 
mourners imbibed at the mouth, in order to 
supply the loss of fluid which was expended 
from the eyes. According to the usual cottage 
etiquette, the mother of the deceased, who 
acted as mistress of the ceremonies, occupied 
a capacious hay-bottomed chair near the fire- 
place — from which she only rose when courtesy 
called on her to join each of her female acquain- 
tances as they arrived, in the death-wail which 
(as in politeness bound) they poured forth over 
the pale piece of earth that lay coflSned in the 
centre of the roonL This mark of attention, 
however, the old lady was observed to omit 
with regard to one of the fair guests — a round- 
faced, middle-aged woman, called Milly Bue — 
or Red Milly, probably because her head might 
have furnished a solution of the popular con- 
undrum, "Why is a red-haired laidy like a 
sentinel on his post?" 

The fair Milly, however, did not appear to 
resent this slight, which was occasioned (so the 
whisper went among the guests) by the fact, 
that she had been an old and neglected love of 
the new widower. All the fiery ingredients in 
Milly's constitution appeared to be compre- 
hended in her glowing ringlets — and those, 
report says, were aa ardent in hue as their 
owner was calm and regulated in her temper* 

^Toyoai Beware I 
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It would be a oold morning, indeed, tliat a sight 
of Milly's liead would not warm yon — and a 
hot fit of anger which a few tones of her kind 
and wrath-diaarming yoioe wonld not cool. 
She dropped, after she had concluded her "cry/' 
a conciliating courtesy to the sullen old lady, 
took an unobtrusiye seat at the foot of the bed, 
talked of the " notable " qualities of the deceased, 
and waa particularly attentive to the flaxen- 
headed little Patcy, whom she held in her lap 
during the whole night, croes-ezamining him 
in his reading and multiplication, and present- 
ing him, at parting, in token of her satisfaction 
at his proficiency, with a copy of The Seven 
Champions qf Christendom, with a fine marble 
cover and pictures. Milly acted in this instance 
under the advice of a prudent mother, who ex- 
horted her, "whenever she thought o' maken 
pre8ent8, that way, not to be layen her money 
out in cakes or gingerbread, or things that 
would be ett off at wanst, an no more about 
them or the giver — but to give a strong toy, 
or a book, or somethen that would last, and 
bring her to mind now and then, so as that 
when a person 'ud ask where they got that, or 
who g^v it, they'd say, 'from Milly Rue,' or 
' Milly gev it, we're obleest to her,' an be talken 
An thinken of ber when she'd be away." 

To curb in my tale, which may otherwise be- 
come restive and unmanageable — Milly's deep 
Affliction and generous sympathy made a seri- 
ous impression on the mind of the widower, 
who more than all was touched by that singu- 
larly accidental attachment which she seemed 
to have conceived for little Patcy. Nothing 
<x>uld be farther from his own wishes than 
any design of a second time changing his 
'Condition; but he felt that it would be doing a 
grievous wrong to the memory of his first wife 
if he neglected this opportunity of providing 
her favourite Patcy with a protector, so well 
•calculated to supply her place. He demurred 
a little on the score of true love, and the violence 
which he was about to do his own constant 
heart — but like the bluff King Henry, his 
conscience, "aye — his conscience," — touched 
him, and the issue was, that a roaring wedding 
shook the walls which had echoed to the wail 
of death within the few preceding months. 

Milly Rue not only supplied the place of a 
mother to young Patcy, but presented him in 
the course of a few years with two merry play- 
fellows, a brother and a sister. To do her 
handsome justice, too, poor Mauria's anticipa- 
tions were completely disproved by her conduct, 
and it would have been impossible for a stranger 
to have detected the stepson of the house fi^m 
.any shade of undue partiality in the mother. 



The harmony in which they dwelt waa nnbrokea 
by any accident for many yean. 

The first shock which burst in with a taddoi 
violence upon their happiness waa one of a 
direful nature. Disease, that pale and hnngrj 
fiend who haunts alike the abodes of wealth 
and of penury; who brushes away with hia bale- 
ful wing the bloom from beauty's dieek, and 
the balm of slumber from the pillow of age; 
who troubles the hope of the yonng mother 
with dreams of ghastliness and gloom, and fears 
that come suddenly, she knows not why nor 
whence; who sheds his poisonous dewi alike 
on the heart that is buoyant and the heart 
that is broken ; this stem and conquering demoa 
scorned not to knock, one summer morning, at 
the door of Phadrig's cow-house, and to lay 
his iron fingers upon a fine milch-eoir, a 
sheeted-stripper which constituted (to nae hii 
own emphatic phrase) the poor farmer's "sub- 
stance," and to which he might have applied 
the well-known lines which run nearly aa 
follows: — 

*' She's liimifht in liar baok, and thin In htr tail; 
Sh«^s fliM in h«r bom, and good at the pnil; 
She's calm tn her eyes, and soft in her skin; 
She's a gzailfli's withoot, and a Imtabai^ withia.* 

All the "cures" in the pharmacopoeia of the 
village apothecary were expended on the poor 
animal, without any beneficial effect; and 
Phadrig, aftei many conscientious qualma aboat 
the dying words of his first wife, reeolved to 
have recourse to that infallible rafoge in aaek 
cases — a fairy doctor. 

He said nothing to the afllicted Milly aboai 
his intention, but slipped out of the oottage la 
the afternoon, hurried to the Shannon aldt 
near Money -point, unmoored hia light 
built canoe, seated himself in the fnSl 
and fixing his paddles on the tawl-pim, sped 
away over the calm lace of the waters towuda 
the isle of Scattery, where the renowned Ck^ 
hoore-na-Oona, or Connor-of-tbe- Sheep, the 
Mohammed of the cottagea, at tills Uaie took 
up his residence. This mysteriooa penoaagt^ 
whose prophecies are still commented on amoi^ 
the cottage circles with looks of deep awe and 
wonder, was much revered bj hia eonteMpora- 
ries as a man "who had seen a dale;** of what 
nature those ai^ts or visiona were waa lati* 
mated by a myrteriona look, and a aolemn nod 
of the head. 

In a little time Phadrig ran hia Uttk eanoi 
aground on the sandy beadi of Scatieiy, aad^ 
drawing her above hl|§^-water nark, pr oeeeded 
to the humble dwelliiig of the glftad flbasp 
shearer with feelinga of prolrand faar and 
anxiety. He passed tbe kftj nwad 
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Um rained grave of St. SenanuB, in the centre 
of the little isle— the mouldering church, on 
which the eye of the poring antiquary may 
■till diaoern the sculptured image of the two- 
headed monster, with which cottage tradition 
■ays the saint sustained so fierce a conflict on 
landing in the islet — and which the translator 
of Odranus has vividly described as "a dragon, 
with his fore-part covered with huge bristles, 
standing on end like those of a boar; his mouth 
gaping wide open with a double row of crooked, 
sharp tusks, and with such openings that his 
entrails might be seen; his back like a round 
island, full of scales and shells; his legs short 
and hairy, with such steely talons, ^t the 
pebble-stones, as he ran along them, sparkled 
— parching the way wherever he went, and 
miJung the sea boil about him where he dived 
— such was his excessive fiery heat. " Phadrig's 
knees shook beneath him when he remembered 
this awful description — and thought of the 
legends of Lough Dhoola, on the summit of 
Mount Gallon, to which the hideous animal 
was banished by the saint, to fast on a trout 
and a half per diem to the end of time; and 
where, to this day, the neighbouring fishermen 
declare that, in dragging the lake with their 
nets, they find the half trout as regularly 
divided in the centre as if it were done with a 
knife and scale. 

While Phadrig remained with mouth and 
^es almost as wide open as those of the sculp- 
tured image of the monster which had fascinated 
him to the spot, a sudden crash among the 
■tones and dock- weed, in an opposite corner of 
the rain, made him start and yell as if the 
original were about to quit Lough Dhoola on 
parole of honour, and use him as a relish after 
the trout and a half. The noise was occasioned 
by a little rotund personage, who had sprang 
from the mouldering wall, and now stood gazing 
fixedly on the terrified Phadrig, who continued 
returning that steady glance with a half- 
frightened, half-crying face — one hand fast 
clenched upon his breast, and the other ex- 
tended, with an action of avoidance and depre- 
cation. The person of the stranger was stout 
and short, rendered still more so by a stoop, 
which might almost have been taken for a 
hump — his arms hung forward from his shoul- 
ders, like those of a long-armed ape^his hair 
was gray and bushy, like that of a wanderoo — 
and his sullen gray eye seemed to be inflamed 
with ill-humour — his feet were bare and as 
broad as a camel's — and a leathern girdle 
buckling round his waist secured a tattered 
gray frieze riding-coat, and held an enormous 
pair of shears, which might have clipped off a 



man's head aa readily, perhaps, aa a loek of 
wooL This last article of costume aiibrded a 
soiflcient indication to Phadrig that he stood 
in the presence of the awfnl object of his search. 

"Weill an who are ffouf" growled the 
Sheep-shearer, after surveying I^iadrig atten- 
tively for some momenta. 

The first graff sound of his voice made the 
latter renew his start and roar for fright; after 
which, composing his terrors as well as he 
might, he replied, in the words of Antolycns — 
"I am only a poor fellow, sir." 

"Well! an what's your business with me?" 

"A cure, sir, I wanted for her. A cow o' 
mine, that's very bad inwardly, an we can do 
nothen for her; an I thought may be you'd 
know what is it ail'ded her — ^an prevail on thsm " 
[this word was pronounced with an emphasia 
of deep meaning] "to leave her to uz." 

"HuthI" the Sheep-shearer thundered out, 
in a tone that made poor Phadrig jump six 
feet backwards, with a fresh yell, "do you 
daare to spake of them before me. Qo along! 
you villyan o' the airth, an wait for me outside 
the church, an I'll tell you all about it there; 
but, first— do you think I can get the gentlemen 
to do any thing for me ffrattBh — without 
offeren 'em a trate or a halp'orth?" 

"If their honours wouldn't think two tin- 
pennies and a fi'penny bit too little. — It's all 
I'm worth in the wide world." 

"Well I we'll see what they'll say to it. Give 
it here to me. Qo now — be off with yourself 
— if you don't want to have 'em all a-top o' 
you in a minnit" 

This last hint made our hero scamper over 
the stones like a startled fawn ; nor did he think 
himself safe until he reached the spot where 
he had left his canoe, and where he expected 
the coming of the Sheep^earer; conscience- 
strack by the breach of his promise to his 
dying Mauria, and in a state of agonizing 
anxiety with respect to the lowing patient in 
the cow-house. 

He was soon after n^oined by Connor-of-the- 
Sheep. 

" There Is one way," said he, "of saving your 
cow — but you must lose one of your childer if 
you wish to save it. " 

" Heaven presarve uz, sir, how is that, if 
you plase?" 

" You must go home," said the Sheep-shearer, 
"and say nothen to any body, but fix in your 
mind which o' your three childer you'll give 
for the cow; an when you do that, look in hia 
eyes, an he'll sneeze, an don't yon bleas hinit 
for the world. Then look in his eyes again, 
an he'll sneeze again, an still don't think o' 
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blMwn him, be anj mains. The third time 
you'll look in his eyes he'll sneeze a third time 
— an if you don't bless him the third time, 
he'll die— bat your cow will liye." 

"An this is the only cure you have to gi' 
me?" exclaimed Phadrig, his indignation at 
the moment overcoming his natural timidity. 

"The only cure. — It was by a dale to do I 
«onld prevail on them to let yon make the 
choice itself." 

Phadrig declared stoutly against this decree, 
and even threw out some hints that he would 
try whether or no Shaun Lauther, or Strong 
John, a young rival of the sheep-shearing 
fairy doctor, might be able to make a better 
bargain for him with the "gentlemen." 

"Shaun Lauther! " exclaimed Connor-of-the- 
Sheep, in high anger — " Do you compare me 
to a man that never seen any more than your- 
self? — that never saw so much as the skirt of 
A dead man's shroud in the moonlight — or 
heard as much as the moanen of a sowlth^ in 
AD, old graveyard? Do you know me? — Ask 
them that do — an they'll tell you how often 
I'm called up in the night, and kep posten 
over bog an mountain, till I'm ready to drop 
down with the sleep, — while few voices are 
heard, I'll be bail, at Shaun Lauther's windey 
— an little knollidge g^ven him in his drames. 
It is then that I get mine. Didn't I say before 
the King o' France was beheaded that a blow 
would be struck wit an axe in that place, 
that the sound of it would be heard all over 
Europe? — An wasn't it true? Didn't I hear 
the shots that were fired at Gibaralthur, an tell 
it over in Dooly's foige, that the place was 
relieved that day? — an didn't the news come 
afterwards in a month's time, that I toult 
nothen but the truth?" 

Phadrig had nothing to say in answer to this 
overwhelming list of interrogatories — but to 
apologize for his want of credulity, and to ex- 
press himself perfectly satisfied. 

With a heavy heart he put forth in his canoe 
upon the water, and prepared to return. It 
was already twilight, and as he glided along 
the peaceful shores, he ruminated mournfully 
within his mind on the course which he 
should pursue. The loss of the cow would be, 
he considered, almost equivalent to total min 
— and the loss of any one of his lovely children 
was a probability which he could hardly bear 
to dwell on for a moment. Still it bdioved 
him to weigh the matter well Which of them, 
now — supposing it possible that he could think 
•f sacrificing any — which of them would he 

iBodikMspizit. 



select for the purpoee? The choice was a hard 
one. There was little Maoria, a fair-haired, 
blue-eyed little girl — ^bnt he oonld not, for an 
instant, think of losing her, as she happened 
to be named after his first wife; her brothar, 
little Shamus, was the least useful of the three, 
but he was the youngest — "the child of his 
old age— a little one!" his heart bled at the 
idea; he would lose the cow, and the pig along 
with it, before he would harm a hidr of the 
darling infant's head. He thought of Fatej — 
and he shuddered and leaned heavier on hii 
oars, as if to flee away from the horrible donbi 
which stole into his heart with that name. It 
must be one of the three, or the cow was lost 
for ever. The two first-mentioned he certainly 
would not lose — and Patcy — Again he bade 
the fiend begone, and trembling in every limb, 
made the canoe speed rapidly over the tide in 
the direction of his home. 

He drew the little vessel ashore, and pro- 
ceeded towards his cabin. They had been 
waiting supper for him, and he learned with 
renewed anxiety that the object of his solici- 
tude, the milch-cow, had rather fallen away 
than improved in her condition daring bis 
absence. He sat down in sonowAil sileneo 
with his wife and children, to their hambU 
sapper of potatoes and thick milk. 

He gazed intently on the featores oi each of 
the young innocents as they took their places 
on the suggan chairs that flanked the boanL 
Little Mauria and her brother Shamns looked 
fresh, mirthful, and blooming, ftom their ndsy 
pUy in the adjoining paddock, while their 
elder brother, who had spent the day at school, 
wore — or seemed, to the dist e mpered mind of 
his father, to wear a look of sollenness and 
chagrin. He was thinner too than most bojt 
of his age — a circumstance which Phadrig had 
never remarked before. It might be the flxti 
indications of his poor mother^s disease, eon- 
sumption, that were beginning to deelart 
themselves in his constitution; and if so, hit 
doom was already sealed— *and whether the 
cow died or not, Patcy was certain to be lost 
Still the father could not bring his mind to 
resolve on any settled conne, and their neat 
proceeded in silence. 

Suddenly the latch of the door was Ufled 
by some person oatside, and a neighbour entered 
to inform Phadrig that the agent to hk land- 
lord had arrived in the adjacent Tillage, Ibr 
the purpose of driving matters to eztreinHy 
against all those tenants who remained la 
arrear. At the same moment, too, a low moan 
of anguish from the cow oataide annonneed 
the access of a fresh paroxysm of her lilitiimfwf 
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irliieh it wig very erident the poor animal 
could neyer come through in safety. 

In an agony of diBtreaa and honor the dis- 
tracted father laid his clenched fingers on the 
table, and looked fixedly in the eyes of the 
unsuspecting Patcy. The child sneezed, and 
Phadrig cloeed hia lipa hard, for fear a blessing 
might escape theuL The child at the same 
time, he obsenred, looked paler than before. 

Fearful lest the remorse which began to 
awake within his heart might orersway his 
resolution, and prerent the accomplishment of 
his unnatural design, he looked hurriedly, a 
aeoond time, into the eyes of the little rictim. 
Again the latter sneezed — and again the 
&ther, using a Tiolent etlbrt, restrained the 
blessing which was struggling at his heart 
The poor child drooped his head upon his boeom, 
and letting the untasted food fall from his 
hand, looked so pale and mournful, as to re- 
mind his murderer of the look which his mother 
wore in dying. 

It was long — rery long — before the heart- 
struck parent could prerail on himself to com- 
plete the sacrifice. The risitor departed; and 
the first beams of a full moon began to supplant 
the faint and lingering twilight which was Cut 
fading in the west. The dead of the night 
drew on before the family rose firom their silent 
and comfortless meal. The agonies of the 
devoted animal now drew rapidly to a close, 
and Phadrig still remained tortured by remorse 
on the one hand, and by selfish anxiety on the 
other. 

A sudden sound of anguish from the cow- 
house made him start from his seat A third 
time he fixed his eyes on those of his child — a 
third time the boy sneezed — but here the charm 
was broken. 

Milly Rue, looking with surprise and ten- 
derness on the fainting boy, said, — "Why, 
then. Heaven bless you, child! — it must be a 
cold you caught, you're sneezen so often.'* 

Immediately the cow sent forth a bellow of 
deep agony, and expired; and at the same 
moment a low and plaintiye voice outside the 
door was heard, exclaiming — "And Heaven 
bless you, Milly! and the Almighty bless you, 
and spare you a long time over your childran! " 

Phadrig staggered back against the wall — 
his blood fh)ze in his veins — his face grew 
white as death — his teeth chattered — his eyes 
stared — his hair moved upon his brow, and 
the chilling damp of terror exuded over all his 
frame. He recognized the voice of his first 
wife; and her pale, cold eye met his at that 
moment, as her shade flitted by the window 
in the thin moonlight, and darted on him a 



glance of moomfbl reproach. He covered his 
eyes with his hands, and sunk, senseless, into 
a chair; — while the aflfHghted Milly, and 
Patcy, who at once assumed his glowing healtk 
and vigour, hastened to his assistance. They 
had all heard the voice, but no one saw the 
shade nor recognized the tone, excepting the 
conscience-smitten Phadrig. 
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THE DOWIE DENS OF YABROW.^ 

Late at e*en, drinking the wine. 

And ere they paid the lawing. 
They ^t a combat them between. 

To fight it in the dawing. 

O stay at hame, my noble lord, 

O stay at hame, my marrow I 
My cruel brother will you betray 

On the dowie houms of Tarrow." 



"O fare ye weel, my ladye gaye! 

fare ye weel, my Sarah ! 

For I maun gae, though I ne*er return 
Frae the dowie banks o* Yarrow.** 

She kissed his cheek, she kaim*d his hair, 

As oft she had done before, O; 
She belted him with his noble brandy 

And he's away to Tarrow. 

As he gaed up the Tennies bank,' 

1 wot he gaed wi* sorrow, 

Till, down in a den, he spied nine ann*d men 
On the dowie houms of Tarrow. 

"O come ye here to part your land. 
The bonnie forest thorough? 
Or come ye here to wield your brand. 
On the dowie houms of Tarrow?** 



1 This ballad was loof a grMi ikvoarita with tha ia- 
haMtanta of Sttriok FMwt, and it U lakl to ba tba 
narratiTa at aotnai aranta. Tba abora it Sir Waltar 
Scott's Tankm oT tha ballad, and ba afflmad tba* tba 
baro of tba mmg waa a knigbt oallad Soott wbo waa 
muidaradbytbabrotbarofbiabotiotbadbrida. "Tba 
allagad oaoaa of nalioa was tba lady's fktbv bavliif 
propossd to Midow bar wiib balf of bis p ro p sr ty apoii 
bar marriafa witb a warrior of soob mown. Hia 
nama of tba mnrdam' is said to baTa btan Anium, and 
tha plaos of combat to still oallad Annan's Tlaat It is 
a low mair on tba banks of tba Tanow.** Hia abova 
▼ariis are supposad to bava inspirod Hamilton of Ban- 
foni's ballad of tha <* Brass of Tarrow," and tha BCMurj 
of both simwiiil Wo r dswor t h's poama of '*TarTOW 
UnTisitad" and "Tarrow Tisitad.*' 

> The Tmnim is the nama of a turn of tha Diika of 
Baoclaaob's, a littla balow Tarrow Kirk. 
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'*I oome not here to part my Iftod, 
And neither to beg nor borrow; 
I come to wield my noble brmnd 
On the bonnie banki of Yarrow. 

"If I lee all, ye*re nine to ane; 
And that*8 an unequal marrow; 
Yet will I fight, while laata my brandy 
On the bonnie hanki of Yarrow." 

Four has he hurt, and five has tlaio. 

On the bloody braea of Yarrow, 
Till that itubbom knight oame him behind, 

And ran hia body thorough. 

"Gae hame, gae hame, good-brother^ John, 
And tell your aiater Sarah 
To come and lift her leafu' lord; 
He's aleepin aound on Yarrow." 

"Yestreen I dream'd a dolefu* dream; 
I fear there will be aorrow ! 
I dreamed I pu*d the heather green, 
Wi' my true love on Yarrow. 

"O gentle wind, that bloweth louthy 
From where my love repaireth, 
CSonvey a Idaa from hia dear mouth* 
And tell me how he farethi 

"But in the glen itrive armed men; 

They've wrought me dole and sorrow I 
They've slain— the comeliest knight th^yVe 
slain — 
He bleeding lies on Yarrow " 

As she sped down yon high high hill 

She gaed wi* dole and sorrow. 
And in the den spied ten slain men, 

On the dowie banks of Yarrow. 

She kissed his cheek, she kaim'd his hair. 
She searched his wounds all thorough. 

She kiss*d them, till her lips grew red. 
On the dowie houms of Yairow. 

"Now hand your tongue, my daughter dear! 
For a' this breeds but sorrow; 
m wed ye to a better lord 
Than him ye lost on Yarrow." 

"O hand your tongue, my father dearl 
Ye mind me but of sorrow; 
A fairer rose did never bloom 
Than now lies eropp'd on Yarrow.** 

Old Baij.aPi 
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ORMONDE CA8TLB. 

BT TBI AUTHOBS OF THB "O'KABA tAiaH'^ 

Upon an October evening, in the ywr 1894, 
the castle of Kilkenny, which ofoftlly hdd a 
strong garrison, had its bastioni, towen, nnd 
other points of defence almost nnmaaned ; iU 
courts almost silent; and but a few very old 
or very young domestics sat in its great hall, 
with arms in their hands, and with doubt and 
anxiety impressed on their features. The caiUa 
had sent forth its last rognlar soldier, togetlier 
with all its able-bodied serfil, to support their 
lord, James, Earl of Ormonde, in a baltW 
against the Desmond, touching the rights and 
bounds of certain lands ; and intelligence of tht 
result of the fray was every moment expected. 

The lady of the fortress knelt in her privata 
chapel, at "the altar of the holy stone,** in 
fervent, but not faltering, prayer. The pride 
of name, the pride of feudal animosity, and 
the love of her martial husband, equally kepi 
her heart unconscious of fear. The ntmosi 
condescension of her anxiety was to doobi ; bnt 
nothing did she, or would die, donbi apon tht 
subject which engrossed her soul, so to as rs- 
garded its issue by mortal means. Uneon* 
trolled by a superior power, the BotiUer, iha 
Ormonde, the lord of her heart and her Uk, 
ever commanded success against a Desmond; 
and she knelt, therefore, only to pray thai Iht 
will of God might not, on this oceaaloii, flglii 
against her and hera. 

Her orisons ended, she slowly arose, and 
after bending her head, and crosdng her fore- 
head before the altar, paced along &t soUtaiy 
chapel, and issued firom it through a low, 
arched door. Many flights of narrow stone 
steps, twining upward from the foondatione ef 
the castle, upon a level with which was the 
chapel floor, conducted her to the snite of aauU 
rooms leadi ng into her sleeping chamher ; thenee 
she gained a lobby, which gave entranee to what 
was called " The Long QaUery,** where, indii« 
herself alone, the lady of Ormonde blew a shrill 
and loud call upon the little aUver whistle which 
hung fhmi her neck. 

But no one answered her; and whOe htt 
brow assumed a severe expreaskon, die waa 
again about to pat the whistle to her Upi^ 
when the notes of a tnunpet, sonnding the 
signal for defence, readied her apparently tnm 
the embatUed waU which Iheed and Ml down 
to the Nore, full forty feet^ aHhoni^ He lip 
wss still much lower than the fenndalioBB i 
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-the fortrefis it helped to defend. The point 
from which the martial strain seemed to arise 
was fully commanded by the end window of 
the long gallery ; and thither the lady of Or- 
monde repaired, with a more rapid step than 
was habitual to her. 

Arrived at the window, she flung open its 
casements, and gazed directly downward. Two 
figures only met her view, those of the indivi- 
duals whom she expected to find in the gallery 
on her return from the chapel ; namely, Simon 
Seix, the half-witted foster-brother of her only 
4on (and only child), and that only son him- 
self, mounted on Simon's shoulders, who gal- 
loped, pranced, and curveted along the terra- 
plane of the wall. 

"The poor bom-natural!" she muttered; 
"again will he disobey my commands not to 
leave the castle with his young lord, and leave 
it to play such antics upon that perilous wall ? 
Doubtless it was he who mimicked the sound 
of the trumpet which so challenged us." 

The lady recollected Simon's talent for imi- 
tating the tones of all the instruments of music 
he had ever heard played, as well, indeed, as 
the voices of many animals ; and even at the 
moment her surmise was confirmed, for, after 
he had mimicked the loud neighing and 
anorting of a battle-charger, as an accompani- 
ment to a devious and seemingly perilous 
caracole, she saw and heard him blow a second 
trumpet blast through the hollow of his hand, 
which might well be mistaken for martial 
music. It was a strain of victory and triumph ; 
4uid Simon seemed enamoured of his own per- 
formance, for he prolonged the sounds, as 
though he would never end them, until, at 
last, they suddenly broke off in a ludicrous 
cadence as the overmastering shrillness of his 
lady's whistle cut them short. 

Turning up his large gray eyes to the open 
window far above him, he saw the figure of his 
offended mistress half bending from it Her 
arm was raised, her hand clenched, and she 
stamped her foot as she signed to him to re- 
enter the castle. The Lord Thomas — so was 
called the little boy of seven or eight years on 
kis back — looked up also; but while Simon 
assumed a face of the utmost fright and afflic- 
tion, he only laughed merrily, in answer to his 
mother's signs; and, resisting his foster-bro- 
thers attempts to place him on his own 
feet, obliged Simon still to bear him on his 
•boulders. 

In a few moments the little Lord Thomas 
appeared before his mother in the gallery. 
Her first look towards him was one of grave 
reprehension; but when, presuming on her 
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love, as well as prompted by his own love 
for her, the boy came bounding forward, the 
stately lady's brow relaxed, and, thinking of 
his father, she opened her arms to receive him. 

" But where tarries Simon Seix, boy ? With 
him, at least, the oveigrown adviser and con- 
triver of all thine antics, I shall call a strict 
reckoning." 

Lord Thomas made a roguish signal to his 
mother, and then composing his features, spokt 
in a voice of mock solemnity, as he turned to- 
wards the door, " Enter, Simon, and face my 
lady mother." 

The ill-contrived figure of Simon, short, thick, 
and bandy > legged, dragged itself through the 
doorway, and halted a few paces past the thresh- 
old. His long arms dropped at his sides : his 
jaw fell ; his crpoked eyebrows became elevlled ; 
his heavy-lidded eyes turned sideways upon the 
floor ; and altogether he presented a very ludi- 
crous caricature of repentance, fear, and aelf- 
abasement, of which, however, one-half was 
only aflfected ; for, with his young lord for an 
advocate, he really apprehended no grave 
consequences. 

" So, knave, neither your respect for my oom- 
mands, nor your love and fear of the lord of 
Ormonde, exposed at this moment to utmost 
peril, can keep you quietly within the castle 
with Lord Thomas, as the time requires?" 

Simon whiningly, yet with a certain sly ex- 
pression, replied, " I wot not, gracious lady, 
wherefore, at this time, aught is required from 
my Lord Thomas, or from me, his poor, simple 
servitor, save the bearing which bespeaks joy- 
ousness and trouble past " 

" And why, sirrah, wot you not?" 

" Because, by this hour of the day our good 
battle hath surely been fought and won, and a 
Botiller's foot again planted on the neck of a 
Desmond," answered Simon, confidently. 

" Say you so?" continued the lady, her eyes 
brightening; "and whence come your tidings, 
sir?" 

" From our common thought of what ever 
must be the fortunes of the Ormonde against 
his present foe, lady," said the reputed fool ; 
and while he spoke he gave his noble foster- 
brother an anxious sig^ to second his interested 
sycophancy, on which the boy answered: — 

" True, Simon ; and it would ill become the 
Ormonde's only son to show by the wearing of 
a sad face a doubt of his own gallant father." 

" List, excellent lady !" abjured Simon, "his 
nobleness repeats the very words which drew 
me from the castle by his side." 

"Peace, knave!" said the lady, her voice 
and manner suddenly changing into greai 
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energy as she heard sounds as of the hurried 
lowering of the drawbridge. ' * Nay, by my holy 
saint !" she went on rapidly, while a burst of 
wailing yoices reached her from the hall below, 
"here haye I been sinfully bandying words 
with an idiot at the moment that I should 
haye been on my bended knees to Heaven! 
Who comes to greet us? who waits below?" 
she cried, pacing towards a side-door of the 
gallery, through which she was about to pass 
when arrested by the sound of many feet She 
paused, and g^ew pale. Presently old John 
Seiz, the father of Simon, clad in complete 
mail, and looking jaded .and agitated, pre- 
sented himself before her, while the few ser- 
vants left in the castle crowded behind him. 
Her eyes met his, and with eager gaze and 
coiif|)ressed lips she motioned lym to speak. 

"The noble Ormonde lives, dear lady," 
answered the old man ; and there he paused. 

"But the battle is lost, John Seiz?" she 
said, apparently with calmness. Evasively he 
replied that his lord, in quick retreat upon 
Kilkenny, close pressed by the Desmond, had 
despatched him to bid his lady summon the 
town's people, that some of them might help 
to garrison the castle, and others hasten to join 
his army at Green's- bridge, a mile up the river, 
where he purposed making a last brave stand 
against the foe. 

"All shall be done," answered his lady; 
and thereupon despatched one domestic to the 
authorities of the town, over whom the house 
of Ormonde held despotic sway, and another 
to the tower, to ring the alarm. " John Seiz," 
she resumed, walking up and down the gallery, 
"however may betide this last struggle, I give 
way to no fears for the dear and precious life 
of the Ormonde ; be he a prisoner at the present 
moment, a Desmond hath never lived who dares 
to harm a hair of his head." 

"Hark, lady, to the noise which comes 
faintly down the river," said, to her sur- 
prise, Simon Seix, the half-fool, speaking seri- 
ously and steadily, as he gp-acelessly moved 
from a comer in which he had hitherto been 
standing unnoticed, though, perhaps, not with- 
out noticing all he saw and heard, and edging 
round by the wall, approached the end window 
of the gallery. 

" Ay, and so it does !*' ezclaimed his mis- 
tress, hurrying to the point of observation 
before him ; "and, for the nonce, Simon, well 
have you spoken.." 

She gained the open window. Quick as a 
flash her glance shot at once up the river to 
the bridge, and there fized itself. The October 
evening began to close in, sunless and heavy ; 



yet it was not so dark as to prevent her from 
distinguishing the general features of thingi 
at some distance. 

The faint shouting and uproar still came 
down the Nore; but nothing of moment as 
yet occurred upon the bridge. In a very short 
time, however, the tumult growing loader, she 
saw a large body of armed men pour over it in 
disorder ; some rallied at the country side of 
the bridge, some between its battlements, and 
some at its town side. The lady of Ormonde 
knew that these were her husband's men hotly 
pursued by the Desmond, and now preparing 
to make their last stand. Much time was not 
allowed to prepare them; nor did they long 
resist the fierce attack of their assailants. 

Old Seiz, watching her from the interior of 
the gallery, needed nothing but her action, 
and the expression of her countenance, to tell 
him the issue of the fray, and to impart to hit 
own bosom the successive emotions which agi- 
tated hers. 

" All is over, lady of Ormonde?" demanded 
Seiz. 

"It is, John," she answered; "onr bate 
hinds fly like the poor deer they are only fit 
to tend, scattered and wild, over the distant 
country." 

"Do the Desmonds pursue?" again asked 
the house-steward. 

" Gallantly !" replied the lady; "and all in 
a body — not a man stays on the bridge." 

" Then we have some pause, dear mittitM, 
since none of them hasten this way." 

" Ay, I grant you, if onr townsmen enter 
the castle in time. But where linger th^? 
false churls! Begone, thou, John Seiz, and 
assay to rouse their sluggish spirit 1 Bat no- 
hold an instant — it may — it may be to!" 
She interrnpted herself by speaking theae last 
words in a joyous, hopeful tone, aa alie agmla 
looked up the river. 

" The Ormondes, lady?" quertloned the oM 
man. 

" By Heaven ! I do believe it la, John Selx. 
Some five or seven mounted men haye parted 
from the confused body of ponaen and pur- 
sued beyond the bridge-— and now regain it — 
now spur fiercely over it — and one kee|« 
ahead of the others — and now I loae him and 
them as they tarn into tlie town. Qn!^ 
quick, John Seiz, and mount tlie Uuiei orcr 
the grand gate— thither th^ npeir, wlioever 
they be— quick, old man 1 I wait joa hcreL*' 

The house-steward did aa lie waa eommanded. 
Shortly after he had gained hk ]4ace ia tte 
turret seven horsemen galloped «p the aseoil 
from the near end ol the toiwn, kd bj o«t if 
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noble bearing. But as it was now deep twilight, 
and the riders kept their vizors down, he could 
not, at a first glance, tell whether they were 
friends or foes. Coming nearer, he descried a 
banner which they bore, and his heart beat 
with joy, for it was the banner of the Ormonde. 
To his challenge, as they drew rein before the 
gate, they gave the gladdening pass- word ; 
and he hastened from the turret to admit 
thenL 

Meanwhile his lady impatiently awaited his 
return to the gallery. Leaving the window, 
she threw herself into a seat, quickly arose, 
paced the gallery, stopped, listened, took her 
son's hand, and proceeded rapidly to the door. 

She had again heard the unbarring of the 
gate, and the lowering of the drawbridge. 
Now she distinguished hasty steps ascending 
through the castle to the gallery. A few paces 
from the door she stood still : a knight clad in 
full armour entered. In height and figure he 
resembled her husband; but his vizor was 
down. Upon that she fixed her eye. An 
instant of silence, when the knight, slowly 
raising his hand, put up his vizor — it was the 
Desmond! 

She did not scream or start, for her heart 
had misgiven her, and spared her a surprise 
which might have betrayed the heroic lady 
into some show of weakness which she would 
have scorned. 

" I know you, Desmond," she said, endea- 
vouring to look down his deep and fearful 
stare; "ay, and I knew you before you re- 
vealed yourself." 

" It is well, madam, that we can meet thus 
calmly, for it hits the fashion of the time, and 
the change of — " 

" Of what?" she interrupted, almost sternly ; 
"the change of what? what change? Think 
you, Desmond, that, for an hour's mishap, the 
first he ever knew from your hand, at least, 
the lord of Ormonde, or I, his wife, yield to 
you ? think you our spirit bends or snaps so 
soon? think you that the cowards who fled 
from you on yonder bridge are a tithe of the 
Ormonde's loyal vassals and fighting men? or, 
did he stand alone to-night, in his own wide 
lands, think you he has no other friends to 
take his part?" 

" What other friends?" asked Desmond. 

" Hark in your ear — true English friends ! 
ay, Desmond, and with one who loves the Or- 
monde to lead them on — with England's king 
to bid them on!" she continued, exultingly. 
" He lands to-day at Watcrford." 

"Hush!" cried Desmond, as he perceived 
that Simon, the natural, had drawn near them 



so cautiously, that his steps were not heard:. 
"Now, sirrah, do you dare to pry into the 
discourse of your lady and myself?" 

Simon humbly denied any such bold and 
sinful design ; and reproved and chidden, he 
withdrew, while Desmond went on with what 
he had to say. 

"Lady, 'tiB passing strange I should not 
have heard of this: but, let the king be at 
Waterford, I shall have loyal friends to wait 
on him there by day-dawn; you can have 
none—" 

" The Ormonde may think of having some 
there before day -dawn, Desmond." 

"Alack the day, lady!" said Desmond^ 
sighing. 

" Ha ! " she cried, receding from him, ' ' when 
you put on that seeming grief, there must be 
a black tale for me to hear, in good sooth f 
Speak, man! Have you passed your coward 
knife through his noble heart?" 

" The Omonde forced me to the field, lady^ 
in just defence of my bounds of lands: but I 
bore him no ill blood ; his life I never sought ; 
and, had I seen it threatened, would have 
saved it: but the last melte was fierce upon 
the bridge, and he fell ere I knew that — " 

"Dead! my Ormonde dead?" she cried,, 
clasping her hands, and fixing her eyes om 
Desmond. 

" I bore his banner to your gate ; please your 
to see it in the hall? Could he have drawn 
living breath when that was done?" 

"I think no," she answered; "and you 
have reached him, then? And now, Desmond, 
'tis in your mind that all looks clear for the 
fulfilling of an old oath." Stem despair waft 
in her tones as she uttered these words. 

" Sweet lady, pass we that worthless matter 
— an error of mere youth, and nought besides. 
— unless we add an outbreaking of passionate 
love, as pure and true as — " 

"Insolent fool as well as villain!" again 
interrupted the lady. "Where are you, boyf 
Come hither to my side, and hold fast by my 
hand — hither, hither! ha! as she turned, 
round, and looked towards the end of the now 
darkened apartment. " My child hath left the 
gallery — with his poor fool, too! and left it 
for what company ! — for what chances I Des- 
mond, I leave you to go seek him^-only aid* 
me in the task ; and promise not to part uft 
when I find my boy, and I will kneel down to* 
bless you. " 

Terrible fears of Desmond's designs beganr 
to press on her mind, and she scarce knew 
what she said. Her unwelcome visitor ear- 
nestly promised to do as she requested him ; 
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«nd they left the galleiy by different doors. 
Desmond hastened to the hall, where, taking 
Dickon Utlaw, his pcriU)nal attendant, aside, 
he said to him in a whisper — '* Dicken, if by 
some secret outlet the young spawn of the 
Ormonde hath evaded us, we nearly lose our 
present game. Search well the courts and 
outbuildings — " 

The calls and cries of the afflicted mother, 
echoing through the castle, interrupted his 
speech. She rushed into the hall, still uttering 
the name of her child. *' You have murdered 
him, too!" she exclaimed, wildly, stopping 
before Desmond. "Ay, you! even while we 
■spoke above, some devils in your service 
spirited him away. Give place ! " She darted 
past him, and left the hall, to engage in 
another search. 

Desmond followed clone in her steps to 
Teceive the child for himself when he should 
be found. His confidential follower explored 
■every hiding-place out of doors without suc- 
cess ; and then Dicken and some trusty com- 
rades mounted their horses to ride to the town, 
and through all the surrounding country. 

Some time before the lady of Ormonde 
missed them, Simon Seix, stealing on tiptoe 
to the nearest side-door, had carried the child 
•out of the gallery in his arms. By private and 
obscure passages, upon which, aa he whispered 
to his young charge, the Desmond's men would 
not have yet mounted guard, they gained 
nearly the same spot, under the window of the 
long gallery, where, some hours before, he had 
enacted to the little Lord Thomas the parts of 
battle-charger and of trumpeter. Here he put 
the boy on his feet, and stooping down groped 
upon the terra-plane of the wall. " My father 
showed me this more than once," said Simon ; 
and, while speaking, he contrived to loosen a 
small stone, and extract it from the surrounding 
•ones. A ring appeared : he tugged at it with 
all his might, and a square portion of the 
amooth, small flags moved, were displaced, and 
discovered narrow steps winding downwards 
through the thickness of the wall. 

" Now, noble son of the noble Ormonde, and 
most noble foster-brother of a bom-natural, 
remember all you promised me while we whis- 
pered together at the window over our heads," 
resumed Simon. "Here be the steps which 
will free us of the castle ; and, though dark, 
.still trust to my guidance, for the sake of your 
<dear lady-mother, and of your — " 

" I am not afraid, witless," interrupted the 
^hild; "take my hand, and lead me after 

Without another word Simon safely conveyed 



him to the bottom of the taming steps. Hem 
they stood in utter darkness, the misnamed 
fool groping with his two hands over the rough 
surface which temporarily opposed their farther 
progress. A joyful exclamation aeon told, 
however, that he had found what he soaght ; 
and the next moment a part of the wall (here 
but of a slight thickness), framed in iron, 
moved inward on hinges, and they aaw, 
through a low arched opening, only a few feet 
from them, the river, the sound of whose rapid 
dash they had heard as they descended. 

A mgged bank, broken by eddies, and inter- 
mpted by little coves of the river, sloped from 
the foundation of the wall into the Nore. Along 
this, his back tumed to John's bridge and the 
town, with his young foster-brother once more 
astride on his shoulders, Simon was soon harry- 
ing. The wall made an abrupt torn, striking 
off at right angles, inland: he tamed with it, 
and still pursued its course. 

" There is the paddock, truly ; but where it 
my lord's favourite horse for the chase?" bo 
said, after having made considerable way — 
"nay, I see him — and now for a hard ride, 
without saddle, and a guggaun bridle in 
hand." 

Some hay was piled in the paddock : from it 
he adroitly and quickly spun his suffgmtn — 
fastened it on the head of the fleet oonner — 
placed the child on the animal's back — vaulted 
up behind him — and a few minutes, over 
hedge and ditch, brought them to a highway. 

"For Waterford, Raymond!" cried Simon, 
shaking his hay bridle: "and we have need to 
see the end of the twenty-and-foar Irish milei 
in little more time than it will take to count 
them over ! " 

" 'Tis well to be a fool, ay, and a aleepy fool 
too, at times, Simon, else neither Raymond, 
nor his riders for him, would know the road so 
well," said the child. 

"There be tricks in all bom crafts, yoor 
little nobleness," replied Simon, "else bow 
would fools, or even wise men, win bread? In 
sooth, I deemed I might catch a needftil secret 
behind the arras, though I wot not of tbe read 
till I bethought me of treading Ugbtlj bnck 
from the window to hear what was said." 

It was night — but a moonlight one nhsi 
the hoofs of their coarser beat hollowlj along 
the banks of the Sair: they had nToided the 
town, and followed the widoilng of tbe lifw a 
little distance beyond it. Unpnetised as' 
his eyes to such a sight, Simon wat soon 
that a great many ships floated on tbe 
lit water ; that boats moved to and 
and that laige bodies of soldkn, destined §m 
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taking the field against the formidable yonng 
Irish chief, Arthur Mac Murchad O'Kavanah, 
were every moment landing. While he looked, 
a sentinel challenged him. He reined up 
his foaming horse, and answered by giving 
the name of the Lord Thomas of Ormonde, 
demanding at same time to see the king. 
The soldier scoffed at his request; and, as 
Simon insisted, his words grew rough and 
high. A group of noble- looking men, who, 
from a near elevation of the bank, had been 
watching the disembark ment, drew towards 
the spot ; and one, a knight, completely clad 
in splendid armour, advanced alone from the 
rest, saying, ''The Lord Thomas of Ormonde 
to have speech of the king? where bides this 
Lord Thomas, master mine?" 

" I am the Lord Thomas of Ormonde!" 
answered Simon's little charge, spiritedly, and 
as if in dudgeon that he had not been at once 
recognized. 

"Thou, gramercy, fair noble?" continued 
the knight, good-naturedly, as he touched 
his helmet. "And on what weighty matter 
wouldst thou parley with King Richard?" 

"An you leistd me to him, like a civil knight 
and good, Richard himself shall learn," replied 
the child. 

" Excellent well spoken," whispered Simon 
to his charge; "abide by that fashion of 
speccn. 

" By our lady, then, like civil knight and 
good, will I do my devoir by thee. Lord 
Thomas of Butler," resumed the knight, 
"little doubting that the king will give ready 
ear to thy errand, for passing well he affects 
one of thy name, the Lord James, Earl of 
Ormonde. " 

"Which noble earl is mine own father/' 
said the boy. 

The knight showed real interest at this in- 
telligence ; and commanding the horse which 
lK)re Simon and the child to be led after him, 
walked towards the town of Waterford. 

Half an hour afterwards, mounted on a fresh 
steed, and accompanied by their patron and a 
body of well-armed soldiers, our adventurers 
galloped back to Kilkenny. The knight had 
pressed their stay till morning; but Lord 
Thomas and Simon convinced him that for 
the sake of the lady of Ormonde this ought 
not to be. She required not only to have her 
son restored to her, but also to be protected 
against the Desmond, who, ere morning's 
dawn, might work her irremediable harm. 
Findinpr these reasons good, the friendly knight 
resolved to bear them company. 

Upon the road he arranged with Simon 



various plans of action ; and upon a particular 
point was wholly governed by the simpleton'^ 
advice. Simon said that there was but on» 
vassal of the Desmond in Kilkenny Castle^ 
who, after the tidings they had to communi- 
cate, would at all hazards attempt to spilf 
blood. " Then can ye not make free with hi» 
before I enter the castle-hall?" demanded the 
knight Simon demurred, but proposed an 
alternative. " We will make him drunk with 
wines till he sleeps soundly," said he; "and 
then, upon hearing my signal, a child may 
enter. " 

The knight assented, but added, "Suooes* 
still hangs upon the chance of the Desmond's, 
army not having yet marched from the field to> 
greet their lord in the Ormonde's fortress ; for,, 
though our liege comrades here may well suf- 
fice to master the knaves already within it» 
walls, they could not withstand thousands." 

Notwithstanding this, the party gj^ed nn- 
challenged the secret door through which 
Simon had escaped. All had dismounted, and, 
conducted by him, were now ushered stealthily 
into the castle; and their hopes grew high 
when it appeared that Desmond's army had 
not yet come forward. 

Simon entered the hall of the castle, leadings 
his foster-brother by the hand. By the light 
of a tripod, suspended from the arched roof, 
he saw his old father stretched on the tiled 
floor, mournfully supporting his head upon hi» 
hand, and guarded by a soldier. At the oak 
table sat Dicken Utlaw, the man whom Simon 
had meant when he spoke of the single follower 
of Desmond whose hand would be prompt to> 
shed the blood even of his liege king in defence 
of his lord, or in revenge of his discomfiture. 
A wine-cup and a flagon stood at the ruffian's- 
hand, by means of which he had already antici- 
pated, half-way, Simon's desig^is upon him. 

Utiaw's voice was high and angry as the 
two truants appeared before him; and, in fact, 
he was roundly expressing his wrath against 
them for the useless chase they had led him 
over all the neighbouring roads, and from 
which he had only lately returned So soon. 
as his eyes met theirs he started up, TotLting: 
forth commands to the armed man who stood 
guard over old Seix, to secure the door. 

"It does not need," answered the boy;: 
"we come hither to be your prisoners, good 
Dicken." 

" Ay, thou vagrant imp ! and whence come 
ye so suddenly, after all onr chase, as if ye 
grew out of the ground, or were blown in upon 
a wind?" asked Utlaw. 

" Perchance even as thou sayest we oomt^*^ 
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answered Simon, "for all this evening we have 
footed it merrily with the fays of Brandon 
Hill; and be patient now, sweet Dicken Utlaw/' 
as the bravo raised his sheathed sword, "and 
4)ut suffer us to enact for your pleasure one of 
tthe dances they taught us, and I will coax my 
father, the house-steward, to whisper thee in 
-what corner of the cellar thou mayest chance 
«on a magnum of such renowned wine as has 
scarce filled to-night the empty flagon at thy 
rhand." 

Dicken became somewhat quieted; and 
;growling an exhortation to the sentinel to 
guard all his prisoners well, strode off to avail 
himself of the ready instructions of old Seix. 
During his brief absence Simon studied the fea- 
'tures of the soldier who rested on his tall spear 
near the door, and drew comfort from their tran- 
quil and even benevolent expression. Utlaw re- 
turned to his seat at the oak table, called the 
wine good, and gulped it down rapidly: it was 
of great power, and well did Simon know the 
fact. But it also seemed capable of making 
him obliging, for he consented to see the fash- 
ion of the dance practised by the hill elves ; 
-3ind accordingly Simon, with a whisper to the 
<:hild, performed a vagary so grotesque that 
*the drunken savage laughed hoarsely in his 
«cup, and the guard smiled quietly at his post. 

Simon continued his frolics till the critical 
powers of Dicken began rapidly to desert him. 
Very soon afterwards he slept profoundly, 
snorting like the swine he was. Simon, now 
preparing for his most important feat, proposed 
that Lord Thomas should take a war-horse — 
namely, an old weapon at hand, and ride it 
about the hall to the notes of the trumpet. 
The boy was soon mounted, and Simon, taking 
up a useless scroll of parchment, and rolling it 
loosely, applied it to his mouth. 

Before he would blow his signal blast, how- 
ever, he glanced into the face of the sentinel, 
-and afterwards to the half-open door. The 
man was still smiling good-naturedly at the 
gambols of the little Lord Thomas ; and, in 
the gloom without Simon caught glimpses of 
armed men, one of whom presently entered, 
-unseen by the soldier, and bent watchfully 
H)ver the snoring Dicken. ' ' Now to the charge ! '* 
cried Simon, addressing his foster-brother ; and 
to the astonishment of the sentinel, of the 
'knight who had just stealthily come in (Simon's 
friend at Waterford), and of every one in the 
•castle, a perfect trumpet sound rang through 
the spacious building. 

Dicken sprang to his feet, half-conscious, 
and was instantly felled to the gronnd by a 
l>low of the knight's battle-axe. Old Seix 



arose, and seized his sword. Simon armed 
himself with the weapon upon which the child 
had been astride, and placed himself spiritedly, 
though grotesquely, before him. The sentinel 
guickly brought his spear to his hip, and stood 
upon the defensive, regarding the stranger 
knight (who wore his vizor down) with a threat- 
ening look ; but a second knight now gaining 
that person's side, rendered his hostility vain. 
Almost at the same moment an uproar and a 
clash was heard through the castle: presently 
the lady of Ormonde ran shrieking into the 
hall; and she shrieked wildly again, though 
not in the same cadence, as she caught up her 
child to her bosom. She was quickly followed 
by Desmond, now the prisoner of some of Simon's 
friends. The bold lord had fought desperately, 
and bled from his wounds, though the rage 
which was upon him did not allow him to 
think of them. 

"What treachery is this? and what vilUina 
be these?" he exclaimed as he came in ; " who 
calls himself chief here?" 

The knight who wore his vizor down raised 
his arm, and touched his breast in answer. 

" Then call thyself by such name no longer ! ** 
continued Desmond; and with that heaaddenly 
freed himself from his guards, snatched the 
sentinel's long spear, and aimed a thrust at 
the knight. 

"Traitor! stay thy hand!" exclaimed his 
antagonist, in a voice of high and dignified 
command; "thou knowest not what thoo 
doest, nor that indeed thy feudal iceptre is 
here broken in pieces. Look at me now!** 
he exposed his face. 

"Richard— the king!" faltered Desmond, 
dropping on his knee, as the lady of Ormonde 
and all in the hall knelt with him. 

JoHM and MiCHACL Bajtul 
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When Mazarvan the magician 

Journeyed westward through Catliajt 
Nothing heard he but the praises 

Of Badoura on his way. 

But the lessening rumour ended 
When he came to Khaledan : 

There the folk were talking only 
Of Prince Camaralniman, 

So it happens with the poeta; 

Every province hath its own; 
Camaraliaman is famous 

Where Badoora is unknown. 

Hanr W. 
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THE SQUIRE'S PEW. 

A slanting nj of erening light 

Shoots through the yellow pane, 
It makes the faded crimson bright, 

And gilds the fringe again ; 
The window's Gothic framework falls 
In oblique shadows on the walls. 
And since those trappings first were new 

How many a cloudless day, 
To rob the yelret of its hue, 

Hath come and passed away ! 
How many a setting sun hath made 
This curious lattice- work— of shade. 
Crumbled beneath the hillock green. 

The cunning hand must be. 
That carred this fretted door, I ween, 

Acorn and fleur-de-lis. 
And now the worm bath done her part 
In mimicking the chisel's ark 

In days of yore, as now we call. 

When the first James was king. 
The courtly knight from yonder hall 

Hither his train would bring; 
All seated round in order due. 
With broidered vest and buckled shoe. 
On damask cushions set in fringe. 

All reverently they knelt, 
Prayer-book with brasen hasp and hinge. 

In ancient English spelt. 
Each holding in a lily hand. 
Responsive at the priest's command. 

Kow streaming down the vaulted aisle 

The sunbeam long and lone. 
Illumes the characters awhile 

Of their insoription-stone, 
And there in marble hard and o<dd. 
The knight and all his train behold ! 
•Out-stretched together are express'd 



He and my lady fsir. 
With hands uplifted on the breail 

In attitude of prayer. 
Long risaged clad in armour he. 
With ruffled arms and bodice she, 
Set forth in order as they died. 

The numerous offspring bend. 
Together kneeling side by side, 

As if they did intend 
For past omissions to atone. 
By saying endless prayers in stooA. 



Those mellow days are past and dim« 

But generations new. 
In regular descent from him. 

Still fill the stately pew. 
And in the same succession go 
To occupy the vaults below. 
And now the polished modem sqtdre 

With all his train appear. 
Who duly to the hall repair, 

At season of the year. 
And fill the seat with belle and beau* 
As 'twas so nuuiy years ago. 
Perchance all thoughtless as they tread 

The hollow sounding floor 
Of that dark house of kindred dread, 

Which shall, as heretofore. 
In turn receive to silent rest 
Another and another guest. 
The plumed hearse, the servile train 

In all its wonted state, 
Shall wind along the village lane, 

And stop before the gate. 
Brought many a distant alley through 
To join the final rendezvous. 
And when this race is swept away. 

Each in their narrow beds, 
Still shall the mellow evening ray 

Shine gaily o'er their neads. 
While other faces, strange and new. 
Shall occupy the Squire's pew. 

Jawi Tatxml 
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Kow glory to the Lord of Hosts, from whom all glories are I 

And glory to our Sovereign Liege, King Henry of Navarre ! 

Now let there be the merry sound of music and of dance. 

Through thy corn-fields green, and sunny vines, O pleasant laud of Franoe I 

And thott, Rochelle, our own Roohelle, proud city of the waters. 

Again let rapture light the eyes of all thy mourning daughters. 

As thou wert constant in our ills, be joyous in our joy. 

For cold, and stiff, and still are they who wrought thy walls anney • 

Hurrah ! hurrah ! a single field hath tom'd the chance of war, 

Hurrah ! hurrah ! for Ivry, and Henry of Navarre. 



ISO BATTLE-HYMN OF THE LEAGUE. 

O I how our heartg were beating, when, at the dawn of daj. 
We law the army of the League drawn out in long array; 
With all its pricgt-led citizens, and all its rebel peers. 
And Appenzers stout infantry, and Egmont's Flemish spean. 
There rode the brood of false Lorraine, the curses of our landl 
And dark Mayenne was in the midst, a truncheon in his hands 
And, as we looked on them, we thought of Seine's impurpled flood* 
And good Coligni's hoary hair all dabbled with his blood ; 
And we cried unto the living God, who rules the fate of war^ 
To fight for his own holy name, and Henry of Navarre. 

The King is come to marshal us, in all his armour dresi'd* 

And he has bound a snow-white plume upon his gallant ereiii 

He look'd upon his people, and a tear was in his eye ; 

He look'd upon the traitors, and his glance was stem and high. 

Right graciously he smiled on us, as rolled from wing to wing, 

Down all our line, a deafening shout, "God save our Lord the KingP 

"And if my standard-bearer fall, as fall full well he may. 

For never saw I promise yet of such a bloody fray. 

Press where ye see my white plume shine, amidst the ranks of wtiv 

And be your Oriflamme to-day the helmet of Navarre.'' 

Hurrah ! the foes are moving. Hark to the mingled din 

Of fife, and steed, and trump, and drum, and roaring culverin. 

The fiery Duke is pricking fast across Saint Andre's plain. 

With all the hireling chivalry of Guelders and Almayne. 

Now by the lips of those we love, fair gentlemen of Franca^ 

Charge for the golden lilies,— upon them with the lance. 

A thousand spurs are striking deep, a thousand spears in rest^ 

A thousand knights are pressing close behind the snow-white ereit; 

And in they burst, and on they rush'd, while, like a guiding star. 

Amidst the thickest carnage biased the helmet of Navarre. 

Now, God be praised, the day is ours. Mayenne hath tnm'd hii nilL 
D'Aumale hath cried for quarter. The Flemish Count is slain. 
Their ranks are breaking like thin clouds before a Biscay gale; 
The field is heap'd with bleeding steeds, and flags, and cloven maiL 
And then we thought on vengeance, and, all along our van, 
''Remember St. Bartholomew ! ** was pass'd from man to man. 
But out spake gentle Henry, "No Frenchman is my foe: 
Down, down, with every foreigner, but let your brethren go.** 
Oh ! was there ever such a knight, in friendship or in war, 
As our Sovereign Lord, King Henry, the soldier of Navarre! 

Ho ! maidens of Vienna ; ho I matrons of Lucerne; 

Weep, weep, and rend your hair for those who never shall reiiinu 

Ho ! Philip, send, for charity, thy Mexican pistoles. 

That Antwerp monks may sing a mass for thy poor spearmen's MNilfr 

Ho ! gallant nobles of the League, look that your arms be bright; 

Ho ! burghers of Saint Genevieve, keep watch and ward to-nlghi. 

For our God hath crush'd the tjrrant, our God hath rais'd the slaf% 

And mock'd the counsel of the wiae, and the valour of the bravvi 

Then glory to his Holy Name, from whom all glories are; 

And ^oiy to our Sovereign Lord, King Henry of Navarra. 
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THE PURLOINED LETTER. » 

[Bdgar Allan Poe, bom in Baltimore, Janaary, 1811 ; 
died in the Baltimore hospital, 7th October. 1849. The 
■tory of Poe's life is one of the saddeet. lioft an orphan 
at three yean of age, he was adopted by Mr. Allan of 
Baltimore, who educated him, and made many endea- 
vooTB to MYe him fh»m the ruin in which hit recklea 
habit* ultimately inToWed him. Gifted with oonaider- 
able genioa, which won for him many friendi who were 
anxious to help and to respect him, and who afforded 
him repeated opportunities to redeem his character, he 
had, unliappily, too little self control to oreroome the 
eril habits which he ftankly owned and despised. His 
tales of the Gold Buff (the Gold Beetle it is called in the 
English editions of his works) ; the Mwrien ta the Rue 
MoTfpu; the MytUry of Marie Roget; and the Pwr- 
Urined Letter, were receired with much ikTour. His 
poem of the Raven obtained for him remarkable popu- 
larity; but he was unable to deriTe much advantage 
firom the reputation he achicTed. He exhausted the 
patience of his fHends one after another, and at length 
died in an hospital ftom the effects of a oold caught 
during a drunken orgy. A writer in Fnuer't Magatmt 
says: "Foe's great power lay in writing tales, which 
rank in a class by themselres, and hare their character- 
istics strongly defined." Admiring his taleiit, we can 
only think of his career with the more regret] 

" Nil sapientiie odiosiiis acumine nimio." — Seksoa. 
" There is nothing more odious in knowledge than too 
much acutenees." 

At Paris, ju8t after dark one gusty eyening 
in the autumn of 18 — , I wa« ei^oying the two- 
fold luxury of meditation and a meerschaum, 
in company with my friend C. Augnste Dupin, 
in his little back library, or book-closet, au 
iroisiHne, No. 83, Hue Dundt, Faubourg St. 
Oermahi. For one hour at least we had main- 
tained a profound silence ; while each, to any 
casual observer, might have seemed intently 
and exclusively occupied with the curling eddies 
of smoke that oppressed the atmosphere of the 
chamber. For myself, however, I was mentally 
discussing certain topics which had formed 
matter for conversation between ns at an earlier 
period of the evening — I mean the affair of the 
Rue Morgue, and the mystery attending the 
murder of Marie Roget. 1 looked upon it, 
therefore, as something of a coincidence when 
the door of onr apartment was thrown open 
and admitted our old aoquaintance, Monsieur 
O , the prefect of the Parisian police. 

We gave him a hearty welcome ; for there 
was nearly half as much of the entertaining as 
of the contemptible about the man, and we had 
not seen him for several years. We had been 

' From TiUei of Myeterpf ImaffinatUm, and Humour, 
By Edgar Allan Poe. New York : WiddlKon. 



sitting in the dark, and Dupin now arose for 
the purpose of lighting a lamp, but sat down 
again without doing so, upon Q. 's saying tha^ 
he had called to consult us, or rather to ask 
the opinion of my friend about some official 
business which had occasioned a great deal of 
trouble. 

" If it is any point requiring reflection,'* ob- 
served Dupin, as he forebore to enkindle the 
wick, "we shall examine it to better purpose 
in the dark." 

" That is another of your odd notions," said 
the prefect, who had a fashion of calling every- 
thing "odd" that was beyond his comprehen- 
sion, and thus lived amid an absolute legion 
of "oddities." 

" Very true," said Dupin, as he supplied hit 
visitor with a pipe, and rolled towards him a 
comfortable chair. 

"And what is the difficulty now?" I asked. 
"Nothing more in the assassination way, I 
hope?" 

" Oh no ; nothing of that nature. The fact 
is, the business is very simple indeed, and I 
make no doubt that we can manage it suffi- 
ciently well ourselves; but then I thought 
Dupin would like to hear the details of it, 
because it is so excessively odd. " 

"Simple and odd," said Dupin. 

"Why, yes; and not exactly that, either. 
The fact is, we have all been a good deal 
puzzled because the affair is so simple, and yet 
baffles us altogether. " 

" Perhaps it is the very simplicity of the 
thing which pnts you at fault/' said my 
friend. 

" What nonsense you do talk 1" replied the 
prefect, laughing heartily. 

" Perhape the mystery is a little too plain," 
said Dupin. 

" Oh, good heavens ! who ever heard of such 
an idea?" 

"A Uttle too self-evident." 

"Halhalha!~ha!ha!ha!— hoiholho!" 
roared our visitor, profoundly amused. " Oh, 
Dupin, yon will be the death of me yet" 

"And what, after all, is the matter od 
hand?" I asked. 

" Why, I will tell you," replied the prefect, 
as he gave a long, steady, and contemplative 
puff*, and settled himself in his chair. " I will 
tell you in a few words ; but, before I begin, 
let me caution you that this is an affiur de- 
manding the greatest secrecy, and that I 
should most probably lose the position I now 
hold were it known that I confided it to any 
one." 

" Proceed/' aaid I. 
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** Or not," said Bapin. 

" Well, then. I have received personal in- 
/onnation, from a very high quarter, that a 
certain document of the laat importance has 
been purloined from the royal apartments. 
The individual who purloined it is known; 
this beyond a doubt ; he was seen to take it. 
It is known, abio, that it still remains in his 
possesHion. " 

" How is this known?" asked Dupin. 

" It is clearly inferred," replied the prefect, 
"from the nature of the document, and from 
the non-appearance of certain results which 
would at once arine from itK passing out of the 
robl>cr's {XMSCsriion ; that is to say, from his 
employing it as ho must design in the end to 
employ it." 

" I)e a little more explicit," I said. 

" Well, 1 may venture so far as to say that 
the paper gives its holder a certain power in a 
certain quarter where such power is immensely 
valuable." The prefect was fond of the cant of 
■iliplomacy. 

"Still I do not quite understand," said 
Dupin. 

"No? Well. The disclosure of the docu- 
ment to a third person, who shall be nameless, 
would bring in question the honour of a per- 
sonage of most exalted station ; and this fact 
gives the holder of the document an ascendency 
over the illustrious personage whose honour and 
peace arc so jeopardized." 

*• But thisascendency," I interposed, "would 
depend upon the robber's knowledge of the 
loser's knowledge of the robber. Who would 
dare" — 

"The thief." said O.. "is the minister 

I) , who dares all things, those unbecoming 

as well as those becoming a man. The method 
of the theft was not less ingenious than bold. 
The document in question — a letter, to be 
frank — had been received by the personage 
rv>bbed while alone in the royal boudoir. 
During its perusal she was suddenly interrupted 
by the entrance of the other exalted personage, 
from whom especially it was her wish to con- 
\val it. After a hurried and vain endeavour to 
thrust it in a drawer, she was forced to place 
it. open as it was. upon a table. The address, 
however, was uppermost, and. the contents 
thus unexposed, the letter escaped notice. At 

this juncture enter* the minister D . His 

lynx eye immediately pereeives the paper, re- 
cvHmizes the handwriting of the address, ob- 
sen>-es the confusion of the personage addressed, 
and fathoms her secret. After some business 
transactions, hurried throueh in his ordinarv 
manner, he produces a letter somewhat similar 



to the one in question, opens it, pretends t« 
read it, and then places it in elose joztaposi* 
tion to the other. Again he convenes for some 
fifteen minutes upon the public affiuis. At 
length, in taking leave, he takes also from the 
table the letter to which he had no claim. Its 
rightful owner saw, but, of course, dared not 
call attention to the act, in the preaenoe of the 
third personage, who stood at her elbow. The 
minister decamped, leaving his own letter — 
one of no importance — upon the table." 

"Here, then," said Dupin to me, "yoa 
have precisely what you demand to make the 
ascendency complete — the robber's knowledge 
of the loser s knowledge of the robber.*' 

" Yes," replied the prefect ; "and the power 
thus attained has, for some months past, been 
wielded, for political purposes, to a very dan- 
gerous extent The personage robbed is mon 
thoroughly convinced every day of the neeei- 
sity of reclaiming her letter. But this, of 
(course, cannot be done openly. In fine, 
driven to despair, she has committed tbs 
matter to me." 

" Than whom," said Dupin, amid a perfect 
whirlwind of smoke, "no moresagacioos afent 
could, I suppose, be desired, or even ima- 
gined." 

" You flatter me," replied the prefect; "bat 
it is possible that some such opinion may haw 
been entertained." 

" It is clear," said I, "as yoo obserre, that 
the letter is still in poss ess ion of the minif^er, 
since it is this possession, and not any employ* 
ment of the letter, which bestows the povtr. 
With the employment the power departs. " 

"True," said* O.: "and npon this coavic- 
tion I proceeded. My first care was to maks 
thorough search of the minister's hotel; and 
here my chief embarrassment lay in the neees- 
sity of searching without his knowledge. Be- 
yond all things, I have been warned of 0» 
danger which would resnlt from giring him 
reason to suspect our design." 

" But," said I, "yon are <|niie am/oM tM 
these investigations. The Par^un poUee have 
done this thing often before.** 

" yes : and for tkU reason I did not dt- 
spair. The habits of the minislcr gave mtt, tm^ 
a great advantage. He la freqacntlj alaaa 
from home all night His Krranta are by ae 
means nnmeriNUL They sleqi al a diilaafli 
from xhtir master's^Mtitment, and being cU^ 
Xeapolitans, are readily made drank. I have 
keys, as yon know, with iriuck I can epen hj 
chamber or cabinet in PtoiL ForthreeBsnAs 
a night has not pasifid dnriag tha ^mMm part 
of which I have not been 
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in ransacking the D Hotel. My honour 

is intereflted, and, to mention a gretX secret, 
the reward is enormous. So I did not abandon 
the search until I had become fully satisfied 
that the thief is a more astute man than 
myself. I fancy that I have investigated every 
nook and comer of the premises in which it is 
possible that the paper can be concealed." 

" But is it not possible/' I suggested, "that 
although the letter may be in possession of the 
minister, as it unquestionably is, he may have 
concealed it elsewhere than upon his own 
premises?" 

" This is barely possible, "said Dupin. " The 
present peculiar condition of affairs at court, 
and especially of those intrigues in which 

D is known to be involved, would render 

the instant availability of the document — its 
susceptibility of being produced at a moment's 
notice — a point of nearly equal importance 
with its possession. " 

''Its susceptibility of being produced?" said I. 

" That is to say, of being deatroyedf* said 
Dupin. 

'* True," I observed; "the paper is clearly, 
then, upon the premises. As for its being 
upon the person of the minister, we may con- 
aider that as out of the question." 

"Entirely," said the prefect. "He has 
been twice waylaid, as if by footpads, and 
his person rigorously searched under my own 
inspection." 

" You might have spared yourself this trou- 
ble," said Dupin. " D , I presume, is not 

altogether a fool, and, if not, must have antici- 
pated these waylayings as a matter of course." 

"Not altogether a fool," said G. ; "but 
then he's a poet, which I take to be only one 
remove from a fool." 

"True," said Dupin, after a long and 
thoughtful whifT from his meerschaum, "al- 
though I have been guilty of certain doggrel 
myself." 

"Suppose you detail," said I, "the parti- 
culars of your search." 

"Why, the fact is, we took our time, and we 
searched evtrywhere. I have had long experi- 
ence in these affairs. I took the entire build- 
ing, room by room, devoting the nights of a 
whole week to each. We examined, first, the 
furniture of each apartment. We opened every 
possible drawer ; and I presume you know that, 
to a properly trained police agent, such a thing 
as a tecrtt drawer is impossible. Any man is 
a dolt who permits a 'secret' drawer to escape 
him in a search of this kind. The thing is 90 
plain. There is a certain amount of bulk — ^f 
^wce — to be accounted for in every cabinet. 



Then we have accurate rules. The fiftieth part 
of a line could not escape us. After the cabinets 
we took the chairs. The cushions we probed wi(h 
the fine long needles you have seen me employ. 
From the tables we removed the tops." 

" Why so?" 

"Sometimes the top of a table, or other 
similarly arranged piece of furniture, is re- 
moved by the person wishing to conceal an 
article ; then the leg is excavated, the article 
deposited within the cavity, and the top re- 
placed. The bottoms and tops of bed-posts are 
employed in the same way." 

"But could not the cavity be detected by 
sounding?" I asked. 

"By no means, if, when the article is de- 
posited, a sufficient wadding of cotton be 
placed around it. Besides, in our case we 
were obliged to proceed without noise." 

"But you could not have removed — you 
could not have taken to pieces ciU articles of 
furniture in which it would have been possible 
to make a deposit in the manner you mention. 
A letter may be compressed into a thin spiral 
roll, not differing much in shape or bulk from 
a large knitting-needle, and in this form it 
might be inserted into the rung of a chair, for 
example. You did not take to pieces all the 
chairs?" 

" Certainly not ; but we did better — we ex- 
amined the rungs of every chair in the hotel, 
and, indeed, the jointings of every description 
of furniture by the aid of a most powerful 
microscope. Had there been any traces of 
recent disturbance, we should not have failed 
to detect it instantly. A single gnXu of gimlet- 
dust, for example, would have been as obvious 
as an apple. Any disturbance in the gluing 
— any unusual gaping in the joints — would 
have sufficed to insure detection. " 

" I presume you looked to the mirrors, 
between the boards and the plates, and you 
probed the beds and the bed-clothes, as well as 
the curtains and carpets." 

"That, of course; and when we had abso- 
lutely completed every particle of the furniture 
in this way, then we examined the house itself. 
We divided its entire surface into compartments, 
which we numbered, so that none might be 
missed ; then we scrutinized each individual 
square inch throughout the premises, including 
the two houses immediately acyoining, with 
the microscope, as before." 

"The two houses acyoining!" I exclaimed, 
"you must have had a great deal of trouble." 

"We had; but the reward offered is pro- 
digious." 

" You include the yrati7ic20 about the houses?" 
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"All the grounds are paved with brick. 
They gave us comparatively little trouble. 
We examined the moss between the bricks, and 
found it undisturbed." 

"You looked among D 's papers, of 

eonrse, and into the books of the library'?" 

"Certainly; we opened every package and 
parcel ; we not only opened every book, but 
we turned over every leaf in each volume, not 
contenting ourselves with a mere shake, ac- 
cording to the fashion of some of our police- 
officers. We also measured the thickness of 
every book-cof^r, with the most accurate ad- 
measurement, and applied to each the most 
jealouK scrutiny of the microsco|>e. Had any 
of the bindings been recently meddled with it 
would have been utterly impossible that the 
fact should have escaped observation. Some 
five or six volumes, just from the hands of the 
binder, we carefully probed, longitudinally, 
with the needles." 

" You explored the floors beneath the car- 
pets?" 

" Dcyond doubt. We removed every carpet, 
and examined the boards with the microscope." 

" And the paper on the walls?" 

"Yes." 

" You looked into the cellars?" 

"We did." 

"Then," I said, "you have been making a 
miscalculation, and the letter is noi upon the 
premises, as you suppose." 

" I fear you are right there," said the pre- 
fect. "And now, Dupin, wliat would you ad- 
vise me to do?" 

"To make a thorough research of the pre- 
mises." 

* ' That is absolutely needless," replied G . 

" I am not more sure that I breathe than I 
am that the letter is not at the hotel." 

" I have no better advice to give yon," said 
Dupin. "You have, of course, an accurate 
description of the letter?" 

" Oh yes!" and here the prefect, producing 
a memorandum-book, proceeded to read aloud 
a minute account of the internal, and espe- 
cially of the external, appearance of the missing 
document. Soon after finishing the perusal of 
this description, he took his departure, more 
entirely depressed in spirits than I had ever 
known the good gentleman before. 

In about a month afterwards he paid us 
another visit, and found us occupied very nearly 
as before. He took a pipe and a chair, and 
entered into some ordinary conversation. At 
length I said: — 

" Well, but G , what of the purloined 

letter? I presume you have at last made up 
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your mind that there is no such thing as orw- 
reaching the minister?" 

"Confound him, say I — yes; I made the 
re-examination, however, as Dupin suggested ; 
but it was all labour lost, as I knew it would 
be." 

" How much was the reward offered, did you 
say?" asked Dupin. 

"Why, a very great deal — a very liberal 
reward — I don't like to say how much, pre- 
cisely; but one thing I will say, that I wouldn't 
mind giving my individual cheque for 60,000 
francs to any one who could obtain me thai 
letter. The fact is, it is becoming of more and 
more importance every day ; and the reward 
has been lately doubled. If it were trebled, 
however, I could do no more than I have 
done." 

"Why, yes," said Dupin, drawlingly, be- 
tween the whiffis of his meerschaum, " I really 

— think, G , you have not exerted yoanelf 

— to the utmost in this matter. You inl|^t — 
do a little more, I think, eh?" 

" How? in what way?" 

" Why — puff, puff— you might — puff, puff 
— employ counsel in the matter, eh? — paff» 
puff, puff. Do you remember the story they 
tellof Abemethy?" 

" No ; hang Abemethy I' 

" To be sure ! hang him and welcome. Bnt» 
once u()on a time, a certain rich miser oonoeiTed 
the design ofspunging upon this Abemethy for 
a medical opinion. Getting np, for thla pur- 
pose, an ordinary conversation in a private 
company, he insinuated hit case to the phy* 
sician as that of an imaginary individual. 

"'We will suppose,' said the miier, 'thai 
his symptoms arc such and such ; now, doetor, 
what would you have directed him to take?* 

"'Take! said Abemethy, 'why, take md- 
vice, to be sure."* 

"But," said the prefect, a little diMin* 
posed, " / am perfectly willing to take adTiea, 
and to pay for it I would nally give 60,000 
francs to any one who would aid me in tht 
matter." • 

" In that case,** replied Dupin, opening a 
drawer, and producing a eheqne-boo^, "you 
may as well fill me up a cheque for the amount 
mentioned. When you have aigned it, I will 
hand you the letter." 

I was astounded. The prefect appeand ab- 
solutely thunderstricken. For aome minutes 
he remained speechlem and motionlem, look- 
ing incredulooaly at my IHtnd witli open 
mouth, and eyes that aeanod itniting flm 
their sockets ; then, apparently le c ofering liiB- 
I self in some measure, be aeiied npen» andalUr 
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«eTeral pauses and yacant stares, finally filled 
up and signed a cheque for 50,000 ^ncs, and 
handed it across the table to Dupin. The latter 
examined it carefully and deposited it in his 
pocket-book; then, unlocking an escritoire, 
took thence a letter and gave it to the prefect. 
This functionary grasped it in a perfect agony 
of joy, opened it with a trembling hand, cast 
a rapid glance at its contents, and then, 
scrambling and struggling to the door, rushed 
at length unceremoniously from the room and 
from the house, without having uttered a 
syllable since Dupin had requested him to fill 
up the cheque. 

When he had gone my friend entered into 
some explanations. 

"The Parisian police," he said, "are ex- 
ceedingly able in their way. They are perse- 
yering, ingenious, cunning, and thoroughly 
yersed in the knowledge which their duties 

seem chiefly to demand. Thus, when 

detailed to us his mode of searching the pre- 
mises at the Hotel D , I felt entire confid- 
ence in his haying made a satisfactory inyesti- 
gation, so far as his labours extended." 

'' So far as his labours extended?" said I. 

** Yes," said Dupin. " The measures adopted 
were not only the best of their kind, but carried 
out to absolute perfection. Had the letter been 
deposited within the range of their search, these 
fellows would, beyond a question, have found 

. 

I merely laughed ; but he seemed quite 
serious in all that he said. 

" The measures, then," he continued, "were 
good in their kind, and well executed ; their 
defect lay in their being inapplicable to the 
case and to the man. A certain set of highly 
ingenious resources are, with the prefect, a sort 
of Ph>crustean bed, to which he forcibly adapts 
his designs. But he perpetually errs by being 
too deep or too shallow for the matter in hand; 
and many a school-boy is a better reasoner than 
he. I knew one about eight years of age, whose 
success at guessing in the game of * Even and 
Odd ' attracted universal admiration. Thisgame 
is simple, and is played with marbles. One 
player holds in his hand a number of these 
toyv, and demands of another whether that 
number is even or odd. If the g^ess is right, 
the guesser wins one ; if wrong, he loses one. 
The boy to whom I allude won all the marbles 
of the school. Of course he had some principle 
of guessing ; and this lay in mere observation 
and admeasurement of the astuteness of his op- 
ponents. For example, an arrant simpleton is 
bis opponent, and, holding up his closed hand, 
asks, ' Are they even or odd?' Our school -boy 



replies 'Odd,' and loses; but upon the second 
trial he wins, for he then says to himself, 
' The simpleton had them even upon the first 
trial, and his amount of cunning is just suffi- 
cient to make him have them odd upon the 
second ; I will therefore guess odd:' he guesses 
odd, and wins. Now, with a simpleton a de- 
gree above the first, he would have reasoned 
thus: — 'This fellow finds that in the first 
instance I guessed odd, and, in the second, he 
will propose to himself, upon the first impulse, 
a simple variation from even to odd, as did the 
first simpleton; but then a second thought 
will suggest that this is too simple a variation, 
and finally he will decide upon putting it even 
as before. I will therefore guess even:' he 
guesses even, and wins. Now this mode of 
reasoning in the school-boy, whom his fellows 
termed 'lucky,' what, in its last analysis, is 
it?" 

" It is merely," I said, "an identification of 
the reasoner's intellect with that of his op- 
ponent." 

" It is," said Dupin; "and, upon inquiring 
of the boy by what means he effected the 
thorough identification in which his success 
consisted, I received answer as follows: — 
'When I wish to find out how wise, or how 
stupid, or how good, or how wicked is any one, 
or what are his thoughts at the moment, I 
fashion the expression of my face, as accurately 
as possible, in accordance with the expression 
of his, and then wait to see what thoughts or 
sentiments arise in my mind or heart, as if 
to match or correspond with the expression.' 
This response of the school-boy lies at the 
bottom of all the spurious profundity which 
has been attributed to Rochefoucault, to La 
Bougive, to Machiavelli, and to Campanella." 

"And the identification," I said, "of the 
reasoner's intellect with that of his opponent 
depends, if I understand you aright, upon the 
accuracy with which the opponent's intellect is 
admeasured." 

"For its practical value it depends upon 
this," replied Dupin; "and the prefect and 
his cohort fail so frequently, first, by default 
of this identification, and, secondly, by ill-ad- 
measurement, or rather through non-admea- 
surement, of the intellect with which they are 
engaged. They consider only their own ideas 
of ingenuity ; and, in searching for anything 
hidden, advert only to the modes in which 
they would have hidden it. They are right in 
this much — that their own ingenuity is a 
faithful representative of that of the mass; 
but when the cunning of the individual felon 
is diverse in character from their own, the 
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feloD foils them, of course. This always hap- 
pens when it is above their own, and very usu- 
ally when it is below. They have no variation 
of principle in their investigation ; at best, 
when urged by some unusual emergency — by 
some extraordinary reward — they extend or 
exaggerate their old modes ot practice without 
touching their principles. What, for example, 

fn this cane of D , has been done to vary 

the principle of action? What is all this bor- 
ing, and probing, and sounding, and scrutiniz- 
ing with the microscope, and dividing the sur- 
face of the building into registered square 
inches — what is it all but an exaggeration of 
the application of the one principle or set of 
principles of search, which are based upon the 
one set of notions regarding human ingenuity, 
to which the prefect, in the long routine of his 
<luty, has been accustomed ? Do you not sec he 
has taken it for granted that all men proceed 
to conceal a letter — not exactly in a gimlet- 
hole bored in a chair- leg, but, at least, in some 
out-of-the-way hole or comer suggested by the 
same tenor of thought which would urge a man 
to secrete a letter in a gimlet-hole bored in a 
chair- leg? And do you not see also that such 
recherches nooks for concealment are adapted 
only for ordinary occasions, and would be 
adopted only by ordinar}' intellects; for, in 
all cases of concealment, a disposal of the 
article concealed — a disposal of it in this re- 
cherche manner is, in the very first instance, 
presumable and presumed ; and thus its dis- 
covery depends not at all ui>on the acumen, 
but altogether upon the mere care, patience, 
and determination of the seekers ; and where 
the case is of importance — or, what amounts 
to the same thing in the policial eyes, when the 
reward is of magnitude — the qualities in ques- 
tion have nether been known to fail. You will 
now understand what I meant in suggesting 
that, had the purloined letter been hidden 
anywhere within the limits of the prefect's 
examination — in other words, had the prin- 
ciple of its concealment been comprehended 
within the principles of the prefect, its dis- 
covery would have been a matter altogether 
beyond question. This functionary, however, 
has been thoroughly mystified ; and the remote 
source of his defeat lies in the supposition that 
the minister is a fool because he has acquired 
renown as a poet. All fools are poets — this the 
prefect /<?ffo; and he is merely guilty of a non 
(listribiUio medii in thence inferring that all 
poets arc fools. '* 

*'But is this really the poet?" I asked. 
"There are two brothers, I know; and both 
have attained reputation in letters. The min- 



ister, I believe, has written learnedly on th» 
differential calculoa. He is a mathematicijuii, 
and no poet" 

" You are mistaken ; I know him well ; he 
is both. As poet and mathematician he would 
reason well ; as mere mathematician he could 
not have reasoned at all, and thns would have 
been at the mercy of the prefect. " 

" You surprise me," I said, "by theiie opin- 
ions, which have been contradicted by the 
voice of the world. You do not mean to set at 
naught the well-digested idea of centuries. 
The mathematical reason has long been re- 
garded as the reason par excellence" 

'* * Ilyad jHiriir/*' replied Dupin, qaoUng 
from Chamfort, "'que Unite idie publifpie, 
taute com^ntion re^ie, est une 90tii»e, car eile a 
convenue au plus grand nombre.* The mathe- 
maticians, I g^nt you, have done their bent 
to promulgate the popular error to which yoa 
allude, and which is none the letw an error for 
its promulgation as truth. With an art worthy 
a better cause, for example, they hare inainn- 
ated the term 'analysis' into application to 
algebra. The French are the originatom of 
this particular deception ; but if a term in of 
any importance — if words derive any valne 
from applicability — then 'analyaii' eonTeyi 
'algebra' about as much as in Latin 'mn- 
bitua' implies 'ambition,' *religio* 'religloo/ 
or *liomines lianesti/ a set of kammrabU 
men. " 

" You have a quarrel on hand, I see,** said 
I, "with some of the algebraists of Paris ; bat 
proceed." 

" I mean to say," continued Dapin, "that if 
the minister had been no more than a matbema* 
tician, the prefect would have been under no ne- 
cessity of giving me this cheque. I knew him, 
however, as both mathematician and poet, and 
my measures were adapted to his eaparity, 
with reference to the circnmstanees by which 
he was surrounded. I knew him, howeter, as 
a courtier, too, and as a bold imtrigmamL 
Such a man, I considered, could not fail to be 
aware of the ordinary policial modes of aciion. 
He could not have failed to anticipate — and 
events have proved that he did not fail to an- 
ticipate — the waylayings to which he was snb- 
jected. He must have foreseen, I reflected, lbs 
secret investigations of his pTNnisea. Hit fre- 
quent absences from home at night, which 
were hailed by the prefect as certaia aids to 
his success, I regarded only aa rmteB, to alVM 
opportunity for thorough search to tlie poUee, 
and thus the sooner to impress them witb the 

conviction to which , in Utt, did fiHily 

I arrive — the conviction thai the letter was nil 
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upon the premiBes. I felt also that the whole 
train of thought, which I was at some pains in 
detailing to you just now, concerning the in- 
variable principle of policial action in searches 
for articles concealed — I felt that this whole 
train of thought would necessarily pass through 
the mind of the minister. It would impera- 
tively lead him to despise all the ordinary 
noohs of concealment. He could not, I re- 
flected, be so weak as not to see that the most 
intricate and remote recess of his hotel would 
be as open as his commonest closets to the 
eyes, to the probes, to the gimlets, and to the 
microscopes of the prefect. I saw, in fine, 
that he would be driven, as a matter of course, 
to Bimpllcity, if not deliberately induced to it 
as a matter of choice. You will remember, 
perhaps, how desperately the prefect laughed 
when I suggested, upon our first interview, 
that it was just possible this mystery troubled 
him so much on account of its being so very 
self-evident." 

'* Yes," said I, " I remember his merriment 
well. I really thought he would have fallen 
into convulsions." 

"The material world," continued Dupin, 
"abounds with very strict analogies to the im- 
material ; and thus some colour of truth has 
been given to the rhetorical dogma, that meta- 
phor or simile may be made to strengthen an 
argument as well as to embellish a description. 
The principle of the via ineriuE, for example, 
seems to be identical in physics and meta- 
physics. It is not more. true in the former 
that a large body is with more difficulty set in 
motion than a smaller one, and that its subse- 
quent momentum is commensurate with this 
difficulty, than it is in the latter, that intellects 
of the vaster capacity, while more forcible, 
more constant, and more eventful in their 
movements than those of inferior grade, are 
yet the less readily moved, and more embar- 
rassed and full of hesitation in the first few 
steps of their progress. Again : have you ever 
noticed which of the street sig^is, over the 
shop-doors, are the most attractive of atten- 
tion?' 

" I have never given the matter a thought,*' 
I said. 

" There is a game of puzzles," he resumed, 
"which is played upon a map. One party 
playing requires another to find a given word 
— the name of town, river, state, or empire — 
any word, in short, upon the motley and per- 
plexed surface of the chart A novice in the 
game generally seeks to embarrass his oppon- 
ents by giving them the most minutely lettered 
names; but the adept selects such words as 



stretch, in large characters, from one end of 
the chart to the other. These, like the over- 
largely lettered signs and placards of the street, 
escape observation by dint of being excessively 
obvious; and here the physical oversight is 
precisely analogous with the moral inapprehen- 
sion by which the intellect suffers to pass un- 
noticed those considerations which are too ob- 
trusively and too palpably self-evident But 
this is a point, it appears, somewhat above or 
beneath the understanding of the prefect He 
never once thought it probable, or possible, 
that the minister had deposited the letter im- 
mediately beneath the nose of the whole world 
by way of best preventing any portion of that 
world from perceiving it." 

" But the more I reflected upon the dar- 
ing, dashing, and discriminating ingenuity of 
D— — ; upon the fact that the document must 
have always been at hand, if he intended to use 
it to good purpose ; and upon the decisive evid- 
ence, obtained by the prefect, that it was not 
hidden within the limits of that dignitary's 
ordinary search — the more satisfied I became 
that, to conceal this letter, the minister had 
resorted to the comprehensive and sagacious ex- 
pedient of not attempting to conceal it at all. 

" Full of these ideas, I prepared myself with 
a pair of green spectacles, and called one fine 
morning, quite by accident, at the ministerial 

hotel. I found D at home, yawning, 

lounging, and dawdling, as usual, and pretend- 
ing to be in the last extremity of ennui. He is, 
perhaps, the most really energetic human being 
now alive — but that is only when nobody sees 
him. 

" To be even with him, I complained of my 
weak eyes, and lamented the necessity of the 
spectacles, under cover of which I cautiously 
and thoroughly surveyed the whole apartment, 
while seemingly intent only upon the conversa- 
tion of my host 

" I paid especial attention to a large writing- 
table near which he sat, and upon which lay 
eonfusedly some miscellaneous letters and other 
papers, with one or two musical instruments, 
and a few books. Here, however, after a long 
and very deliberate scrutiny, I saw nothing to 
excite particular suspicion. 

" At length my eyes, in going the circuit of 
the room, fell upon a trumpery filagree card- 
rack of pasteboard that hung dangling by a 
dirty blue ribbon from a little brass knob just 
beneath the middle of the mantelpiece. In 
this rack, which had three or four compart- 
ments, were five or six visiting cards and a 
solitary letter. This last was much soiled and 
crumpled. It was torn nearly in two, acroii 
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the middle, eh if a design, in the first instance, 
to tear it entirely up as worthless, had been 
aUere<l, or stayed in the second. It had a 

large black seal, bearing the D cipher 

vf,ry conspicuously, and was addressed, in a 
diminutive female hand, to D , the min- 
ister himself. It was thrust carelessly, and 
eren, as it seemed, contemptuously, into one 
of the uppermost divisions of the rack. 

" No sooner had I glanced at this letter than 
I concluded it to be that of which I was in 
search. To l>e sure it was, to all appearance, 
radically different from the one of which the 
prefect had road us so minute a description. 
Here the seal was large and black, with the 

I) cipher; there it was small and red, 

with the ducal arms of the S family. 

Here, the address to the minister was diminu- 
tive and feminine ; there the superscription, to 
a certain royal personage, was markedly bold 
and decide<l ; the size alone formc<l a point of 
(•<)rres|)ondcnce. liut, then, the radicalness of 
thcMO diflferonces, which was excessive ; the 
dirt; the soilcil and torn condition of the 
paper ; so inconsiHtunt with the true methodical 

liabits of 1) , and so suggestive of a design 

to delude the lieholdcr into an idea of the 
worthlcMsncHS of the document; these things, 
togetlier witli the hy{>er-ol)trusivo situation of 
this d(M'umeiit, full in the view of every visitor, 
and thus exactly in accordance with the con- 
clusions to which 1 had previously arrive<l — 
thime things. I say, were strongly corroborative 
of Hiiripicioa. in one who came with the inten- 
tion to HUM|MH't. 

" I |irolrm't(Ml my visit as long as possible, 
and. whilr 1 maintained a most animated dis- 
ruHHJon with the minister u|M>n a topic which 
1 know woll had never failc<l to interest and 
«^xi'itu him, I kept my attention really rivctted 
upon the letter. In this examination I com- 
niitt^Ml to memory its external appearance and 
arrangement in the rnck ; and also fell, at 
liMii(tii. ujHin a discovery which set at rest 
whatever trivial doubt I might have cnter- 
tuiiicil. In scrutinizing the edges of the paper 

I oitNTved them to Ih) more chafed than sccme<l 
tiri'CHrtiiry. They presented the broken ap|)ear- 
iiiii'«i whiclk is manifesteil when a stiff* paper, 
htiviiit( bti^n oniH) folde4l and pressed with a 
fiildiM . is refolded in a reverse direction, in the 
HMiftii I'ltiniMH or edges which had formed the 
•.tii'iinil fold. This disi*over)' was sufficient. 

II «v.i^ ilnnr to me that the letter had been 
Mifiii-il. t\A n Klove, inside out, redirected, and 
f . ^i.ilfiit I iindti the minister go<Ml morning, 
iM.i I .'.k MM ilrpnrtun* at once, leaving a g^ld 
•Hi«fT ti<i4 ii|iiiii Ihii table. 



** The next morning I called for the maif- 
box, when we resumed, quite eagerly, the con- 
versation of the preceding day. While thus en- 
gaged, however, a loud report, as if of ft pistol, 
was heard immediately beneath the windows 
of the hotel, and was succeeded by a series of 
fearful screams, and the shoutings of a terrified 

mob. D rushed to a casement, threw it 

open, and looked out. In the meantime I 
stepped to the card -rack, took the letter, pnt 
it in my pocket, and replaced it by t^fae-mmUe 
(so far as regards externals), which I had care^ 
fully prepared at my lodgings — imitating the 

D cipher very readily by means of a seal 

formed of bread. 

" The disturbance in the street had been oc- 
casioned by the frantic behaviour of a man 
with a musket. He had fired it among a crowd 
of women and children. It proved, however, 
to have been without ball, and the fellow was 
suffered to go his way as a Innatic or a drunkard. 
When he had gone D came from the win- 
dow, whither I bad followed bim immediately 
upon securing the object in view. Soon after- 
wanls 1 bade him farewell. The pretended 
lunatic wan a man in my own pay." 

" But what purpose had yon," I asked, "in 
replacing the letter by tkfac'SimiUf Woold it 
not have been better at the first visit to have 
seized it openly and departed?" 

"D ," replied Dupin, "is a desperate 

man, and a man of nerve. His hotel, too, is 
not without attendants devoted to his interests. 
Had I made the wild attempt yon saggest I 
might never have left the ministerial pratence 
alive. The good people of Paris might have 
heard of me no more. But I had an ohjeet, 
apart from these considerations. Yoo know 
my political prepossessions. In this natter I 
act as a partisan of the lady concerned. For 
eighteen months the minister has had her in 
his power. She has now him in hers— siiice, 
being unaware that the letter is not in his pos- 
session, he will proceed with his ezadions at 
if it was. Thus will he ineritably eommit 
himself at once to his political dertmetion. 
His downfall, too, will not be mote precipitate 
than awkward. It is all Tery well to talk aboat 
the facUis descensua Avemi; but in all kinds 
of climbing, as Catalini aud of ainging, H is 
far more easy to get vp than to eoaie down. 
In the present instance I haTe no qmpftlky — 
at least no pity — for him who deicanda He 
is that monttrum Aorrendiim— hmi nnfvincipled 
man of genius. I oonfeH, howerar, tkal I 
should like very well to know the pradM ckar- 
acter of his thongfata, when, being deJed by 
her whom the piefeet tenns 'a certain par 



TO LUOASTA. 



Muga,' he U todaced to i^Mning tbe Mtar 
wbkh I Mt for hint id the cud-nek." 

" HowT Did ;ou put kDjthing puUcaUr 
in HT" 

"Wh;T It did not Mem kltogeUtei rigfat Id 
1mt« Uw inlatior blank — th»t would h^Tc bean 

innlUng. D , at Vieniu once, did me u ' 

eril turn, wiiich I told him, quite good-hn- ' 
moaredlj, that I sbonld remember. So, m I 
knew he would feet «ame cnrioait; in regard to 
the identity of the peiwn who 1^ oatwitted I 
him, I thought it a pit; not to gire him • 
dae. He in well acquainted with mj US., 
and I joHt cf^ied into the middle of (he blank- 
dkeet Uie words — 

."*8odft«ft prqjHi 

li woribj of ni7«Ut. if Dot of AtTBOk' 

They an to be found in Crtbillon't Jtrfe" 



BPICDRBAN PHILOSOPHY. 

Lack wi DotiTM to koibt An not *11 thSnfi, an) 
tikibf, tvnj thing, to b« luifbftd HtT And If iutikiD| 
w«a to t» HSD, rut, luud. or andanloDd, w« wouU 
IWMli M 11 tolj— JftTTT Awv*- 

Then'i nothinc hara on earth deeerree 

Half of tbe thought we warte aboat it, 
And thiaking bnt deetroji the netrea, 

WIiiui we could do *o well without it i 
It folki would let (he world go round, 

And pay theii tithea, and eat their dianen^ 
Such dolefo) looka would not be found 

To trighteu oj poor laughing linnen: 
Ifeier algh when you can nng, 
But laugh, like me, at ereij thingl 

One plagUM himieU about the aiui, 

And pnide* on, through eTery weather, 
Vbat time hell rlu,— how long hell run,— 

And when hell leaie ni altogether; 
Mow matten it a pebble-etone 

Whether he ahiDe* at eiz or MTenf 
If thej don't leare the tun alone. 

At lait they'll plague him out of heaTenl 
Kerer ngb when yon oan nng, 
Bnt laugh, like me, at erery thingl 

Aoother ipina from ont hia biaini 
Fine Dobwaba. to amuaa hia neighbmoi^ 

And gate, for all hit toilj and paina, 
Renewed and langhed at for hie labonn, 

Varna la Mt atari and fame ii iweet; 
And pniae ii pleaeanter than honey,— 



/ write at jnet eo maeh a eheet, 

And Heaan. Longman pay the mon 
Nenr aigh when yon oan aing, 
Bnt lao^ like me, at ereij thingl 



He'a gone to Sweden to forget harl 
I had a charmer too— and aighed. 

And laved all day and night abont ha^ 
She oanght a cold, poor thing ! and died. 

And I— un inat M tat without herl 
Nerer ligh when you oan aing, 
Bst laogh, like me, at erery thingl 

For tean are Taatly pretty thingi. 

Bat nuke one tot; thin and taper; 
And eighi are moeio'a aweeteat itringa, 

Bnt aonnd moat beautiful— on pnperl 
"Thooght" ia the ■age'i brighteat itar. 

Her gema alone tfe worth hia Anding; 
Bnt ai I'm not particular, 

Fleaae God, m keep on " nerer-rainding." 
Never ligh when yon oan eing, 
Bnt lau^, like me, at erery thing! 

OhI In thii troubled wofid of onre, 

A laughter mine'a a ^oriou* traaaiue; 
And eeparating thoni from Howera 

la halt a pain and halt a pleaiure : 
And why he grave initead of ^jt 

Why feel athint while folka are qnafflDgT— 
Oh I tniat me, whataoa'er they aajr, 

^lere'e Dothiug half ao good aa laughing! 
Never aigh when yon ean aing, 
Bnt langh, like me, at every thing t 



TO LUCASTA 



Tell me Dot, iweet, I am unkind, 

That, from the nnunerie 
Of thy ohaate breaat and quiet mtn^ 

To war and arma I flee. 
IVne; a new miatreaa now I chaae — 

The flnt foe In the Aeld ; 
And with a atrooger faith embraoa 

A aword, a horee, a ahield. 

Tet thia inoonatanoy ia aneh 

Aa yon too ahall adore; 
I eoold not love thee, dear, •» mndi. 

Loved I not honour more. 

BioiuaD LotauoB.! 



tH 



GBNIUS, TALENT, SENSE, AND CLEVERNESS. 



GBNIU8, TALENT, SENSE, AND 
CLEVERNESS. 

BT 8. T. OOLKRIDOI. 

The first of these words I use in the sense of 
most general acceptance, as the faculty which 
€uids to the existing stock of power and know- 
ledge, by new views, new combinations, &c. 
In short, I define Qenius as originality in in- 
tellectual construction, the moral accompani- 
ment and actuating principle of which consists, 
perhaps, in carrying on the freshness and 
feelings of childhood into the powers of man- 
hood. 

By Talent, on the other hand, I mean the 
comparative facility of acquiring, arranging, 
and applying the stock furnished by others, 
and already existing in books or other conser- 
ratories of intellect 

By SiNSB I understand that just balance of 
the faculties which is to the judgment what 
health is to the body. The mind seems to act 
en masse, by a synthetic, rather than an analytic 
process; even as the outward senses, from which 
the metaphor is taken, perceive immediately, 
each as it were by a peculiar tact or intuition, 
without any consciousness of the mechanism 
by which the perception is realized. This is 
often exemplified in well-bred, unaffected, and 
innocent women. I know a lady on whose 
judgment, from constant experience of its rec- 
titude, I could rely almost as on an oracle. 
But when she has sometimes proceeded to a 
detail of the grounds and reasons for her opin- 
ions — then, led by similar experience, I have 
been tempted to interrupt her with, "I will 
take your advice;" or "I shall act on your 
•pinion; for I am sure you are in the right 
But as to the /or« and becauses, leave them to 
me to find out " The general accompaniment 
of Sense is a disposition to avoid extremes, 
whether in theory or in practice, with a desire 
to remain in sympathy with the general mind 
of the age or country, and a feeling of the 
necessity and utility of compromise. If Qenius 
be the initiative, and Talent be the adminis- 
trative, Sense is the conservative branch, in 
the intellectual republic. 

By Cleverness (which I dare not with Dr. 
Johnson call a low word, while there is a sense 
to be expressed which it alone expresses) I 
mean a comparative readiness in the invention 
and use of means, for the realizing of objects 
and ideas — often of ideas which the man of 
genius only could have originated, and which 



the clever man perhaps neither fully eompro- 
hends nor adequately appreciates, even at the 
moment that he is prompting or executing the 
machinery of their accomplishment In short. 
Cleverness is a sort of genius for instmrnentality. 
It is the brain in the hand. In literatvre, 
Cleverness is more frequently aooompanied by 
wit — Genius and Sense by humour. 

If I take the three great countries of Europe, 
in respect of intellectual character — namdy, 
Germany, England, and France, I sboiild 
characterize them thus, — premising only thai 
in the first word of the two first tables I mean 
to imply that Genius, rare in all countriei^ is 
equal in both of these, the instances equally 
numerous — and characteristic therefore not in 
relation to each other, but in relation to the 
third country. The other qualities are mora 
general characteristics. 
Gebmant, — Genius, Talent, Fancy, 
The latter chiefly as exhibited in wild eom- 
binations, and in pomp of ornament. N.& 
Imagination is implied in Genius. 
Enoland, — Genius, Sense, Hum<mr. 
Vravoe,— Cleverness, Talent, WiL 
So again, with regard to the forms and effiMls 
in which the qualities manifest themaelvw^ it, 
intellectually. 

SHAKSPKABl. 

It is Shakspeare*s peculiar ezodlenoe, thai 
throughout the whole of his splendid picture- 
gallery (the reader will excuse the oonfemad 
inadequacy of this metaphor) we find individ- 
uality everywhere, mere portrait nowhere^ !■ 
all his various characters we still feel oanelTes 
communing with the same human nalmra^ 
which is everywhere present as the vefetaUe 
sap in the branches, sprays, leaves^ hmdB, 
blosBoms, and fruits, — ^their shi^wa, Xui/d^ aad 
odours. 

ounouK. 

As soon as a critic betrays thai he tmil 
more of his author than the aathor^s pnbUcft* 
tions could have told him; — aa aoon as Dram 
this more intimate knowledge, elaewbers oh- 
tained, he avails himself of the aUghtesI traU* 
against the author, his oensore immedialdy 
becomes personal ii^uiy — hia aareaama pefaonai 
insults. He ceases to be a ciRio, and takes 
on him the most contemptible diaiactar lo 
which a rational creature ean be iVumded 
that of a gossip, backbiter, and peeqvUnit; h«l 
with this heavy aggravaticm, thit he ifeali witk 
the unquiet, the defonninip f^-^^n* eC thr 



SHADOW. 



SOI 



Irorld, into the moBeum; into the retj place 
which, next to the chapel and oratory, should 
he onr sanctuary, and secure place of refuge; 
offers abominations on the altar of the Muses, 
and makes its sacred paling the yery circle in 
which he coigures up the lying and profane 
spirit. 

MODBBN BATIBI8T8. 

In this age of personality — ^this age of liter- 
ary and political gossiping, the meanest insects 
are worshipped with a sort of Egyptian super- 
stition, if only the brainless head be atoned 
for by the sting of personal malignity in the 
tail. The most rapid satires have become the 
objects of a keen public interest, purely from 
the number of contemporary characters named 
in the patchwork notes (which possess, how- 
ever, the comparative merit of being more 
poetical than the text), and because, to increase 
the stimulus, the author has sagaciously left 
his own name for whispers and coigectures. 



M ATUIALS or PORBT. 

Good sense is the body of poetic genius, faney 
its drapery, motion its l\fe, and imagUution 
the 90ul that is everywhere, and in each; and 
forms all into one graceful and intelligent 
whole. 

iLL-DmBYBo ooMianrDAnov. 

Praises of the unworthy are felt by ardent 
minds as robberies of the deserving. 

•HAK8PIARI AND MH/TOV. 

Shakspeare, no mere child of nature — ^no 
automaton of genius — ^no passive vehicle of in- 
spiration, possessed by the spirit, not possessing 
it, — first studied patiently, meditated deeply, 
understood minutely, till knowledge became 
habitual and intuitive, wedded itself to his 
habitual feelings, and at length gave birth to 
that stupendous power by which he stands 
alone, with no equal or second in his own class 
— to that power which seated him on one of 
the two glory-smitten summits of the poetic 
mountain, with Milton as his compeer, not 
rival. While the former darts himself forth, 
and passes into all the forms of human charac- 
ter and passion, — the one Proteus of the fire 
and the flood; the other attracts all forms and 
things to himself, into the unity of his own 
ideal 



ADVICI TO LITS&ABT ASPIBAirTS. 

With no other privilege than that of sympa- 
thy and sincere good wishes, I would address 
an affectionate exhortation to youthful literati, 
grounded on my own experience. It will be 
but short, for the beginning, middle, and end 
converge to one charge: never pursue literature 
as a trade. With the exception of one extra- 
ordinary man, I have never known an indivi- 
dual, least of all an individual of genius, 
healthy or happy without a profMum, ie, 
some regular employment which does not de- 
pend on the will of the moment; and which 
can be carried on so far meehanioaUy, that an 
average quantum only of health, spirits, and 
intellectual exertion are requisite to its faith- 
ful discharge. Three hours of leisure, unan- 
noyed by an alien anxiety, and looked forward 
to with delight, as a charge and recreation, 
will suffice to realize in literature a larger 
product of what is truly genial, than weeks 
of compulsion. Money and immediate repu- 
tation form only an arbitrary and accidental 
end of literary labour. The hope of increas- 
ing them by any given exertion will often 
prove a stimulant to industry; but the neeei- 
eUy of acquiring them will, in all works of 
genius, convert the stimulant into a narcoUe, 



SHADOW. 

It falls before, H follows behind. 
Darkest still when the day ii bright; 

No light without the shadow we find. 
And never shadow without the light. 

From our shadow we cannot flee away ; 

It walks when we walk, it runs when we 
But it tells which way to look for the sun; 

We may turn our hacks on it any day. 

Ever mingle the light and shade 
That make this human world so dear; 

Sorrow of joy is ever made, 
And what were a hope without a fear? 

A morning shadow o'er youth is east, 
Warning from pleasure's dasaling snare; 

A shadow lengthening across the past, 
Fixes our fondest memories there. 



One shadow there is, so dark, so drsar. 
So broad we see not the brightness round it; 

Tet 'tis but the dark side of the sphere 
Moving into the light unbounded. 

IsA Obaio-Kimx. 



PREJUDICE. 



A WISH.1 

I tik noi that my bed of death 
Vtom banda of greedy hein be free; 
For theae besiege the Uteat breath 
Of fortttiie*8 favoar'd loiia, not me. 

I aak not each kind tonl to keep 
Tearless, when of my death he hears; 
Let those who will, if any, weep ! 
There are worse plagues on earth than tearf. 

I ask but that my death may find 
The freedom to my life denied I 
Ask but the folly of mankind. 
Then, then at last, to quit my side ! 

Spare me the whispering, crowded room. 
The friends who oome, and gape, and go; 
The ceremonious air of gloom— 
All, that makes death a hideous show ! 

Nor bring, to see me cease to lix-e. 
Some doctor full of phrase and fame. 
To shake his sapient head, and give 
The ill he cannot cure a name! 

Nor fetch, to take the accustomed toll 
Of the poor sinner bound for death. 
His brother doctor of the soul. 
To canvass with official breath 

The future and its viewless things — 

That ondisoover^d mystery 

Which one who feels death's winnowing wingi 

Must needs read dearer, sure, than he ! 

Bring none of these ! but let me be, 
While all around in silence lies. 
Moved to the window near, and see 
Once more, before my dying eyes. 

Bathed in the sacred dews of mom 
The wide aerial landscape spread— 
The world which was ere I was bom, 
The world which lasts when I am dead ! 

Which never was the friend of one. 
Nor promised love it could not give; 
But lit for all its generous bud, 
And lived itself, and made us live. 

There let me gaze, till I become 
In soul with what I gase on wed ! 
To feel the universe my home ! 
To have before my mind— instead 

Of a sick room, a mortal strife, 
A turmoil for a little breath— 
The pure etemal course of life. 
Not human combatings with death. 



1 From The Dramotie and Lyric Poena at Haltbsw 
AnokL London : MaomHlan * Co. 



Thus feeling, gaiing, let me grow 
Oompoaed, refreshed, ennobled, cImt; 
Then wilUng let my spirit go 
To work or wait eLwwhere or h«va I 



PREJUDICE. 

Among the hardy pioneers who fint aeitlad 
along the borders of the Ohio, was ab Eogliah- 
man, with two sons. Theae were twina, and 
his only children. He waa half hasbandinMi 
and half hunter, and the two boys followed 
hia double vocation. They were seldom aopa- 
rated, and never seemed happy but in eack 
other's society. If one was engaged in any 
employment, the other mnat ahare it. If ooa 
took his rifle and plunged into the foraai U 
pursuit of the wild deer, the other, aa a matter 
of course, took hia, and became hia companion. 
Thus they grew ap together, pariidpatin^ in 
each other's pleasures and fatigues and dangem 
They were therefore united, not only by tho 
ties of kindred and a common home, but by a 
thousand recollections of sylvan qiorta, and 
wild adventures, and hair-breadth eacapea, en* 
Joyed or experienced in each other's company. 

About the time that theae brothers wart 
entering upon manhood, the French and I ndian 
war broke out along our weatem fhmtier. In 
one of the bloody skirmishes that aoon followed 
the father and the two sona were engaged. The 
former waa killed, and one of the twins, bdiy 
taken by the French troops, was canied away. 

The youth that remained retnmed aflar tha 
fight to his father's home; bat It was to Urn 
a disconsolate and desolate spot. Hia moUwr 
had been dead for years; his faihor was slain; 
and his only brother, he thai waa bonad to 
him by a thousand tiea» was taken by the enemy 
and carried away, he knew not whither. Bet 
it seemed that he could not live in aeparrtkn 
from him. Accordingly, he determined to fUt 
Montreal, where he undentood Ua brollMr hod 
been taken; but about this time be waa loU 
that he had died of woonda reoeiTed in the 
skirmish which had proved fhtal to the fethg 
and brought captivity to the eon. 

The young man, therefcre^ for a time aban- 
doned himsdf to grief; bat at Inel he went to 
Marietta, and afW a few yeoie waa ounM, 
and became the father of aeriRBl childieB. Bet 
the habits and taatea of hia eariy Ulb wofeelOl 
upon him, and after some yean he 
farther into the wUdenem, and oetlled 
upon the banks of the Sandnri^ rlw. B«t 
he began to fdl the tiees and dtor the , 



PBBJTJDIOR. 



sn 



and had soon a farm of caltiraied land toffi- 
cient for all his wants. 

Bui the forester was still a moody and dis- 
eontented man. His heart was indeed full of 
kindness to his family; but the death of his 
brother had left a blank in his bosom, which 
nothing seemed to fill. Time, it is true, gra- 
dually threw its reil over early memories, and 
softened the poignancy of regret for the loss of 
a brother who had seemed a part of himself, 
and whose happiness was dearer than his own. 
But still, that separation had given a bias to his 
mind, and a cast to his character, which no 
subsequent event or course of circumstances 
could change; he was at heart a solitary man, 
yearning indeed for the pleasure of society, 
yet always keeping himself aloof from mankind. 
He had planted himself in the wilderness, far 
from any other settlement, as if purposely 
burying himself in the tomb of the forest 

There was one trait which strongly marked 
the character of this man; and that was a 
detestation of everything French. This, doubt- 
less, originated in the fact that his brother's 
captivity and death were chargeable to the 
French army, and he naturally enough learned 
to detest everything that could be associated 
with the cause of that event which darkened his 
whole existence. A striking evidence of this 
deep and bitter prejudice was furnished by 
the manner in which the forester treated a 
Frenchman who lived on the opposite side of 
the Sandusky river, and who was, in fact, the 
only person that could be esteemed his neigh- 
bour. Being divided by a considerable river, 
the two men were not likely to meet except 
by design; and as the Frenchman was advised 
of the pr^udice of his neighbour against his 
countrymen, there was no personal intercourse 
between them. 

Thus they lived for many years, their families 
sometimes meeting; but quarrel and altercation 
almost invariably ensued upon such occasions. 
In all these cases it was the custom of the 
farmer to indulge in harsh reflections upon 
the French character, and each action of his 
neighbour was commented upon with bitter- 
ness. Every unfavourable rumour touching 
the Frenchman's character, however impro- 
bable, was readily believed; and his actions, that 
dcttervcd commendation rather than blame, 
were distorted into evil, by misrepresentation 
or the imputation of bad motives. 

Thus these two families, living in the solitude 
of the mighty forest, and impelled, it would 
seem, by the love of sympathy and society, to 
companionship, were still separated by a single 
feeling — that of prtjudict. The two men, so far 



as they1uiew,liad never met, and had never seen 
each other; but that strange feeling of the 
human breast, that jndges without evidence, 
and decides without eonsnlting truth or reason, 
parted them like a braien wall Under cir- 
cumstances when everything around might 
seem to enforce kindness upon the heart; even 
here, amid the mi^esty of nature's primeval 
forest, and away from the ferment of passions 
engendered amid towns and villages; to this 
lone spot the tempter had also migrated, and 
put into the bosom of man the seipent of am 
evil passion. 

Thus things passed till the two men had 
numbered nearly eighty years. At last the 
rumour came to the farmer that the French- 
man was dying, and it was remarked that a 
smile, as of pleasure, passed over his furrowed 
face. Soon after, a messenger came, saying 
that the dying Frenchman wished to see his 
neighbour, and begging him, in the name ai 
Heaven, to comply with his request. Thus 
urged, the old man took his stuSflT, proceeded 
to the river, and being set across in a boat, 
advanced toward the Frenchman's cabin. Ai 
he approached it he saw the aged man reclin- 
ing upon a bed of bear-skins, beneath a group 
of trees, near his house. By his side were his 
children, consisting of several grown-up men 
and women. They were kneeling, and in 
tears, but as the farmer approached they rose, 
and at a sign from their dying father stood 
a little apart, while the stranger approached. 
The Frenchman held out his hand, and said 
in a feeble voice, " Brother, I am dying — let 
nspart in peace." 

Our old farmer took the cold hand, and tears, 
unwonted tears, coursed down his cheeks. For 
a moment he could not speak. But at last he 
said, " My friend, you speak English, and you 
call me brother. I thought you was a French- 
man, and I have ever esteemed a Frenchman 
as an enemy. And Ood knows I have cause, 
for I had once a brother, indeed. He came 
into life at the same hour as myself, for wt 
were twins; and all our early days were passed 
in undivided companionship. Our hearts were 
one, for we had no hopes or fetfrs, no wants or 
wishes, no pleasures or pastimes, that were not 
mutually shared. But in an evil hour I was 
robbed of that brother by the French army. 
My father fell in the fight, and since that dark 
day my life has been ^adowed with sorrow." 

A convulsion seemed to shake the emaciated 
form of the sick old man, and for a time he 
could not speak. At last he faltered forth, 
" Have you never seen your brother since thai 
day?" 



AN E8SA.T ON lUN. 



"NevN," Mid the other. 

"Then ypunee him, here I" said the French- 
nun, ftnd fUllug backwmrd npoa hU couch of 
■kiiw, • ilight tiemor tmi over bu fnune, uid 

The expUution of the scene vu tbia. The 
lifelen nun wu indeed the brother of the far- 
mer. After being token bj the French troapa, 
tl bw been related, he was conducted to Mont' 
real, where he waa detained for nearly two 
jeara. After bia releaaa he retraced bia stepe 
to hia former home, on the baniu of the Otiio, 
but found hia birth-place deserted; he also 
learned (be death of his father and the depar- 
ture of his brother. For years he Bought the 
latter in vain, and at last returned to HontreaL 
Here he married, and after some years removed, 
with a numerous family, to the borders of the 
Sandneky. He at length discovered that bis 
nearest neighbonr was his brother; but having 
found bini«elf repnlttcd as a Frenchman, and 
treated rather like a robber than a friend, a 
feeling of ii^urj and dislike bad arisen in his 
bteaat, and therefore he k^t the secret in hti 
bosom till it was ipoken in the last momenta 
of existence. 

Thns it happened, in the tale we have told, 
that pr^ndice, obetinatety Indulged, prevented 
Uie discovery of an important trnth, and kept 
the mind that was the subject of it wrapped 
in gloom and sorrow for years, which might 
otherwise have been blessed by the realiuog of 
its fondest hopes. And thus prejudice often 
preventsamanfromdiscovering that the object 
of his dislike, could he see and know him as he 
is, ia indeed a man, and, as such, a brother. 

SuiUBL a. QoouaiCH <PRU Puut). 
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Earth hu not anything to show more fair; 
Dull would ha be of soul who oould pass by 
A sight so tODcfaiag in its majesty : 
This oity now doth like a garment wear 
The beanty at the moruiug ; silent, bare. 
Ships, tower*, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open onto the fields, and to the sky; 
All bright and glittering in the smokelaii sir. 
Never did san more beantifnlly steep 
Id his tint splendour nlley, rook, or hill ; 
Ne'er saw I, neier felt, a calm so deep ! 
The riier glideth at his own sweet will : 
Dear Ood I the very honscs seem asleep ; 
And all that mighty heart is lying still 1 



Or qnlok eflBTla teitl^ Uiin«h the tnlB. 

Ska of ■ rOH In siilliisilii [lalBt 

If nstora thmidsr'd la Us epsBiaf ean. 

And ■tiun'd Urn wUb the UBilo of tba iftsn^ 
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Frcm poiKmcNW herbi ostncto the hflAliag d«wl 
How instinei Tariet in the groreUing twine, 
Compei^d, half-ieMonlng elephant, with thine 1 
Twizt that and leeeon what e nice herrierl 
For erer eefMurate, yet tor erer near i 
Bemembranoe and reflection how allied I 
What thin partitions eenee ftorn thought divide I 
And middle natnree how tiie j long to Join, 
Tet nerer paa th* inenperable line I 
Without thie Joet gradation ooold th^ be 
Bnbjeoted iheee to thoee, or all to theef 
The powers of all sabdoed hy thee alone, 
Is not thy reason all theee powers in onet 

Bee through this air, this ocean, and this earth. 
All matter quiek, and bursting into birth ! 
AboTS, how hi|^ p rogres s ive life may go I 
Aroond, how wide I how deep extend below 1 
Vast chain of being i which from God began ; 
Natores ethereal, human, angel, man. 
Beast, bird, ilsh, insect, what no eye can see, 
No i^Ums can leaoh ; fhnn infinite to thee ; 
From thee to nothing— On superior powers 
Were we to preas, inferior might on ours ; 
Or in the ftdl creation leave a void. 
Where, one step broken, the gmat scale's destroy'd : 
From Nature's chain whatever link you strike, 
Tbnth, or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike. 

And if each system in gradation roll. 
Alike essential to th' amazing whole. 
The least oonfiision but in one, not all 
That system only, but the whole must fill. 
Let earth unbalano'd ttom her orbit fly, 
Planets and stars run lawless through the sky, 
Let ruling angels fkom their spheres be hurl'd. 
Being on being wreck'd, and world on world; 
Heaven's whole fimndations to their centre nod. 
And nature tremble to the throne of God. 
All this dread order break— for whom ? for theet 
Vile worm I— O madness ! pride I impiety 1 

What if the foot, ordain'd the dust to tread. 
Or hand to toil, aspir'd to be the head? 
What if the head, the eye, or ear repin'd 
To serve mere engines to the ruling mindt 
Just as absurd for any part to claim 
To be another in this general frame ; 
Just as absurd to mourn the tasks or pains 
The great directing Mind of All ordains. 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole^ 
Whoee body Nature is, and God tiie soul ; 
That chang'd throu^ all, and yet in all the same, 
Great in the earth as in th' ethereal fimme. 
Warms in the sun, refreshee in the breese. 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees; 
Lives through all lift, esctends through all esctent. 
Spreads undivided, operatee unspent ; 
Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 
As fiiU, as perfoct, in a hair as heart ; 
As tuM, as perfect, in vile man that mourns 
As the rapt seraph that adoree and bums: 
To him no high, no low, no grsat, no small ; 
R9 Alls, he bounds, connects, and equals all I 



Cease, th«i, nor order imperfeetion name; 
Our proper bliss depends on what we blame. 
Know thy own point: this kind, this due degree 
Of blindness, weakness. Heaven bestows on thea. 
Submit.— In this or any other sphere. 
Secure to be as bless'd as thou canst bear; 
Safo in the hand of one disposing Poww, 
Or in the natal or the mortal hour. 
AU nature is but art unknown to thee; 
All chance, direction, which tiiou canei aol i 
All dieoord, harm<my not understood; 
All partial evil, universal good : 
And spite of pride, in erring reason's spite^ 
One tnith is clear, WhaUvtr it, it right 



LIFE'S COMPENSATION. 

Vloe is a monster of so firightfU mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen; 
Tet seen too oft, Ikmiliar with her Ihce, 
We flnt endure, then pity, then embnee. 
But where ih* extrMue of vice was ne'er agreed : 
Ask Where's the north Y— at York 'tis on the Tweed; 
In Scotland at the Orcadee; and there 
At Greenland, Zembla, or the Lord knows wheror 
No creature owns it in the flnt degree^ 
But thinks his neighbour farther gone than be; 
E'en thcee who dwell beneath its veiy aoiie. 
Or never Ibel the rage or never own; 
What happier natures shrink at with aAi|^i. 
The hard inhabitant contends i» ri|^t. 

l^rtuoos and vidous eveiy man must be^ 
Few in the extreme, but all in the degree: 
The rogue and fool by flte is fidr and wiae^ 
And e'en the best by flte what they despise. 
'TIS but hy parts we follow good or ill; 
For, vice or virtue, self directs it still; 
Baeh individual seeks a several goal; 
But Heaven's gmat view is one, and that the wholei 
That counterworks each folly and oaprioe; 
That disiHi>points th* eflieot of every vice; 
That happy flrailtiee to all ranks applied. 
Shame to the virgin, to the matron prfde^ 
Fear to the etatesman, rashness to the chief, 
To kings presumption, and to crowds belief: 
That virtue's ends fkom vanity can raiss^ 
Which seeks no interest, no reward but praise^ 
And build on wants, and on deHnts of mind. 
The Joy, the peace, the glory of mankind I 

Heaven forming each on other to depend, 
A master, or a servant, or a fHend, 
Bids each on other for assistanoe call. 
Till one man's weakness grows the etnafth of all, 
Wanta, flrailtiee, passions, dooer sUll ally 
Th» common interest, or endear the tle^ 
To thcee we owe true fHeodship, love ilniei% 
Baeh home-folt Joy that lifli inherito bete; 
Tet fkom the same we learn, in Its deeline, 
Thoie Joys, those lovee, thcee intenete, to rssigB; 
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Iknfbty half bj rwiop, half bj man daoij, 
To weloooM daath, and oalmlj paM awi^. 

Whata'er the p a rt e m , knowladfe, fluna, or pali; 
Not ona will ohanga hii naii^boiir wHh hinualt 
The leara'd it happj natare to ez[dore. 
The fbol ia happj tiiat ha knowe no more; 
The rich ia happj in the plenty giren, 
The poor contenta him with the oaie of HaaTvu 
See the blind beggar danoe, the cripple ting, 
The aot a hero, lonatio a king; 
The starring ohymiat in his golden riewa 
Sapremelj ble«'d, the poet in hii mnee. 

Bee eome strange comfort erery state attend, 
And pride bestow'd on all, a common friend: 
49ee some fit passion ereiy age supply; 
Hope traTcla through, nor quite us when we die. 

Behold the ohUd, by Nature's kindly Uw, 
Pleaa'd with a rattle, tickled with a straw: 
£ome lirelier plaything gires hii youth delight, 
▲ little louder, but as empty quite: 
floarfr, garters, gold, amuse his riper stage. 
And beads and prayer-booka are the toys of age: 
Pleas'd with this bauble still, as that befine, 
Till tir'd he sleeps, and life's poor play is o'er 

Meanwhile opinion gilds with raxying raya 
Thoee painted clouds that beautify our days; 
Each want of happiness by hope supplied. 
And each Taouity of sense by pride; 
These build as fiut as knewledge can deatroj; 
In toUfM cup still laughs the bubble, Joy; 
One prospect lost, another still we gain. 
And not a ranity is giren in Tain: 
B'en mean self-lore becomes, by force dlTina^ 
The scale to meaaure othen^ wanta bj thine. 
Bee I and confess one ocmalbrt still must rise; 
'TIS thia,^Though man's a fbol, yet God ia wiaci 



HAPPINESS. 

Know then this truth (enough fbr man to know), 
''Virtue alone is happiness below:" 
The only point where human bliss stands still. 
And tastes the good without the fkll to ill ; 
Where only merit constant pay receirea. 
Is bless'd in what it takes and what it girea ; 
The Joy unequall'd, if ita end it gain. 
And, if it loee, attended with no pain: 
Without satiety, though e'er so bless'd, 
And but more reliah'd as the mme distress'd : 
The broadeat mirth unlMing folly wears, 
Less pleaaing ikr than Tirtue's veij teaia: 
Oood ttom each object, fktmi each pboe acquired. 
For erer ezeroia'd, yet nerer tir'd; 
Nerer elated while one man's oppcess'd ; 
NeTor d^eoted while another's bless'd; 
And where no wanta no wiahes can remain, 
Since bat to wish more rirtue, is to gain. 

Bee the sole bliss Hearen could on all beetow I 
WUoh who but iMls can taste, but thinks can know: 



Tet poor with fbrtmit, and with kanii« UIbI, 
The bad moat miM^ the good nntaiigM will tai; 
Slave to no aeot, who takaa no pcivrnta toad. 
But looks throu^ nature np to BatOTCTk God; 
Pursuea that diain which links the 
Joins heaTen and earth, and mortal aad 
Seee that no being any bliss ean know. 
But touohea soma abora and soma below; 
Learns from this union of the xiaing whali 
The first, last purpose of the human sool; 
And knows where fldth, law. morally all 
All end, in lore of Ood and lore of man. 

For him alone hope leads fhxn goal to goa^ 
And opana still and opena on hia aonl. 
Till lengthen'd on to lUth, and nnoonfinad. 
It pours the bliss that flUa up all the mind. 
He sees why nature plants in man alcna 
Hope of known bliss, and fiiiith in bliaa nakaowmt 
(Nature, whose diotates to no other kind 
Are given in vain, but what they 
Wise is her preeent; she oonneota in thia 
HU greatest virtue with his gnatart bUai; 
At once his own bri|^t p r oq>ac t to ba blMi^ 
And strongest motive to aasiat the zmlL 

Self-love thus pnsh'd to social, to dlvia^ 
Gives thee to make thy nai^bou^ 
Is thia too Uttle Ibr the boondkas hsartt 
Extend it, let thy enemies have part: 
Grasp the whole woridof teasrw, Ufii^ am 
In one oloee system of benevolMiea: 
Happier as kinder, in what^cr dagnt^ 
And height of bliss \m% hoi^t of ohaiMj. 

Ood loves fhmi whioia to parts: bnl 
Must rise Ihmi individual to the i^oIhl 
Self-love but serves the virtoona mind to «ali% 
As the amaU pebble stirs the paaesAd laka; 
The centre mov'd, a oirole stralghi 
Another still, and stiU another 
Friend, parent, neighbour, flnt H will 
His countiy next, and next aU hmaan 
Wide and mors wide, th' o'erflofwi^^i of tha 
Take every creators in, of avwy kind: 
Earth smilsa around with boaadlam 
And heaven babolda ito imaoa in hii 



LOST DATB.1 

The loet days of my lifli vntU to-daj. 

What were they, could I ssa thsii am 

LieastheyfUlT Would tlHy ba aan 
Sown onoe Ibr ibod, but trodden tela el^rff 
Or golden coins eqnandsrsd and aUU to 

Or drops of blood dahbiii« tlM giUIr 

Or sudi spilt water as in 
The throata of men in hall, who 
I do not ssa them hare; but 

Ood knowa I know the ftosa I AbD aaa^ 
Each one a mordsrsd ssU^ wUh low 

*< I am thyself— what hast «ho« 
**And I-«nd l-thyaslf " (hil 

" And thon thyislf to aU Hwnhiyr 
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1 TALB OF LOVE AND H 



"Bi tu spoi (!■ ohunbrt. luitpia poortci.' — ToLT^lAL 
HerediUrj faononre ua ccrtunlj th« mo«t 
ntioiul of humtn devicM. It wu ui eicellant 
idM lo nippoM that a nun propa^led hu 
TirtoBi to the moat distant poattrit;. 7air 
notioiu hare laceeeded better in keeping the 
world in order. In fact, it waa the best 
metfaiMl of g;nuiting to the maltitude the in- 
estimable gift of a perpetnit^ of dependence. 
Had the idea stopped with the king or chief 
]iiaKistr»t«, it woald not hare been half so 
beautiful, or a hundredth part ao oaeful. Bo 
far, a reason for tbe custom is obrioos to the 
moit BuperficiaL Hereditary distinction, It la 
■aid, preeerres a people from the wars and 
tumults that might arise from the contests of 
•JecliTe dietinctioD. Yery well — I do not 
dispute Ihii assertion — it la plausible. But 
dukes and earls! — if their honoun were not 
heiediUry, would there be contests about (Aem? 
Tbe world suSen itaeif to be disturbed bj in- 
dlTiduala wishing to be kings, but it would 
not be so complaisant loereiy man that wished 
to be a lord. "On ne desammge pas tout le 
■nonde pour si pea de chose," we should not 
LaTB waiB and discords, as the seeds of that 
■ort of ambition. We do not, tlien, grant 
bereditarj bonoun to these gentry ai tbe pur- 
chase of peace— we do not make them ai a 
bargain, but bestow them m a gratuity. Our 
reasons, therefore, for tbls generosity are far 
deeper than those which make as governed by 
King Log to^y, because yesterday we were 
gOTemed by his excellent father King 9tork 
— so much deeper, that, to plain men, tbey are 
perfectly innsible. But a tittle reflection 
teaches ui the utility of the practice. Heredi- 
tary superiority to the few necessarily prodaoes 
hoeditary inferiority to the many — and it 
makes the herd contented with being tegisla- 
tirely and decorously bullied by a sort of pre- 
scriptive babit. Messieurs the Eels are need 
to be nkinned — and the custom reconciles them 
lo tbe hereditary privilege of Hesseigneurs tbe 
Cooks. 



" As LI Ml upoD s daj." 
There Is a certain coantry, not rery fkr dis- 
tant from our own: in a certain small town, 
iFron t>M Ktu UmtUf M^oiliM. 



close to tbe metropolis of thia conntty, then 
once lived a certain young lady, of the name i^ 
Laura. She was the daughter and sole hetrcM 
of an honest gentleman — an attorney -at-Iaw — 
and was particularly addjctad to norels and 
btiing in love. One day ehe was walkiqg in 
the woods in a pensive manner, observing how 
afftationate the little birds wen to each other, 
and thinking what a blessing it was to have 
an agreeable lover^wben, leaning against an 
elm-tree, she perceived a young man, habited 
in a most handsome dree* that seemed a little 
too large for him, and of that peculiar com- 
plexion— half white, half yellow— which cus- 
tom has dedicated U> romance. He won hi* 
long, dark locks sweeping over his forehead — 
and filing his eyee intently on the ground, be 
muttered thus to himself — 

"Bingulardeetiny! — fearful thought I Shall 
I rasist it!— shall I fleeT No ! that were nn- 
worthy of the name I bearl For four hundred 
years my forefathen have ei^'oyed their bonoon 
— not a break in their lioeage — shall I be the 
first to forfeit this hereditary diatineUonl 
Away tbe thought!" 

The young gentleman walked haughtily tnaa 
the tree, and just before him he saw UIn 
Laura fixing her delighted eyes upon hi* 

I countenance, and pleasing herself with the 
thought that aho saw t«fore her an e«rl-mar- 
shal, or a grand falconer at the least. The 
young gentleman stood still, so also did the 

I young lady — the young gentleman stared, tbe 

■ young lady sighed. "Fair creature!" qnoth 
the youth, throwing ont his arm, but in a 

i somewhat violent and abrupt manner, *a If 

I rather striking a blow than attempting a oooi^ 
teona gesture. 

Fnll of the becoming terror of a damsel ef 
romance, Laura drew herself up, and uttered a 
little scream. "What I "said the youth, moam- 
fnllj,"doyoii,too,fearmeT" Laura was affected 

, almost to tears — the youth took her hand. 

I I shall not pursue this interview further — 
the young people were in love at firrt tight— a 
curious event, that has happened to all of O) 
Inourday, but which we never believe happen* 

I lo other people. What man allows antrther 

I man to have bsd any bonna fort\ma f Tel, 
when we see how the saloons of the theatres 

I an filled by what must once have been frowie* 
fortuna, the honour mnit be eoofassed to be 
of rather a vulgar description t But what am 

I I doing? Not implying a word against tbe 
virtue of Hiss Laun. No, the attaehmenL 
between her and the unknown waa of the most 
platonic description. "They met again and 

[ oft;" and oh, bow devontly Laata loved tb« 
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yoimg cavalier! She was passionately fond of 
rank: — it seldom happens in the novels liked 
by young ladies that a lover is permitted to be 
of less rank than a peer's son — smaller people 
are only brought in to be laughed at— odd 
characters — white - stockinged quidnuncs — 
fathers who are to be cheated — brothers to be 
insulted: in short, the great mi^'ority of human 
creatures are Russell-squared into a becoming 
deg^ree of I udicrous insignificance. Accordingly, 
to Miss Laura, a lover must necessarily be 
nothing of a Calicot — and she reflected with 
indescribable rapture on the certainty of hav- 
ing a gallant whose forefathers had enjoyed 
something four hundred years in the family ! 
But what was that something ? She was curious 
— she interrogated her lover as to his name 
and rank. He changed colour — he bit his lip 
— he thrust both hands into his breeches- 
pockets. "I cannot tell you what I am," 
said he: "no! charming Laura, forgive me — 
one day you will know all" 

"Can he be the king's eldest son?" said 
Laura to herself. After all, this mystery was 
very delightful. She introduced the young 
gentleman to her father. "Ah!" quoth the 
former, squeezing the attorney's hand, "your 
family have been good friends to mine." 
"How!" cried the attorney — "Are we then 
acquainted! May I crave your name, sir?" 

The lover looked confused — he mumbled out 
some excuse — just at present, he had reasons 
for wishing it concealed. Our unknown had 
a long military nose — he looked like a man 
who might have shot another in a duel "Aha!" 
said the attorney, winking; and lowering his 
voice^ — "I smell you, sir — you have killed 
your man — eh!" "Ha!" cried the stranger; 
and slapping his forehead wildly, he rushed 
out of the room. 

CHAFTKR in. — THE LAWYER MATCHEa 
"Bnt lei at ohang* Um theme.**— Marino Faubro. 

It was now clear : — ^the stranger had evidently 
been a brave transgressor of the law; perhaps 
an assassin, certainly a victorious single com- 
bater. This redoubled in Laura's bosom the 
interest she had conceived for him. There is 
nothing renders a young lady more ardent in 
her attachment than the supposition that her 
lover has committed some enormous crime. 
Her father thought he might make a good 
thing out of his new acquaintance. He resolved 
to find out if he was rich — if rich, he could 
marry him to his daughter; if poor, he might 
as well inform against him, and get the reward. 



An attorney is a bow — a crooked thing witb 
two strings to it. It was in the wood that the 
lawyer met the stranger. The stranger was 
examining a tree. " Strong, strong," muttered 
he; "yes, it is worth buying." "Are you a 
judge of trees, sir?" quoth the attorney. 
"Hum — ^yes, of a peculiar sort of tree." "Have 
you much timber of your own?" "A great 
deal," replied the stranger coolly. "Of the 
best kind?" " It is generally used for scallbld- 
ing. " " Oh, good deal ! " The lawyer paused. 
"You cannot," said he, archly, "yon cannot 
conceal yourself; your rank is suffidently ap- 
parent. " " Good heavens ! " " Yes, my daugh- 
ter says she heard you boasting of your heredi- 
tary distinctions — four hundred years it has 
existed in your family." "It has indeed!** 
"And does the property — the cash part of the 
business, go with it?" "Yes ! the gOTemmc&i 
provide for us. " " Oh, a pension ! — hereditary 
too?" "You say it" "Ah! 'tU the way 
with your great families," said the lawyer t» 
himself, "always quartered on the pablic.** 
"What's that he mutters about quartered!*' 
inly exclaimed the stranger with emotion. 
"It is from our taxes that their support is 
drawn," continued the lawyer. "Drawn, sir!" 
cried the stranger aloud. "And if it be not 
the best way of living, hang me/'* concladed 
the lawyer. **Ycu" faltered the struigef, 
clasping his hands: "horrible suppoaiiionl ! !** 

CHAPTER IV. — ENUOHTBNID aUTllIMMnL 

" Joj wu not alwajt abeent from hii fbee^ 
Bnt o'er it in snoh eoeiMe woold eUal with tnaiell 
grace. "—aUiic HcuroUL, 

"You will really marry me then, beutiftit 
Laura," said the stranger kneeling on Us 
pocket-handkerchief liiura blushed. " Yoi 
are so— so bewitching — and — and yov will 
always love me — and yon will tell me who yov 
are." "After our marriage, yei»"— aaid the 
stranger somewhat discompoeel "No! bow 
— now," — cried Laura, ooaxingly. He wae 
silent " Come, I will get it ont of yo«. Yee 
are an eldest son.*' "Indeed I am,** ligM 
the stranger. "You have an hereditary title?" 
"Alas! yes!" "It deMxnds to pmV "It 
does!" "Yon have a — a — the means to top* 
port it?" "Assuredly.** "OoiiTiiiee me ef 
that," said the Uwyer, who had been Uirtening 
unobserved, "and my daoi^ter Is 70m— kt 
you have killed your man a hon&ed times 
over!" "Wonderful libenlityf cried the 
stranger, enthnslastically, aad tluoviBg him- 
self at the Uwyer's feet 
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"TlM HHil wsn out hn- dotbe*. " — PuTth — AppuntlT 

The itnuger wore a ipleudid Bait of clothn. 
The mjBtery ibout him »ttr»e(«d the sdmira- 
tioD and mtrrel of the people at the little ion 
at which he had taken up his lodging. They 
were talking about him in the kitchen one 
morning when the boots wm brushing hu coat. 
A tailor from the capital, who wai travelling 
to hig country-seat, came into the kitchen to 
■ak why hia breakfast waa not leady. " It is 
k beaatifnl coal!" cried the boots, holding it 
np. "What a cut!" cried the chsmbetmaiil. 
"Il is lined with white silk," said the scullion, 
and she placed her thumb on the skirts. 
"Ha!" said the tailor, — "what do I see! it is 
the coat of the Marquis de Tfite Perdu : 1 made 
it tajmV." "It i« out — it is out!" cried the 
waiter. " The gentleman is a marquis. 
Gemini, how pleased Hies Laura will be!" 
"What's that, air! so the sttango gentleman 
b really the Harquis de TAte Perdu?" asked 
the landlady. "John, take the /ruA eggs to 
bis lordship." " Impossiblel" said the tailor, 
who had Hxed on the fresh egge for himself 
"Impossible!" and while he laid his band on 
the ^K-etand, he lifted his eyes to heaven. 
"Impoesible! the marquis has been hanged 
this twelremonthl" 



"Qood heaTeos! howstiange," said the law- 
yer, as he diamisaed the landlord of the little 
inn. " I am very much obliged to you — only 
think — I was just going to marry my daughter 
to a gentleman who had been hangedl " l^ura 
burst into tears. "What if he should be a 



he vehemently, "they are the poison of mj 
existence. I shall loae I^ura; I shall lose her 
fortune; I an discovered. Vo, not yet; 1 
will flee to her, before the boola spreads the ia- 
lelligeucA 1 will force her to go off with mo 
— go oflTI — how many people liave I forced to 
gooff before!" 

To avoid the people In the passage, the 
stranger dropped from the window. He 
hastened to the lawyer's house — he found Hiss 
Laurs in the garden — she was crying violently, 
and had forgotten her pocket-handkerchief; 
the stranger offered her his own. Her eye* 
fell on a marquis's coronet, worked ia the cor- 
ner, with the initials "T, P." "Ahl it is too 
true, then, " said she sobbing ; "the — the llar- 
qnis de T6te Perdu—" Here her voice waa 
choked by her emotion. "DamnationI what 
— what of him?" With great difficulty Laura 
sobbed out the word "H— a— ng — e--d!" 
"It is alt up with me!"nid the stranger, with 
a terrible grimace, and he disappeared. "Oh! 
he is certainly a vampire," wept the unfortu- 
nate Laura; "at all erenla, aRer having been 
hanged for twelve months, he cannot be worth 
much as a husband!" 
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inths after hanging." 
Heanwhile the stranger descended the stain 
to his parlour; a group of idlers in the passage 
gave hastily way on both sidea. Nay, the 
hounemaid, whom he was about, as asual, to 
chuck under the chin, uttered a loud shriek 
and fell into s swoon. "The devil!" said the 
stranger, glancing suspiciooily round; "am I 
known, then?" "Known! yea, you art 
known!" cried the boots — "The Harquis de 
T*te Perdu." "Socreifeii/" said the stranger, 
flinging into the parlour in a violent rage. He 
locked the door. He walked up and down 
with uneven strides. "Curse on these painful 
distinctions — these hereditary enstonu!" cried 



It was a melancholy drear}- day, and about 
an hour after the above interview it began t» 
rain cats and dogs. The mysterious stranger 
was walking on the highroad that led frmn 
the country town; ho hoped to catch one of 
the public vehicles that passed that way towards 
the capitaL He buttoned up the fatal coat, 
and took particular care of the silk skirts. 
" In vain, " said he, bitterly, "Is all this finery; 
In vain have I attempted to redeem my lot. 

Fate pursues me everywhere. D n it! th« 

silk will beall spotted; I may not get another 
such coat soon: seldom that a man of similar 
rank," here the rain set full in his teeth and 
drowned the rest of his soliloquy. He b^an 
to look round for a shelter, when suddenly h* 
beheld a pretty little inn, standing by the 
roadside: he quickened his pace, and waa 
presently in the traveller's room drying himself 
by the flre. There was a bald gentleman, pasl 
his grand climacteric, sitting at a little table 
by the window, and reading " Qlumeoborchl- 
usisiculomm on the propriety of living In a 
parallelogram, and moving only in a right 
angle. " Absorbed in his own griefs, the stran- 
ger did not notice his companion — he oontinned 
to dry his sUrt-aleeves, and matter to himself. 
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L*r»fTi 4i» €n0Lx M v'j 
TVE an «* 4if t^ 

luMw' tftef are ia^t0sd «a« «f t*i 
^iriliatifw." "Y4« Kf^aJ^ traljr 

^TAX^mMid xh0t mt^, "ym are 
»» «iepr:re»i of j'wr JMI rifku bj iJbc abauni 
n^mfiyfAj 'A aa eMcr broft^cr." "54, I 
mrt^f tk0b ^l^Usr ma: I wtjmdi atwoMt, 
%!k^x*i^jn <i«pk»<e, tJbat w^ma^j." "SMe 
y^m; mMA' — viuci ymwit y — lee vku h it 
V# rii^ vue' " aaid tJbe pblkMophcr: "k^ovledge 
vlll bKA er«B alkw a* U/ be tdfiAk" 

The araaifXT kiAdled into estbaMaan, aad 
ibt// «^y|»nM3e, "Wbat," mid be, "vbai U 
«o iju/{aiUM« ai tb«ae preordlnatMU of oar 
fat« agaifluit oar oill? We are b9m to a certain 
lioe — ve are aooompliabed to ibat line alone — 
oar dotj ia confined to a certain rootine of 
«zecotion — we are mewed up like owli in a 
M&aJl conventoal circle of gloom — ^we are paid 
aoAcient for wbai we perform — we have, tliere- 
fore, no incentive to oar enterpriie and ambi- ' 
tioo — tbe greater part of oar life ia a blank to , 
OA. If we vtir abroad into more wide and ■ 
^common interooame witb mankind, we are 
perpeiaallj reminded that a ftamp ia upon oa , 
— we cannot conaolt oar inclinations — we moat ; 
not marry aa we pleaae — we can nerer escape 
from ourselves — " "And," porsaed tbe philo- ; 
sopber, wbo liked to talk himitelf as well as 
to lijiten; "and while so onpleasant to joorself 
are these dangerous and hatefol hereditary 
dintinctions, what mischiefs do they not pro- | 
ducc to your fellow -creatures !— condemned to i 
p^iverty, they are condemned to the conse- ; 
•quences of poverty; — ignorance and sin — they 
•offend, and you hang them ! " " Hang — them f* 
"Ah!" the benevolent stranger covered his 
face with his bands. "What philanthropic 
tenderness!" said the philosopher; "Pardon 
me, sir, I must introduce myself: you may 
have heard of me; I am the author Slattereno- 
bigioso; you, so enlightened, are probably an 
author yourself; perhaps you have turned your 
Jittention to morals, and are acquainted with 



wnk Tke Smrtmm ^ 
bcr band: ** Ah' m \Mt fpnrk bos 
•elfoC How cooM va« be 

mairra " "I 

aay," in^ 



beg Toa wiU be sttcAt. Ten 
"Ay. by aigkc I kav« 



him no more, I 




what?" said Laora. tbinking tbe 
THe Perdu was again ipfwibradsJ %m 
having been banged mftaentlj. ** Wkj 
prepared — ^misa, be is going to tic tte 
"Wretch! perfidioos wreiek!'sbrieked 
as her fear now changed into 
Toa mean that be is going to lend 
the altar?** "Exactly, miss!" anid tte 
and off" went bis bigb-trotting 




*' It la not for avwlf I d» 




" Poor cousin Jack!** said tbe lawrcr, na be 
was eating his breaklaat; " be baa beca phji^ 
very naughty prankSy to be sore: bat be ia ear 
cousin, nevertbeleas: We aboald pnj kni nil 
possible respect Come, girl, get em year 
bonnet: yoa may aa wdl come wHh mm: H 
will divert yoar mind.*' "La! papa: bat» le 
be sure, there will be a great crowd. It b ft 
most affecting sight ; and, after all, I tbiak n 
drive may do me good." "Tbat'arigbt^giil,* 
said the father: and they were aoom em tbe 
road to the capitaL Tb^ arrlTed ai ui epem 
space, but fiUed withspectaton; tbqr bnbiH ft 
platform, raised above tbe beads ef the peopli; 
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The ttordy porter, huddling up his bribe, 
And then at random breaking headi and bawl- 
ing* 
Outcries, and eries of order, and contusions. 
Made a confusion beyond all confusions; 

Beggars and ragabonds, blind, lame, and sturdy, 
Minstrels and singers with their various airs. 

The pipe, the tabor, and the hurdy-gurdy. 
Jugglers and mountebanks with apes and bears. 

Continued from the first day to the third day. 
An uproar like ten thousand Smithfield fairs; 

There were wild beasts and foreign birds and 
creatures. 

And Jews and foreigners with foreign features. 

All sorts of people there were seen together, 
All sorts of characters, all sorts of dresses; 

The fool with fox's tail and peacock's feather, 
Pilgrims, and penitents, and grave burgesses ; 

The country people with their coats of leather, 
Vintners and victuallers with cans and messes; 

Grooms, archers, varlets, falconers and yeomen, 

Damsels and waiting-maids, and waiting-women. 

But the profane, indelicate amours, 
The vulgar, unenlightened conversation 

Of minstrels, menials, courtezans, and boors, 
(Although appropriate to their meaner sta- 
tion) 

Would certainly revolt a taste like yours; 
Therefore I shall omit the calculation 

Of all the curses, oaths, and cuts, and stabs, 

Occasioned by their dice, and drink, and drabs. 

We must take care in our poetic cruise. 
And never hold a single tack too long; 

Therefore my versatile, ingenious muse. 
Takes leave of this illiterate, low-bred throng, 

Intending to present superior views. 
Which to genteeler company belong, 

And show the higher orders of society 

Behaving with politeness and propriety. 

And certainly they say, for fine behaving 
King Arthur's court has never had its match ; 

True point of honour, without pride or braving. 
Strict etiquette for ever on the watch : 

There manners were refined and perfect — saving 
Some modem graces, which they could not 
catch, 

As spitting through the teeth, and driving 
stages, 

Accomplishments reserved for distant ages. 

They looked a manly, generous generation; 

Beards, shoulders, eyebrows, broad, and square, 
and thick. 
Their accents firm and loud in conversation. 

Their eyes and gestures eager, sharp, and quick, 



Showed them prepared, on proper provooatiaiiy 

To give the lie, pull noses, stab, and kiek; 
And for that very reason, it is said. 
They were so very courteous and well-brad. 



The ladies look'd of an heroic 

At first a general likeness struck your eye, 
Tall figures, open features, oval face, 

Large eyes, with ample ^ebrowa ax«lied tad 
high; 
Their manners had an odd, peculiar gnoe, 

Neither repulsive, affable, nor shy, 
Majestical, reserved, and somewhat snUen; 
Their dresses partly silk and partly woolleo. 
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[Harriet Beecher 8towe.bom in Litehflsld, j 
She is A daughter of Lyman Bescher, D.D., aaid 
h«r lister in the maoafement of a loliool at Haitiiid. 
ftoin her fifteenth until her twtnty-flrat year, when ibs 
became the wife of Calvin E. Btowe. D.D. Htr flnt 
important publioation was a liries of sketc h w of tiM 
Pilgrims to the New World, entitl«l Majiftamr, la 
186*2 she published UmeU Tom*9 CtMm, whieh fanassdl- 
ately obtained immense popalarlty la WniilaiMl as 
well as in America. BeCore the end of the year upwaids 
of amilliou copies had been aold in Eaglaiid. Thework 
was tranelated into almost everjr known Isngnsgs, aad 
dramatic renitms were r epresented on tvety tt sfs la 
Europe. The publioation of l7neU Tom'i Oakin is b»> 
liered to hare lounded the doom of slavey; and tar 
this the author merito the gratitode of all eoantita 
and all ages. Mn. Btowe afterwanis wrote A JTsy Is 
Unde TomCt CtaMa, giring the original teols and Jesa 
ments upon whioh the story is ftmaded; X>nd: As 
MinitUr*t Wooing; Affne$ ^ Sarrtnto: Smtinp MtmtHm 
qf Foreign Landt: and nnmerottB misotllaaeoas wocksk 
The WetiminiUr Reviev gives the ftiUowing estimate at 
her literaiy rank : ''Whatever else shs may writs er 
may not write, UneU Tom and Ihtd will assars bsr 
a place in that highest nmk of novsUsIs who saa give 
us a national life in all its plissss poiwilsi' and aiMa* 
cratio. homoroos and tragio, politicial and rsligioas *] 

ScairB— The shady side of a Unebsny 
Laweon with the hoij9 picking 

" Wal, you see, boy8,*twM joii here, — Pi 
Carryl's wife^ she died along in the fonpuri o' 
March: my cousin Hnldy, she nndertook to 
keep house for him. The way on't wai, tkal 
Huldy, she went to take care o' Mis* Ganyl tai 
the fiist on't, when she fast took dek. Hnldy 
was a tailoresB by trade; but then the was ooo 
o' these *ere facultised penoni thai hai a gill 
for most anything, and thai was bow HW 
Carryl come to set sech aiora by her, tlial, 
when she was sick, nothin' would do for her 

I From OUUawn Firmd» AteH*, by BairisI 
Slows. Houghton, Mifflin k CSo., 
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bat she must have Huldj roand all the time: 
and the minister, he said he'd make it good to 
her all the same, and she shouldn't lose nothin' 
bj it And so Huldj, she staid with Mis' 
Carryl full three months afore she died, and 
(got to seein' to everything pretty much round 
(the place. 

" Wal, arter Mis' Carryl died. Parson Carryl, 
•be'd got so kind o' used to herin' on her 
'round, takin' care o' things, that he wanted 
her to stay along a spell ; and so Huldy, she 
•staid along a spell, and poured out his tea, 
And mended his close, and made pies and 
cakes, and cooked and washed and ironed, and 
kep' everything as neat as a pin. Huldy was 
a drefful chipper sort o' gal ; and work sort o' 
Tolled off from her like water off a duck's back. 
There wam't no gal in Sherburne that could 
put sich a sight o' work through as Huldy; 
and yet, Sunday momin', she always come out 
in the singers' seat like one o' these 'ere June 
roses, lookin' so fresh and smilin', and her 
voice was jest as clear and sweet as a meadow 
lark's — Lordy massy! I 'member how she used 
to sing some o' them 'are places where the 
treble and counter used to go together: her 
Toice kind o' trembled a little, and it sort o' 
went thro' and thro' a feller ! tuck him right 
where he lived!" 

Here Sam leaned contemplatively back with 
his head in a clump of sweet fern, and re- 
freshed himself with a chew of young winter- 
green. "This 'ere young wintergreen, boys, 
is jest like a feller's thoughts o' things that 
happened when he was young: it comes up 
jest so fresh and tender every year, the longest 
time you hev to live; and you can't help 
chawin' on't tho' 'tis sort o' stingin'. I don't 
never get over likin' young wintergreen." 

'< But about Huldah, Sam?" 

"Oh, yes! about Huldy. Lordy massy I 
when a feller is Indianin' round, these 'ere 
pleasant summer days, a feller's thoughts gits 
like a flock o' young partridges: thejr's up and 
down and everywhere : 'cause one place is jest 
about as good as another, when they's all so 
kind o' comfortable and nice. Wal, about 
Huldy, — as I was a say in'. She was jest as 
handsome a gal to look at as a feller could 
have ; and 1 think a nice, well-behaved young 
gal in the singers' seat of a Sunday is a means 
o' grace : it's sort o' drawin' to the unregene- 
rate, you know. Why, boys, in them days, 
I've walked ten miles over to Sherburne of a 
Sunday momin', jest to play the bass-viol in 
the same singers' seat with Huldy. She was 
very much respected, Huldy was; and, when 
ahe went out to tailorin', she was aUers bespoke 



six months ahead, and sent for in waggins ap 
and down for ten miles round ; for the young 
fellers was allers 'mazin' anxious to be sent 
after Huldy, and was quite free to offer to go 
for her. Wal, after Mis' Carryl died, Huldy 
got to be sort o' housekeeper at the minister's, 
and saw to everything, and did everything: so 
that there wam't a pin out o' the way. 

" But you know how 'tis in parishes: there 
allers is women that thinks the minister's af- 
fairs belong to them, and they ought to have 
the ralin' and guidin' of 'em ; and, if a min- 
ister's wife dies, there's folks that allers has 
their eyes open on providences, — lookin' out 
who's to be the next one. 

" Now, there was Mis' Amaziah Pipperidge, 
a widder with snappin' black eyes, and a hook- 
nose, — kind o' like a hawk ; and she was one 
o' them up-and-down commandin' sort o* 
women, that feel that they have a call to be 
seein* to everything that goes on in the parish, 
and 'specially to the minister. 

" Folks did say that MU' Pipperidge sort o' 
sot her eye on the parson for herself: wal, now 
that 'are might a' been, or it might not. Some 
folks thought it was a very suitable connection. 
You see she hed a good property of her own, 
right nigh to the minister's lot, and was allers 
kind o' active and busy ; so, takin' one thing 
with another, I shouldn't wonder if Mis' 
Pipperidge should a thought that Providence 
p'inted that way. At any rate, she went up 
to Deakin Blodgett's wife, and they two sort 
' o' put their heads together a moumin' and 
condolin' about the way things was likely to 
go on at the minister's now Mis' Carryl was 
dead. Te see, the parson's wife, she was one 
of them women who hed their eyes everywhere 
and on everything. She was a little thin 
woman, but tough as inger-rabber, and smart 
as a st<eel-trap; and there wam't a hen laid an 
egg, or cackled, but Mis' Carryl was right there 
to see about it; and she hed the garden made 
in the spring, and the medders mowed in 
summer, and the cider made, and the com 
husked, and the apples got in the fall; and the 
doctor, he hedn't nothin' to do but jest sit 
stock still a meditatin' on Jerusalem and 
Jericho and them things that ministers think 
about But Lordy massy I he didn't know 
nothin' about where anything he eat or drunk 
or wore come from or went to: his wife jest 
led him 'round in temporal things and took 
care on him like a baby. 

"Wal, to be sure. Mis' Carryl looked up to 
him in spirituals, and thought all the world 
on him; for there wam't a smarter minister no 
where 'round. Why, when he preached on 
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decrees and election, thej used to come clear 
over from South Pariflh, and West Sherbame, 
and Old Town to hear him; and there was such 
a row o' waggins tied along by the meetin'- 
hoase that the stables was all full, and all the 
hitchin'-posts was full clean up to the tavern, 
00 that folks said the doctor made the town 
look like a gineral trainin'-day a Sunday. 

"He was gret on texts, the doctor was. 
When he hed a p'int to prove, he'd jest go 
through the Bible, and drive all the texts 
/ahead o' him like a flock o* sheep; and then, 
if there was a text that seemed ag^n him, why, 
he'd come out with his Greek and Hebrew, and 
kind o' chase it 'round a spell, jest as ye see a 
feller chase a country bell-wether, and make 
him jump the fence arter the rest I tell you, 
there wa'n't no text in the Bible that could 
stand agin the doctor when his blood was up. 
The year arter the doctor was app'inted to 
preach the 'lection sermon in Boston, he made 
such a figger that the Brattle Street Church 
sent a committee right down to see if they 
couldn't get him to Boston; and then the 
Sherburne folks, they up and raised his salary; 
ye see, there ain't nothin' wakes folks up like 
somebody else's wantin' what you've got Wal, 
that fall they made him a Doctor o' Divinity 
at Cambridge College, and so they sot more by 
him than ever. Wal, you see, the doctor, of 
course he felt kind o* lonesome and afflicted 
when Mis' Carryl was g^ne; but railly and 
truly, Huldy was so up to everything about 
house, that the doctor didn't miss nothin' in a 
temporal way. His shirt-bosoms was pleated 
finer than they ever was, and them ruflee 'round 
his wrists was kep* like the driven snow; and 
there wam't a brack in his silk stockin's, and 
his shoe-buckles was kep* polished up, and his 
coats brushed; and then there wam't no bread 
and biscuit like Huldy's; and her butter was 
like solid lumps o' gold; and there wem't no 
pies to equal hers; and so the doctor never felt 
the loss o' Mis* Carryl at table. Then there 
was Huldy allers oppisite to him, with her blue 
eyes and her cheeks like two fresh peaches. 
She was kind o' pleasant to look at; and the 
more the doctor looked at her the better he 
liked her; and so things seemed to be goin' on 
quite quiet and comfortable ef it hadn't been 
that Mis' Pipperidge and Mis' Deakin Blodgett 
and Mis' Sawin got their heads together a 
talkin' about things. 

"'Poor man,' says Mis' Pipperidge, 'what 
can that child that he's got there do towards 
takin' the care of all that place? It takes a 
mature woman,' she says, 'to tread in Mis' 
Carr}Ts shoes.' 



'"That it does,' lald Mia* Blodgett; 'tM, 
when things once get to nmnin' down hill^ 
there ain't no stoppin' on 'em,' sayi she. 

"Then Mis' Sawin, she took it up. (Teaee, 
Mis' Sawin used to go out to drea-makin', 
and was sort o' jealous, 'cause folks sot man 
by Huldy than they did by her.) 'Well,' 
says she, 'Huldy Peters is well enoogh ai her 
trade. I never denied that, though I do mj I 
never did believe in her way o' makin' batton- 
holes; and I must say, if 'twas the daaiw* 
friend I hed, that I thought Huldy try in' to 
fit Mis' Kittridge's plumb-coloured silk was n 
clear piece o' presumption ; the silk was jiai 
spiled, so 'twam't fit to come into the meetin*- 
house. I must say, Huldy's a gal that's alwaya 
too ventersome about takin' 'qwnaibilities ah* 
don't know nothin' about' 

"'Of course she don't,' said MU' Deakin 
Blodgett ' What does she know about all tht 
lookin' and seein' to that there oaght to be in 
guidin' the minister's house? Huldy's well 
meanin', and she's good at her work, and good 
in the singers' seat, but Lordy massy! ah* 
hain't go no experience. Parson Canyl oyghi 
to have an experienced woman to keep houe 
for him. There's the spring honse-deanin* and 
the fall house-cleanin' to be seen to, and tht 
things to be put away from the moths; and 
then the gettin' ready for the anociation and 
all the ministers' meetin's; and the makin* tht 
soap and the candles, and settin' the hena and 
turkeys, watchin' the calves, and teein' after 
the hired men and the garden; and there that 
'are blessed man jist sits there at home ■• 
serene, and has nobody round bat thai 'are 
gal, and don't even know how things moat be 
a runnin' to waste!' 

"Wal, the upshot on't waa, they fnased and 
fuzzled and wuuled till they'd drinked «p all 
the tea in the teapot; and then they went down 
and called on the parson, and wnsaled him all 
up talkin' about this, that, and t'other that 
wanted lookin' to, and that it waa no way le 
leave everything to a young ehit like Heldy, 
and that he ought to be lookin' aboni fcr an 
experienced woman. The paiaon, ho *^**^*^ 
'em kindly, and said he believed their motina 
was good, but he didn't go no fnithei^ Ht 
didn't ask Mis' Pipperidge to eome and stij 
there and help him, nor nothin' o* thai kind; 
but he said he'd attend to mitten hlmwlf 
The fact was, the parson had got ib^ a Ulan' 
for bavin' Huldy 'round, that he eonldn't think 
o' such a thing as swappln' lier off te the 
Widder Pipperidge. 

"But he thought to himielf, «Hnl4y Is a 
good girl; but I oughtn't to be a lenvin* eray* 
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thing to her — it's too hard on her. I oaght 
to be instructin' and guidin' and helpin' of 
her; 'cause 'tain't everybody could be expected 
to know and do what Mis' Carry 1 did; ' and 
BO at it he went; and Lordy massy! didn't 
Huldy hev a time on't when the minister began 
to come out of his study, and want to tew 
'round and see to things? Huldy, you see. 
thought all the world of the minister, and she 
was 'most afraid to laugh; but she told me she 
couldn't, for the life of her, help it when his 
back was turned, for he wuzzled things up in 
the most singular way. But Huldy, she'd jest 
say ' Yes, sir,' and get him off into his stndy, 
and go on her own way. 

"'Huldy,' says the minister one day, 'yon 
ain't experienced out doors; and, when you 
want to know anything, you must come to 
me.' 

***Ye8, sir,' says Huldy. 

'"Now, Huldy,' says the parson, 'you 
must be sure to save the turkey-eggs, so that 
we can have a lot of turkeys for Thanksgiving.' 

"'Yes, sir,' says Huldy; and she opened 
the pantry-door, and showed him a nice dishful 
she'd been a savin' up. Wal, the very next 
day the parson's hen-turkey was found killed 
up to old Jim Scrogg^'s bam. Folks said 
Scroggs killed it; though Scroggs, he stood to 
it he didn't : at any rate, the Scroggses, they 
made a meal on't, and Huldy, she felt bad 
about it 'cause she'd set her heart on raisin' 
the turkeys; and says she, 'Oh, dear! I don't 
know what I shall do. I was just ready to set 
her.' 

"'Do, Huldy?' says the parson: 'why, 
there's the other turkey, out there by the door; 
and a fine bird, too, he ia.' 

"Sure enough, there was the old tom-turkey 
a struttin' and a sidlin' and a quitterin,' and 
a floutin' his tail-feathers in the sun, like a 
lively young widower, all ready to bqg^n life 
over again. 

"'But,' says Huldy, 'you know he can't 
■et on eggs.' 

'"He can't? I'd like to know why,' says 
the parson. ' He shall set on eggs, and hatch 
'cm too. ' 

"'0 doctor!' says Huldy, all in a tremble; 
'cause, you know, she didn't want to contradict 
the minister, and she was afraid she should 
laugh — 'I never heard that a tom-turkey 
would set on eggii.* 

'"Why, they ought to,' said the parson, 
getting quite 'ame^t: 'what else be they good 
for? you juftt bring out the eggs, now, and 
put 'em in the nesf, and I'll make him set 
on 'em. ' 

T9L. n. 



"So Huldy, she thought there wem't no 
way to convince him but to let him try : so she 
took the eggs out, and fixed 'em all nice in the 
nest; and then she come back and found old 
Tom a skirmishin' with the parson pretty lively, 
I tell ye. Ye see, old Tom, he didn't take the 
idee at all ; and he flopped and gobbled, and 
fit the parson; and the parson's wig got 'round 
so that his cue stuck straight out over his ear, 
bnt he'd got his blood up. Ye see, the old 
doctor was used to carryin' his p'ints o' doctrine ; 
and he hadn't fit the Arminians and Socinians 
to be beat by a tom-turkey; so finally he made 
a dive, and ketched him by the neck in spite 
o* his floppin', and stroked him down, and put 
Huldy's apron 'round him. 

'"There, Huldy,' he says, quite red in the 
face, 'we've got him now;' and he tra- 
velled off to the bam with him aa lively as a 
cricket 

' ' Huldy came behind jist chokin' with langh, 
and afraid the minister would look 'round and 
see her. 

" 'Now, Hnldy, we'll crook his 1^, and set 
him down,' says the parson, when they got 
him to the nest: 'you see he is getting quiet, 
and he'll set there all right' 

"And the parson, he sot him down; and 
old Tom, he sot there solemn enough, and held 
his head down all droopin', lookin' like a rail 
pious old cock, as long as the panon sot by 
him. 

'"There: you see how still he sets,* sayt the 
parson to Huldy. 

"Huldy was moat dyin' for fear she should 
laugh. 'I'm afraid he'll get op,' says she, 
'when you do.' 

" 'Oh, no, he won't!' says the parson, quite 
confident 'There, there,' says he, layin' his 
hands on him, as if pronouncin' a blessin'. 
But when the parson riz up, old Tom, he ric 
up too, and began to march over the eggs. 

" ' Stop, now ! ' says the parson. 'I'll make 
him get down agin: hand me that com-baaket; 
we'll put that over him.' 

"So he crooked old Tom's 1^, and got him 
down agin; and they put the com-baaket over 
him, and then they both stood and waited. 

'"That'll do the thing, Huldy,' said the 
parson. 

" ' I don't know about it,' says Huldy. 

'"Oh, yes, it will, child! I understand,' 
says he. 

"Just as he spoke, the baaket riz right up 
and stood, and they could see old Tom's long 
legs. 

'"I'll make him stay down, confonnd him,' 
says the parson; for, ye see, parsons ia mtn, 
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like the rest on us, and the doctor had got his 
■punk up. 

"'You jist hold him a minute, and I'll get 
something that'll make him stay, I g^ess;' 
and out he went to the fence, and brought in 
a long, thin, flat stone, and laid it on old 
Tom's back. 

"Old Tom, he wilted down considerable 
under this, and looked railly as if he was goin' 
to give in. He staid still there a good long 
spell, and the minister and Huldy left him 
there and come up to the house; but they 
hadn't more than got in the door before they 
see old Tom a hippin' along, as high-steppin' 
as ever, saying, 'Talk! talk! and quitter! 
quitter!' and struttin' and gobblin' as if he'd 
come through the Red Sea, and got the victory. 

" * Oh, my eggs! ' says Huldy. * I'm afraid 
he's smashed 'em!' 

"And sure enough, there they was, smashed 
flat enough under the stone. 

"Til have him killed,' said the parson: 'we 
won't have such a critter 'round. ' 

"But the parson, he slep' on't, and then 
didn't do it: he only come out next Sunday 
with a tip-top sermon on the ''Riginal Cuss' 
that was pronounced on things in gineral, when 
Adam fell, and showed how everything was 
allowed to go contrary ever since. There was 
pig-weed, and pusley, and Canady thistles, cut- 
worms, and bag-worms, and canker-worms, to 
say nothin' of rattlesnakes. The doctor made 
it very impressive and sort o' improvin'; but 
Huldy, she told me, goin' home, that she hardly 
could keep from laughin' two or three times in 
the sermon when she thought of old Tom a 
standin' up with the corn-basket on his back. 

"Wal, next week Huldy, she jist borrowed 
the minister's horse and side-saddle, and rode 
over to South Parish to her Aunt Bascome's, — 
Widder Bascome's, you know, that lives there 
by the trout-brook, — and got a lot o' turkey- 
eggs o' her, and come back and set a hen on 
'em, and said nothin' ; and in good time there 
was as nice a lot o' turkey-chicks as ever ye see. 

"Huldy never said a word to the minister 
about his experiment, and he never said a word 
to her; but he sort o' kep' more to his books, 
and didn't take it on him to advise so much. 

" But not long arter he took it into his head 
that Huldy ought to have a pig to be a fattin' 
with the buttermilk. Mis' Pipperidge set him 
up to it; and jist then old Tim Bigelow, out 
to Juniper Hill, told him if he'd call over he'd 
give him a little pig. 

" So he sent for a man, and told him to build 
a pig-pen right out by the well, and have it 
alLzeady whan he came home with his pig. 



"Huldy, she said she wished he might put 
a curb round the well out there, because in th* 
dark, sometimes, a body might stumble into 
it; and the parson^ he told him he might do 
that. 

"Wal, old Aikin, the carpenter, he didn't 
come till most the middle of the artemoon; 
and then he sort o' idled, so that he didn't get 
up the well-curb till sundown; and then he 
went off and said he'd come and do the pig-pen 
next day. 

" Wal, arter dark. Parson Carryl, he driv into 
the yard, full chizel, with his pig. He'd tied 
up his mouth to keep him from aqueelin' ; and 
he see what he thought was the pig-pen, — he 
was rather near-sighted, — and so he ran and 
threw piggy over ; and down he dropped into 
the water, and the minister put out his horso 
and pranced off into the house quite delighted. 

"'There, Huldy, I've got you a nice littlo 

pig' 
"'Dear mel' aayt Huldy: 'where have jom 

put him?' 

"'Why, out there in the pig-pen, to be 
sure.' 

"'Oh, dear me!' says Huldy: 'that'i the 
well-curb; there ain't no pig-pen built/ layt 
she. 

" ' Lordy massy ! ' says the panon: ' then I've 
thrown the pig in the well ! ' 

"Wal, Huldy, she worked and worked, and 
finally she fished piggy out in the bucket, bni 
he was dead as a door-nail ; and she got him 
out o' the way quietly, and didn't say much ; 
and the parson he took to a great Hebrew book 
in his study; and says he, 'Huldy, I ain't 
much in temporals,' says he. Huldy says she 
kind o' felt her heart go out to him, he was to 
sort o' meek and helpless and lamed; and says 
she, 'Wal, Parson Carryl, don't trouble your 
head no more about it; I'll see to things;* and 
sure enough, a week arter there was a nice pen, 
all ship-shape, and two little white pigs thai 
Huldy bought with the money for the bntttf 
she sold at the store. 

" ' Wal, Huldy,' said the paison, 'yon aie a 
most amazin' child: yon don't say nothin*, bit 
you do more than most folks.' 

"Arter that the parson set sieh store by 
Huldy that he come to her and asked her about 
everything, and it was amaxin* how ererything 
she put her hand to prospered. Hnldy i^ted 
marigolds and larkspurs, pinks and carnations, 
all up and down the path to the front door, 
and trained up momin' glories and scarlet- 
runners round the windows. And she wss 
always a gettin' a root here, and a sprig tbeie, 
and a seed from somebody else: for Hal4y «ii 
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ene o* them that has the gift, so that ef you 
jist give 'em the leastest sprig of anything 
they make a great bush out of it right away ; 
BO that in six months Huldy had roses and 
geraniums and lilies, sich as it would a took 
a gardener to raise. The parson, he took no 
notice at fust; but when the yard was all ablaze 
with flowers he used to come and stand in a 
kind o* maze at the front door, and say, ' Beau- 
tiful! beautiful! why, Huldy, I never see any- 
thing like it.' And then when her work was 
done artemoons, Huldy would sit with her 
sewin' in the porch, and sing and trill away 
till she'd draw the meadow-larks and the bobo- 
links, and the orioles to answer her, and the 
great big elm-tree overhead would get perfectly 
rackety with the birds; and the parson, settin* 
there in his study, would git to kind o' dreamin' 
about the angels, and golden harps, and the 
New Jerusalera; but he wouldn't speak a word, 
'cause Huldy, she was jist like them wood- 
thrushes, she never could sing so well when 
she thought folks was hearin'. Folks noticed, 
about this time, that the parson's sermons got 
to be like Aaron's rod, that budded and blos- 
somed : there was things in 'em about flowers 
and birds, and more 'special about the music 
o' heaven. And Huldy, she noticed, that ef 
there was a hymn run in her head while she 
was 'round a workin' the minister was sure to 
give it out next Sunday. You see, Huldy was 
jist like a bee: she always sung when she was 
workin', and you could hear her trillin', now 
down in the corn-patch, while she was pickin' 
the com ; and now in the buttery, while she 
was workin' the butter; and now she'd go singin' 
down cellar, and then she'd be singin' up over 
head, so that she seemed to fill a house chock 
full o' music. 

''Huldy was so sort o' chipper and fair 
spoken, that she got the hired men all under 
her thumb: they come to her and took her 
orders jiHt as meek as so many calves; and she 
traded at the store, and kep' the accounts, and 
■he hed her eyes everywhere, and tied up all 
the ends so tight that there wa'n't no gettin' 
'round her. She wouldn't let nobody put 
nothin' off on Parson Carryl, 'cause he was a 
minister. Huldy was allers up to anybody 
that wanted to make a hard bargain ; and, afore 
he knew jist what he was about, she'd got the 
best end of it, and everybody said that Huldy 
was the most capable gal that they'd ever 
traded with. 

" Wal, come to the meetin'of the Association, 
Mis' Dc»kin Blodgett and Mis' Pipperidge 
come call in' up to the parson's, all in a stew, 
and offerin' their services to get the house 



ready; but the doctor, he jist thanked 'em 
quite quiet, and turned 'em over to Huldy; 
and Huldy, she told 'em that she'd get every- 
thing ready, and showed 'em her pantries, and 
her cakes, and her pies, and her puddin's, and 
took 'em all over the house; and they went 
peekin' and pokin', openin' cupboard-doors, 
and lookin' into drawers; and they couldn't 
find so much as a thread out o' the way, from, 
garret to cellar, and so they went off quite dis- 
contented. Arter that the women set a new 
trouble a brewin*. Then they begun to talk 
that it was a year now since Mis' Carry 1 died ; 
and it r'ally wasn't proper such a young gal to 
be stayin' there, who everybody could see was 
a settin' her cap for the minister. 

"Mis' Pipperidge said, that so long as she 
looked on Huldy as the hired gal, she hadn't 
thought much about it ; but Huldy was railly 
takin' on airs as an equal, and appearin' as 
mistress o' the house in a way that would make 
talk if it went on. And Mis' Pipperidge, she 
driv' 'round up to Deakin Abner Snow's, and* 
down to Mis' 'L4jah Perry's, and asked them iV 
they wasn't afraid that the way the parson and! 
Huldy was a goin' on might make talk. And^ 
they said they hadn't thought on't before, but 
now, come to think on't, they was sure it would; 
and they all went and talked with somebody 
else, and asked them if they didn't think it 
would make talk. So come Sunday, between, 
meetin's there wam't nothin' else talked about;: 
and Huldy saw folks a noddin' and a winkin',. 
and a lookin' arter her, and she beg^n to feel 
drefful sort o' disagreeable. Finally Mis' Sawin 
she says to her, 'My dear, didn't you never 
think folk would talk about you and the min- 
ister?' 

" 'No: why should they?' says Huldy, quite 
innocent. 

" ' Wal, dear,' says she, ' I think it's a shame; 
but they say you're try in' to catch him, and 
that it's so bold and improper for you to be 
courtin' of him right in his own house, — you 
know folks will talk,— I thought I'd tell yoa 
'cause I think so much of you,' says she. 

" Huldy was a gal of spirit, and she despised 
the talk, but it made her drefful uncomfortable; 
and when she got home at night she sat dowa 
in the momin'-glory porch, quite quiet, and 
didn't sing a word. 

"The minister he had heard the same thing 
from one of his deakins that day ; and when 
he saw Huldy so kind o' silent, he says to her, 
'Why don't you sing, my child?' 

" He hed a pleasant sort o' way with him, 
the minister had, and Huldy had got to likin' 
to be with him; and it all come over her that 
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peiluipa iha ought to go awHj; and her throat 
kind o' filled up m the codIUh'L hardly apesk; 
ud, aays >he, 'I can't ning to-night.' 

"Sa;s he, 'You don't know how much good 
jour aingin' has done me, nor how much good 
you have done me in all waya, Huldj. I wi»b 
I knew how to show my gratitude. ' 

"'0 sir!' Bays Huldy, 'i* it improper for 
me to be here?' 

'"No, dear,' utyn the mininter, 'but ill- 
lutured folks will talk; but there in one way 
WG can stop it, Huldy— if you will marry me. 
Yod'I] make me very happy, and I'll do all 1 
van to make you happy. Will youT' 

"Wat, Hutdy neicr told me jixt what she 
uid to the miniBtcr, — gala never doea give yon 
the particular of them 'arethiagti jintaa you'd 
like 'em, — only [ know the upahot, and the 
hall on't waa, that Huldy she did a conald'able 
lot o' clear Btarchin' and ironin' the next two 
day»; and the Friday o' next week the miaiater 
•nd Bhe rode over together (o Dr. Ixithrop'ii in 
Oldtovn; and the doctor, he jiiit made 'cm 
man and wife, 'xpite of envy of the Jews,' aa 
the hymn aaya. Wal, you'd better believe 
there waa a etarin' and a wonderia' next Sun- 
day momin' when the Hocond bell was a tollin', 
ftnd the mimBt«r walked up the htoad ainle 
with Huldy, all in white, arm in arm with him, 
and he opened the miniater's pew, and handed 
her in w if ahe wm a princeM; for, yon «ee, 
PaiBon Carryl come of a good family, and was 
a l>om gentleman, and had a aort o' grand way 
o' bcin' polite (o women-folkii. Wal, 1 guete 
there was a rus'lin' among the bunnets. Wm' 
Pipperidgegin a great bounce, like rorn poppln' 
on a shovel, and her eycfl glared tiirough her 
glaeaee at Huldy as if they'd a sot her afire; 
and everybody in the meetin' house waa a 
starin', 1 tell j/ea. But they couldn't none of 
'cm say nothtn' agin Huldy's looks; for there 
wa'n't a crimp nor a frill about her that wa' n't 
jih' 4o; and her frock was white as the driven 
snow, and she bad her bonnet all trimmed up 
with whil« ribbing; and all the fellows said the 
old doctor had stole a march, and got thehand- 
Bomot gal In the pariKh. 

" Wal, arler meetin' they all come 'round the 
pirKon and Huldy at the door, shakln' hands 
and laughin'; for bj that time they wasabont 
agreed that they'd got to let patty well 

'"Why, PaiMn Carryl,' saya Mis' Deakin 
Blodgett, 'how you're come it over us.' 

" ' Tes,' says the parson, with a kind o' 
twinkle in hia eye. '1 thought, ' says he. 'aa 
folks wanted to talk about Huldj and me, I'd 
^TB 'em Bomethin' wuth talkiu' aboat.'" 
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two povnu, and jat bow oompUKtinlj fVw of tliB 
proHDt ffsnflntioo know tbt p«au Mm— iilm TliJa 
onlHloB— OF niglHt, ihill wn call It t— mint b* du la 
Uw Cut that whUtt naOan, baakm, and Jouaals imn 
nmltlpUKl Tutlr durluf Uh pmait oaiBir}, iltMiliil 
DAtloh In wltkb U read doei not frcnr In eqaal nil*. 
II Ptnirtm Aai L'ABigni uppttni fcrtha Bnt tiualn 
IMS, whin HUlon wu abnnt tliirl7.ann jmnatig^ 
la tbB mJlKitnl hUUou of hi! paiHi, BntUih ud UUa, 
•dlud b]> Dm |iHt. llaRav. JokBlIltfI)rd.0M(i(tlM 
ablect biagniilim ud critka of WltoB, tjm of Una 
ponni : " TbDf hav* all Uw pnatoral biatlw and iWHt 
daoripClmi of OUT oldw potU, aabalUataad ud hUgb*- 



Hence, vain deluding joyn, 

The bmod of F.itlr withnDt tath«r bnd. 
How little ;on bntead. 

Or All the fixed mind with all joaz tajsT 
Dwell in some idle brain. 

And faudea fond with gaudy shapes paulM, 
As thick and numberlaaB 

Aithegaymolea that people tlw Bnnfanuai^ 
Or llkeat hovering dteama 

The Sokle penaianerB of Horpben^ tniik 
Bnt hail, then goddsM, saga and holy, 
Hail, diTiDeit Iblaooholy, 
Whose aaintlj viaiw* is too brishl 
To hit the sense of human slghl^ 
And therefore to onr veaker view 
O'erUid with bUnk, itaid Wiwkm'a hue; 
BUck, but anoh ii 
Princs 

Or that atan'd.Bthtop qi 
To set her beantj^ pnlM abOT* 
The sea-njmphs, aod thdr poir*i« olImMbd: 
Tet thon art higher far deaoeodad; 
Thee faright-haii'd Veata, kog «f yon. 
To iolitarr Saturn bote ; 
Hii daughter she (in OiAuiu's rajga 
8uoh mixture was not held a atainl. 
Ott in glimmering bow^ and ^aim 
He met her, and in saaet AadM 
Of woodj Ida') Inmeat gnm. 
While yet than waa no fear of J«n. 
Come, penaire Nnn, deroat aad pon^ 
Sober, iteadfiut, and demor^ 
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WILLIAM GUTHRIE. 

[Bsv, Edward Inring, bom in Annan. Damflriw- 
Bhiro, 1792; died in Giaiigow, 6th December, 1834. 
Distinguiabed chiefly as the originator of the aect called, 
after him, Irviugitee. Hii principal publlBhed works 
are : For the Oracle* of Qod — Pour Orations ; For Judg- 
ment to Come: BabyUm awl Infidelity Portdoomedo/God; 
SermoWf Leeturejif and Oceafional DUtcounei, Ac. The 
following sketch is taken fh>m the Annivfrtary, edited 
bj Allan Cttnniiigham, and is written in the form of a 
letter to a fiiend (Cuiiningham.)J 

There is nothing for which I envy former 
times more than for thin, that their informa- 
tion was conveyed from one to another so much 
by wonl of mouth, and so little by written 
letters and printed books. For though the 
report might chance to take a fashion and a 
mouhl from the character of the reporter, still 
it was the fashion and the mould of a living, 
feeling, acting man; a friend, haply a father, 
haply a venerable ancestor, haply the living 
chronicler of the country round. The informa- 
tion thus acquired lives embalmed in the most 
precious associations which bind youth to age 
— inexperienced ignorant youth, to wise and 
narrative old age. And to my heart, much 
exercised in early years with such traditionary 
memorials of the pious fathers of our brave and 
religious land, I know not whether it be more 
pleasant to look back upon the ready good-will, 
the heartfelt gladness, with which the venerable 
sires and mothers of our dales consented to 
open the mystery of past times — the story of 
ruined halls, the fates of decayed families, the 
hardships and mortal trials of persecuted saints 
and martyrs; or to remember the deep hold 
which their words took, and the awful impres- 
sion which they made, upon us whom they 
favoured with the tale. Of their many tradi- 
tions which I have thus received, I select for 
your use one of the most pious and instructive, 
as well as the most romantic and poetical. Now, 
I have such a reverence for the traditions of past 
times, that you may depend upon my faith as a 
Christian man and a minister, that I have in- 
vented nothing and altered nothing in what 
I am about to relate, whether as to the manner 
of my receiving the story, or as to the story 
itself. 

A branch of my mothers family who lived 
in Nithsdale, and whom you knew well as dis- 
tinguished amongst the clergy of that district 
for faithfulness, had cultivated the most inti- 
mate brotherhood with another family, like- 
wiae of the Scottish clergy, who, when the 



father died, betook themselves to Olaagow, 
where the blessing of Ood continued to rent 
upon the widow and the fatherlesSb When 
about to repair to that city, to serve our dis- 
tinguished countryman, my dew and honoured 
master. Dr. Chalmers, 1 received a chiuge from 
my mother's aunt, now with the Lord* not to 
fail to pay my respects to the old lady ana her 
children, of whom I had seen the only daugh- 
ter when on a visit to our part of the coantrr. 
Thus intrusted with the precious charge of an 
old and faithful family friendship, and with 
this also for my only introduction, I proceeded 
to the house of the old lady and inquired for 
her daughter. The servant who admitted me, 
mistaking my inquiry as if it had been for 
the old lady herself, showed me into a large 
apartment; and deeming, I suppose, that I 
was well acquainted with her mistress, she fhut 
the door and went away. 

When I looked around, expecting some one 
to come forward to receive me, I saw no one 
but a venerable old woman, seated at the 
further end of the room, who neither spoke 
nor removed from her seat, but sat still looking 
at her work, as if the door had not been opened 
and no one had entered; of which, indeed. I 
afterwards found she was not conscious, from 
her great infirmity of deafness. I had there- 
fore time to observe and contemplate the very 
picturesque and touching figure which was 
before me. She sat at her spinning-wheel, all 
dressed in black velvet, with a pure white cap 
upon her head, an ancient plaited raff about 
her neck, and white ruffles round her wrists, 
from under which appeared her withered hands, 
busily employed in drawing the thread, which 
her eyesight was too feeble to discern. For as 
I had now drawn near, I observed that her 
spinning-wheel was of the upright construction, 
having no heck, but a movable eye which was 
carried along the pirn by a heart-motion. She 
afterwards told me that it had been oonstnicted 
on purpose to accommodate her bllndnest, under 
the direction of her son, a gentleman in a high 
ofiice in Ix>ndon: for she had so much diffi- 
culty in reading, and was so dull of bearing^ 
that it was a great relief to her solltnde to 
employ herself with a spinning-wheel, whick 
also preserved her habits of early industry, and 
made her feel that she was not aliogelhv we- 
less in the world. I felt too much reremce 
for this venerable relic of a fonner generatioa 
that was now before me, to stand bj, cnrkraslj 
perusing, though I wai too much Impressed 
immediately to speak; beaideB ftding a Ultla 
embarrassed how I should make my approac k 
to a stranger for whom I instiacUTefy felt ■» 
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much reverence, and with whom I might find 
it BO difficult to communicate. 

Having approached cloee up to her person, 
which remained still unmoved, I bent down 
my head to her ear, and spoke to her in a load 
and slow voice, telling her not to be alarmed 
at the sight of a stranger, of whose presence 
she seemed to be utterly unconscious, for that 
I was the friend of one near and dear to her. 
I know not whether it was from her being 
accustomed to be thus approached and spoken 
to, in consequence of her infirmity of sight and 
hearing, but »he was less surprised than I had 
expected, and relieved me from my embarrass- 
ment by desiring me to sit down beside her; 
so I sat down, and told her of her ancient and 
true friends, whose remembrances and respects, 
thus delivered, she seemed highly to prize; and 
as I touched upon a chord which was very sweet 
to her memory, she began to talk of her de- 
parted husband, and of my departed grand- 
uncle, who had been long co-presbyters and 
fast brethren, and had together fought the 
battles of the kirk, against the invasions of 
moderation and misrule. I loved the theme, 
and love it still ; and finding what a clear 
memory and fine feeling of ancient times she 
was endowed withal, I was delighted to follow 
her narratives, as she ascended from age to 
age, so far as her memory could reach. 

When she found that I had so much pleasure 
in her recollections of former times, she said 
that she would tell me a story of a still older 
date, which her father had oft told her, and in 
irhich he was not a little concerned. So, push- 
ing her wheel a little away from her, and turn- 
ing her face round towards me, for hitherto, 
for the convenience of my speaking into her 
ear, she had looked towards her wheel, ahe 
began and told me the following history, of 
which I took a faithful record in my memory, 
and have oft told it since to pious and well- 
disposed people, though never till this hour 
have I committed any part of it to paper. I 
shall not attempt to recall her manner or ex- 
pressions, but simply recall the very remark- 
able events of Divine Providence which ahe 
related to me. 

After the restoration of Charles IL, when 
the Presbyterian clergy of Scotland were re- 
quired to conform to the moderate Episcopacy 
which he sought to introduce, the faithful 
ministers of the kirk were contented, with 
their wives and children, to forego house and 
hall, and to tear themselves from their godly 
people, rather than suffer the civil power to 
bring guilt upon its own head, and wrath upon 



the land, by daring, like Uzziah, to enter into 
the sanctuary of the church and intermeddle 
with its government and discipline. But when 
the civil authorities of the realm, not content 
with this free-will resignation of all they held 
of their bounty, would require the ordained 
ministers of the Word to shut their mouths and 
cease from preaching the gospel of the grace of 
God to perishing sinners, they preferred to 
obey Qod rather than man, and the Head of 
the church, whose vows were upon them, rather 
than the head of the state, who had ventured 
to usurp the power of the keys, instead of 
resting contented with the power of the sword, 
which by right appertaineth to them. 

The first who suffered in this contending for 
Christ's royal office in his house was James 
Guthrie, professor of divinity in the university 
of Edinburgh. He was the first of that time 
who was honoured with the martyr s crown, 
and having witnessed his good confession unto 
the death, his head, according to the barbar- 
ous custom of those evil days, was placed upon 
a pole over one of the ports of the city of Edin- 
burgh, called the West Port, which lies im- 
medhitely under the guns of the castle, and 
looks towards the south and west, the quarter 
of Scotland where the church ever rallied hep 
distressed afiairs. And at the same time a 
proclamation was made at the cross, and other 
high places of the city, forbidding any one, 
under peril of instant destruction from the 
castle, to remove that head of a rebel and 
traitor to the king. The body was given to 
his sorrowful kindred, amongst whom was a 
youth, his nephew, of great piety and devoted- 
neas to the good cause of Christ and his church, 
of strong and deep and tender affection to his 
uncle, in whose house he had lived, and under 
whose care he had studied until he was now 
ripe for the ministerial office, and might ere 
this have been planted in the vineyard, but 
for the high and odious hand with which un- 
godly power and prelatical pride were carrying 
it in every quarter of poor suffering Scotland. 
This youth, his heart big with grief to see hif 
ancle's headless trunk, vowed a vow in the 
presence of God and his own conscience, that 
he would, in spite of wicked men, take down 
from the ignominious gate his uncle's reverend 
head, and bury it beside his body. 

Full of this purpose, and without communi- 
cating it to any one, he went his way, at high 
noon, and climbed the city wall, and from 
beneath the guns of the castle, in broad day- 
light, he took down his uncle's head, wrapped 
it in a linen napkin, and carried it away with 
him; whether overawing by his intrepidity the 
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garrison, or by his speed outstripping them, 
or whether protected by the people, or favoared 
by the special providence of God, my venerable 
narrator stayed not to tell, but as he vowed, 
he was honoured to perform, and in the same 
grave was the martyr's head buried with his 
body. 

Soon was it noised abroad what this devoted 
and fearless youth had done, who, regardless 
of his life, was disposed to walk abroad and at 
large as usual, and abide whatever revenge 
and violence might be permitted to do against 
him. But his kindred and the steadfast friends 
of the distressed church, perceiving from this 
heroic and holy act what such a youth might 
live to perform, set themselves by all means to 
conceal him from the public search which was 
set on foot; and to save him from the high 
price which was placed upon his head. Find- 
ing this to be almost impossible in the hotness 
of the search which the lord-provost, zealous 
in the cause of Prelacy, whereof he was a par- 
tisan, had set on foot, they Hought to convey 
him beyond seas. This was not difficult at 
that time, when Scotland had become too hot 
for the people of the Ijord to abide in, and 
many of her nobles and gentlemen found it 
better to leave their lands and habitations 
and follow their religion in foreign parts, 
than, by following it at home, to suffer fines, 
forfeitures, imprisonment, and death. These 
noble witnesses by exile, for that cause for 
which the ministers and the people witnessed 
by death, were glad to find pious scholars or 
ministers who would accompany them as chap- 
lains to their households and tutors to their 
children; and the name of Guthrie had already 
risen to such distinction in the service of Christ 
and of his church, that little difficulty was 
found in obtaining for the proscribed youth 
honourable shelter and occupation in a foreign 
land. 

But here, said the venerable matron, I should 
have told you that young Guthrie was knit to 
Edinburgh by a tic which made it more after 
his heart to abide in the face of threatening 
death than to accept the protection of any 
noble family or the shelter of a foreign land. 
For the providence of Ood, to give in this youth 
a notable example of true faith as well as of 
high devotion, had fast knit his heart to a 
maiden of good degree and fer\'ent piety, as 
the sequel of this sad history will prove, being 
no other than the only daughter of the lord- 
provost of the city, who with such zeal and 
bitterness was seeking her lovers life. To 
this true love religion had been the guide and 
minister, as she was destined to prove the 



comforter; for the sonl of thia young tnfci<Ui| 
had been touched with the grace of Qod, uid 
abhorring the legal doctrines of the carmtes, 
she cast in her lot with the persecuted sainta, 
and in the hiding-places fhmi the wnth of 
man, where they worshipped God with thoir 
lives in their right hand, these two hevta grew 
together, as it were, under the immediate eye 
and influence of the Holy Spirit; and now that 
they were knit together in the bands of faith- 
ful love, they were called upon to sacrifice their 
dearest affections to the will of God. 

She, knowing her father's zeal and speed to 
serve the cruel edicts of the reigning powers, 
was not only content to part with the proscribed 
youth, but anxious to hasten his escape from 
the danger to which he was continumlly ex- 
posed from her father^s diligent semrch; and 
he, though very loath to leave his heart's de- 
sire under the sole authority of a father who 
sought his life, and persecuted the saints of 
God, was fain at length to yield to the remon- 
strances of all his friends, and become an exile 
from his native land. Yet did these pions 
lovers not part from each other until they had 
plighted their mutual truth to be for one an- 
other while they were spared upon this earth, 
and to fulfil that vow by holy wedlock, if Pro- 
vidence should bless them to meet in better 
days. And so they parted, never to meet again 
in this world of suffering and sorrow. 

All this passed unknown to her father, and. 
indeed, hardly known to herself; for the erentii 
of the uncle's martyrdom, and the nephew'n 
piety and proscription, had awakened the 
maiden's heart to the knowledge of an affec- 
tion whose strength she had not dreamed of; 
and all at once, setting her father, whom next 
to God she honoured, in direct hoHtility to him 
whom more than all men she loved, there was 
neither time nor room, nor even possibility, 
to give heed to any other thought than how 
she might prevent the man whom moat she 
honoured from slaying the man whom most 
she loved. Fearful predicament for one so 
young and uncounselled! but a more fearfnl 
predicament was reserved for her. 

She was her father^s only child, and he was 
a widower; so that all his affections and hopei 
centred in her alone. Her fear of God made 
her mind beautiful, and her walk and eoiiTer- 
sation as becometh godlineia. Her &ther 
also bore himself tenderly towards lier predi- 
lections for the persecnted preachers, thinking 
thereby the more easily to win her orer to his 
views, not finding in his heart to ezcreise hanh 
authority over such a child. Sore» sore was 
her heart as she thou^t on her eziled kw 
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«ad her affectionate father, who lay in her 
heart together, and yet she most not speak 
their names together; than which there is no 
trial more seyere to a tme and tender mind. 
To sit beside her father, night after night, and 
not dare mention the name of him over whom 
she brooded the livelong day, was both a great 
trial, and seemed likewise to her pare con- 
science as a great deception. Bat aye she 
hoped for better days, and found her refuge 
in faith and trust upon a good and g^racious 
Providence. 

But Providence, though good and g^racious 
unto all who put their trust therein, is oft 
pleased to try the people of the Lord, and 
make them perfect through sufferings, which 
truly befell this faithful but much-tried lady. 

Her father, seeing the hopes of his family 
centred in his only daughter, naturally longed 
to see her united to some honourable and 
worthy man, which, above all things, she 
feared and sought to prevent, well knowing 
that the man to whom she had betrothed her- 
self could not be he. tier father's official rank 
and good estate made her hand to be sought 
by young men of high family, with whom he 
would have been glad to see her united; but 
her own disinclination, to the cause of which 
he must remain a stranger, continually stood 
in the way, until at length, what at the first he 
respected as a woman's right, he came at length 
to treat as a child's perverseness; and being 
accustomed to obedience, as the companion 
and colleague of arbitrary men leagued in 
the bad resolution of bowing a nation's will 
from the service of Ood, he was tender upon 
the point of his authority, especially over a 
child whom he had so cherished in his bosom. 

At length, when his patience was well-nigh 
worn out, the eldest son of a noble family paid 
hiH court to the betrothed maiden, and her 
father resolved that he should not be gain- 
aaid. When Hhe saw that there was no escape 
from her father's stem and obstinate purpose, 
she reHolved to lay before him the secret of her 
heart. Terrible was the struggle, for she 
dreaded her fathers wrath; and yet at times 
she would hope from a father's kindness. 

But when he heard that she had g^ven her 
affections to the man who had defied his 
authority and set at nought the proclamation 
of the Htate, hiH wrath knew no bounds. His 
dignity ait chief magistrate, which had been 
braved by that young man; his religion, which 
had been contended against by him and his 
fathers; his prospect of allying his family to 
the nuhlcfl of the land; and, above all, the joy 
of heart which he had set upon his beautiful. 



hia obedient, and his only child, arose togethar 
in hia mind, and made him atemly ro^lre 
that she should not have for a hosband the 
man of her own choice. It was in vain she 
pleaded a woman's right to remain nnmarried 
if she pleased. It waa in vain she pleaded a 
Christian woman's duty not to violate her faith, 
nor yet to give her hand to one, while her will 
remained another's. When she found her father 
unrelenting, and that he would oblige her upon 
her obedience to marry the man of his choice, 
she felt that she had a duty to perform like- 
wise unto him whom he would make her hus- 
band. 

Bat whether God would, in her case, teach 
nnto all young maidens a lesson how they 
betroth themselves without their father's con- 
sent, or whether he would show to betrothed 
maidens an example of true-heartednees and 
faithfulness to their plighted troth, it was so 
ordered that this pious and dutiful child should 
find both a hard-hearted father and a hard- 
hearted husband, who vainly thought that 
their after-kindness would atone for their pre- 
sent cruelty. But, alas! it fared to her and 
them as she had told them beforehand, that 
they were mingling poison in their cup, and 
together, a father and a husband, compassing 
her death. Oh that this tale of sorrow might 
prevent such deeds of stem authority and un- 
relenting wilfulness! This young woman, who 
had borne a lover's peril of death and a lover's 
exile from his land, and hidden her sorrows in 
her breast, without a witness, through the 
strength of her faith, could not bear the un- 
natural state in which she now found herself 
placed, but pined away, without an earthly 
comforter, and without an earthly friend. Re- 
signation to the will of God, and a conscience 
void of offence, bore her spirits up, and sup- 
ported her constitution for the space of twelve 
months only, when she died, without a disease, 
of a blighted and withered heart. Yet not 
until she had brought into this world of sorrow 
an infant daughter, to whom she left this legacy 
written with her dying hand : — 

** I bequeath my infant daughter, so long 
as she is spared in this world, to the care of 
William Guthrie, if ever he should return to 
his native land ; and I g^ve him a charge before 
God, to bring up my child in the faith of her 
mother, for which I die a martyr, aa he lives a 
banished man." 

All this misery had passed unknown to her 
faithful lover, who had no means of intercourse 
with his own land, and least of all with that 
house in it from which his death-warrant had 
issued and vigilant search gone out against 
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him. But shortly after thetie things were con- 
gummatedy a full opportunity was given to 
him and every brave-hearted exile, to take 
share in that great demonstration which waa 
made by William of Orange for the Protestant 
cause in Britain. Without delay William 
Guthrie hastened to Edinburgh, where all the 
faithful sufferers for the truth were now over- 
whelmed with joy. But for him, alas! there 
awaited in that place only sorrow upon sorrow. 

Sorrow, they say, will in a night cover the 
head of youth with the snows of age; sorrow, 
they say, will at once loose the silver cord of 
life, and break the golden pitcher at the foun- 
tain; and surely hardly less wonderful was the 
change wrought on William Guthrie's heart, 
which grew cold to the land of his fathers, and 
indiflercnt to the church for which the house 
of his fathers had suffered so much. For iu 
his absence also, his cousin or brother, I wot 
not which, the persecuted minister of Fen wick, 
and the author of the Trial of the Saving 
Interest in Christ, with other principal works 
of practical godliness, had been violently ejected 
from his parish, and died of sorrow for the 
suffering church. Wherefore the youth said 
that he would turn his back upon the cruel 
land for ever, and with his staff go forth and 
seek more genial heavens. 

They sought to divert his grief, but it was 
in vain. They sought to stir him up to exer- 
cise his gift and calling of a minister, but it 
was in vain. His faculties were all absorbed 
in the greatness of his grief, and the vigour of 
his heart was gone. One thing only bound 
him to that cruel city, the charge he had 
received of the infant child, whom God spared 
only for a short season after his arrival, and 
then removed to himself. Upon this, true to 
his purpose, he took his staff in his hand and 
turned his face towards England, which hath 
often yielded shelter since to many a Scotch- 
man tossed in his own land with envious and 
cruel tempests, and by the way he turned into 
the town of Dumfries, being desirous to take 
solemn leave of some of his kindred before 
leaving his native land for ever. 

His friends soon saw of what disease he was 
pining, and being men of feeling, they gave 
themselves to comfort and heal him. Being 
also men truly devoted to the church, they 
grieved that one who had proved himself so 
faithful and true should thus be lost from her 
service. They meditated, therefore, how they 
might win him back unto God and to his duty 
from this selfish grief which had overclouded 
all his judgment. But wisely hiding their 
intent^ they seemed only to protract his visit 



by friendly and familiar attentions, taking 
him from place to place, to show him the 
monuments of those who, in the much-perse- 
cuted dale of the Nith, had sealed their testi- 
mony with their blood; skilfully seeking to 
awaken the devotion of the martyr, that it 
might contend with the sorrow of the broken- 
hearted lover. And from day to day, as tha« 
they endeavoured to solace and divert his grief,, 
they would point out to him how, now thai 
the church had gotten rest, she was threatened 
with a hardly less grievous evil, arising out of 
the want of well-educated and well-principled 
ministers, who had been mostly cut off by mar- 
tyrdom, imprisonment, or exile. And as they 
spoke to him of these things, they would gently, 
as he could bear, press upon him their grief 
and disappointment that he who was fitted by 
his learning and devotedness to be an example 
and a help to many should thus surrender 
himself to unavailing grief, and foniake the 
church which his fathers had loved unto the 
death. And being now removed from Edin- 
burgh, the scene of his sufferings, the seat of 
business and bustle and hard-hearted men, and 
dwelling amongst the quiet scenes and noble 
recollections of hiA country, he felt a calm and 
repose of soul which made it pleasant to abide 
amongst his friends. 

Now in the neighbourhood of Damftiea 
there is a parish called Irong^y, and in the 
remote parts of this parish, in a scqaestered 
hollow amongst the hilki, looking towards the 
south and west, whence least danger came, bot 
on every other side surrounded with tummita 
which command the whole of Nithsdale, the 
foot of Annandale, and a great part of Gallo- 
way — in this hollow are to be seen at this day, 
nearly as they were used, tables and aeata e«t 
out of stone, at which the perwented people of 
the country were wont to aawmble from the 
face of their enemies and meet their paatori, 
who came forth from their cavea and dens of 
the earth to administer to them the preciont 
memoriaki of the dying love of our Lord! for 
which they are called, to this day, the eom- 
munion-tablea of Irongraj. And as they were 
filled by one company after another, aome 
were stationed upon the snnunita roond abo«i 
to keep watch against the wppnmck of ibeir 
persecutors. 

To these commvnion- tables of Irongnj 
would William Gathrie wander forth and 
meditate upon the days of old; and then thera 
would come over his heart a qnertioningof Ua 
backwardness and oppoeition to the wofk of 
the Lord, like the voice which spake to Eliai 
in the deft of the rock of Sinai, Mjing, '< Whai 
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dost thou here, Elian?" Now it so happened 
at that time, thai the faithful people of Iron- 
gray were without a pastor, and God was pre- 
paring to give them one according to his own 
mind. Little wist William Guthrie why God 
permitted that darkening of his glory, and 
hiding of his face, in his soul. Little knew 
he for what end God had loosened him from 
Edinburgh, and from Angus, the seat of his 
fathers, driven him from his station, and 
' "tossed him like a ball in a wide country.'* 
Little thought he wherefore he was turned aside 
from his heedless course, and drawn and kept 
for a season at Dumfries. 

The people of Irongray, as I said, were, in 
the south, like the people of Fenwick in the 
west, a home and a rallying place unto the 
distressed of the Lord ; and if aught under 
heaven, or in the providence of God, could 
hallow a spot, which may not be until Jerusa- 
lem be rebuilt and his feet stand upon the 
Mount of Olives, then would these communion- 
tables of stone, from which so many saints, 
famishing saints, were fed with heavenly food, 
have hallowed the parish of Irong^y. But 
tho\igh there may not be any consecrated places 
under this dispensation, there is a providence, 
be assured, which extendeth itself even to the 
places where worthy and zealous acts have been 
done for the testimony of God and of his Christ 
And in no way was this faithfulness unto a 
well -deserving and much - enduring parish 
shown more, than in that providence which 
drew this much -tried and faithful youth to 
their borders. 

Haply moved thereto, and guided by the 
friends of the youth, who longed for his stay, 
the heads of the parish came and entreated 
him to become their pastor, offering him all 
affection and duty. Whereupon our worthy 
was much pressed in spirit, and sorely strait- 
ened how he should refuse, or how he should 
accept the entreaties of the people; and then 
it was that his heart said, "What art thou, 
foolish man, who settest thyself op against 
the providence of God? Hast thou suffered 
like Job, or like any of the cloud of witnesses? 
wilt thou leave that land unto which thou hast 
received thy commission to preach the gospel ? 
What would she thou moumest advise thee to 
do in this strait? How wouldst thou most 
honour and best please her whom thou believest 
to be a saint of God? Would it not be in 
caring for those with whom she preferred to 
cast in her lot, and unto whose society she 
bequeathed her child?" And thus, after sore 
struggiings between the righteousness of duty 
And the inclination of grief, between the obedi- 



ence of the Head of the church and the idol- 
atry of a departed saint whom he loved as his 
own soul, he surrendered himself to the call of 
the heads of the parish, and was ordained over 
the flock. Tet so far as nature was concerned, 
there was a blank in his heart which he pre- 
ferred should remain a blank, rather than seek 
the fellowship of any other woman. Tear 
passed over year, and found him mourning; 
for thirty years he continued to deny himself 
the greatest comfort and joy of human life, 
though drawn thereto by a true and tender 
heart; but after this long separation unto the 
memory of her who had proved herself so faith- 
ful unto him, he at length yielded to the affec- 
tions of the living, and married a wife. " Of 
which marriage," said the venerable old mother 
who told me the history, " I am the fruit" 

Such was the history of her father; after 
hearing which, you may well believe, my dear 
friend, I was little disposed to listen to any- 
thing besides. My desire for traditions was 
swallowed up in deep sympathy with the won- 
derful narrative which I had heard, and I felt 
disposed to withdraw to my own reflections. 
But the worthy and venerable woman would 
not safter me to depart until she had taken me 
to her own little apartment and shown me a 
small picture, but whether of her father or of 
her husband, who was minister of the neigh- 
bouring parish of Rirkmahoe, I cannot now 
recall to my remembrance. She also showed 
me the Bible on which she was wont to read, 
and told me it had been the Bible of a Queen 
of England. I took my leave; and not many 
weeks after, I followed her body to the grave: 
so that this story, if it contain any moral in- 
struction, may be said to be expired by the 
dying lips of one of the mothers of the Kirk of 
Scotland. Farewell, my dear friend, may the 
Lord make as worthy of our sires! 
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Hifh oo tlM ban bleak hilla the ihepheid Urn, 

Watching hie flockt which spot Uie green bekyw ; 

Above him epraAd the gray and sullen ekiee, 

And on the mountaint round the nnbroken mow. 

What voice inetmcta him there?— The winds that blow. 

What friend haa hbT— Hit dog. Tet with thMe twaia 

He growa a prophet of the froet and rain. 

And well the fox's cunning leama to know. 

There liee he. and through coming yeare most Ik^ 

More kmelj than the lonelj hilla; for they 

Have mute oompaniona, like themeelvw in fona; 

But hi muat live alone till life decay, 

8ae nothing laTe hie dog, hia flooka, the tikj. 

Hear nothing eave the old etonial ttorml 
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THE CAMBRONIAN'S DRBAM.1 

In a dream of the night, I was wafted away 
To the moorlands of mUt, where the martyrs lay; 
Where Cameron's sword and his Bible are seen, 
Engraved on the stone where the heather grows 
green. 

*Twas a dream of those ages of darkness and blood. 
When the minister's home was the mountain 

and wood ; 
When in Wellwood's dark valley the standard of 

Zion, 
All bloody and torn, 'mong the heather was lying. 

'Twas morning ; and summer's young sun from 

the east 
Lay in loving repose on the green mountain's 

breast; 
On Wardlaw and Cairn-Table, the clear shining 

dew, 
Glisten'd sheen 'mong the heath-bells and ntoun- 

tain-flowers blue. 



And far up in heaven, near the white sunny 

cloud. 
The song of the lark was melodious and loud. 
And in Glenmuir's wild solitudes, lengthen'd 

and deep, 
Were the whistling of plovers and bleating of 

sheep. 

And Wellwood's sweet valley breathed music 

and gladness. 
The fresh meadow blooms hung in beauty and 

re<lne88, 
Its daughters were happy to hail the returning. 
And drink the delights of July's sweet morning. 

But, O ! there were hearts cherished far other 

feelings. 
Illumed by the light of prophetic revealings. 
Who drank from the scen'ry of beauty but 

sorrow. 
For they knew that their blood would bedew it 

to-morrow. 

"Twas the few faithful ones, who with Cameron 

were lying 
Conceal'd 'mong the mist, where the heath-fowl 

was crying, 

1 ThU poem wma inspired by the remembianoe of the 
death of Richard Cameron and others in the skirmish 
•ft Ainmoas on the 2'Jd July, 1C80. 



For the horsemen of Karishall around th«m 

hovering. 
And their bridle-reins rung thimigh the thin 

misty covering. 



Their faces grew pale, and their swoids 

unsheath'd. 
But the vengeance that darkened their browi 

unbreath'd ; 
With eyes tum'd to heaven in calm redgnaiion, 
They sung their last song to the God of Mlvaiioo. 



The hills with the deep mounfol viuie 

ringing. 
The curlew and plover in concert were singing; 
But the melody died 'mid derision and laogfater, 
As the host of ungodly msh'd on to the alaoghter. 

Though in mist, and in darknett, and fire thej 

were shrouded, 
Tet the souls of the righteous were ealm and 

unclouded, 
Their dark eyes flash'd lightning, aa, firm and 

unbending. 
They stood like the rook whioh the tlmndar It 

rending. 



The muskets were flashing, the blue iwoida ' 

gleaming. 
The helmets were deft, and the red Uood 

streaming, 
The heavens grew dark, and the thimdar 

rolling. 
When in Wellwood's dark moorlands the migh^ 

were falling. 



When the righteous had fallen and the ocnnbat 

was ended, 
A chariot of fire thro* the dark olond danended: 
Its drivers were angels, on honea of whitenea. 
And its burning wheels turned on azlei of briiphW 



ness. 



A seraph unfolded its doors hri^t and ahtefaifc 
All dazzling like gold of the seventh lefinbif, 
And the souls that came forth oat of great tribtt* 

lation 
Have mounted the chariot and steedsof salvation. 



On the arch of the rainbow the ehariot is gliding; 
Through the path of the thunder the ho iee aen 

ara riding: 
GUde swiftly, bright qiiriti 1 the priM li bslon 

A crown never fading, a kingdoi of ^oijb 
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CUMNOR HALL. 

[William Jnliiui Mickla^ born at Langholm, Dam- 
frietthire, 1734; died at Wheatly, Ozfordahirap 25th 
October, 1788. Ue tranalated the Luaiad of Camoana, 
and contributed a number of poemi to Erant' Ancient 
Ballad* and other publications. Ue ia beet known at 
the author of the following ballad, which raggetted the 
plot of the novel KenilwoHfi, Sir Walter Scott, refer- 
ring to Miokle, remarked that he was " a poet who^ 
though by no meant deficient in the higher branobet at 
hit art, wat eminent for the powert of rerbal melody 
above mott who have practited thit department of 
poetry."] 

The dews of night did falle, 
The moone (sweet regente of the iky) 

Silvered the walls of Cumnor Halle, 
And many an oake that grew therebye. 

Now noughte was heard beneathe the skies, 
(The soundes of busye life were stille). 

Save an unhappie ladle's sighes 
That issued from that lonely pile. 

" Leicester," shee cried, ** is thys thy love 
That thou so oft has sworn to mee. 

To leave mee in this lonely grove. 
Immured in shameful privitie? 

No more thou com'st with lover's speede. 

Thy once-beloved bryde to see ; 
But bee she alive, or bee she deade, 

I feare (steme earle)'s the same to thee. 

Not such the usage I received, 
When happye in my father's halle ; 

No faithless husbande then me grieved ; 
No chilling fears did me appalle. 

I rose up with the cheerful mome. 
No lark more blithe, no flower more gaye ; 

And, like the bird that hauntee the thome. 
So merrillie sung the live-long daye. 

t 

Say that my beautye is but smalle. 

Among court-ladies all despised. 
Why didst thou rend it from that halle. 

Where (scornful earle) it well was prizede. 

And when you first to mee made suite, 
How fayre I was, you oft woulde taye ! 

And, proud of conquest— plucked the fruite. 
Then left the blossom to decaye. 

Yes, now neglected and despised, 
The rose is pale — the lily's deade— 

But hee that once their charms so priced. 
Is sure the cause those charms are fledde. 



For knowe, when sickening giiefe doth preje. 
And tender love's repay'd with scome. 

The sweetest beautye will decaye ; 
What flow'ret can endure the storme? 

At court Vm tolde is beautye's throne^ 
Where everye lady's passing rare : 

The eastern flowers, that shame the sun, 
Are not so glowing —not so fair. 

Then, earle, why didst thou leave those beddi. 

Where roses and where lilys vie. 
To seek a primrose, whose pale shades 

Must sicken — when those gaudes are bye? 

'Mong rural beauties I was one. 
Among the fields wild flowers are faire ; 

Some countrye swayne might mee have wo% 
And thoughte my beautie pasting rare. 

But, Leicester (or I much am wronge), 
Or 'tis not beautye fires thy vowes ; 

Bather ambition's gilded erowne 
Makes thee forget thy humble iponse. 

Then, Leicester, why, again I pleade 
(The injured sureUe may repyne). 

Why didst thou wed a countrye maide, 
When some fair prinoesse might be thyned 

Why didst thou praise my humble charmea. 
And, oh ! then leave them to decaye? 

Why didst thou win me to thy amies. 
Then leave me to moume the live-long daye. 

The village maidens of the plaine 

Salute me lowly as I goe ; 
Envious, they marke my silken trayne, 

Nor think a oountesse can have woe. 

The simple nymphs ! they little knowe 
How far more happy's their estate, — 

To smile for joye— than ligh for woe,— 
To be conUnte, than to be greeUe, 

How fare lesse bleete am I than them? 

Dailye to pyne and waste with care ! 
like the poor plante, that from its stem 

Divided— feels the chilling ayre ! 

Nor (cruel earle ! ) can I enjoye 

The humble charms of solitude ; 
Tour minions proude my peace deetroye, 

By sullen frownes, or pratings rude. 

Laste nyghte, as sad I chanced to >traye, 
The village deathe-belle smote my eare, 

They winked asyde, and seemed to saye, 
Ck>unteiBe, prepare— thy end is neare. 
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And now, when happye peasantes sleepe, 

Here sit I lonely and forlorne, 
No one to soothe me aa I weepe, 

Save Phylomel on yonder thome. 

My ipirita flag— my hopes decaye — 

Still that dread deathe-belle strikes my ears. 
And many a boding seems to saye, 

Count^e, prepare— thy end is near/' 

Thus sore and sad that ladye grieved. 
In Cumnor Halle so lone and dreare ; 

Full nianye a heartfelte sigh shee heaved. 
And let falle many a bitter teare. 

And ere the dawne of day appeared, 
In Gunmor Hall so long and dreare, 

Full many a piercing screame was heutle, 
And many a cry of mortal feare. 

The deathe-belle thrice was hearde to ring, 
An aerial voyce was hearde to call, 

And thrice the raven flapi)ed his wing 
Arounde the towers of Cumnor Halle. 

The mastiffe howled at village doore. 
The oaks were shattered on the greene; 

Woe was the houre— for never more 
That haplesse countesse e*er was seene. 

And in that manor now no more 
Is cheerful feaste and sprightly balle ; 

For ever since that drearie houre 
Have spirits haunted Cumnor Halle. 

The village maides, with fearful glance. 
Avoid the antient moss-growne walle; 

Nor ever leade the merrye dance 
Among the groves of Cumnor Halle. 

Full manye a traveller oft hath sighed. 
And pensive wepte the countess* falle. 

As wandering onward theyVe espied 
The haunted towers of Cumnor Halle. 



TIME. 



Time rolls his oeaaelaM oooTM. The race •fyora, 
Who danced oar infiuicy upon their knee. 
And told our marreUinf boyhood legend's store. 
Of their strange Tentnre happed hj land or sea, 
How are they blotted ftom the thinp that be ! 
How few, all weak and withered of their foroe, 
Wait on the xtTfn of dark eternity. 
Like stranded wrecks, the tide retoming hoane 
To sweep them fhmx oar sight 1 Time roUs his oeaaeless 
coane. 
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THE LAIRD OF MACNAB. 

The late Laird of Macnab was the lart relio 
of the ancient, stem, feudal system — ven 
uUimus Oothorwn, Chief of a tribe, compared 
with which, in his opinion, the Campbells and 
the Grahams were as mushrooms, the worthy 
laird acknowledged no superior, not even those 
whose heads were decorated with regal crowns. 
He possessed extraordinary ener^es of mind 
and body. Although his education, like thai 
of many other persons of family in the days of 
his youth, had been very defective, his informa- 
tion was singularly extensive. He was a man 
of great tact and shrewdness, and, oh! what a 
fund of genealogy failed with him! His corpo- 
real was as vigorous as his mental frame. I 
have seen him, at "drucken writers' feasts,** 
put to the blush many a three-bottle man ; and, 
with steady hand, and head apparently inac- 
cessible to the fumes of Bacchus, drink to the 
speedy resurrection of those of his juvenile 
companions who were compelled to bng the 
carpet. And these feats were achieved at tht 
advanced age of eighty-four, and after having 
spent what is called an exceedingly rough IIAl 
On these occasions, Macnab was wont to moiml* 
ize on the woful degeneracy of the prwenl 
race. Sitting as erect as if he had been Im- 
paled, with his back at least foor inches disUni 
from that of his chair, — to have reclined againsi 
which, even for one moment, he would haw 
considered a scandalous disparagement of his 
strength, and a disgraceful compllanee with 
modem effeminacy, — thus would the veleimn 
chieftain speculate on the inequality of pMl 
and present mortals: — "By the L— dl I koiaa 
what to mak o' the puir deevils now-a-daya. 
They have nae mair fusion in their wames 
than a withered docken. Twa or three boon 
spinnin' about a wheen meeserable lang-nebbed 
bottles, is eneuch to cowp them heela over 
craig. This is ane o' the blessed eflbeta of the 
Union, an' be damned till't! By my aaol, it 
wasna keekin through a mill-«tane to eee whataa 
change the pock-puddin' Sonthron tykes wqnld 
mak in our auld gusty Scotch diet, as saneai they 
got their nebs i* the ither side o* Tweed. The 
vera sight of a haggis is eneadi to tuB their 
stamachs inside out; and as to hotch-poich,and 
crappit- heads, 'the puir, ignocmat cmtues,* 
as our King Jamie weel said, 'are no* worthy 
o' having the like o* them to sain their wiaeaed 
thrapples.' And our Scotch fmrk are takin' 
after them, — deil bunt them! The Ibek o' 
their dinners made up o' Jeelkiy tttti^ 
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aicklike truhtrie, and a meikle ashei in the 
middle, with naething in't I can mak onj- 
thing o', gin it be na enaw taen frae a dyke, 
wi' a wheen green leares amang't. Wha, the 
foul fiend, can drink a haill night on each a 
ehilpit foundation, I wad like to ken? the 
blythe days lang since gane! I mind as weel as 
if it were yesterday, fifty yean bygane, there 
was aald Keppoch, GlenaUdale, and myself, 
gaed doun to honest Luckie Merrylies's, in the 
Canongate, just by way o* takin* a freenly 
glass in her canny howfT. — By my saul, freends 
we might weel be ca'd, for we never crossed the 
ootside o* Luckie's door for five weeks; drinkin* 
and drinkin', till I wad nae hardly thocht it a 
marvel if we had grown into fish, and the very 
fins had come oot at our backs. Ay, ay, those 
were days indeed, and braw callants lived in 
them! But noo— Oich! oich!" 

In this lugubrious manner would the good 
laird soliloquize, ever and anon carrying the 
glass to his mouth, and now and then bestow- 
ing a rueful glance on his prostrate and degen- 
erate cronies. The following anecdote exhibits 
the mountain chief in all his territorial su- 
premacy, and displays a lofty and magnani- 
mous contempt for the petty, paltry regula- 
tions established by the sons of vulgar trade. 

Like many other proprietors of laxge but 
unproductive estates, the Laird of Macnab was 
often under the necessity of compromising his 
dignity by granting bills for his various pur- 
chases. These bills, for many years, were 
always discounted at the Perth bank, and when 
due, he no more dreamed of putting himself 
in the slightest degree out of the way by return- 
ing his scraps of paper, conformably to the 
established rules of trade, than of paying the 
national debt. In fact, it would have been a 
dangerous experiment to have hinted to him 
the propriety of what he considered a most 
degrading and unchieftain-like practice. The 
dircctorrt of the bank, knowing their money to 
be sure, humoured him, as being a character 
of no ordinary description. His acceptances 
were therefore never (strange to say) noted or 
protected: indeed, such an impertinent pro- 
cedure on their part, might have brought down 
like a torrent the furious chief, and a score or 
two of hirt gillies, to sack great Perth. 

Unluckily for him, one of **iha/t damnable 
bits o paper" found its way to the Stirling 
bank, an establishment with which the laird 
had no connection. Agreeably to his auld use 
and toont, he gave himself no trouble about the 
matter. It was in due course noted and pro- 
tested, of which due intimation was sent to 
him. The laird treated these various noiioea 

TOL. n. 



with the most lOTereigii eontempt. He wai^ 
however, effectoally rooaed, by the alarming^ 
information that a writ of hommg and caption- 
had been taken out against him, and thjU, In, 
consequence, a clerk belonging to the bank, 
accompanied by two messengers, would proceed 
on the following Friday to Achlyne Hooae, for 
the special purpose of taking him into custody. 
Even this dire communication the laird received 
with unrufiled composure. 

On that "portentous mom," which threat- 
ened him with "durance vile," he took aside 
an old woman who had been long attached to 
the family, and who was highly regarded by 
her master for her shrewdness as well as fidelity^ 
"Shanet," said he, "there are three land- 
loupers, a clerk and twa limbs o' Satan, in th» 
shape o' messengers, coming ower the hills the 
day frae Stirling, to tak me awa bodily, and 
to clap me within the compass o' four stane 
was; and for what, think ye? — a peetiful scari 
0* a g^se's feather — deil cripple their soople 
shanks. It would ill become me to hae ony 
hobbleshow wi* sicklike vermin; so I'll awa np 
to ma lord's at Taymouth, and leave yon, my 
bonny woman, to gie them their had thnrngh 
the riek." Having thns primed the old lady, 
he departed. 

The transaction now recorded having oeenrred 
upwards of half a century ago, it is proper ta 
mention, that the line of travelling between 
Stirling and Achlyne was of a most rugged and 
toilsome description, and only passable by 
pedestrians. The clerk and his legal myrmi- 
dons, therefore, did not reach the place wbere- 
they expected their prey till it was nearly dusk. 
The ancient carline had been long on the out- 
look, and going to meet them, she invited thenr 
into the house in the most couthjf and kindly 
manner. "0, sirs!" quoth she, "ye maun be 
sair forfoughen wi' your langsome travel. Oor 
Hieland hills are no for them that hae breeks 
on, I reckon. Sit doon, sit doon, and pit some 
meat in yere wames, for atweel they maun be 
gimin and wamling like knots o' edders. The 
laird's awa to see a freend, and will be back 
momently. What gars ye glower at that daft- 
like gate, sirs? There is what ye're wantin** 
in that muckle kist, in bonnie yellow gowd, 
fairly counted by his honour this blessed mor- 
nin'. Wha would hae thocht ye wad hae beei» 
sae langsome in coming up here; chields like 
you, that are weel kent to be greedy gleds after 
the siller. But bide ye till the laird oomes in, 
and ye will get what ye want" So saying, she 
spread before them a plentiful store of moun- 
tain delicacies, not forgetting kippered sabnoa 
and braxy ham — fare congenial to hungry 

46 
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Momachs. Nor, it may be opined, wu the 
fude glenliret spared on this occasion. The 
«lerk and his legal understrappem, delighted 
with the intelligence that the cash was forth- 
coming (for the directors of the bank were 
unwilling to take the chief captive if it could 
possibly be avoided), threw themselves tooth 
and mail upon the welcome eatables, which 
wanisfaed before them with a celerity truly sur- 
prising. But it was the special object of cun- 
ning Shanet that they should do ample justice 
to her glenlivet. — Like Caliban, they deemed 
ihe liquor not earthly; and so zealous were 
they in paying their respects to the greybeard, 
that they were speedily in a very unfit state 
"to retread their steps to Stirling. No word of 
the laird yet Seeing they had got to the pre- 
cise pitch she wanted, says Shanet, "Deil tak 
me, g^n I ken what's come owcr the laird; nae 
doot he maun be up at the Yerl's, and ye canna 
expeck he can leave the company o' sic g^rand 
fowk on the like o' your account. Na, na; 
ye'll just tak your beds here, and the first thing 
ye'll get to your hansell in the momin* will be 
a sonsie breakfast and weel-counted siller." 

There was no alternative, and being, more- 
over, hardly able to stand, the proposal was far 
from disagreeable. The clerk, in respect of 
his gentility, was bestowed in an apartment 
by himself; the messengers were put in another, 
eontaininga single bed for their accommodation. 
One of the latter worthies, feeling, towards the 
morning, his entrails scorched with that in- 
tolerable heat consequent on mighty over-night 
potations, got up in quest of some friendly 
liquid. To aid him in his search, he opened 
the window -shutter — when the first object 
which saluted his astonished organs of vmon 
almost petrified him into stone. The sight 
was indeed rather alarming — a human figure 
dangling in the winds of heaven from a branch 
of an ancient oak in the front of the house. 

As soon as the wretched terrier of the law 
had recovered what small sense he possessed, 
he made a shift to stagger to the bedside, and 
roused his brother in tribulation, who, when 
he beheld the horrid spectacle, was assailed 
with the most dreadful agonies of terror and 
consternation. To add to their miseries, the 
door was locked. Bells there were none in the 
Highlands in those days; but they stamped 
and kicked on the floor with dreadful energy 
and clamour. After keeping the poor devils 
in a state of unspeakable terror for a space of 
time which appeared to them an eternity, the 
old woman unlocked the door, and presented a 
visage in which were expressed all the united 
iMrrors of countenance attributed to the infer- 



nal furies. "What, the foal fiend, gm he 
mak sic a din for?" ahonts the fearful beldam. 
Quaking every limb, the only words their lipa 
could give utterance to, were, " What's — what's 
that on the tree?" "What's that on the tree!** 
cried the carline, in a dismally hollow and 
elritch tone of voice; "it's a bit clerk-body 
frae the bank o' Stirling that cam here last 
night to deave the laird for siller, — ^we've taea 
and hangit him, puir e{f" The eflbet of this 
appalling disclosure was electrifying. Feaff 
added wings to their speed, — and the terrified 
brace of messengers never looked behind them 
for the first ten miles on their road to Stirling: 

Now what almost frightened into eonvnlaiona 
two such exquisitely sensitive penonages aa 
messengers are in general, was a bundle of 
straw, artificially stuffed by Shanet into boiim 
ancient garments of the laird's, which she had 
suspended from the tree in the manner described. 
The innocent clerk, during all this stramaih, 
was quietly reposing in his bed; and if be 
dreamed at all of suspensions, it was that of 
the writ of homing and eaptkm. When be got 
up, he was surprised at the non-appearanoe of 
his companions, nor could he extract the small- 
est information on the subject from tniaty 
Shanet. Being therefore deprived of his legal 
tools, no other resource was left for him bat to 
"plod homewards back his weary way." 

To conclude: so tremendoas an aeeoant did 
the messengers give of their expeditioo, thai 
no temptation could have indaoed twenty of 
them to venture on a similar errand, anloH 
backed by a r^ment of a thonsand strong. 
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THE DEATH-BEDl 

We watoh*d her breathing throng tho nigfat» 
Her breathing soft and low, 
As in her breast the wave of Ufa 
Kept heaving to and fro ! 

So silently we seemed to q^eak— • 
So slowly moved about ! 
As we had lent her half oar po wwn 
To eke her living out ! 

Our very hopes belied oar fsai% 
Our fears oar hopes belied — 
We thought her dying when sho alcpl^ 
And sleeping when she died! 

For when the mom eame dim and 
And chill with eariy showeia. 
Her quiet eyelids dosed she hnd 
Another mom than oon I 
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A SOLDIEBS LOVE BONO. 

f Jamet GrahAin, ICArqoJ* of MontroM, born 1612; 
executed at Xdinborgh, 21ft May, 1650. On« of tho 
Biost daring loldiera who devoted life and fortnne to 
tlie Stuart cauae ; and no moan t«im w liter, •■ tho 
foUowing wUl tcatiiy.i] 

liy dear and only love, I pnj 

This noble world of thee, 
Be governed by no other awaj 

Than purest monarchy. 
For if confusion have a part, 

Which virtuous souls abhor. 
And hold a synod in thy heart, 

1*11 never love thee more. 

Like Alexander I will reign. 

And I will reign alone ; 
My thoughts shall evermore 't^e^l^in 

A rival on my throne. 
He either fears his fate too much. 

Or his desert's too small. 
That puts it not unto the touch 

To win or lose it aU. 

But I must rule and govern still. 

And always give the law. 
And have each subject at my will. 

And all to stand in awe. 
But Against my battery if I find 

Thou shunn'st the prise to bore. 
Or that thou sett'st me up a blind, 

I'll never love thee more. 

Or in the empire of thy heart, 

Where I would solely be. 
Another do pretend a part. 

And dares to vie with me ; 
Or if committees thou erect. 

And goest on such a score, 
ril sing and laugh at thy neglect. 

And never love thee more. 

But if thou wilt be constant then. 

And faithful of thy word, 
I'll make thee glorious by my pen. 

And famous by my sword. 
I'll serve thee in such noble ways 

Was never heard before, 
m crown and deck thee all with bayi, 

And love thee evermore. 

lie was the reputed antbor of other poena; few of 
tbem, however, can be ascribed to him without donbt 
lie was at Bnuwela when he Hist heard of the execution 
•f Charlea I., and (he lines supposed to be written on 
that occasion are the best authenticated of all his com- 
fositions. They contain a promise which he IVUfnied 
In action :— 
*'I'll sing thy obsequies with trumpet sounds, 
And write tbv epitaph with blood and wounda** 



THB STOBT OF LA BOCHB. 

fHenry ICaekenaie, bom in Bdinboigh 19th Aogwik, 
1746 (the day on which the standard of Prinoe Charles 
Sdward was raiasd in the north); died 14th January, 
1881. He was educated ftar the legal pi»ftil<m, and 
his sarriosa to the Tory party obtained for him in 1804 
the appointment of oomptroller of taxes for SooUaod. 
As the author of the Man of Feeling, the Man qf ihi 
WoHdf and JuUa de Roubignt, he early won Ikme as a 
novelist. He also wrote several dramatic pieoss— the 
8pani$k Father, the Frinee tf Tumie^ the Skipwrtdt, or 
Fatal (SarioeUif, the Force of Faakian, and the WhiU 
HfpocriU — but none of th«n obtained ikvour on the 
stage. He waa the editor of the JfiiTor and the Xowiipvr, 
two periodioals after the model of the SpeeUUcr; they 
extended to 811 nnmbera, and of these 99 were written 
by Maokenrie. In the fbrmer publication first appeared 
the stoiy of La Eoeke, which Soott regarded as one of 
the author'a finest efforts on account of the "imexampled 
deUoaoy and powerftil effeot with wliich he deeeribed 
the sublime scene of the sorrows and resignation of the 
bereaved fltther." As a novelist Scott's estimate of 
him waa, in brief, that—" Maokensie aimed at being 
the historian of feeling, and has succeeded in the ot))eet 
of his ambition."] 

More than forty years igo aa Kqglfi^h phil- 
oflopher, whose works have since been read 
and admired by all Europe, resided at a little 
town in France. Some disappointments in his 
native country had first driven him abroad, 
and he was afterwards induced to remain there, 
from having found, in this retreat, where tha 
connections even of nation and language were 
avoided, a perfect seclusion and retirement 
highly favourable to the development of ab- 
stract subjects, in which he excelled all the 
writers of his time. 

Perhaps, in the structure of such a mind as 
Mr. 's, the finer and more delicate sensibi- 
lities are seldom known to have place, or, if 
originally implanted there, are in a great 
measure extinguished by the exertions of in- 
tense study and profound investigation. Hence 
the idea of philosophy and unfeelingness being 
united, has become proverbial, and in oommoa 
language, the former word is often used to ex- 
press the latter. — Our philosopher has been 
censured by some as deficient in warmth and 
feeling: but the mildness of his manners has 
been allowed by all; and it is certain that, if 
he was not easily melted into compassion, it 
was, at least, not difficult to awaken his bene- 
volence. 

One morning, while he sat busied in those 
speculations which afterwards astonished the 
world, an old female domestic, who served 
him for a housekeeper, brought him word that 
an elderly gentleman and his daughter had 
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arriyed in the Tillage, the preceding evening, 
on their way to some distant country, and that 
the father had been suddenly seized in the 
night with a dangerous disorder, which the 
people of the inn where they lodged feared 
would prove mortal; that she had been sent 
for, as having some knowledge in medicine, 
the village-surgeon being then absent; and that 
it was truly piteous to see the good old man, 
who seemed not so much afflicted by hia own 
distress as by that which it caused to his 
daughter. — Her master laid aside the volume 
in his hand, and broke off the chain of ideas 
it had inspired. His night-gown was exchanged 
for a coat, and he followed his gouvematUe to 
the sick man's apartment. 

'Twas the best in the little inn where they 
lay, but a paltry one notwithHtanding. Mr. 

was obliged to stoop as he entered it It 

was floored with earth, and above were the 
joists not plastered, and hung with cobwebs. 
— On a flock-bed, at one end, lay the old man 
he came to viHit; at the foot of it sat his 
daughter. She was drenHcd in a clean white 
bed-gown ; her dark locks hung loosely over it 
as she bent forward, watching the languid looks 

of her father. Mr. and his house-keeper 

had stood some moments in the room without 
the young lady's being sensible of their enter- 
ing it. — "Mademoiselle!" said the old woman 
at last, in a soft tone. — She turned and showed 
one of the finest faces in the world. — It was 
touched, not spoiled with sorrow, and when 
she perceived a stranger, whom the old woman 
now introduced to her, a blush at first, and 
then the gentle ceremonial of native politeness, 
which the affliction of the time tempered but 
did not extinguish, crossed it for a moment, 
and changed its expression. 'Twas sweetness 
all, however, and our philosopher felt it strongly. 
It was not a time for words; he offered his 
services in a few sincere ones. 

"Monsieur lies miserably ill here," said the 
gouvernante; "if he could possibly be moved 
anywhere. " 

"If he could be moved to our house," said 
her master. 

He had a spare bed for a friend, and there 
was a garret room unoccupied, next to the gou- 
vemante's. It was contrived accordingly. The 
scruples of the stranger, who could look 
scruples, though he could not speak them, were 
overcome, and the bashfal reluctance of his 
daughter gave way to her belief of its use to 
her father. The sick man was wrapped in 
blankets, and carried across the street to the 
English gentleman's. The old woman helped 
his daughter to nurse him there. The soigeon. 



who arrived soon after, prescribed a little, and 
nature did much for him; in a week he wat 
able to thank his benefactor. 

By that time hia host had learned the djubo 
and character of his guest. He was a Protest, 
ant clergyman of Switzerland, called La Boche, 
a widower, who had lately buried hii wife, miter 
a long and lingering illness, for which travel- 
ling had been prescribed, and was now return- 
ing home, after an ineffectual and melancholv 
journey, with his only child, the daogfater wa 
have mentioned. 

He was a devout man, as became his profet- 
sion. He possessed devotion in all its warmth^ 
but with none of its asperity; I mean that 
asperity which men, called devoat, sometimet 
indulge in. Mr. , though he felt no de- 
votion, never quarrelled with it in othera — 
His gouvernante joined the old man and hia 
daughter in the prayers and thanksgiving! 
which they put up on his recovery; for she, too, 
was a heretic, in the phrase of the village. — 
The philosopher walked out, with his long staiT 
and his dog, and left them to their prayers 
and thanksgivings. — "My master," said the 
old woman, "alas! he is not a Christian; bat he 
is the bent of unbel levers. " — * ' Not a Christian ! " 
exclaimed Mademoiselle La Roche, "yet be 
saved my father! Heaven bleis him for't; I 
would he were a Christian!" 

"There is a pride in human knowledge, my 
child," said her father, "which often blinds 
men to the sublime truths of revelation; henoe 
opposers of Christianity are found among men 
of virtuous lives, as well as among those of 
dissipated and licentious characteim. Nay, 
sometimes, I have known the latter more 
easily converted to the true faith than the 
former, because the fame of paasion ia man 
easily dissipated than the mist of faUe tbeoiy 
and delusive speculation." 

"But Mr. ," said hia dangbter, "alas! 

my father, he shall be a Chriatian before be 
dies." — She was interrupted bj the arrival of 
their landlord. — He took her band with an air 
of kindness: — She drew it away from bim in 
silence: threw down her eyes to the gnwnd, 
and left the room. — "I have been thanking 
God," said the good La Roche, "for my re- 
covery." 

"That is right," repUed bU landletd^ 

" I would not wish," eoniinaed the old man, 
hesitatingly, "to think otberwin; did I nol 
look up with gratitude to that Beings I dMwld 
barely be satisfied with my reeomy, ai a eon- 
tinuation of life, which, it may be, ii not a 
real good: — Alas! I may live to wlib I had 
died, that yon had left ma to die^ dr, inrtiwd 
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of kindly relieWng me (he clasped Mr. ^'s 

hand) ; but, when I look on this renorated being 
as the gift of the Almighty, I feel a far different 
sentiment — my heart dilates with gratitude 
and love to him ; it is prepared for doing his 
will, not as a duty, but as a pleasure, and re- 
gards every breach of it, not with disapproba- 
tion, but with horror." 

'*You say right, my dear sir," replied the 
philosopher, "but you are not yet re-established 
enough to talk much — you must take care of 
your health, and neither study nor preach for 
some time. I have been thinking over a scheme 
that struck me to-day, when you mentioned 
your intended departure. I never was in 
Switzerland; I have a great mind to accompany 
your daughter and you into that country. — 
I will help to take care of you by the road; 
for, as I was your first physician, I hold my- 
self responsible for your cure." 

La Roche's eyes glistened at the propoaal; 
his daughter was called in and told of it. She 
was equally pleased with her father; for they 
really loved their landlord — not perhaps the 
less for his infidelity; at least that circumstance 
mixed a sort of pity with their r^^ard for him 
— their souls were not of a mould for harsher 
feelings; hatred never dwelt in them. 

They travelled by short stages; for the phil- 
osopher was as good as his word, in taking care 
that the old man should not be fatigued. The 
party had time to be well acquainted with one 
another, and their friendship was increased by 
acquaintance. La Roche found a degree of 
aimplicity and gentleness in his companion, 
which irt not always annexed to the character 
of a learned or a wise man. His daughter, 
who was prepared to be afraid of him, was 
equally undeceived. She found in him nothing 
of that self-importance which superior parts, 
or great cultivation of them, is apt to confer. 
He talked of everything but philosophy or re- 
ligion : he seemed to e^joy every pleasure and 
amusement of ordinary life, and to be inter- 
ested in the most common topics of discourse; 
when his knowledge or learning at any time 
appeared, it was delivered with the utmost 
plainness, and without the least shadow of dog- 
matiHm. 

On his part, he was charmed with the society 
of the good clergyman and his lovely daughter. 
He found in them the guileless manner of the 
earliest times, with the culture and accom- 
plishment of the most refined ones. Every 
better feeling, warm and vivid: every ungentle 
one, repressed or overcome. He was not ad- 
dicted to love; but he felt himself happy in 
being the friend of Mademoiselle La Roche, 



and sometimes enried her father the possession 
of snch a child. 

After a journey of eleven days they arriTed 
at the dwelling of La Roche. It was situated 
in one of those yalleys of the canton of Berne, 
where nature seems to repose, as it were, in 
quiet, and has inclosed her retreat with moun- 
tains inaooessible. A stream, that spent its 
fury in the hills above, ran in front of the 
house, and a broken waterfall was seen throngh 
the wood that covered its sides; below, it circled 
round a tufted plain, and formed a little lake 
in front of a village, at the end of which ap- 
peared the spire of La Roche's church, rising 
above a clump of beeches. 

Mr. enjoyed the beauty of the scene; 

but, to his companions, it recalled the memory 
of a wife and parent they had lost. The old 
man's sorrow was silent; his daughter sobbed 
and wept Her father took her hand, kissed 
it twice, pressed it to his bosom, threw up his 
eyes to heaven; and, having wiped off a tear 
that was just about to drop from each, began 
to point out to his guest some of the most 
striking objects which the prospect afforded. 
The philosopher interpreted all this; and he 
could but slightly censure the creed from which 
it arose. 

They had not been long arrived, when a num- 
ber of La Roche's parishioners, who had heard 
of his return, came to the house to see and 
welcome him. The honest folks were awkward, 
but sincere, in their professions of regard. — 
They made some attempts at condolence; it 
was too delicate for their handling; but La 
Roche took it in good part. "It has pleased 
God," said he; and they saw he had settled 
the matter with himself. Philosophy could 
not have done so much with a thousand words. 

It was now evening, and the good peasants 
were about to depart, when a clock was heard 
to strike seven, and the hour was followed by 
a particular chime. The country folks, who 
had come to welcome their pastor, turned their 
looks towards him at the sound; he explained 
their meaning to his guest. "That is the 
signal," said he, "for our evening exercise; 
this is one of the nights of the week in whioh 
some of my parishioners are won't to Join in 
it; a little rustic saloon serves for the chapel of 
our family, and such of the good people as are 
with us ; — if you choose rather to walk out, I 
will furnish you with an attendant; or here 
are a few old books that may afford yon some 
entertainment within.** 

" By no means," answered the philosopher; 
"I will attend Mademoiselle at her devo- 
tions." 
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"She is our organist," said La Roche; "our 
neighbourhood is the country of musical me- 
chanimn; and I have a small organ fitted up 
for the purpose of assisting our singing." 

"Tis an additional inducement/' replied 
the other; and they walked into the room to- 
gether. At the end stood the organ mentioned 
by La Roche; before it was a curtain, which 
his daughter drew aside, and placing herself 
on a seat within, and drawing the curtain 
close, so as to save her the awkwardness of an 
exhibition, began a voluntary, solemn and 

beautiful in the highest degree. Mr. 

was no musician, but he was not altogether 
insensible to music; this fastened on his mind 
more strongly, from its beauty being unex- 
pected. The solemn prelude introduced a 
hymn, in which such of the audience as could 
sing immediately joined; the words were mostly 
taken from holy writ; it spoke the praises of 
God, and his care of good men. Something 
was said of the death of the just, of such as 
die in the Lord. — The organ was touched with 
a hand less firm; — it paused, it ceased; — and 
the sobbing of Mademoiselle La Roche was heard 
in its stead. Her father gave a sign for stopping 
the psalmody, and rose to pray. He was dis- 
composed at first, and his voice faltered as he 
spoke; but his heart was in his words, and his 
warmth overcame his embarrassment He 
addressed a Being whom he loved, and he spoke 
for those he loved. His parishioners caught 
the ardour of the good old man; even the phil- 
osopher felt himself moved; and forgot for a 
moment to think why he should not 

La Roche's religion was that of sentiment, 
not theory, and his guest was averse from dis- 
putation; their discourse, therefore, did not 
lead to questions concerning the belief of either; 
yet would the old man sometimes speak of his, 
from the fulness of a heart impressed with its 
force, and wishing to spread the pleasure he 
enjoyed in it The ideas of his God and his 
Saviour were so congenial to his mind that 
every emotion of it naturally awaked them. 
A philosopher might have called him an en- 
thusiast; but, if he possessed the fervour of en- 
thusiasts, he was guiltless of their bigotry. 
"Our Father which art in heaven!" might the 
good man say — for he felt it — and all mankind 
were his brethren. 

"You regret, my friend," said he to Mr. 

, "when my daughter and I talk of the 

exquisite pleasure derived from music, you re- 
gret your want of musical powers and musical 
feelings; it is a department of soul, you say, 
which nature has almost denied you, which, 
from the effects you see it have on others, you 



are sure must be highly delightful Whr 
should not the same thing be said of religion'f 
Trust me, I feel it in the same way an encrgj. 
an inspiration, which I would not lose for all 
the blessings of sense, or enjoyments of the 
world; yet, so far from lessening my relish of 
the pleasures of life, methinks I feel it heightea 
them alL The thought of receiving it from. 
God adds the blessing of sentiment to that of 
sensation in every good thing I posse«; and 
when calamities overtake me — and I hare had 
my share — it confers a dignity on my affiiction, 
— so lifts me above the world. Man, I know, 
is but a worm — yet, methinks, I am then allied 
to God!" — It would have been inhaman in. 
our philosopher to have clouded, even with a 
doubt, the sunshine of this belief. 

His discourse, indeed, was very remote from 
metaphysical disquisition or religious contro- 
versy. Of all men I ever knew, his ordinary 
conversation was the least tinctured witk 
pedantry, or liable to dissertation. With La 
Roche and his daughter it was perfectly famil- 
iar. The country round tliem, the manners 
of the village, the comparison of both with 
those of England, remarks on the works of 
favourite authors, on the sentiments they con- 
veyed and the passions they excited, with 
many other topics, in which there was aa 
equality, or alternate advantage, among the 
speakers, were the subjects they talked on. 
Their hours too of riding and walking wero 

many, in which Mr. , as a stranger, was 

shown the remarkable scenes and cariosities of 
the country. They would sometimes make 
little expeditions to contemplate, in different 
attitudes, those astonishing mountains the 
clifi^ of which, covered with eternal snows, 
and sometimes shooting Into fantastic shapes* 
form the termination of most of the Swiss 
prospects. Our philosopher asked many qnes- 
tionsas to their natural Ustoryand prodnctionSb 
La Roche observed the sublimity of the ideas 
which the view of their stnpendons summits, 
inaccessible to mortal foot, was caUmlated to 
inspire, which naturally, said he, leads the 
mind to that Being by whom their fonnda* 
tions were laid. 

"They are not seen in Flanden!" Mid 
Mademoiselle with a sigh. 

"That's an odd remark," nid Mr. , 

smiling. She blushed, and he inqairad ae 
farther. 

'Twas with regret he left a society in whkk 
he found himself so happy; bnt be setU ed with 
La Roche and his dau^ter a plan of eorre- 
spondence; and they took his fHromiae. thalv 
if ever he came within fifty le^gun of tMr 
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dwelling, he should timTel those fifty leagues 
to Tisit them. 

About three years after, our philosopher was 
on a visit at Geneva; the promise he made 
to La Roche and his daughter, on his former 
visit, was recalled to his mind by the view of 
that range of mountains, on a part of which 
they had often looked together. There was a 
reproach, too, conveyed along with the recol- 
lection, for his having failed to write to either 
for several months past. The truth was, that 
indolence was the habit most natural to him, 
from which he was not easily roused by the 
claims of correspondence either of his friends 
or of his enemies; when the latter drew their 
pens in controversy, they were often unanswered 
as well as the former. While he was hesitating 
about a visit to La Roche, which he wished to 
make, but found the effort rather too much 
for him, he received a letter from the old man, 
which had been forwarded to him from Paris, 
where he had then his fixed residence. It 

contained a gentle complaint of Mr. 's 

want of punctuality, but an assurance of con- 
tinued gratitude for his former good offices; 
and, as a friend whom the writer considered 
interested in his family, it informed him of 
the approaching nuptials of Mademoiselle La 
Roche with a young man, a relation of her 
own, and formerly a pupil of her father's, of 
the most amiable dispositions and respectable 
character. Attached from their earliest years, 
they had been separated by his joining one of 
the subsidiary regiments of the canton, then 
in the service of a foreign power. In this 
situation he had distinguished himself as 
much for courage and military skill as for the 
other endowments which he had cultivated at 
home. The term of his service was now expired, 
and they expected him to return in a few weeks, 
when the old man hoped, as he expressed it in 
his letter, to join their hands, and see them 
happy before be died. 

Oar philosopher felt himself interested in 
this event; but he was not, perhaps, altogether 
so happy in the tidings of Mademoiselle La 
Roche's marriage as her father supposed hiuL 
Not that he was ever a lover of the ladies; 
but he thought her one of the most amiable 
women he had seen, and there was something 
in the idea of her being another's for ever, that 
struck him, he knew not why, like a disap- 
pointment After some little speculation on 
the matter, however, he could look on it as a 
thing fitting, if not quite agreeable, and deter- 
mined on this viHit to see his old friend and 
his daughter happy. 



On the last day of his Journey, different ac- 
cidents had retarded his progress; he was ber- 
nighted before he reached the quarter in which. 
La Roche resided. His guide, however, was 
well acquainted with the road, and he found 
himself at last in view of the lake, which I 
have before described, in the neighbourhood 
of La Roche's dwelling. A light gleamed on 
the water that seemed to proceed from the 
house; it moved slowly along as he proceeded 
up the side of the lake, and at last he saw it 
glimmer through the trees, and stop at some 
distance from the place where he then was. He 
supposed it some piece of bridal merriment^ 
and pu^ed on his horse that he might be a 
spectator of the scene; but he was a good deal 
shocked, on approaching the spot, to find it pro- 
ceed from the torch of a person clothed in the 
dress of an attendant on a funeral, and accom- 
panied by several others, who, like him, seemed 
to have been employed in the rites of sepulture;. 

On Mr. 's making inquiry who was the 

person they had been burying, one of them^ 
with an accent more mournful than is common 
to their profession, answered, "Then yon knew 
not Mademoiselle, sir! — you never beheld a> 
lovelier." 

"La Roche!" exclaimed he in reply. 

"Alas! it was she indeed!" 

The appearance of surprise and grief whidr 
his countenance assumed attracted the notice 
of the peasant with whom he talked He 
came up closer to Mr. ; 

" I perceive, sir, you were acquainted witlt 
Mademoiselle La Roche." 

"Acquainted with her! — Good God! — when 
— how — where did she die? — Where is hev 
father?" 

"She died, sir, of heart-break, I believe; 
the young gentleman to whom she was soon to» 
have been married was killed in a duel by a 
French officer, his intimate companion, and to> 
whom, before their quarrel, he had often done 
the greatest favours. Her worthy father bears 
her death as he has often told as a Christian 
should; he is even so eompoaed as to be now in 
his pulpit ready to deliver a few exhortations 
to his parishioners, as is the custom with as 
on such occasions: — Follow me, sir, and yoa 
shall hear him." He followed the man with- 
out answering. 

The church was dimly lighted, exe^t near 
the pulpit, where the venerable La Roche was 
seated His people were now lifting ap their 
voices in a psalm to that Being whom theif 
pastor had taught them ever to bless and to> 
revere. La Roche sat, his figure bending 
I gently forward^ his eyes half closed* lifted op 
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in Bileni devotioiL A Ump pUced near him 
threw its light strong on his head, and marked 
the shadowj lines of age across the paleness of 
his brow, thinly covered with gray hairs. 

The music ceased; — La Roche sat for a mo- 
ment, and nature wrung a few tears from him. 

His people were loud in their g^rief. Mr. 

was not less affected than they. — La Roche 
arose. — ' ' Father of mercies ! " said he, ' ' forgive 
these tears; assist thy servant to lift up his soul 
to thee; to lift to thee the souls of thy people! 
— My friends! it is good so to do: at all seasons 
it is good; but in the days of our distress, what 
ji privilege it is! Well saith the sacved book, 
'Trust in the Lord; at all times trust in the 
Lord.' When every other support fails us, 
when the fountains of wordly comfort are dried 
up, let us then seek those living waters which 
flow from the throne of God. 'Tis only from 
the belief of the goodness and wisdom of a 
Supreme Being that our calamities can be 
borne in that manner which becomes a man. 
Human wisdom is here of little use; for, in 
proportion as it bestows comfort, it represses 
feeling, without which, we may cease to be 
hurt by calamity, but we shall also cease to 
enjoy happiness. — I will not bid you be insen- 
sible, my friends! I cannot, I cannot, if I would 
(his tears flowed afresh) — I feel too much my- 
self, and I am not ashamed of my feelings; 
but therefore may I the more willingly be 
heard; therefore have I prayed God to give me 
strength to speak to you; to direct you to him, 
not with empty words, but with these tears; 
not from speculation, but from experience, — 
that while you see me suffer, you may know 
also my consolation. 

" You behold the mourner of his only child, 
thelastearthly stay and blessingof his declining 
years! Such a child too! — It becomes not me 
to speak of her virtues; yet it is but gratitude 
to mention them, because thev were exerted 
towards myself. — Not many days ago you saw 
her young, beautiful, virtuous, and happy; — 
ye who are parents will judge of my felicity I 
then, — ye will judge of my affliction now. But 
I look towards him who struck me; I see the 
hand of a father amidst the chastcnings of my 
God. Oh! could I make you feel what it is to 
pour out the heart when it is pressed down 
with many sorrows, to pour it out with con- 
fidence to him in whose hands are life and 
death, on whose power awaits all that the first 
«njoys, and in contemplation of whom disap- 
pears all that the last can inflict! For we 
are not as those who die without hope; we know 
that our Redeemer liveth, — that we shall live 
with hira, with our friends his servants, in that 



blessed land where aorrow is anknown, aM 
happiness is endless as it is perfect. — Go tbea, 
mourn not for me; I have not loet mj child: 
but a little while, and we shall meet again, 
never to be separated. — Bat ye are abo mj 
children: would ye that I should not grieve 
without comfort? So live as she lived; thalv 
when your death cometh, it may be the death 
of the righteous, and your latter end like hiib** 

Such was the exhortation of La Boehe; his 
audience answered it with their tears. — ^Tbe 
good old man had dried up his at the altar of 
the Lord; his countenance had loet its sadp—, 
and assumed the glow of faith and of hope; 

Mr. followed him into his house. The 

inspiration of the pulpit was past; at sight of 
him the scenes they had last met in rushed again 
on his mind; La Roche threw his arms ronnd 
his neck, and watered it with his tears. The 
other was equally affected; they went together, 
in silence, into the parlour where the evening 
service was wont to be performed. The curtains 
of the organ were open; La Roclie started h§A 
at the sight. "Oht my friend!" said he, and 

his tears burst forth again. Mr. had 

now recollected himself; he stepped forward, 
and drew the curtains close — the old man wiped 
off his tears, and taking his friend's hand, 

"You see my weakness," said he, '"iia the 
weakness of humanity; bat my oomfort ia not 
therefore lost." 

" I heard you," said the other, "in the pal- 
pit; I rejoice that such consolation is yoanL" 

«It is, my friend," said he, "and I traai I 
shall ever hold it fast; — if there are any wlie 
doubt our faith, let them think of what impor- 
tance religion is to calamity, and Ibrbear to 
weaken its force; if they cannot restote oar 
happiness, let them not take away the eotaee 
of our affliction." 

Mr 's heart waa smitten; — and I have 



heard him, long after, confem that there 
moments when the remembrance 
him even to weakness; when, amidai all the 
pleasures of philosophical diaooveiy, and the 
pride of literary fame, he recalled to hla mind 
the venerable figure of the good La Beehi^ 
and wished that he had never doabto^ 
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"Do this," orks one dds of 8k 
*'Do jMt tlM reroM^*' ilio miaocHj 
As Moh hM obUin'il, or derins to 
Or«iiTi« tho ttatkm ho wkh'd Ibr fai 
And whst it tbo aod of this Mltkty 
Notainrt doiM ftr tbt ■tatab tiU tks 
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THB HONEST MAN. 

Wbo la the honest msn? 
He that doth itiU and itrongly good pnnae, 
To God, his neighbour, and himself most tme. 
Whom neither force nor fawning can 
Unfix or wrench from giving all their due. 

Whose honesty is not 

So loose or easy that a raffling wind 

Can blow away, or, glittering, look it blind : 

Who rides his sure and easy trot 

While the world now rides by, now lags behind. 

Who, when great trials oome, 

Nor seeks nor shuns them; bat doth calmly 

stay 
Till he the thing and the example weigh. 
All being brought into a sum. 
What place or person calls for, he doth pay. 

Whom none can work or woo. 

To use in anything a trick or sleight; 

For above all things he abhors deceit I 

His words and works, and fashion too, 

All of a piece, and all are clear and straight. 

Who never melts or thaws 

At close temptations ; when the day is done. 

His goodness sets not, but in dark can ran ; 

The sun to others writeth laws. 

And is their virtue ; virtue is his sun. 

Who when he is to treat 

With sick folks, women, those whom passions 

sway. 
Allows for that, and keeps his constant way ; 
Whom others' faults do not defeat. 
But though men fail him, yet his part doth 

play. 

Whom nothing can procure. 

When the world runs bias, from his will 

To writhe his limbs, and share, not mend «he 

ilL 
This is the marksnum safe and sure 
Who still is right, and prays to be so stiU. 

HXRSSBT. 



MAN'S LIFB. 

Man's life is but a cheating game 
At cards, and Fortune plays the same. 
Packing a queen up with a knave. 
Whilst all would win yet none do save 
And fooAe themselves : for Death is it 
That lastly cuts, and makes his hit 

Thomas BAMcaorr (1689>. 



THB STORMLIOHTS OF ANZASCA.* 

The main road from the Lago Maggiore to 
the western parts of Switzerland at one time 
ran through the valley of Ancaaca; and it was 
once my fortune to be detained all night at a 
cottage in one of its wildoHt defiles, by a storm 
which rendered my hones ungovernable. While 
leaning upon a bench, and looking with drowsy 
curiosity towards the window — for there was 
no bed except my host's, of which I did not 
choose to deprive him — I saw a small, faint 
light among the rocks in the distance. I at 
first conceived that it might proceed from a 
cottage- window; but rememb^ng that that 
part of the mountain was wholly uninhabited, 
and indeed uninhabitable, I roused myself, 
and calling one of the family, inquired what 
it meant While I spoke the light suddenly 
vanished; but in about a minute re-appeared 
in another place, as if the bearer had gono 
round some intervening rock. The storm at 
that time raged with a fury which threatened 
to blow our hut, with its men and horses, over 
the mountains; and the night was so intensely 
dark that the edges of the horizon were wholly 
undistinguishable from the sky. 

"Thereitisagainl'^saidl. "What is that, 
in the name of Qod?" 

"It is Leila's lamp!" cried the young man 
eagerly, who was a son of our host. " Awake, 
father! Ho, BatisUI— Vittorio! Leila is on 
the mountains!" At these cries the whole 
family sprung up from their lair at once, and, 
crowding round the window, fixed their eyas 
upon the light, which continued to appear, 
although at long intervals, for a considerable 
part of the night When interrogated as to 
the natore of this mystic lamp, the cottagen 
made no scruple of telling me all they knew, 
on the sole condition that I should be silent 
when it appeared, and leave them to mark on- 
interruptedly the spot where it rested. 

To render my story intelligible, it is necea- 
sary to say that the mmerali and farmers form 
two distinct classes in the valley of Anzasca.' 
The occupation of the fonner, when pursued 
as a profession, is reckoned disreputable by the 

iProm "TrsTvIlinff 8k«telMi in lbs North of Italy, 
tho Tyrol, and ibo Rhino." By Loitob Bitoliis.— 
[Healk't PietuTfqwf itnanol.] 

*Tho Valloy of Ansana his bon fbr many esBtwtas 
known for iu foldminos. Tho mititnH an tboos wboss 
oooapation it !■ to look for oro. In stormy nights nuUl 
lif hto are to bo toon npoa tho hills, whioh an i 
to iadioato tho pnoonoo of gold. 
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other inhabitantfl, who obtain their living bj 
regular induBtry; and indeed the manners of 
the minerali offer some excuse for what might 
otherwise be reckoned an illiberal prejudice. 
They are addicted to drinking, quarrelsome, 
overbearing — at one moment rich and at 
another starving; and in short they are subject 
to all the calamities, both moral and physical, 
which beset men who can have no dependence 
on the product of their labour; ranking in this 
respect with gamesters, authors, and other 
vagabonds. 

They are, notwithstanding, a fine race of 
men — brave, hardy, and often handsome. They 
flpend freely what they win lightly; and if one 
day they sleep off their hunger, lying like wild 
animals basking in the sun, the next, if fortune 
has been propitious, they swagger about, gallant 
and gay, the lords of the valley. Like the sons 
of Go<l, the minerali sometimes make love to 
the daughters of men; and, although they 
seldom possess the hand, they occasionally 
touch the heart, of the gentle maidens of An- 
zasca. If their wooing is unsuccessful, there 
are comrades still wilder than their own, whose 
arms are always open to receive the desperate 
and the brave. They change the scene, and 
betake themselves to the highways when nights 
are dark and travellers unwary; or they enlist 
under the banners of those regular banditti 
who rob in thousands, and whose booty is a 
province or a kingdom. 

Francesco Martelli was the handsomest gold- 
seeker in the valley. He was wild, it is true, 
but that was the badge of his tribe ; and he 
made up for this by so many good qualities, 
that the farmers themselves — at least such of 
them as had not marriageable daughters — 
delighted in his company. Francesco could 
sing ballads so sweetly and mournfully, that 
the old dames leaned back in the chimney-cor- 
ner to weep while he sung. He had that deep 
and melancholy voice which, when once heard, 
lingers in the ear, and when heard again, how- 
ever unexpectedly, seems like a longing real- 
ized. 

There was only one young lass in the valley 
who had never heard the songs of Francesco. 
All the others, seen or unseen, on some pretext 
or other, had gratified their curiosity. The 
exception was Lelia, the daughter of one of 
the richest farmers in Anzasca. Lelia was very 
young, being scarcely sixteen; bat in her 
quality of an only daughter, with a dowry in 
expectancy equal to more than one thousand 
Austrian liras,^ she attracted considerable ob- 

iThe Aostruui lira, aqiiAl to about eiffht-p«uoe half- 
Sngluh. 



servation. Her face, on minote inipecUoo, 
was beautiful to abeolute perfection: but her 
figure, although symmetrical, was ao petiie, and 
her manner so shy and girlish, that she was 
thought of more as a child than a yoang 
woman. The "heirew of old NicooU** wai the 
designation made use of when parents wonld 
endeavour to awaken the ambition of their 
sons, as they looked forward to what might be 
some years hence : but Lelia, in her own perMm, 
was a nonentity. 

Her mother had died in giving her birth ; 
and for many a year the life of the child had 
been preserved, or rather her death prevented, 
by what seemed a miracle. Even after the 
disease, whatever it might have been, had 
yielded to the sleepless care of her fathco', she 
remained in that state which is deKribed ia 
the expression "not unwell" rather than in 
perfect health; although the most tnrablcMme 
memento that remained of her illnea wai 
nothing more than a nervous timidity, which 
in a more civilized part of the country might 
have i>aMsed for delicacy of feeling. 

BcHidcs being in some degree shat ont from 
the society of her equals by this peculiarity of 
her nituation, she was prevented from eigoying 
it by another. While her body Ungaislied, 
the cultivation of her mind had advaneed. 
Music, to which she was passionately attached, 
paved the way for poetry; and poetry, in i^ite 
of the doctrines of a certain school you have in 
England, unfitted her for aatociation with the 
ignorant and unrefined. That Lelia, therefore, 
had never sought to hear the ballads of Frui- 
ccMco was occasioned, it may readily be be- 
lieved, by nothing more than an instinctive 
terror, mingled with the dislike with which 
the name of one of the ruffian minerali inspired 
her, and, in truth, she listened to the Ulea 
that from time to time reached her ear of the 
young gold-seeker, with somewhat of the vague 
and distant interest with which we attend te 
descriptions of a beantifnl hot wild and cmd 
animal of another hemisphere. 

There came one at last, however, to whoa 
poor Lelia listened. She waa altting alone^ 
according to her nsnal cnatom, at the bottom 
of her father's garden, singing, while she plied 
her knitting-needle, in the soft, low tone pe- 
culiar to her voice, and beyond which it had 
no compass. The only fence of the garden at 
this place was a belt of ihrabe, which enrifhed 
the border of the deep ravine it overiooked. 
At the bottom of this ravine flowed the river, 
rapid and yet sullen: and beyoad, aeweely 
distant two hundred yards, a range of preeipi" 
tons cliA shut in the horiaon. The wild 
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desolate aspect of the scene was ovenhadowed 
and controlled, as it were, bj the stern gran- 
deur of these ramparts of nature; and the whole 
contributed to form such a picture as artists 
travel a thousand miles to contemplate. Lelia, 
however, had looked upon it from childhood. 
It had never been forced upon her imagination 
by contrast, for she had never travelled five 
miles from her father's house, and she continued 
to knit, and sing, and dream, without even 
raising her eyes. 

Her voice was rarely loud enough to be 
caught by the echoes of the opposite rocks; 
although sometimes it did happen that, carried 
away by enthusiasm, she produced a tone which 
was repeated by the fairy minstrels of the glen. 
On the present occasion she listened with sur- 
prise to a similar effect, for her voice had died 
almost in a whisper. She sang another stanza 
in a louder key. The challenge was accepted; 
and a rich, sweet voice took up the strain of 
her favourite ballad where she had dropped it. 
Lelia's first impulse was to flee; her second, to 
sit still and watch for a renewal of the music; 
and her third, which she obeyed, to steal on 
tiptoe to the edge of the ravine, and look down 
into the abyss, from whence the voice seemed 
to proceed. The echo, she discovered, was a 
young man, engaged in navigating a raft down 
the river — such as is used by the peasantry of 
the Alps to float themselves and their wares to 
market, and which at this moment was stranded 
on the shore, at the foot of the garden. He 
leaned upon an oar, as if in the act of pushing 
oflT his clumny boat; but his face was upturned, 
like one watching for the appearance of a star; 
and Lelia felt a sudden conviction, she knew 
not why, that he had seen her through the 
trees while she sat singing, and had adopted 
this method of attracting her attention without 
alarming her. If such had been his purpose, 
he seemed to have no ulterior view; for, after 
gazing for an instant, he withdrew his eyes in 
confusion, and, pushing off the raft, dropped 
rapidly down the river, and was soon out of 
sight. 

Lelia's life was as calm as a sleeping lake, 
which a cloud will blacken, and the wing of 
an insect disturb. Even this little incident 
was matter for thought, and entered into the 
soft reveries of sixteen. She felt her cheeks 
tingle as she wondered how long the young 
man had gazed at her through the trees, and 
why he had floated away without speaking, 
when he had succeeded in attracting her atten- 
tion. There was deUcacy in his little contri- 
vance, to save her the surprise, perhaps the 
terror, of seeing a stranger in such a situation; 



there was modefty in the confusion with which 
he turned away his head; and, what perhape 
was as valuable as either even to the gentle 
Lelia, there was advMration, deep and devout, 
in those brilliant eyes that had quailed beneath 
hers. The youth was as beautiful as a dream ; 
and his voice! — it was so clear, and yet so soft 
— so powerful, yet so melodious! It haunted 
her ear like a prediction. 

It was a week before she again saw this 
Apollo of her g^lish imagination. It seemed 
as if in the interval they had had time to get 
acquainted! They exchanged salutations — the 
next time they spoke — and the next time they 
conversed. There was nothing mysterious in 
their communications He was probably % 
farmer's son of the upper valley, who had been 
attracted, like others, by the fame of the heiresa 
of old Nicooli. He, indeed, knew nothing of 
books, and he loved poetry more for the sake 
of music than its own: but what of that? — the 
writings of Qod were around and within them; 
and these, if they did not understand, they at 
least felt He was bold and vigorous of mind; 
and this is beauty to the fair and timid. He 
skimmed along the edge of the precipice, and 
sprung from rock to rock in the torrent, as 
fearless as the chamois. He was beautiful, and 
brave, and proud; and this glorious creature, 
with radiant eyes and glowing cheeks, laid 
himself down at her feet, to gaze upon her face, 
as poets worship the moon! 

The world, before so monotonous, so blank, 
so drear, was now a heaven to poor Lelia. One 
thing only perplexed her: they were sufllciently 
long — according to the calculations of sixteen 
— and sufllciently well acquainted; their senti- 
ments had been avowed without disguise; their 
faith plighted beyond recall: and as yet her 
lover had never mentioned his name! Lelia, 
reflecting on this circumstance, condemned, 
for the moment, her precipitation; but there 
was now no help for it, and she could only 
resolve to extort the secret — if secret it was — 
at the next meeting. 

"My name!" said the lover, in reply to her 
frank and sudden question; "you will know 
it soon enough." " But I will not be said nay. 
You must tell me now — or at all events to- 
morrow night." 

"Why to-morrow night?" "Becanse » 
young rich suitor, on whom my father's heart 
is set, is then to propose, in proper form, for 
this poor hand; and, let the confession cost 
what it may, I will not overthrow the dearest 
plans of my only parent without giving a reason 
which will satisfy even hiuL Oh, you do not 
know himl Wealth weighs as nothing in the 
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scale against his daughter's happiness. Tou 
may be poor for anght I know; but you are 
good, and honourable, and therefore, in his 
eyes, no unfitting match for Lelia." It was 
almost dark; but Lelia thought she perceiyed 
-a smile on her lover's face while she spoke, and 
a gay suspicion flashed through her mind, 
"which made her heart beat and her cheeks 
tingle. He did not answer for many minutes; 
•a struggle of some kind seemed to agitate him; 
but at length, in a suppressed voice, he said — 
• ' To-morrow night, then. " " Here ? " * ' No, 
in your father's house; in the presence of — my 
Tival." 

The morrow night arrived; and, with a cere- 
monious formality practised on such occasions 
in the valley, the lover of whom Lelia had 
spoken was presented to his mistress, to ask 
permission to pay his addresses; or, in other 
wonls, — for there is but short shrift for an 
Anzascan maid — to demand her hand in mar- 
riage. This was indeed a match on which old 
Niccoli had set his heart; for the offer was by 
far the best that could have been found from 
the Val d'Ossola to Monte Rosa. The youth 
was rich, well-looking, and prudent even to 
coldness: — what more could a father desire? 

Lelia had put off the minute of appearing in 
'the poreh, where the elders of both families 
had assembled, as long as possible. While 
mechanically arranging her dress, she continued 
to gaze out of the lattice, which commanded a 
view of the road and of the parties below, in 
•expectation that increased to agony. Bitter 
were her reflections during that interval! She 
'was almost tempted to believe that what had 
passed was nothing more than a dream — a fig- 
ment of her imagination, disordered by poetry 
and solitude, and perhaps in some measure 
warped by disease. Had she been made the 
sport of an idle moment? — and was the smile 
•she had obser\'ed on her lover's face only the 
herald of the laugh which perhaps at this mo- 
ment testified his enjoyment of her perplexity 
and disappointment! His conduct presented 
itself in the double light of folly and ing^ti- 
tudc; and at length, in obedience to the re- 
peated summons of her father, she descended 
to the porch with a trembling step and a fevered 
cheek. 

The sight of the company that awaited her 
awed and depressed her. She shrunk from 
them with more than morbid timidity; while 
their stony eyes, fixed upon her in all the 
rigidity of form and transmitted custom, seemed 
to freeze her very heart. There was one there, 
however, whose ideas of "propriety," strict as 
ihey were, could never prevent his eyes from 



glistening, and hia anm from extending, at 
the approach of Lelia. Her father, after hold- 
ing her for a moment at arm's-length, as witk 
a doating look his eyes wandered over the 
bravery of her new white dreas, drew her dote 
to his bosom, and blessed her. " If y child,** 
said he, smiling gaily through a gathering tear, 
'* it is hard for an old man to think of parting 
with all he loves in the worid: but the laws of 
nature must be respected. Toung men will 
love, and young lasses will like, to the end of 
time; and new families will spring op out of 
their union. It is the way, girl — it is the fate 
of maids, and there's an end. For aizteen 
years have I watched over yon, even like a 
miser watching his gold; and now, trearare of 
my life, I give you awayl All I ask, on yoor 
part, is obedience — aye, and cheerful obedienee 
— after the manner of our anoeaton, and ac- 
cording to the laws of Qod. After this is over, 
let the old man stand aside, or pan away, when 
it pleases Heaven; he has left his child happy, 
and his child's children will bless his 
He has drunk of the cup of 
bitter — bitter and sweet— even to the bottom; 
but with honey, Lelia, — thanks to his blessed 
darling! — with honey in the dregs!" 

Lelia fell on her father's neck, and sobbed 
aloud. So long and bitter was her sobbing 
that the formality of the party was broken, 
and the cirele narrowed anxiously aroond her. 
When at last she raised her head, it was lesn 
that her cheeks were dry, and her face as white 
as the marble of Cordaglia. 

A murmur of compassion ran through the 
by-standers; and the words "poor thing* still 
so delicate! — old hysterics!" were whisperlngly 
repeated from one to the other. The lather 
was alarmed, and hastened to cnt short a < 
mony which seemed so appalling to the 
timidity of his daughter. "It is enoag^** 
said he ; " all will be over in a moment LsUa^ 
do you accept of this young man for year ealterf 
—come, one little word, and it is done." LsUa 
tried in vain to speak, and she bowed her ae- 
quiescence. "Sirs," continued NioeoU, *'mj 
daughter accepts of the suitor yon oiler. It to 
enough; salute your mistress, my son, and tat 
us go in, and pass round the cap of alUanea" 
"The maiden hath not answered," obeenrad a 
cold, cautious voice among the relations of the 
suitor. "Speak, then," said Nieooli, caBti]« 
an angry and disdainful look at the formalist, 
—"it is but a word— a sound. Speak!** 
Leila's dry, white lips had nndoeed to ehsj, 
when the gate of the little eonri was wienehsd 
open by one who was apparently too mneh In 
haste to find the latch, and a man mshed Inta 
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the midst of the circle. "Speak noir he 
shoaled, "I forbid!" Lelis sprang towirds 
him with a stifled cry, and woald have thrown 
herself into his arms, had she not been saddenly 
caaght midway by her father. "Whatisthis?" 
demanded he sternly, but in rising alarm; 
"ruffian — drunkard — madman! — what would 
you here ? " " You cannot provoke me, Niccoli," 
said the intruder, "were you to spit upon me! 
I come to demand your daughter in marriage. " 
' "You!" shouted the enn^ father. "You!" 
repeated the relations, in tones of wonder, 
scorn, rage, or ridicule, according to the tem- 
perament of the individual. "There needeth 
no more of this," said the same cold, cautious 
voice that had spoken before; "a wedding 
begun in a brawl will never end in a bedding. 
To demand a girl in legitimate marriage is 
neither sin nor shame; let the young man be 
answered even by the maiden herself, and then 
depart in peace." "He hath spoken well," 
said the more cautious among the old men; 
"speak, daughter; answer, and let the man be 
gone!" Lelia grew pale, and then red. She 
made a step forward — hesitated — looked at her 
father timidly — and then stood as still as a 
statue, pressing her clasped hands upon her 
bosom, as if to silence the throbbings that dis- 
torbed her reason. "Oirl," said old Niccoli, 
in a voice of suppressed passion, as he seized 
her by the arm, "do you know that man? — 
did you ever see him before ! Answer, can you 
tell me his name?" "No!" "No!— the in- 
solent ruffian! Qo, g^rl, present your cheek 
to your future husband, that the customs of 
oar ancestors may be fulfilled, and leave me to 
clear my doorway of vagabonds! " She stepped 
forward mechanically; but when the legitimate 
suitor, extending his arms, ran forward to meet 
her, she eluded him with a sudden shriek, and 
staggered towards the intruder. "Hold — 
hold!" cried the relations, "you are mad — you 
know not what you do — it is Francesco, the 
mineralo! " She had reached the stranger, who 
did not move from where he stood; and, as the 
ill-omened name met her ear, she fainted in 
his arms. 

The confusion that ensued was indescribable. 
Lelia was carried senseless into the house; and 
it required the efforts of half the party to hold 
back her father, who would have grappled with 
the mineralo upon the spot Francesco stood 
for some time with folded arms, in mournful 
and moody silence; but when at length the 
voice of cursing, which Niccoli continued to 
pour forth against him, had sunk in exhaustion, 
he advanced and confronted him. " I can bear 
those names," said he, "from you. Some of 



them, you know well, are frndeeerred; and If 
others fit, it is more my misfortune than my 
fault If to chastise insults, and render back 
scorn for scorn, is to be a ruffian, I am one; 
but no man can be called a vagabond who 
resides in the habitation and follows the trade 
of his ancestors. These things, however, are 
trifles — at best they are only words. Your 
real objection to me is that I am poob. It is 
a strong one. If I chose to take your daughter 
without a dowry, I would take her in spite of 
you all; but I will leave her— even to that 
thing without a soul — rather than subject so 
gentle and fragile a being to the privations and 
vicissitudes of a life like mine. I demand, 
therefore, not simply your daughter, but a 
dowry, if only a small one; and you have the 
right to require that on my part I shall not be 
empty-handed. She is young, and there can 
be, and ought to be, no hurry with her mar- 
riage: but g^ve me only a year — a single year; 
name a reasonable sum ; and if by the appointed 
time I eannot tell the money into your hand, 
I hereby engage to relinquish eveiy claim, 
which her generous preference has given me, 
upon your daughter's hand. " " It is well put," 
replied the cold and cautions voice in the as- 
sembly. "A year, at any rate, would have 
elapsed between the present betrothing and the 
damsel's marriage. If the young man before 
the bells of twelve, on this night twelvemonth, 
layeth down upon the table, either in coined 
money, or in gold, or golden ore, the same sum 
which we were here ready to guarantee on the 
part of my grandson, why I, for one, shall not 
object to the maiden's whim — provided U con- 
Unuee so lonff — being consulted, in the disposal 
of her hand, in preference to her father's Judg- 
ment and desires. The snro is only three 
thousand livras! " A laugh of soom and derision 
arose among the relations. "Yes, yes," said 
they, "it is but Just. Let the mineralo pro- 
duce three thousand livras, and he shall have 
his bride. Neighbour Nicooli, it is a fair pro- 
posal; allow us to intercede for Francesco, and 
beg your assent! " "Sirs," said Francesco, in 
perplexity mingled with anger, "the sum of 
three thousand livras" — He was intermpted 
by another forced laugh of derision. " It is » 
fair proposal," repeated the relations; "agree, 
neighbour Niccoli, agree!" "I agree," said 
Niccoli disdainfully. " It is agreed ! " replied 
Francesco, in a burst of haughty indignation; 
and with a swelling heart he withdrew. 

A very remarkable change appeared to take 
place from that moment in the character and 
habits of the mineralo. He not only deserted 
the company of his riotous associates, but even 
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that of the few respectable persons to whose 
houses he had obtained admission, either by 
kis talents for singing, or the comparative piT)- 
priety of his conduct. Day after day he laboured 
in his precarious avocation. The changes of 
the seasons were not now admitted as excuses. 
The storm did not drive him to the wine-shed, 
and the rain did not confine him to his hut. 
Day after day, and often night after night, he 
was to be found in the field^-on the mountains 
— by the sides of the rain-courses — on the 
shores of the torrent. 

He rarely indulged himself even in the re- 
creation of meeting his mistress, for whom all 
this labour was submitted to. Gold, not as a 
means but as an end, seemed to be his thought 
by day and his dream by night, the object and 
end of his existence. When they did meet in 
darkness, and loneliness, and mystery, it was 
but to exchange a few hurried sentences of 
hope and comfort, and affected reliance upon 
fortune. On these occasions tears, and tremb- 
lings, and hysterical sobbings, sometimes told, 
on her part, at once the hollowness of her 
words and the weakness of her constitution; 
but on his all was, or seemed to be, enthusiasm 
and steadfast expectation. 

Days and weeks, however, passed by — moons 
rolled away — the year was dnwing to its wane, 
and a great part of the enormous sum was still 
in the womb of the mountains. Day by day, 
week by week, and month by month, the hopes 
of the mineralo became fainter. He could no 
longer bestow the comfort which did not cheer 
even his dreams. Gloomy and sad, he could 
only strain his mistress in his arms, without 
uttering a word when she ventured an inquiry 
respecting his progress, and then hurry away 
to resume, mechanically, his hopeless task. 

It is a strange, sometimes an awful thing, to 
look into the mystery of the female mind. 
Lelia's health had received a shock from the 
circumstances we have recorded, which left her 
cheek pale, and her limbs weak, for many 
months; and to this physical infirmity was now 
added the effect of those dumb, but too eloquent, 
interviews with her lover. The lower he sunk 
in despondency, however, and the more des- 
perate grew their affairs, the higher her spirits 
rose, as if to quell and control their fortune. 
Her hopes seemed to grow in proportion with 
his fears, and the strength which deserted him 
went over as an ally and supporter to her weak- 
ness. Even her bodily health received its 
direction from her mind. Her nerves seemed 
to recover their tone, her cheek its hue, and 
her eye its brilliancy. The cold and sluggish 
imagination of a man is unacquainted with 



half the resources of a woman in snch efrcnni- 
stances. Disappointed in her dependence on 
fortune and casualty, Lelia betook herself to 
the altars and gods of her people! Saints and 
martyrs were by tunvi invoked; tows were 
offered up, and pilgrimages and religions 
watchings performed. Then came dreams and 
prodigies into play, and omens, and angnriea. 
Sortes were wrested from the pages of Dante, 
and warnings and commands translated froai 
the mystic writings of the sky — 

*'Tbe rtan whioh s» Um poetiy o< baavan.'* 

The year touched upon its close; and the 
sum which the gold-seeker had amassed, 
although great almost to a miracle, was still 
far — veiy far, from sufficient. The last day of 
the year arrived, ushered in by storm, and 
thunderings, and lightnings; and the evening 
fell cold and dark upon the despairing labours 
of Francesco. He was on the side of the moun- 
tain opposite Nicooli's house; and, as daylight 
died in the valley, he saw, with inexpressible 
bitterness of soul, by the number of lights in 
the windows, that the fete was not forgotten. 
Some trifling success, however, induced him, 
like a drowning man grasping at a straw, to 
continue his search. He was on the spot in- 
dicated by a dream of his enthusiastic mistresa; 
and she had coigured him not to abandon the 
attempt till the bell of the distant church should 
silence their hopes for ever. 

His success continued. He was working 
with the pickaxe, and had discovered a very 
small perpendicular vein; and it was just pos- 
sible that this, although altogether inadequate 
in itself, might be crossed at a greater depth 
by a horizontal one, and thus form one of the 
gruppi, or nests, in which the ore is plentiful 
and easily extracted. To work, however, was 
difficult, and to work long, impossible. Hia 
strength was almost exhausted; the storm beat 
fiercely in his face; and the darkness increased 
every moment. His heart wholly failed him; 
his limbs trembled; a cold perspiration bedewed 
his brow ; and, as the last rays of daylight de- 
parted from the mountain-aide he fell senaeleaa 
upon the ground. 

How long he remained in this state he did 
not know; but he was recalled to life by a 
sound resembling, as he imagined, a human 
cry. The storm howled more wildly than ever 
along the side of the mountain, and it was now 
pitch-dark; but on turning round hia head he 
saw, at a little distance above where he lay, a 
small, steady light. Francesco's heart began 
to quake. The light advanced towards him, 
and he perceived that it was borne by a figure 
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tmyed In white rrom head to foot " Lelia ! " 

cried he in amazement, mingled with saper- 

etitious terror, as he recognized the featares of 

his young fair mistress. "Waste not time in 

irords/' said she, "much may yet be done, 

•and I hare the most perfect assurance that now 

.at least I am not deceived. Up, and be of good 

heart! Work, for here is light. I will sit 

down in the shelter, bleak though it be, of the 

cliff, and aid you with my prayers, since I 

cannot with my hands. " Francesco seized the 

aze, and stirred, half with shame, half with 

admiration, by the courage of the generous 

girl, resumed his labour with new vigour. 

"Be of good heart," continued Lelia, "and all 

will yet be well. Bravely — bravely done! — ^be 

sure the saints have heard us!" Only once 

she uttered anything resembling a complaint 

— "It is so cold!" said she, "make haste, 

dearest, for I cannot find my way home, if I 

would, without the light." By-and-by she re- 

ipeated more frequently the injunction to 

"make haste." Francesco's heart bled while 

•he thought of the sufferings of the sick and 

• delicate girl on such a night, in such a place; 

and his blows fell desperately on the stubborn 

•rock. He was now at a little distance from 

the spot where she sat, and was just about to 

beg her to bring the light nearer, when she 

spoke again. "Make haste — make haste!" 

she said, "the time is almost come — I shall be 

wanted — I am wanted — I can stay no longer — 

farewell!" Francesco looked up, but the light 

was already gone. 

It was so strange, this sudden desertion ! If 
determined to go, why did she go alone? — 
aware, as she must have been, that hia remain- 
ing in the dark could be of no use. Could it 
be that her heart had changed, the moment 
her hopes had vanished? It was a bitter and 
ungenerous thought; nevertheless it served to 
bridle the speed with which Francesco at first 
sprung forward to overtake his mistress. He 
had not gone far, however, when a sudden thrill 
arrested his pros^ress. His heart ceased to beat, 
he grew faint, and would have fallen to the 
gronud, but for the support of a rock against 
which he ntuggercd. When he recovered he 
retraced bin Htcpn as accurately as it was pos- 
sible to do in utter darkness. He knew not 
whether he found the exact spot on which 
Lelia had sat, but he was sure of the surround- 
ing localities; and, if she was still there, her 
white dress would no doubt gleam even through 
the thick night which surrounded her. 

With a lightened heart — for, compared with 
the phantom of the mind which had presented 
itself, all things seemed endurable — he began 



again to descend the moontain. In a place so 
singulariy wild, where the rocks were piled 
around in combinations at once fantastic and 
sublime, it was not wonderful that the light 
carried by his mistress should be wholly in- 
visible to him, even had it been much nearer 
than was by this time probable. Far less was 
it surprising tliat the shouts which ever and 
anon he uttered should not reach her ear; for 
he was on the lee-side of the storm, which 
raved among the cliffs with a fuiy that might 
have drowned the thunder. 

Even to the practised feet of Francesco the 
route, without the smallest light to guide his 
steps, was dangerous in the extreme; and to 
the occupation thus afforded to his thoughts it 
was perhaps owing that he reached Niccoli's 
house in a state of mind to enable him to acquit 
himself in a manner not derogatory to the dig- 
nity of manhood. "Niccoli," said he, on 
entering the room, " I have come to return yon 
thanks for the trial you have allowed me. I 
have failed, and, in teims of the engagement 
between us, I relinqnish my claims to yonr 
daughter's hand. " He would then have retired 
as suddenly as he had entered; but old Niccoli 
eanght hold of his arm: — "Bid us farewell/' 
said he, in a tremulous voice; ' ' go not in anger. 
Forgive me for the harsh words I used when 
we last met. I have watched yon, Francesco, 
from that day — and — ** He wiped away a 
tear as he looked upon the soiled and n^lected 
apparel, and the haggard and ghastly face, of 
the young man — "No matter — my word is 
plighted — farewell. — Now call my daughter," 
added he, "and I pray God that the buainen 
of this night end in no ill! " 

Francesco lingered at the door. He would 
fain have seen but the skirt of Leila's mantle 
before departing! "She is not in her room!" 
cried a voice of alarm. Francesco's heart 
quaked. Presently the whole house was astir. 
The sound of feet running here and there was 
heard, and agitated voices called out her name. 
The next moment the old man rushed out of 
the room, and, laying both his hands upon 
Francesco's shoulders, looked wildly in his face. 
" Know you aught of my daughter?" said he: 
"Speak, I conjure yon, in the name of the 
blessed Saviour! Tell me that you have mar- 
ried her, and I will forgive and bless you! 
Speak! — will you not speak? A single word! 
Where is my daughter? Where is my Lelia? — 
my life — my light — my hope— my child — my 
child!" The mineralo started, as if from a 
dream, and looked round, apparently without 
comprehending what had passed. A strong 
shndder then shook his frame for an instant. 
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UgfaU!" laid he, "torches!— ererj one of 
70a 1 Follow me!" and he rushed oat into the 
night. He was speedily overtaken by the 
whole of the company, amounting to more 
than twelre men, with lighted torches, that 
flared like meteors in the storm. As for the 
leader himself, he seemed scarcely able to drag 
one limb after the other, and he staggered to 
and fro, like one who is drunken with wine. 

They at length reached the place he sought; 
and, by the light of the torches, something 
white was seen at the base of the cliff. It was 
Lelia. 8he leaned her back against the rock; 
one hand was pressed upon her heart, like a 
person who shrinks with cold; and in the other 
she held the lamp, the flame of which had 
expirefl in the socket. Francesco threw him- 
self on his knees at one side, and the old man 
at the other, while a light, as strong as day, 
was shed by the torches upon the spot. She 
was dead — dead — stone dead! 

After a time the childless old man went to 
seek out the object of his daughter's love; but 
Francesco was never seen from that fatal night. 
A wailing sound is sometimes heard to this 
day upon the bills, and the peasants say that 
it is the voice of the mineralo seeking his mis- 
tress among tlie rocks; and every dark and 
stormy niglit the lamp of Lclia is still seen 
upon the mountain, as she lights her phantom- 
lover in bis search for gold. 

Ruch is the story of the storm-lights of 

Ansasca, and the only part of it which is mine 

is the translation into the language of civilized 

men of the sentiments of a rude and ignorant 

people. 

Leitch Ritcbis. 



GOD AND HEAVEN. 

Th« tiUn cord in twain ia mapped, 

Tho golden bowl is broken. 
The mortal mould in darknen wrapped. 

The word* funereal ii|Kiken: 
The tomb i* bnilt, or the rock i« deft, 

(>r delTinl i* the fnmy clod. 
And what for raouminK man ia left t 

O what ia left— but God I 

The tean are ehed that mourned the dead. 

The llowen ther wore are Ikded; 
Th» twilight dun hath Teil«d the enn. 

And hope** eweet dniamin|[e ahaded: 
And the thoufhta of joj that were plaaled 

From our heart iif hearta are rireo; 
And what ia left x» when we weep? 

O what is left— Imt hearen ! 

Bo* 



THE PABTITIOK OP THB KABTH. 



<*T)ake 7e the world I IgiTvttjvior 
SaidJapitertomai; **iDrwwI 

To hold it aa joar hoitafe: so 
The earth like hntbea, aa ye 




All who had hands took what tbay eoold : tha : 
Both old and jcrang, moat boailj enploj'd 'mi ; 

The flumer had the flelda; the lord, mora gmdj. 
Seised on the woods for chaaa^ and ha ai^Joy'd ^aa. 

To gat hia ahare the merohant look all alj ways; 

The abbot had the vineyards in partltioii; 
The king kept all tiia bridges and tlia highways; 

And olaimed a tenth of all thinfi in ^'"fMirm, 

Long after the divisioD was eonplated 
Came in the poet abaant, not at dhrtano; 

Alaa, 'twaa over— not to be repeated- 
All given sway, aa if heTd no eadaUnca. 

'* Ah, woe ii me I *mid boontj so nnbooiidad. 
Shall I, thy truest aon, be thoa Mvlectadt* 

He cried aloud, and hia eomplaint ratmindod, 
Aa he drew near JoveTa throne quite 



*' If in the Land of Vialoos yon nridad,* 
Said Jove^ **attd anger foel, to mo doa*t Aam H 

Where were you when the worid waa flna ittridsdr' 
" I waa dose by thee," answw'd the poor 



«i 



With glory of thy £ue mine eyes 
And music fill'd mine eais while gifts 
The earthly for the heavenly thus fvnakiBi; 
Forgive my spirit that a while it 



" What's to be donet** snid Jovo-"tho 
Fields, chaeae, towns, ciroamfareBoa, 

If you're content to dwell with mo in 
'Tis open to yoa when yon please to tm 

[The TaiUr.} 
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TeDow, yellow leavml 
All grown pnle with liiVaf 
Vtor the sweet dayi daed. 
For the ead dayi dyiBff : 
Yellow, yellow leaem, 
How this putiB( frinal 



Tellow, yellofw leaval 
Ikllinf. fidlii^ 
Death ia 
nan is DO 
TetO yellow 
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SitgBlind,— thongh witi ma »n wrt wwi joy 
art for ever gone." 

"Aye, aye." replied Mirt«r Almerich, "I 
thought you were going to the d»nce, n>j heurtj. 
H. wTiia.' ' heard jou crying out of ■ bitter wedding, 

"' ' „iid I thought to mjBelf, 'Ahm! he doaa not 

One fine iummer morning, many hnndred ^^j ^^^^ ^g^^^ 



THE BITTBB WBDDINO: A SWISS 
LEGEND, 



ye»rs »go, jonng Berthold Bct out with ■ Ttry 

h«>ry heart from his alpine hnt, with the view 

of i«acliiiig in the erening the beautiful »alley 

8iebenth»1, where etood his native Tillage, 



Ahl that's true enough," replied Botbold; 
' he doei not get the right one,— that Hilde- 
irand. I wilt tell yon the whole mattor, 
>Ueter Almerich, as joa leem to be going tl»« 



and where he designed to be an unknown and ; ^^ ^^^ jj j n^deratood you ajight." 



Bilent guest at the dancing and festivity of 
certain merry -makers. 



Ah, y», good haaTcnsI" sighed the dwuf; 
!l», snrely, if I had only got a pair of 
. * .. 1. , J .i.:ij *«k>t 



Ah, heavens!" sighed he, "it will be* 6i**<r , .^^^^il^i look'you here, my dear child, what 
wedding: had I died last spring it were better ■ ^ niigj,^ble stump Is this for erawUng down 



" Fiddle faddle! " exclaimed a snarling 



the mountaint I am asthmatic too, and my 
:hroat has been enlarging these last fifty yean; 



from the roadside. "Fiddle faddlcl Where ^j jj^j ^^^^ j^ gjijj „y back 

Vaster Almerich touches his fiddle there it , j.^gj^jij „, climbing over the rough hills — 
goes merrily— there is the hnrly-bnriy, dirling '[ij,„n tnows when I shall get to the weddingl 
theboltomaoutofthetubaandpitohers! Good I'hera was such a talking of that feast on tha 
momiDg, my child! Come, cheer np, mj I ^^^er side of the mountain, that, thought I to 
hearty, and let us trudge on together In good g,y„if_ I will go thither also and make som» 
foUowship!" J v V ynoney; so I took my fiddle and b^an to crawl 

The young herdsman had stopped when h« j ^^p ^^^ ascent; yerterday I became qnito ex- 
fitst heard the croaking voice, and now be could , lymgted^ ^d qqw 1 most lay me down here by 
not speak for laaghing An odd-looklnj: ^^ ^j, ^f j),, j,^ ^j submit to fate. Tall 
dwarfish figure, mounted upon one teg and k ; ^^ ,|] ^jj^^^ ^i^ wedding when yon return, 
half, and propped upon a crutch, with a noec ■ g,y hearty,- if the wolves hare not swallowed 



IS long aa one's thumb, made half-a-dosen wry 
faces as he hobbled up quiteout of breath from 
a foot-path on the left side of the road. Be- 
hind the dwarf trailed an enormous fiddle, on 
which lay a large wallet.— appurtonanceewhicli 
•eemed to be attached to the little odd figun- 
by way of ballast, lest the rash of the wiwi 
down the valley should sweep it away. 

•'Good morning!" Berthold at last roareil 
oat; "you are a merry fellow. Master Fiddle^, 
and shall be a comfort to me U-day, In apili' 
of my misfortunes I oonld not help laughing 
it the sight of you and your hugeous fiddle. 



„. hunger killed me before that time." 

With th«e words the dwarf, apparently ak- 
hausted. Bunk down with a deep and melancholy 
«igh on the n^rest stone, threw hia bundle on 
Ihe grass, and stretohed out his bony hand aa 
If to take a last farewell of young Berthold, 
who in silence leaned upon his itafT. gaiing on 
the fiddler and quite unable to comprehend 
what ailed him. 

"Master," began the herdsman, "bow yon 
■ink I you have left all yonr gay ipirito at home. 
Although it is a weary journey for me as well 
as you, I will yet endeavour to cany yonr wallet 



Takeitnotami«a;alanghhaabeenar»»thing ■ ^j g'^jj^ „ j ^^y gnjoy your company 



with me for many a day." 

"Has it indeed," rejoined the dwarf, "and 
yet so young! Perhapa yon are heart-sick, my 

"Yw, if you wilt call it so," replied tlii^ 
herdsman, "Here, in our mountains anil 
valleys.agreal many tellowimn about faneyine 
themrelvee in love, while they are all the timt 
eating, drinking, and sleeping as sound aa any 
marmot, and in one year's time will easily p»»< 
from Margaret to Rosamond. That is all a 
mockery; I would much rather die than forgrt 



I the road. Ton must really hear what preaaes 
npon my aoul,— perhapa I may obtain some 
relief in speaking it out, and you^ will have 
I some pithy word of comfort for me." 
! The dwarf thanked him heartily for his kind 
j offer, and quickly transferred his wallet and 
' fiddle to the slont shooldere of the herds- 
man,— then took his crutch, whistled a merry 
I tune, and tmdged gaily on by tha aide of B«»- 
thold. 

"It is a long story, this wedding," begun 
I the herdsman; "but I will be as brief ■■ poa- 
uhle, for it still grieves me to tha bewt when I 
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ftt all, understands it soon, — ray sufferings 
will nerer be at an end, though I should talk 
the whole day about it. 

" In the village there, below us, old Bombard 
has a pretty sweet girl of a daughter, Siegelind; 
he has lived for many years in a nice little 
cottage, and his wife Gertrude with him, elose 
by the stream, where the road strikes off into 
the wood. Their employment is to make 
wooden spoons for the herdsmen, by which, 
and the help of a goat and a couple of sheep, 
they gain a scanty livelihood. 

"Last winter, having gone thither and got 
some ashen spoons and cups nicely cut, I 
thought with myself: That will do exactly, — 
my father is already old, and sends me with 
the cattle to the mountain in spring, and if I 
•nly behave there as becomes a herdsman, I 
descend in autumn and marry Siegelind, and 
find myself a right free, happy man. 

''Ah! Master Almerich, my words do poor 
justice to my heart; my feelings always get 
the start of them, and reason comes limping 
after! 

"I beheld Siegelind, you see, moving ac- 
tively about, — wearing a cheerful countenance 
late and early, — all goodness and discretion 
fh)m top to toe, and pretty too, — overflowing 
with gay spirits and merry songs without 
n«mber: all that my eye, my car, and my 
heart drunk in smoothly, — she was satisfied, 
and the old people too; so in summer I was 
to go to the mountains, and at harvest-home 
to the wedding, and she gave me this waist- 
coat to wear on the hills in remembrance of 
her. 

''Meanwhile the spring came, and old Bern- 
hard traversed the forest selecting the finest 
stems for his carving work, and exerting all 
his skill to provide us with fine furniture against 
the wedding. 

"So one morning he was ascending the 
mountain merrily, through those ravines where 
there are some marvellously fine trees, when a 
little man, in an odd sort of dress, hastened to 
meet him, screaming violently, and beckoning 
and calling him so earnestly that he could not 
but go with him. They soon reached a bam, 
where he found the wife of the little dwarfish 
stranger lying sick and in extremity. Her he 
relieved and cured; but for me — bride, peace, 
and happiness were lost from that hour. " 

"Ah, good heavens!" exclaimed Almerich; 
"you are talking bravely, whilst I am almost 
starving — hop, hop, hop — wc are trudging in- 
cessantly on, and my stomach is as empty as 
a bagpipe; yesterday evening — nothing: this 
morning — nothing; oh that brave wedding- 



dance; the fiddle nuuf off, and Master Almerich 
is starving here!" 

"Now, now, the deuce!" bawled the hcrda- 
man; "what have you got here in this caned 
wallet ? Here am I toiling on with thia plagued 
bag, robbing the very akin off lliy aboulder. I 
thought there were at least ham and cheeit 
and fresh bread in it; if not, why ahoold I bt 
smothered under such a bundle of ragi!" 

"Softly, softly, my son!" replied the fiddler, 
"there are treasures in It; an old barret-cap of 
Siegefried, and an old sword-belt of Dietcrich, 
and a couple of old leathern soles of Ylsan, 
child! — These are no everyday concerns, my 
hearty! They are all samd relics to him 
who understands the thing; they are worth 
a whole mountain of sweet wine and seven 
acres of thick golden wheat to him who knows 
their value!" 

" It may be so," said the herdsman, " I only 
wish we had a few cups of milk in the place 
of your treasures; but if it is so with year 
stomach, my good master, look yon here, I 
have a mouthful of meagre goat-milk cbceM, 
which I meant to serve me for the night; but 
never mind, I am little disposed to eat." 

Bcrthold now produced his proviaions, and 
Almerich devoured them as greedily as if he 
meant to swallow the herdsman nfler them by 
way of dessert The bread was quickly d^ 
Toured, and honest Berthold saw his supper 
devoured beforehand; then the fiddler wipfd 
his mouth, leaped briskly up, was again in good 
spirits, and stumped awi^ before the herdsman 
as freshly as if nothing had ailed liim. All 
this, however, seemed very odd to Berthold: 
and when he again felt the annoyance of the 
wallet, he drew a sigh so deep that it echoed 
back from the neighbouring roeka. 

"Lack-a-day!" said Almerich again, "the 
poor lad has lost his bride and his peace of 
heart; I have been so concerned aboni him thai 
I could not eat a bit! ** 

"That fellow could demur the BtocUioni,*'^ 
thought Berthold somewhat angrily; "ths 
club-foot is not in his right senses^ I believe 

" It was really too bad," began he ai lasft 
aloud; "the dwuf in the bam retnrsed a pi^ 
fusion of thanks to old Bemhard, and said: 'I 
am a foreign miner, and haTe lost the read 
with my g<Md wife; so I haTe nothing lo reward 
you with for your kind serrioes, save a little 
bit of cheese and a few draughta of winsi 8e 
take that, and remember the poor fellow whs 
gave you what he could, and will pray thsl 
Heaven may reward yon farther.' 

> The Stockhorn, a wSU-kaown leek behind M 
intbtStoboitluL 
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"To old Bernhard the cramb of cheese and 
the few spoonfuls of wine seemed poor enough, 
and he accepted the little bottle and piece of 
cheese only to get rid of the importunity of 
the dwarf, who would take no refusal. 

''Towards noon Bemhard was proceeding to 
his village; the road was long, and feeling 
fatigued he lay down in the shade of a tree, 
took out the gift of the dwarf, and begun to 
eat and to drink. Meanwhile my eril stars 
bring young Hildebrand, the most miserly 
fellow in the Tillage, in his way: — 'God bless 
you, Father Bemhard!' — 'Thank you, my 
son. ' Thus the conversation proceeded. The 
niggard sees the old man comfortably enjoying 
his repast; so he sets himself down beside him 
and takes a share. There they eat and eat for 
about an hour, — the wine never gets less, and 
the cheese is never done, and both behold the 
miracle till their hair stands on end. 

"All was now over, Master Fiddler, and poor 
Berthold was undone! 

"Hildebrand chose words as polished as 
marble; they went down with Bemhard as 
smoothly as honey; my dear sweet Siegelind 
was pledged to the rich miser with the mar- 
vellous cheese for her dowry. The old man 
was quite beside himself, — the young man 
talked finely, — they were to outdo the whole 
village and keep their secret to themselves; I 
was called a miserable wretch, and the spirit 
of mischief just brought me into their way in 
time to hear the whole sad story." 

"Ah! good heavens!" again exclaimed Al- 
merich, "I am undone with cold; it is tuming 
a cold rainy day, and my bones are too naked! 
— Hew, hew! how the storm blows into my 
very soul! This day will be my death, — I 
thought so before. Go, my son, I give you 
the fiddle in a present, — leave me the wallet 
here, 1 will stretch myself out to die upon 

"The mischiefs in it!" grambled Berthold; 
"if matters are to go on this way, we shall be 
a year and a day hence still travelling this 
cursed road. Hark ye, old boy, you are an 
odd fellow! with cmtches, without meat and 
drink, and without a worsted coat, wandering 
through our rough country with a fiddle as 
big as yourself, and a wallet as heavy as seven 
three-stone cheeses! That may indeed be called 
a tempting of Providence! Why the deuce do 
you drag after you that ass's burden of old 
rubbish, and have not the convenience of a 
cloak in vour bundle?" 

" It is all very tme," said Almerich; " I am 
not yet accustomed to be the lame, feeble man 
you 6cc me. Thirty years ago I skipped like 1 



a leveret over hills and dales; but now, fare- 
well to friend Almerich, I shall never leave 
this place; however, it is all one, — perish 
here or die there, a dying bed is ever a hard 
one, even though it should be of down and 
silk." 

"Now really," replied Berthold, "you are 
too whimsical, fiddler. The cold blast never 
hurts a tough fellow who is accustomed to run 
about the mountains, — there, slip into my coat 
and walk smartly on, for a shower is approach- 
ing and that rascally wallet is weighing me 
down." 

"Patience, child, patience!" said Almerich, 
"that coat is quite warm from your shoulders, 
— I feel very comfortable in it, — slowly, gen- 
tly; your story of the marvellous cheese and 
wine has quite restored me to warmth — how 
did the matter go on?" 

"You rogue and rascal," thought Berthold 
to himself, and then continued his lamentable 
tale. 

"How did it go on! — Gertrade sang to the 
same tune as her husband; Siegelind grew sad 
and lost her colour and strength; the old boy 
urged the matter, and Hildebrand too, — Bem- 
hard was anxious to get the rich and jMirad 
son-in-law, and was in great fear lest the eiv- 
chanted wine should soon dry up, — the young: 
fellow had money in his eye, and wished to* 
turn the bewitched cheese to usury, — thus- 
the wedding was determined on, and I was. 
left in sadness upon my mountain. I tried to* 
forget it; I thought Siegelind could not have 
borne me in her heart, otherwise she would, 
not, to escape death and martyrdom, have 
married the led-haired Hildebrand. Last night 
I could find neither rest nor sleep upon my 
straw; I must go and see her with my own eyee 
take that miser for her husband. Near the 
village I will wrap up my head and dye my 
hands and cheeks with berries, so that nobodj 
will know me; and in the bustle of the wedding, 
when everything is tuming topsy-turvy, not a 
living soul will care for poor Berthold. When 
all is over I will, so it please Heaven, become 
wise again; or if not, my head will tum alto- 
gether, and that will be a blessing too. " 

"My good child," said the dwarf, "all thai 
will pass over. Now, I perceive well that it 
is a hard joumey and a bitter wedding too for 
you; it is however good luck, my child, that 
you have me for a companion. I will fiddle 
till your heart leaps again; your sorrow grierea 
me as much as if it were my own." 

Whilst talking thus a few drops of rain fell 
which proved the prelude to a heavy shower; 
and although the travellers had already gone a 
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considerable way, they were Htlll far from the 
end of their journey, and gush after gush the 
rain poured upon their head till the water run 
down from their hats as from a spout. 

Berthold trudged silently on, sighing fre- 
quently and heavily under his burden, — he 
could hare sworn that it increased a pound's 
weight every step; nevertheless it was impos- 
sible for his good nature to think of giving 
it back to the poor cripple in such a tempest. 
The moisture began to trickle through his 
waistcoat, and run in a cold stream down his 
back; he wished himself, the dwarf, and the 
wedding, all far enough, but stalked sullenly 
on through the mud as if he had been wading 
through the highest alpine grass. 

The fiddler limped close behind him, croak* 
ing occasionally through his raven throat an 
old spring song which told of sunshine and 
singing -birds and pleasure and love. He 
then drew himself snugly together, and ex- 
patiated on the excellence of the herdsman's 
coat, which he said was quite water-proof; next 
he called to Berthold to step leisurely, to pay 
particular attention to the wallet and fiddle^ 
and not to overheat himself. 

The herdsman would have lost all patience 
and courage a thousand times wer in dragging 
his hundredweight of a load and playing the 
fool to the crazy fiddler, if he haid not been 
ashamed to throw away the burden which he 
had volunteered to carry, and to forsake the 
person whose company he had himself invited. 
But in his heart he vowed deeply and solemnly 
never again to lend his coat to a fiddler, nor 
give away his cheese, nor carry a fiddle and 
wallet, — and after all be mocked and laughed 
at by such an odd quiz of a fellow! "If," 
thought he at last, "the upshot of all this 
in a fever in the evening which carries me 
quickly off — be it so — it remains a bitter wed- 
ding." 

After a few hours of rain the two compan- 
ions reached the valleyf where a swollen and 
rapid torrent rushed across their path, which 
had swept away every vestige of the little 
bridge that led to the village, with the excep- 
tion of a single small plank; the herdsman 
heeded not the narrow footing, and was step- 
ping boldly across, when the fiddler began to 
roar out lustily about the dangers of the path; 
" For my life and soul I will not move from 
this spot! Neither cat nor rat could pass over 
there, — I would be a dead man if I ventured 
on that curbed plank! Let them fiddle yonder 
who can swim, — I wish I was in a down bed 
with my fiddle for a pillow ! " 

"Don't make such a noise about it!" cried 



Berthold; " if our journey hu led as as far is 
this, we shall surely get on a little farther; if 
I have brought the fiddler this length to th« 
bitter dance, I will also bring him to the wed- 
ding-house — though I am a fool, I am nerer- 
theless a good-natured one." 

With these words the herdsman took off tb* 
fiddle and wallet from his back, and 8oppli€d 
their place with the dwarf, whom he ctjried 
over as easily as a bundle of straw. Then he 
fetched the fiddle, wallet, and crutch, which 
lay as heavy as so many stones upon hli 
shoulders. 

" Well, the best of it now is,*' said he, "that 
we shall soon reach the village— either my 
head is turned or that wallet is filled with fledi 
and blood, and Master Almerich's body ia 
stuffed with chaff!" 

< ' Nonsense ! " replied the fiddler with a bnMul 
grin. " You have behaved well, child ; it would 
be a great pity if the bride yonder ahoald not 
get you; you have the genuine patience of the 
lamb in you, yet I perceive yon haTe alM 
strength enough, with your heart in the right 
place, and as much wisdom as there ia any 
need of in the country. Come, let oa paint 
your cheeks and take out the old cap yon will 
find in my wallet, and the green waiiteoat, 
and get that belt about you; then take vp the 
rest of the things and follow me; to-day yon 
shall be the fiddler's boy, and not a living 
creature know yon." 

The fiddler opened his wallet and threw out 
the disguise to Berthold — shut it hastily again 
— painted his face with cranberriei, and his 
beard and eyebrows with a bit of ooal, and 
then they walked gaily on the last quarter of 
an hour towards the village. 

Evening was just coming on, and the ann 
broke out all at once from under the douda — 
the birds began to sing cheerfully — the flowcn 
opened their leaves as if to listen, and BerthoM 
felt his clothes sooner dried than if be had 
been sitting close to a laige fire^ 

In a few minutes our wanderera mlngM 
with the merry wedding -gaerta; noiae and 
merriment was echoing all aronnd, and no eat 
looked sad but Siegelind, who kept her teaifU 
eyes fixed upon the ground. The old Mdiv ' 
was welcomed with shouts of ^ppluae; tha 
rain had prevented the arriTnl of the hmd 
of fiddlers and pipers who bad been invitei 
on the occasion, and everybody pronouneid 
it a piece of marvellotta good luck for tha 
wedding, that Master Almerieh ahoald hatt 
got through. 

"Now, childrenl" ezelainiad the old bof , 
"fetch us something to drinkf and i 
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and bread, — and do not forget that youth who 
ha8 dragged myself as well as my fiddle here 
to-day." 

The guests ran about to execute the old 
fiddler's commands, and even Qertrude and 
Bernhard seemed well-pleased and brought 
whatever was on the table. Poor Berthold's 
heart was bleeding; he kept, however, eating 
and drinking that he might not be obliged to 
speak. Meanwhile the old fiddler put dry 
strings on his instrument, and began to tune 
it so stoutly that it thrilled through marrow 
and bone, and quickly drew the attention of 
all upon the musician. 

"Bless me!" whispered Bernhard to Ger- 
trude, "upon my faith it is the very dwarf 
who gave me the bewitched wine and cheese! 
Be gentle to him, wife, and say not a single 
word." 

All at once the fiddler struck up so stoutly 
and briskly upon his fiddle that the very house 
shook ; blow upon blow, he commenced such a 
furious strain that the whole company leaped 
up from their benches, and began dancing as 
if they were mad. "Heigh! heigh!" shouted 
the people, ** there is a fiddle;" and everyone 
capered and whirled through the wedding- 
chamber as if they danced for a wager. The 
young people led out the dance, and the old 
ones hobbled as fast after them as they could; 
nobody remained in her place but Siegelind 
— who wished herself ten thousand miles 
away from the merriment — and Berthold, who 
looked steadfastly and sorrowfully upon his 
beloved. 

In the midst of his fiddling Master Almerich 
beckoned to the beautiful bride to step near 
to him: "there stands a little bottle yonder 
where your bridegroom has been seated, and 
■ome old cheese with it — I daresay it will not 
be the worst in the house — I would taste a 
little of it — this playing makes me a little nice 
in the palate. " 

The good-natured bride was little interested 
in the preservation of the precious articles; she 
brought them and placed them upon a chair 
beside him, thinking the old man might take 
as much as he could eat. 

The dwarf quickly laid his fiddle aside, 
raised the bewitched bottle in his right hand, 
and the cheese in his left, and exclaimed with 
a loud voice: "Well, my good people, well, 
here's the health of that beautiful bride there 
and her sweetheart; may she live long and 
joyfully!" 

" Long and joyfully!" resounded through the 
room, while fifty bonnets and hats wer^ tossed 
up into the air. 



But horror-struck and deadly pale did Hilde- 
brand and Bernhard and Gertrude become 
when they saw the wondrous wine and en- 
chanted cheese in Almerich's uplifted fist. 
" Dares he — can he — will he," darted through 
their hearts; but woe and alas! in one turn of 
his hand the glutton with his laiige ox month 
had swallowed the bewitched draught and 
marvellous cheese without leaving a morsel I 

A roar of passion from the red-haired Hi! de- 
brand, and a gush of tears from Gertrude, now 
terrified the people; while old Bernhard stood 
like one petrified. A cheerful smile flew over 
the countenance of Siegelind, and Berthold 
rose boldly from his bench, and stood ready to 
use his fists upon Hildebrand if he should dare 
to touch the fiddler. 

" You rogue! you beggar! " at last exclaimed 
Hildebrand, " who told you to give that old 
fool of a fiddler that gift of Heaven? Ton 
may now g^ve your house, and your bride too, 
to the rabble; I do not care a straw more for, 
you and all that remains to you!" 

With words of venom and execration Hilde- 
brand rushed out of the room, while, silent 
and terrified, the outraged Bernhard and his 
crowd of guests looked after him. " I am a 
dead man!" at last exclaimed Bernhard, "my 
child and we all are ruined; the wedding-feast 
and the adornments are all unpaid ! Oh cursed, 
horrid miser I bring me a knife — a knife!" 

" A fig for a knife!" exclaimed the fiddler; 
" there the bridegroom has just come and has 
brought with him a whole wallet full of gold — 
and the bride loves him with all her heart — 
and the guests are still together, and my fiddle 
is in glorious tune." 

With these words Almerich crippled forward 
to the half-bewildered and yet joyful Berthold 
and drew him into the circle; he wiped his 
face with the skirt of his coat, and showed to 
the delighted bride and the astonished guests 
their well-known neighbour, who was dear and 
welcome to all. The wallet was hastily dragged 
forward, and Almerich having quickly opened 
the lock, behold pure red gold in coins and 
chains tumbled out from it, dazzling the eyes 
of all with their splendour! Old Bernhard 
and Gertrude embraced by turns the lovely 
Siegelind and the ugly dwarf. Almerich took 
his fiddle and struck up a tune which bewitched 
them all, and they danced till midnight in joy 
and glory. The musician then escaped and 
left a whole house full of merry-makers around 
the two happy lovers, who, till their last day, 
a thousand times blessed the bitter wedding in 
which they had been so wonderfollj united bj 
the benevolent lame dwarf. 
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[WMllMd Ifanlaa, LL.D., bon at Boston, Lim- 
•olMkira, aotk Jaaoary, 18S0. Although he has ne- 
«e«ftall7aaiplo7ed his pea as a norelist {A Ladf in Htr 
«im Eight, Ac), it is as a dimmatio poet that Dr. 
ManUm has won the djatingwished place he hcrids in 
oontsmporaiy Utecators. With the exception of Lord 
LyttoB he is almost the onlj liTiag rep r asenta t ive of 
the IsgitiBiate dnuna. The Patrieian'i DaughUr, a tra- 
gedj, prodooed in IMS at Dnuy J^ane, with Mr. Mao- 
xeadj, Mr. Phelps, and Miss Helen Faooit as the 
impenonators €t the piindpal diaraoters, at <mce es- 
tablished his repatatioB. It has been lUlowed by a 
long seriss of poetic plays, of which it will soiBoe to 
mention : PhUip of France ; Anne Blake: The Heart a$td 
ike WvHd: A JJif€e Rantom; Strathmore; and, recentlj, 




lifkfgrLtfe. Of 

scene is taken, a eritk in the At 

«*TUs plaj is ondoabtedly the antlMi^ 

of delicacy and true hwrnour.*^ 

takes place at the time of the 

in Scotland beti 

Strathmore, whe was betrothed to the dni^htor of Sir 

Rupert Lorn, a sUnnch rograliat, haa, in apito of Mi 

lore and IHendship, espoosed the oaoae of the Oov»> 

nanters. The fleroe contest between his lov* Itar 

rine Lorn and Us sense of jeatieefonnB thai 

of the plaj, and finds its climax in the laat i 

Sir Rapert has been rasooed bj his son, Heniy Lofn, 

from the hands of the Covenantees, and 8CnlhiMff« is 

mads prisoner. He died In 1890.] 



-A Chamber in Lam CatUe, Enter Henrt Lorn, Isabel {kit w^). Sib Bupbbt, 

Kathariki, leaning on her father. 

Sir R, {to Itahel.) So, laaa ! my brmve boy^s luoooor hai pofipooed 
Tour heritage awhile. But, for that aid. 
Another tun had seen him Lord of Lorn ! 
How went it with the knnves? 

Henry, Some few were ilAin, 

Some taken ; bat their leaders, by the iteepi 
Where horsemen might not follow, have eecaped— 
Save one I shrink to name. 

Itabel. Strathmore ! 

Henry, Yes, woonded. 

Oar force had beat him down : he most have perished 
Bat for my rescue. 

Sir R. Though he merits death, 

Yet am I glad he fell not by oar sword. 

Henry, Alas ! his doom is bat delayed. Fierce DalnQ^ 
Who, under Monmouth, through a bloody field 
Has chased the rebels— hither hastes his maroh. 
He will demand the prisoners at our hands. 

Kath, My father! 

Henry. Dalsell bears a heart of flint 

That ne*er knew pity; I have heard him name 
Strathmore with those whose doom, when seized, is death— 
Without reprieve or triaL 

Kath. Do you hear? 

Sir R. My child ! I would not cloud this day with grief, 
Nor can thy father stoop to base revenge. 
Yet, mark ! I will not shield persisting treason. 
If Halbert Strathmore formally subscribe 
Such recantation of his guilt as I 
Will forthwith frame, and, to atone it, pledge 
A loyal future— by our tried allegiance 
I will beseech his life. I think even Dalxell 
Will grant that boon to service proved like oan. 
But, heed me, Katharine, if Strathmore spurn 
These terms of mercy, though he were my son. 
I wotdd not waste a breath ! 

Henry. His party crusJifld, 

Persistence now were madness. 
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Kaik, One more boon- 

Thai your oonditioDi / may bear to Strathmora. 

Sir M, Be it M^ girl ! He may prove obdurate. 
B«member, though, thii meeting ie your last. 
Yon parley with the rebel— not the friend! 
Oome ! Ill prepare the bond. 

Xaik, ni follow yon. 

Exeunt Bol Bupibi; Hivbt, and Ibabil. 

Bebel ! What means that word. Fear for my father 

Has blinded me to truth : now I lee all ! 

Right trampled on— pure conscience counted crime — 

And hatred banqueting on good men's groans ! 

Hy brother owned it ! And the man who beards 

This wrong's a rebel ! Sure, the courts of hearen 

Are peopled with the outcasts of this world ! 

My Halbert ! Oh, he will reject these terms. 

I dare not think on that. One last farewell. 

One prayer to sare him end my dream of life. [SxiL 

Enter Strathm obk, wounded, tt^pporied 6f BoLAVOii 

Boland, Lean on me, sir! lean on me ! You are falnti 
I saw you struck. Your wound needs rest and quiet. 

Straih. {iUHng) Good friend, I feel it not! 

Roland, So sharp a hurt 

Asks better surgery than you afford. 

Straih, Dalsell, you lay, comes hither? 

Roland, Ay, sir! 

Straih. Then 

Each captire's fate ii sealed. Beieech Sir Rupert 
To give me audience, {aside) My offence being chielt 
My death should free the rest. 

Roland, 111 do your bidding. [Exii, 

Strath, Could I lare the rest, 

I'd know no other care ! My soul breathes freely- 
Leaving all with God. As through half-open gates 
Of Death's grim arch, I catch the fields of day. 
Yet, Katharine ! There earth's fond last wedkness dinga 
To her my name must be a thought to shrink from. 
I shall not have a tomb in that fair realm 
Where I had once a home. 

Enter Katharihb, with a paper. 

{ritinp) Has my heart's eiy 
To look on thee been heard? 

Kath, We meet once more — 

To part for ever ! 

Strath, With a faltering Toice 

You say it— not in hatred ! 

Kath, Hatred ! {lo(Mng moumfuUp in his face) Oh, how fierM 
Has been thy struggle ! 

Strath, Can you feel 

That I have struggled? 

Kath, Nobly! Yes, I know il 

Strath, You know it, and absolve me ! You will bear 
To think upon my memory ! 

Kath, Thy memory ! 

While I can bear to think. 
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Siraik. I did not hope 

Forthifl. I ihalldie, imxling! 

KadL Die! thoaiUtBOt! 

Mj father, and my brother, who here serred 
The royal came ao well, will plead with DabdL 
Sign bot thU scroU ! (fiHiftiiMB) 

Strath. CM/y, afUr penuing U) Ah ! know'it thoa 
The bond demandi? 

Kath, I da 

Strath. That I oonfea 

Hy treason, and abjure it, nerer more 
Further my righteoui caoae, by tongtu or iwocd, 
In act become a traitor — to escape 
A traitor's sentence ! 

Kath. But your cause is ernshed ! 

Strath. Crushed ! No, it triumphs stilL Though fraedoHl'ft 
Bleach the green earth with death, that cause is safe 
That has its Chief above ! 

KaJlh, Tou will not sign! 

Strath. And canst thou ask me? 

Kaih. Ay, while I hare breath* 

Who gave thee right to quench my Ufe in thine? 
Though we must part, 'tis comfort still to think 
One world contains us. I should curse the son 
If it oould light a world that held not thee I 

Strath. My Katharine ! 

Kaih, Twas you upheld my steps 

When we were children. On the hill-side flowers 
The golden gorse, from which you plucked the thorn 
That else had harmed me. In the brook still float 
Lilies like those we wove. Another spring 
Will find thtm there — but thou I {falling on hit neck) 

Strath, My truth ! my trutii I 

Kath. I will not let thee go. Ere see thee perish, 
m burst all ties of duty, dare all shame. 
Renounce all kindred ! They are gone ! Be tho« 
Friend, father, brother, home, and universe ! 

Strath, Forbear, forbear I {tinkt into chair) 

Kath, Whate'er I know or feel 

Of good, you taught me. You relent; youTl sign? 

Strath. {feeMp, but with inereating energy « h£proee$i$) 
You shall decide, {the knedi by ^ 9*^) 
Two paths before me lie. 
The one through death to honour 

Kath. HalbertI 

Strath, Kay. 

There are hut two ! First, say we choose the nobUr— 
Then wilt thou think of Strathmore as of one 
Who, by his last act, fitly sealed a life 
He would bequeath thee spotless. 

Kath, Ah,h€9veathf 

And I shall never see thee more ! 

Strath, {pointing upwardt) Yes, Kathaiiiiel 

Kath. The other path? 

Strath. It leads to life through 

Would'st have me take it— live to own no bond 
But with dishonour; when I catch the talo 
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Of heroei, Tainly groan— ttuA once / wut 
And, when the ooward'i ihadder — 9uck I am! 

Kath. This gloom will melt in a bright fatoie. 

Strath. No: 

He has no future who betrays his past^ 

Kath. Still lire! 

Strath, To give the lie 

To my true youth ; find every stream of joy. 
When I would drink, reflect my branded brow, 
And so recoil ; shrink, when thy straining breast 
Throbs to a traitor's; read in those dear eyes 
The Temptress, not the wife! 

Kath, Cease, Halbertloease! 

Strath, {rising) Speak, shall I sign? 

Kath. {staHing to her feet) NO— DIE! 

Strath, {emtrracing her) My wife! my Katharine! We are one for eycr. 

Kath, Teach Fate that truth, that we may die together. 

StrcUh, Fount of my peace ! My own ! 

Kath, I am at rest 

How is it with thee? 

Strath, Sweet, sharp care has mined 

The bulwarks of my life, and thy great sea 
Of love doth overflow it ! 

Enter Henrt Lorn, Sib Bupsbt, and Ibabml, 

Henry, Where's the confession? Dalsell comes; your judge! 

Kath, Help, Heniy! 

Henry, Strathmore ! {eupporting him a$ he einkt) 

Kath. Ton are come too late ! 

Strath, No, love is ne*er too late. Hany ! old playmate I 
Is that Sir Bnpert? 

Henry, Speak to him ! 

Sir R, A night 

Deepens upon his face. Halbert, this hour 
Blots all our rancours, and I but behold 
Thy Father in thee ! 

Strath. We*reatpeace— all, all! 

I pray you to deal gently with my brethren. 

laabeL Lean on my bosom, sirter! 

Kath, No; 'tis well! 

Strath. Where art thou, Katharine? {the kneeli and plaeu htr hand in 
hit) So— I turn my life 
To the bright East, where all its beauty rose, 
And sleep beneath its beam — we do not part I 

((fiet— Isabel and Sib Bufirt advance a» if to remove Kathabiki^ who 
motions them away) 

Kath. I am his now— I am his own in death I 

{the fallt proeiraU on the body) 
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The ports of death are tins; of lift, good dsads, 
Throof h which oar merit leads as to oar meeds. 
How wilfkil blind is he then, that shookl stray, 
And hath it in his powers to make his way ! 



This world desth's ngioo is, the other liib's: 
And hers it sboold be one of oar first strita, 
Bo to front death, as men mi|^t judge as past it. 
For good men bat am death, the wicked taaU il 

Bk» JovBOff. 
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THE MOXTITCAIN 8IOBM. 



THE MOrXTAiy STORM. 

fllMBM OilleqpU^ D.D., bom in CloMbora, Dmn- 
ftinir rr : dud at Dnnxno, Fitehire, 11th SaiAcmber, 
1<44. Edaamil at Um Damfrie* Acadamjr and Edin- 
harffa UruvcrutT. be mcoaeded th« father of Darid 
W::k3t, TiM pauiter. in th« miniitiy of CoHa. Cnpar-Rife. 
Bt vac nhMqaoitlj appointad pralbaor of kanunitj 
•a ibe Sl Asrilrtv't UniTeniiy. Hit princqial pablica- 
bLCVMaTolnmeofaennonsonthaSMjmu; botbaoon- 
c:^<:Md proM and T«nw to tba pariodkala of hit day. 
H:^ ooctribauinj to the onoo Cunooa Tola q^ tke B^rr- 
4in duplaj great powen of deKxipCifln > 



PiokmAn h-ptiiur. — For WTeral (Uys the 
vind h^d been e*sterlT. with an intense frML 
A'. U^. howerer, the weather subsided into a 
calm and denee fog. ander which, at mid-daj, 
21 wa» difficult to find one's wav amidst those 
m:-aniain tracks along which, in general, my 
r:'3:< lav. The ffniM and heath were aheo- 
]^'.<;It I'lttde*! with hoar-frt>st. Mv cheeks 

• ■ 

c<«.-.i=:e es.»s:pa.S8ed bv a powdered corering: 
E.T i-Tti'.h. w^ inten.<ielT vL^ible, and floated 
ki.i linzered aSout my face with an opprewire 
a^ d als: :•«: -^ locating density. No sun, moon. 
Crj s.'Vkr Li/i appeared for upwards of forty-eight 
L>::r? : vien. a^x^rding to my preconcerted 
l'.XL. I rtkf^h^ the farm-town of Bumfoot. I 
WL^ s>w ::i the centre of Queensberrr Hills, 
li.t nx. ii>iable sh««p pasturage in the south 
cf S.T.'-.Iai'l I: wae stboui three o'clock of the 
tfi^-'h day of January, when, under a cheer- 
ful we'xfine from the guidwife, I rested my 
jt^.k f-jT. be it known. 1 belong to this clan 
-'."f pi^rlpa^Er^ic merchants, upon the meal ark. 
c.-«tr.2^g<ed 2cy arms from the leather straps 
':.▼ wii.'i ;iie pack was suspended from my 
e-iv^ldtr?. and pr<>?eeded to light my pipe at 
\Lz *.laz:L.z p<^*.-£re. Refreshment*, such as 
art '•.•5>: --::« to it^ yirkmant dnmtK were 
->.L ai. i az.:>!T -applied, and I had the happi- 
!.<:*- of '^.iji[ mr old ac^juaintances ifor I 
T>::-Hc E-.Tifxr: twj.je & year, on my going 
a:.i ■r^iL.iz^ fr^m Glangow u> Mancheiier> drop 
i". f.-i-zi '.ireir *fcT«:ral aT.>:^ion«. one after 
iz.Aztr. aL«i ill '..nlT rejoiced to behold mv 
f&.-e. a*d f-::!! m>re delighted to inspect the 
vta.-'-rt and :ie wond^r^ of "the pack." At 
laa-^ the gzidman h:xiL«lf -^-fpendeid his plaid 
frc-m ;Le mid-do^r Lead, p^t off his shoes and 
leggings. aaRimfd L:= i-:p;Krs. along with his 
preKTiptivc sea; at :he head or upper end of 
the liii^-settle. The gnidwife. retaniing Imti 
fr:zi l»i-id;ag the yo::nge«; of *Mne half-*«>re 
of :i:l'iren. welcomed her fa^^band with a loc-k of masy 
of :i* =?*•» ges-aine a?e»r.:on, She pTSt a little 
ereepie *:>;•: -^itz aU f«:. fel: that his clothes 



veteiMi wet, aeoMed thedofs to a reipectfU 
dirtanee, and iaspired the pceti into a doable 
blaacL Tlw oMert dugkMr, mam "wonaa 
grown,** lat mmhing the hflv^froM from her 
raven locka, aad leokn^ o«i fron hfneath 
beautiiully aivked aad boihj cwefarawB npaa 
the iBtcreitiBg addition which had been made 
to the meal-aih. Some half-a-aeon of health/ 
lads and lasses oecnpied the beaeh ajoat the 
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the gaidman's reluctant pocket. The Tery 
dogs seemed anxiooB to be accommodated, and 
applied their noses to some unopened bales, 
with a knowing look of inquiry. Things 
were proceeding in this manner when the door 
opened, and there entered a young man of 
the most prepossessing appearance; in fact, 
what Bums terms a "strapping youth." I 
could obsenre that, at his entrance, the daugh- 
ter's eye (of whom I hare formeriy made men- 
tion) immediately kindled into an expression 
of the most universal kindness and benevolence. 
Hitherto she had taken but a limited interest 
in what was going on; but now she became the 
most prominent figure in the group^whilst 
the mother dusted a chair for the welcome 
stranger with her apron, and the g^dman 
welcomed him with a — 

"Come awa, Willie Wilson, an' tak a seat. 
The nicht's gay dark an' dreary. I wonder 
how ye cleared the Whitstane Cleugh and the 
Side Scaur, man, on sic an eerie nicht " 

''Indeed," responded the stranger, casting 
a look, in the meantime, towards the guid- 
man's buxom, and, indeed, lovely daughter — 
"indeed it's an unco fearfu' nicht — sic a mist 
and sic a cauld I hae seldom if ever encoun- 
tered; but I dinna ken hoo it was — I conldna 
rest at hame till I had tellt ye a' the news o' 
the last Langhom market." 

"Ay, ay," interrupted the guidwife, "the 
last Laughom market, man, is an auld tale 
noo, I trow. Na, na, yer mither's son camna 
here on sic a night, and at sic an hour, on sic 
an unmeaning errand " — finishing her sen- 
tence, however, by a whisper into Willie's ear, 
which brought a deeper red into his cheek, and 
seemed to operate in a similar manner on the 
apparently deeply engaged daughter. 

" But, Watty," continued my fair purchaser, 
you must give me this Bible a little cheaper — 
it's ower dear, man — heard ever onybody o* five 
white shillings gien for a Bible, and it only a 
New Testament, after a' ? — it's baith a sin an' 
a shame, Watty." 

After some suitable reluctance, I was on the 
point of reducing the price by a single six- 
pence, when Willie Wilson advanced towards 
the pack, and at once taking up the book and 
the conversation — 

"Ower dear, Jessie, my dear! — it's the word 
o' Ood, ye ken — His ain precious word ; and 
I'll e'en mak ye a present o' the book at 
Watty's ain price. Ye ken he maun live, as 
we a' do, by his trade." 

The money was instantly paid down from a 
purse pretty well filled; for William Wilson 
was the son of a wealthy and much-rospected 



sheep-farmer in the neighboorhood, and had 
had his name onoe ealled in the kirk, along 
with that of "Janet Harknees of Bumfoot, 
both in this parish." 

"Hoot noo, baimsy" r^oined the mother; 
"ye're baith wrang — ^that Bible winna do ava. 
Ye maun hae a big ha' Bible to tak the bulk 
wi', and worship the God o' yer fathers nicht 
and morning, as they hae dune afore ye; and 
Watty will bring ye ane frae Qlasgow the next 
time he comes roun'; and it will, maybe, be 
nsefu', ye ken, in anither way.** 

"Tout, mither, wi' yer nonsense," inter- 
rupted the conscious bride; " I never liked to 
see my name and age marked and pointed out 
to onybody on oor muckle Bible; sae just hand 
yer tongue, mither, and tak a present frae 
William and me,*' added she, blushing deeply, 
" ' that big-printed Testament. The minister, 
ye ken, seldom meddles wi' the auld Bible, 
unless it be a bit o' the Psalms; and yer een 
noo are no sae glog as they were whan ye were 
married to my father there. " 

The father, overcome by this well-timed 
and well-directed evidence of goodness, piety, 
and filial afiection, rose from his seat on the 
lang-settle, and, with tears in his eyes, pro- 
nounced a most fervent benediction over the 
shoulders of his child. 

"0 God in heaven, bless and preserve my 
dear Jessie!" said he — his child's tears now 
falling fast and faster. "Oh, may the God of 
thy fathers make thee happy — thee and thine 
— him there and his! — and when thy mother's 
gray hairs and mine are laid and hid in the 
dust, mayest thou have children, such as thy 
fond and dutiful self, to bless and comfort, to 
r^oice and support thy heart!" 

There was not, by this time, a dry eye in 
the family; and, as a painful silence was on 
the point of succeeding to this outbreaking of 
nature, the venerable parent slowly and de- 
liberately took down the big ha' Bible from its 
bole in the wall, and, placing it on the lang- 
settle table, he proceeded to family worship 
with the usual solemn prefatory annunciation 
— "Let ns worship God." 

Love, filial aflliction, and piety — what a 
noble, what a beautiful triumvirate! By 
means of these Scotland has rendered herself 
comparatively great, independent, and happy. 
These are the graces which, in beautiful union, 
have protected her liberties, sweetened her 
eigoyments, and exalted her head amongst the 
nations, and which, over all, have cast an ex- 
pression and a feature irresistibly winning and 
nationally characteristic. It is over such 
scenes as the kitchen fireside of Bumfoot now 
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presented, that the w)ul hovers with ever- 
awakening and evcr-intenHer delight; that even 
amidst the coldness, and unconcern, and irre- 
ligion of an iron age, the mind, at least at 
intervals, is redeemed into ecstasy, and feels, 
in spite of habit, and example, and deadened 
ftpprehenHionH, that there is a beauty in pure 
and virgin love, a depth in genuine and spon- 
taneous filial regard, and an impulse in com- 
munion with Him that is most high, which, even 
when taken seiNiratcly, are hallowing, sacred, 
ftud elevating; but which, when blended and 
softened down into one great and leading 
feature, prove incontestably that man is, in 
his origin and unalloyed nature, but a little 
lower than the angels. 

Such was the aspect of matters in this 
sequestered and sanctified dwelling, when the 
house seemed, all at once, to be smitten, like 
Job's, at the four corners. The soot fell in 
showers into tJie grate; the rafters creaked; 
the dust desccndcil; every door in the house 
rattled on its sncck and hinges; and the very 
dogs sprung at once from their slumbers and 
barked. There was something so awful in the 
suddenness and violence of the commotion, 
that the prayer was abruptly and suddenly 
brought to a conclusion. 

"Ay, fearfu', sirs!" were John Harkness* 
irnt words when springing to his feet; ** but 
there's an awfu' nicht. 0])en the outer door, 
Jamie, and let us sec what it is like." The 
outer door was oi)ened; but the drift burst in 
with such a suflfocating swirl, that a strong 
lad who encountered it reeled and gasped for 
breath. 

''The hogs!" exclaimed the guidman, "and 
the gimmera! — where did ye leave them, 
Jamie?" 

•* In Capleslacks/' was the answer, "by 
caHt the Eiod. The wind has set in frae the 
nor' -east, and fifty score o' sheep, if this con- 
tinue, will never see the momin\" 

But what was to be done? 

"The wind blew u 'twould bUwn ita Ust," 

and the whole atmosphere was one almost 
solid wreath of penetrating snow; when you 
thrust forth your hand into the open air, it 
was as if you had perforated an iceberg. 
Bumfoot stands at the convergence of two 
mountain glens, adown one of which the tem- 
pest came as from a funnel — collected, com- 
pressed, irresistible. There was a momentary 
look of suspense — every one eyeing the rest 
with an expression of indecision and utter 
helplessness. The young couple, by some law 
of affinity, stood together in a comer. The 



shepherd lads, with Jamie Hogg at their htMd, 
were employed in acyasting plaids to their 
persons. The guidman had already reHumed 
his leggings, and the dogs were all exceedingly 
excited — aniazed at this unexpected movement, 
but perfectly resolved to do tJieir duty. 

"Jamie," said the guidman, "you and I 
will try to mak oor way by the Head Scaur to 
Capleyetts, where the main him! wan left; 
and Will, Tam, and Geordie will see after the 
hogs and gimmcrs ayont the Dod." 

"I, too," exclaimed a voice from the comer, 
over which, however, a fair hand was pressed, 
and which was therefore but indistinctly heard 
— " I will — (canna ye let me speak, Jesaie!) — 
I will not — I shall not be left behind — I will 
accompany the guidman, and do what I can to 
seek and to save. " 

"Indeed and indeed, my dear William, y« 
can do nae guid — ye dinna ken the gran' like 
my faither; and there*s mony a kittle step 
forbye the Head Scaur; and, the liord be wi' 
us! on sic a nicht too." So saying, she clasped 
her betrothed firmly around the neck, and 
absolutely compelled him to relinqoish kia 
purpose. Having gained this one object, the 
fair and affectionate bride rashed acroM the 
room to her father, and falling down on ber 
knees, grasped him by the legi, and ex- 
claimed — 

"O mither, mither! come and kelp me— 
come and help me! faither, my dear faither, 
let Jamie Hogg gang, and the rest; they are 
young, ye ken, and as weel aoqnant as yenel' 
wi' the ly o' the glens! but Uda is no a nidit 
for the faither o' a family to risk hit life to 
save his substance. O faither, faither ! I tm 
soon, ye ken, to leave yon and bonny Bamfeol 
— grant me, oh, grant me this one, tUa lail 
request!" 

The mother sat all thii while wringing h$t 
hands and exclaiming — 

"Ay, ay, Jenny, get him to itay, get him 
tosUy!" 

The father answered not a word, bnt, mak* 
ing a sign to Hogg, and whistling on Hdp, 
and at the same time killing hia now all bnt 
fainting child, he rashed out of the door (m 
Mrs. Harkness said) "like a fey nuuit'* and hi 
and his companion, with a suitable aeeompani- 
ment of dogs, were almoit initantly inririhliL 
The three other lads, snitably anoted and ac- 
companied, followed the example set to Ihcm; 
and the guidwife, the two lorers, Uto or riz 
younger branches, and the female acrmnlB sf 
the family, with myself, remained at home in 
a state of anxiety and soqienao which cu be 
better conceived than 
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<*The TamiBhed dock thiti olioked behind the door" 
with a force and a stroke loud and painful in 
the extreme, struck first ten, then eleven, then 
twelve ; but there was no return. Again and 
again were voices heard commingling with the 
tempest's rush; again and again did the outer 
door seem to move backwards on ite hinges; 
but nothing entered save the shrill pipe of the 
blast, accompanied by the comminuted drift, 
which penetrated through every seam and 
cranny. This state of uncertainty was awful; 
even the ascertained reality of death, partial 
or universal, had perhaps less of soul-benumb- 
ing cold in it than this inconceivable suspense. 
It required Willie Wilson's utmost efforts and 
mine to keep the frantic woman from madly 
rushing into the drift; and the voice of lamen- 
tation was sad and loud amongst the children 
and the servant lasses — each of the latter class 
lamented, indeed, the fate of all, but there 
was always an under prayer offered up for the 
safety of Geordie, or Will, or Jamie, in parti- 
cular. At last the three lads Who had encom- 
passed the Dod arrived — alive, indeed, but 
almost breathless and frozen to death. They 
had, however, surmounted incredible difficul- 
ties, and had succeeded in placing their hirsel 
in a position of comparative security; but 
where were Jamie Hogg and the guidman? 
The violence of the storm had nothing abated, 
the snow was every moment accumulating, 
and the danger and difficulty increasing ten- 
fold. Spirits, heat, and friction gradually re- 
stored the three lads to their senses, and to the 
kind attentions of their several favourites of 
the female order; but there sat the mother and 
the daughter, whilst the father was either, in 
all probability, dead or dying. The very 
thought was distracting; and, accordingly, the 
young bride, now turning to her lover with a 
look of inexpressible anguish, exclaimed — 

"O Willie! my ain dear Willie, ye maun 
gang, after a', ye maun gang this instant" 
(Willie was on his feet and plaided whilst yet 
the sentence was unfinished), "and try to 
rescue my dear, dear faither from this awfu' 
and untimely end; but tak care, oh tak care o' 
the big Scaur, and keep far west by Caple- 
cleuch, and maybe ye'll meet them coming 
back that way." These last words were lost in 
the drift, whiUt Willie Wilson, with hU faith- 
ful follower. Rover, were penetrating, and 
flouncing, and floundering their way towards 
the place pointed out. 

In about half an hour after this, the howl and 
scratch of a dog were heard at the door- back 
and Help immediately rushed in, the welcome 
forerunner of his master and Hogg. They had, 



indeed, had a fearful struggle and fearful wan- 
derings; but, in endeavouring to avoid the 
dangerous, because precipitous, Head Scaur, 
they had wandered from their track and from 
the object of their travel; and, after having 
been inclined once or twice to lie down and 
take a rest (the deceitful messenger of death), 
they had at last got upon the track of Caple 
Water; and, by keeping to its windings — 
which they had often traced at the risk of 
being drowned — they had at last weathered 
the old cham'er, the byre, and peat-stack, and 
were now, thank Qod! within "bigget wa's.'* 

But where, alas! was Willie Wilson? Him, 
in consequence of their deviations, they had 
missed; and over him, thus exposed, the tem- 
pest was still renewing at intervals its hurri- 
cane gusts. There was one scream heard, such 
as would have penetrated the heart of a tiger, 
and all was still. There she lay, the beauteous, 
but now marble bride; her head reposing on 
her mother's lap, her lips pale as the snow- 
drop, her eyes fixed and soulless, her cheek 
without a tint, and her mouth hidf open and 
breathless. Long, long was the withdraw- 
ment — again and again was the dram-glass 
applied to the mouth, to catch the first expira- 
tion of returning breath — ere the frame began 
to quiver, the hands to move, the lips and 
cheeks to colour, and the eyes to indicate the 
approaching return to reason and perception. 

"I have killed him! I have killed him!" 
were the first frantic accents. " I have mur- 
dered, murdered my dear Willie! It was me 
that sent him — forced him — compelled him 
out— out into the drift — the cold, cold drift. 
Away!" added the maniac — "away! I'll go 
after him — I'll perish with him — where he 
lies, there will I lie, and there will I be buried. 
Wliat! is there none of ye that will make an 
effort to save a perishing — a choking — oh, my 
God! a suffocating man?" 

Hereupon she again sank backwards, and 
was prevented from falling by the arms of a 
father. 

"O my child!" said parental love and affec- 
tion — "0 my dear wean! — oh, be patient — 
God is guid — He has preserved u» all — He 
will not desert him in the hour of his need — 
He neither slumbers nor sleeps — His hand is 
not shortened that He cannot save — and what 
He can. He will — He never deserted any that 
trusted in Him. my child! my bairn! — my 
first-bom! — be patient — be patient There^ 
there — there is a scratch at the door-back — it 
is Rover." 

And to be sure Rover it was — ^but Rover in 
despair. His faithful companion and frit&d 
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only entere<l the house to solicit immediate 
aid — he ran round and round, looking up into 
the face of every one with an expression of the 
most imploring anxiety. The poor frantic 
girl sprung from her father's embrace, and 
clung to the neck of the well-known cur — she 
absolutely kissed him — (oh, to what will not 
love, omnipotent, virtuous love, descend!) — 
then rising, in renewed recollection, she sat 
herself down on the long-settle beside her 
father, and burst into loud and passionate 
grief. 

It was now manifest to all that something 
must be attempted, else the young farmer 
must [>crish. Hogg, though awfully exhausted, 
was the first to volunteer a new excursion. 
The whole band were at once on their feet; 
but Jessie now clung to her father, as she had 
formerly done to her lover, and would not let 
him go — indeed, the guidman was in no dan- 
ger of putting his purpose into eflfcct, for he 
couhi scarcely stand on his feet. He sat, 
or rather fell down, consequently, beside his 
daughter, and continued in constant prayer 
an<i supplication at the throne of grace. The 
daughter listened, and sai<l she was comforted 
— the voyagers were again on their way — the 
tcm[)eHt had somewhat abate<l — the moon had 
once or twice shone out — and there was now a 
greater chance of success in their undertaking. 

How we all contrivc<i to exist during an 
interval of two hours, I cannot say; but this 
I know, that the endurance of this second trial 
was worse than the first, to all but the sweet 
bride herself. Iler mind had now taken a 
more calm and religious view of the case. 
She reiH.Miti'il. at intervals and pauses in her 
father's ejaculatory prayer — 

" Yes — oh, yes — //>> will — His holy will be 
done! The I^onl givoth and the liord takcth 
away — blessed he the name of the liOrd for 
ever! Wc Khali meet again— oh, yea — where 
the weary are at rest 

"*A frw ahort y^n of evil part, 
Wo n'iu*h tho happy aliorB 
Whpiv (li>Alh-(li% iiUtI fdvniU at Uai 
Hhall lUM't Ui {Art un num.* 

O father, is not that a gracious saying, and 
worthy of all a**i*oi>Ution I " 

At length the dM»r o|>ene<l, and in walked 
William Wilson. 

The rmder nectl m*art*t^ly to be told that the 
H;ii:acious dog had left his master floundered and 
nimble to extricate himself in a snow wreath; ; 
that the same faithful guide had taken the ; 
wttn'horH to the s|H>t, where they found Wils<.>n j 
juNt in the act of falling into a sKvp — fn^m 
which, indctM. but fv>r the providential sagacity | 



of his dog, he had nerer wakened: 
by means of some spirits which they had 
in a bottle, ^hey completely reatored 
ducted him home. 



I 



"LiTM thane on* with tool so 

as not now to image the happy meeting be- 
twixt bride and bridegroom, and, above aU, 
the influence which this trial had vpon the 
happiness and religious character of 
future married and prosperoos lot? 

It is, indeed, long since I hare laid 
the pack — to which, after a good 
had taken, from a wandering pippenrit r 
taken up my residence in the floariahiii^ Til- 
lage of Thomhill, Dumfrienhire; liTiBg, aft 
first, on the profits of my shop, and nov 
on my little, but, to me, ample 
but I still have great pleaaare in paying a 
yearly visit to my friends of Miidielalacki, 
and in recalling with them, orer a eomlbrtabk 
meal, the interesting incident* of tbe 
storm 1794. 



THE DREAM OF EUGENE ARAM. 

BT THOMAB HOOD. 

Twas in the prime of summer time^ 

An evening calm and eool. 
And four-and-twenty happy boja 

Came bounding out of aefaooL 
There were some that ran and 

like troutlets in a pool. 



Away they sped with gami 
And souls untouched by nn; 

To a level mead they oame, and ikere 
They drave the wickets in: 

Pleasantly shone the setting ma 
Over the town of Ijnn. 

Like sportive deer they eouned abovl^ 
And shouted as they ran, — 

Turning to mirth all things of cnrtt. 
As only boyhood can ; 

But the usher sat remote from all, 
A melancholy man I 



His hat was off, his Test apart^ 
To eatch heaven's bkned 

For a burning thought wae In liia 
And his bosom ill at eaae: 

So he lean*d his head on hia 
The book between his ^ "■■" ' 



Leaf after leaf he tam'd H o^w. 
Nor ever glanoed astde; 
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Por the peace of hu loul he read that book 

In the golden eventide : 
Much study had made him veiy lean. 

And pale, and leaden-eyed. 

At last he shut the ponderous tome, 

With a fast and fervent grasp 
He strain'd the dusky covers dose. 

And fix'd the brazen hasp : 
** O Ood, could I so dose my mind. 

And clasp it with a clasp !" 

Then leaping on his feet upright, 
Some moody turns he took, — 

Now up the mead, then down the mead, 
And past a shady nook,— 

And lo ! he saw a little boy 
That pored upon a book ! 



« 



My gentle lad, what is't you read- 
Romance or fairy fable? 
Or is it some historic page, 

Of kings and crowns unstable?" 
The young boy gave an upward glance, — 
" It is ' The Death of Abel"* 

The usher took six hasty strides. 

As smit with sudden pain, — 
Six hasty strides beyond the place. 

Then slowly back again ; 
And down he sat beside the lad. 

And talk*d with him of Cain; 

And, long since then, of bloody men, 
Whofie deeds tradition saves ; 

Of lonely folk cut off unseen. 
And hid in sudden graves ; 

Of horrid stabs, in groves forlorn, 
And murders done in cavea; 

And how the sprites of injured men 
Shriek upward from the sod, — 

Ay, how the ghostly hand will point 
To show the burial clod ; 

And unknown facts of guilty acta 
Are seen in dreams from Qod ; 

He told how murderers walk the earth 
Beneath the curse of Cain, — 

With crimson clouds before their eyes. 
And flames about their brain : 

For blood has left upon their souls 
Its everlasting stadn ! 



'* And well," quoth he, "I know, for truth, 
Their pangs must be extreme — 
Woe, woe, unutterable woe— 

Who spill life's sacred stream ! 
For why ! Methought, last night, I wrought 
A murder in a dream ! 



"One that had never done me wrong — 
A feeble man, and old : 
I led him to a lonely field. 

The moon shone dear and cold. 
Now here, said I, this man ihall die, 
And I will have his gold ! 



c< 
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Two sudden blows with a ragged itidc^ 
And one with a heavy stone. 

One hurried gash with a hasty knife,— 
And then the deed was done : 

There was nothing lying at my foot, 
But lif dess flesh and bone ! 

Nothing but lifeless fleah and bone, 

That could not do me ill ; 
And yet I feared him all the more, 

For lying there so still : 
There was a manhood in his look. 

That murder ooold not kill ! 



" And lo ! the universal air 

Seem'd lit with ghastly flame.— 
Ten thousand, thousand dreadful eyet 

Were looking down in blame : 
I took the dead man by the hand, 
And caU'd upon hii name ! 

" O God, it made me quake to see 
Such sense within the slain ! 

Bat when I touched the lifdeas daj. 
The blood gush*d out amain ! 

For every dot, a burning spot 
Was scorching in my brain ! 

" My head was like an ardent ooal. 

My heart as solid ice ; 
My wretched, wretched sonl, I knew. 

Was at the devil's price : 
A dozen tiroes I groaned ; the dead 

Had never groaned but twice ! 



« 



And now, from forth the frowning sky 
From the heaven's topmost height, 

I heard a voice- the awJFul voice 

Of the Blood- Avenging Sprite : — 
"Ilioa guilty man ! take np thy dead. 
And hide it from my sight !' 



** I took the drear body np, 
And cast it in a stream. — 

A duggish water, black as ink. 
The depth was so extreme. — 

My gentle boy, remember this 
Is nothing but a dream I — 



« 



Down went the oorae with a hollow plunge* 

And vanished in the pool ; 
Anon I cleansed my bloody hands, 

And washed my forehead cool. 
And sat among the urchins young, 

That evening in the school ! 
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" Oh heaven, to think of their white 1012]% 
And mine so black and grim ! 
I could not share in childish prayer, 

Nor join in evening hymn : 
Like a devil of the pit, I seem'd, 
'Mid holy cherubim ! 

"And peace went with them, one and all, 
And each calm pillow spread ; 

But guilt was my grim chamberlain 
That lighted me to bed; 

And drew my midnight curtains round. 
With fingers bloody red ! 

"All night I lay in agony, 

In anguish dark and deep ; 
My fever*d eyes I dared not close, 

But stared aghast at Sleep : 
For Sin had rendered unto her 

The keys of hell to keep ! 

"All night I lay in agony. 

From weary chime to chime. 
With one besetting horrid hint, 

Thtki rack'd me all the time, — 
A mighty yearning, like the first 

Fierce impulse unto crime ! 

*' One stem tyrannic thought, that made 

All other thoughts its slave ; 
Stronger and stronger every pulse 

Did that temptation crave, — 
Still urging me to go and see 

The dead man in his grave I 

** Heavily I rose up, as soon 

As light was in the sky. 
And sought the bleak accursed pool 

With a wild misgiving eye ; 
And I saw the dead in the river-bed. 

For the faithless stream was dry ! 

'* Merrily rose the lark, and shook 
The dewdrop from its wing ; 
But I never mark'd its morning flight, 

I never heard it sing : 
For I was stooping once again 
Under the horrid thing. 

" With breathless speed, like a toul in ohaae, 

I took him up and ran, — 
There was no time to dig a grave 

Before the day began : 
In a lonesome wood, with heaps of leaves 

I hid the murdered man I 

''And all that day I read in school. 
But my thought was other where ; 

As soon as the mid-day task was done. 
In secret I was there : 

And a mighty wind had swept the iMvei, 
And still the corse was bare I 



" Then down I oast me on mj Um, 

And first began to weep. 
For I knew my secret then was one 

That earth refused to keep : 
Or land, or sea, though he should be 

Ten thousand fathoms deep ! 

** So wills the fierce Avenging Sprite, 
Till blood for blood atones ! 
Ay, though he's buried in a oave. 
And trodden down with stonea. 
And years have rotted off his flesh^- 
The world shall see his bonea t 

" Oh God, that horrid, horrid dream 

Besets me now awake ! 
Again— again, with a dia^ brain. 

The human life I take; 
And my red right hand grows nging hot 

Like Cranmer*s at the stake. 

" And still no peace for the reetlaw clejr 
Will wave or mould allow ; 
The horrid thing pursues my scral, — 

It stands before me now !** — 
The fearful boy looked up, and saw 
Huge drops upon his brow t 

That very night, while gentle sleep 

The urchin eyelids kiss'd. 
Two stem-faced men set out fmm Ljiib, 

Through the odd and heavy mist ; 
And Eugene Aram walked between. 

With gyves upon his wrist.^ 
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I sat with Doris, the shepherd-maiden ; 

Her crook was laden with wreathed flowen; 
I sat and woo*d her, through aonlifht irhtttii 

And shadows stealing, for boon and hovn. 



And she, my Doris, whose lap incloiaa 
Wild summer-roses of faint perfome. 

The while I sued her kept hush*d and ' 
Till shades had darkened from ffiiom to 



She touched my shoulder with feeilvl ■««««» 
She said, *' We linger, we most not alij: 

My flock^s in danger, my aheep will wnndw; 
Behold them yonder, how far th^ atnarl* 



I Admiral Btimey went toidiool at an 
where the unhappy Bngene Aram wh ' 
to hie crime. The admiial stalsd, tkat 
generally liked 1^ the boys; and tlyii ha ns 
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A LEGEND OF LAMPIDOSA. 

In one of those short and brilliant nights 
peculiar to Norway a small hamlet near its 
ooast was disturbed by the arrival of a stranger. 
At a spot so wild and unfrequented the Nor- 
wegian government had not thought fit to pro- 
vide any house of accommodation for travellers; 
but the pastor's residence was easily found. 
Thorsen, though his hut hardly afforded room 
for his own numerous family, gave ready ad- 
mission even to an unknown guest, and placed 
before him the remains of a dried torsk-fish, a 
thrush, and a loaf composed of oatmeal mixed 
with fir-bark. To this coarse but hospitable 
banquet the traveller seated himself with a 
courteous air of appetite, and addressed several 
questions to his host respecting the produce, 
customs, and peculiarities of the district 
Thorsen gave him intelligent answers, and 
dwelt especially on the cavern of Dolstein, 
celebrated for its extent beneath the sea. The 
traveller listened earnestly, commented in lan- 
guage which betrayed deep science, and ended 
by proposing to visit it with his host 

The pastor loved the wonders of his country 
with the pride and enthusiasm of a Norwegian : 
and they entered the cave of Dolstein together, 
attended only by one of those small dogs accus- 
tomed to hunt bears. The torches they carried 
could not penetrate the tremendous gloom of 
this cavern, whose vast aisles and columns 
seem to form a cathedral fit for the spirits of 
the sea, whose eternal hymn resounds above 
and around it. 

' ' We must advance no farther, "said Thorsen, 
pausing at the edge of a broad chasm ; " we have 
already ventured two miles beneath the tide." 

** Shall we not avail ourselves of the stairs 
which nature has provided here?" replied the 
traveller, stretching his torch over the abyss, 
into which large masses of shattered basaltine 
pillars offered a possible, but dreadful, mode of 
descent. The pastor caught his cloak. 

" Not in my presence shall any man tempt 
death so impiously ! Are you deaf to that ter- 
rible murmur? The tide of the northern ocean 
is rising upon us : I see its white foam in the 
depth." 

Though retained by a strong grasp, the 
stranger hazarded a step beneath the chasm's 
edge, straining his sight to penetrate its extent, 
which no human hand had ever fathomed. 
The dog leaped to a still lower resting-place, 
was out of sight a few moments, and returned 
with a piteous moan to his master's feet 

" Even this poor animal," said Thorsen, "is 
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awed by the divinity of darkness, and aaka vs 
to save ourselves." 

" Loose my cloak, old man !" ezelaimad the 
traveller, with a look and tone which might 
have suited the divinity he named ; "my life 
is a worthless hazard. But this creainre'a 
instinct invites us to save life, not to lose it 
I hear a human voice ! " 

" It is the scream of the fish-eagle !" inter- 
rupted his guide; and exerting all his strength, 
Thorsen would have snatched the torch from 
the desperate adventurer, but he had already 
descended a fathom deep into the gulf. Pant- 
ing with agony, the pastor saw him stand un- 
supported on the brink of a slippery rock, ex- 
tending the iron point of his staff into what 
appeared a wreath of foam left on the oppoeite 
side by the sea, which now raged below him 
in a whirlpool more deafening than the Mael- 
strom. Thorsen with astonishment saw this 
white wreath attach itself to the pike-staff; he 
saw his companion poise it acroes the chasm 
with a vigorous arm, and beckon for his aid with 
gestures which the clamour of waves prevented 
his voice from explaining. The sagacious dog 
instantly caught what now seemed the folds of 
a white garment ; and while Thorsen, trembling, 
held the offered staff, the traveller asoended 
with his prize. 

Both fell on their knees, and silently blessed 
Heaven. Thorsen first unfolded the white gar- 
ment, and discovered the face of a boy, bora- 
tiful though ghastly, about eleven years old. 

" He is not dead yet ! " said the good pastor, 
eagerly pouring wine between his lips from the 
flask they had brought to cheer them. He 
soon breathed, and the traveller, tearing off hia 
wet, half-frozen vestments, wrapped him in hii 
own furred coat and cloak, and spoke to him 
in a gentle accent The child clang to him 
whose voice he had heard in the galf of death, 
but could not discern his deliverers. 

" Poor blind boy !" said Thorsen, dropping 
tears on his cheek, "he has wandered idone 
into this hideous 'cavern, and fallen down the 
precipice." 

But this natural conjecture was disproved by 
the boy's replies to the few Norwegian words 
he seemed to understand. He spoke in a pare 
Swedish dialect of a journey from a very distant 
home with two rude men who had professed 
to bring him among friends, but had left him 
sleeping, he believed, where he had been found. 
His soft voice, his blindness, his unsuspicious 
simplicity increased the deep horror which 
both his benefactors felt as they guessed the 
probable design of those who had abandoned 
him. They carried him by turns in silence^ 
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preceded bj their watchful dog ; and quench- 
ing their torches at the cavern's mouth, seated 
themselves in one of its most concealed recesses. 
The sun was rising, and its light shone through 
a crevice on the stranger's face and figure, 
which, bj enveloping the child in his furred 
mantle, he had divested of disguise. Thorsen 
saw the g^ce and vigour of youth in its con- | 
tour — features formed to express an ardent i 
character — and that fairness of complexion ■ 
peculiar to northern nations. As if aware of 
his guide's scrutiny, the traveller wrapped 
himself again in his cloak, and looking on the 
sleeping boy, whose head rested on his knee, 
broke the thoughtful [)ause. 

"We must not neglect the existence we 
have saved. I am a wanderer, and urgent 
reasons forbid me to have any companion. 
Providence, sir, has given you a right to share 
in the adoption of this child. Dare you accept 
the charge for one year with no other recom- 
pense than your own benevolence and this small 
purse of dollars?" 

Thorsen replied, with the blush of honest 
pride in his forehead, ** 1 should require no 
bribe to love him ; but I have many children, 
and their curiosity may be dangerous. There 
is a good old peasant whose daughter is his 
only comfort and companion. Jjct us intrust 
this boy to her care, and {fin one year " 

" In one year, if I live, I will reclaim him," 
said the stranger, solemnly: *'show me this 
woman." 

Though such peremptory commands startled 
Thorsen, whose age and office had accustomed 
him to respect, he saw and felt a native autho- 
rity in his new friend's eye, which he ol>cyed. 
With a cautious fear of spies, new to an honest 
Norwegian, he looked round the cavern en- 
trance, and led the stranger by a private path 
to the old fisherman's hut. Claribell, his 
daughter, sat at its door, arranging the down 
feathers of the beautiful Norwegian pheasant, 
and singing one of the wild ditties so long 
preserved on that coast. The fisherman, him- 
self fresh-coloured and robust, though in his 
ninetieth year, was busied amongst his winter 
stock of oil and deer-skins. Thorsen was re- j 
ceived with the urbanity peculiar to a nation - 
whose lowest classes are artisans and poets: 
but his companion did not wait for his intro- 
duction. 

" Worthy woman," he said to Claribell, " I 
am a traveller with an unfortunate child, whose ; 
weakness will not permit him to accompany 
me further. Your countenance confirms what 
this vencRible man has told me of your g^ood- 
nesa: I leave him to appeal to it." 



He disappeared as be spoke, while the blind 
boy clung to ClaribeH's hand, as if attracted 
by the softness of a female voioe. 

"Keep the dollars, pastor!" said Ham 
Hofland, when ho had heard all that Thomea 
chose to tell; "I am old, and my daughter 
may marry Brando, our kinsman ; keep the 
purse to feed this poor boy, if the year shonld 
pass and no friends remember him." 

Thorsen returned well satisfied to his home, 
but the stranger was gone, and no one in the 
hamlet knew the time or way of his dcpartare. 
Though a little Lutheran theology was all that 
education had given the pastor, he had reodred 
from nature an acute judgment and a boantiful 
heart. Whether the deep mystery in which 
his guest had chosen to wrap himself could be 
connected with that which invoWcd his ward 
was a [)oint beyond his investigation ; bat be 
contented himself with knowing how mnch the 
blind boy deserved his pity. To be eauy and 
useful was this good man's constant aim, and 
he always found both purposes united. 

The long, long winter and brief sammer of 
Norway passed away without event. Adolphoi*. 
as the blind boy called himself, thoagh he soon 
learned the Norwegian language, conld give 
only confused and vague accounts of his euiy 
years, or his journey to Dolstein. Bat his do* 
cility, his sprightliness, and lovely coantcnan<-? 
won even the old fisherman's heart, and in- 
creased Claribell 's pity to fondness. Under 
Hans Hofland's roof there was also a woman 
who owed her bread to Claribell's bonnty. 
She was the widow of a nobleman whose 
mansion and numerous household bad suddenly 
sunk into the abyss now covered with the lake 
of Frederic-stadt. From that hour she had 
never )>een soen to smile ; and the intense se- 
verity of a climate in which she was a stranger, 
added to the force of an overwhelming misfor- 
tune, had reduced her mind and bodr to otter 
imbecility. But Claribell, who had been choseB 
to attend her during the few months which 
elapsed between her arrival in Norway and hter 
disastrous widowhood, could never be pennaded 
to forsake her when the rapacious heir. aflSset- 
ing to know no proofs of her marriage, dismisied 
her to desoUtion and famine. The Lady Jo- 
hanna, as her faithful servant still called her, 
had now resided ten years in Hans Hofland'i 
cabin, nursed by his daughter with the tea- 
derest respect, and soothed in all her caprieei 
Adolphus sat by her side singing fragments of 
Swedish songs, which she always repaid by al- 
lowing him to share her shelterad oomcr of the 
hearth : and he, ever ready to love the hand 
that cherished him, lamented only beeaue ht 
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€oald not know the face of his second foster- 
mother. 

On the anniversary of that brilliant night 
which brought the stranger to Dolstein all 
Hofland's happy family assembled round his 
door. Hans himself, ever gay and busy, played 
a rude accompaniment on his ancient violin, 
while Adolphus timed his song to the slow 
motion of the Lady Johanna's chair, as it 
rocked her into slumber. Claribell sat at her 
feet preparing for her pillow the soft rich fur 
of the brown forest-cat, brought by Brande, 
her betrothed husband, whose return had caused 
this jubilee. While Hans and his son-in-law 
were exchanging cups of mead the pastor 
Thorsen was seen advancing with the stranger. 

"It is he!" exclaimed Claribell, springing 
from her kinsman's side with a shriek of joy. 
Adolphus clung to his benefactor's embrace, 
Hans loaded him with welcomes, and even the 
lady looked round her with a faint smile. 
They seated their g^iest amongst them, while 
the blind boy sorrowfully asked if he intended 
to remove him. 

"One year more, Adolphus," replied the 
traveller, "you shall give to these hospitable 
friends, if they will endure the burden for your 
sake." 

" He is so beautiful !" said old Hans. 

"Ah, father!" added Claribell, "he must 
be beautiful always, he is so kind ! " The tra- 
veller looked earnestly at Claribell, and saw 
the loveliness of a kind heart in her eyes. 
His voice faltered as he replied, " My boy 
must still be your guest, for a soldier has no 
home ; but I have found his small purse un- 
touched — let me add another, and make me 
more your debtor by accepting it. " 

Adolphus laid the purse in Claribell's lap, 
and his benefactor, rising hastily, announced 
his intention to depart immediately if a guide 
could be procured. 

" My kinsman shall accompany yon," said 
the fisherman; "he knows every crag from 
Ardanger to Dofrefield." 

Brande advanced, slinging his musket behind 
his shoulder as a token of his readiness. 

" Not to-night," said Claribell ; "a snow-fall 
has swelled the flood, and the wicker-bridge 
has failed." 

Thonten and Hans urged the tedious length 
of the mountain-road, and the distance of any 
stage- houoe. Brande alone was silent. He 
had thought of Claribell's long delay in ful- 
filling their marriage contract, and his eye 
measured the stranger's gleeful figure with 
suspicious envy. But he dared not meet his 
gUnce, and no one saw the smile which shrivelled 



his lips when hia offered guidance was ac- 
cepted. 

" He is bold and faithful," said the pastor, 
as the stranger pressed his hand, and bade hint 
farewell with an expressive smile. Brande 
shrunk from the pastor's blessing, and departed 
in silence. 

All were sleeping in Hofland's hut when he 
returned, pale and almost gasping. 

"So soon from Ardanger?" said Claribell; 
"your journey has speeded well." 

" He is safe," returned her lover, and sat 
down gloomily on the hearth. On^ a few 
embers remained, which cast a doubtful light 
on his countenance. 

"Claribell!" he exclaimed, after a long 
pause, "will you be my wife to-morrow?" 

" I am the Lady Johanna's servant while she 
lives," answered Claribell ; "and the poor blind 
boy ! what will become of them if I leave my 
father?" 

"They shall remain with us, and we will 
form one family — we are no longer poor — the 
traveller gave me this gold — and bade me keep 
it as your dowry." 

Cladbell cast her eyes on the heap of roubles, 
and on her lover's face. " Brande, you have 
murdered him!" 

With thete half-articulate words she fell 
prostrate on the earth, from which he dared 
not approach to raise her. But presently 
gathering the gold, her kinsman placed it at 
her feet. 

"Claribell! it is yours! it is his free gift, 
and I am innocent ! " 

"Follow me, then!" said she, putting the 
treasure in her bosom ; and quitting her father's 
dwelling, she led the way to Thorsen's. He 
was awake, reading by the summer moonlight. 

"Sir," said Claribell, in a firm and calnk 
tone, "your friend deposited this gold in my 
kinsman's hands — keep it in trust for Adolphus 
in your own." 

Brande, surprised, dismayed, yet rescned 
from immediate danger, acquiesced with down- 
cast eyes; and the pastor, struck only withi 
respectful admiration, received the deposit 

Another year passed, but not without events. 
A tremendous flood bore away the chief part 
of the hamlet, and swept off the stock of tim- , 
ber on which the good pastor's saw-mills de- 
pended. The hunting season had been unpro- 
ductive, and the long polar night found Clari- 
bell's family almost without provision. Her 
father's strength yielded to fatigue and grief; 
and a few dried fish were soon consumed. 
Wasted to still more extreme debility, her 
miserable mistress Uy beside the hearth^ with 
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^nly enough of life to feel the approach of 
death. Adolphus warmed her frozen hands in 
hia, and secretlj gave her all the reindeer's 
milk, which their neighbours, though them- 
aelvea half-famished, bestowed upon him. 
Brande, encouraged by the despairing father's 
presence, ventured to remind Claribell of their 
marriage-contract. " Wait," she replied, with 
a bitter smile, "till the traveller returns to 
sanction it." Moody silence followed; while 
Hans, shaking a tear from his long silver eye- 
lashes, looked reproachfully at his daughter. 

"Have mercy on us both," said Brande, 
with a desperate gesture. "Shall an idiot 
woman and a blind boy rob even your father 
of your love?" 

"They have trusted me," she answered, 
fixing her keen eyes upon him, "and I will 
not forsake them in life or death. Hast thou 
deserved trust better?" 

Brande turned away his face and wept. 
At that terrible instant the door burst open, 
and three strangers seized him. Already un- 
manned, he made no resistance ; and a caravan 
fH)nt by judicial authority conveyed the whole 
family to the hall of the viceroy's deputy. 
There, heedless of their toilsome journey and 
exhausted state, the minister of justice began 
his investigation. A charge of murder had 
been lodged against Brande, and the clothes 
worn by the unfortunate traveller, found at the 
foot of a precipice, red with blood and heaped 
together, were displayed before him. Still he 
professed innocence, but with a faltering voice 
and unsteady eye. Thorsen, strong in bene- 
volence and truth, had followed the prisoner's 
car on foot, and now presented himself at the 
tribunal. He produced the gold deposited in 
his hands, and advanced a thousand proofs of 
-ClaribeU's innocence, but she maintained her- 
self an obstinate silence. A few silver ducats 
found in old Hofiand's possession implicated 
him in the guilt of his kinsman ; and the judge, 
comparing the actual evidence of Brande's 
conduct on the fatal night of the assassination 
with his present vague and incoherent state- 
ments, sentenced the whole family to imprison- 
ment in the mine of Coningsburgh. 

Brande heard his decree in mute despair; 
and Claribell, clinging to her heart-broken 
father, fixed her eyes, dim with intense agony, 
on the blind boy, whose face during this ig- 
nominious trial had been hidden upon her 
shoulder. But when the conclusive sentence was 
pronounced, he raised his head and addressed 
the audience in a strong and clear tone. 

" Norwegians ! I have no home ; I am an 
4>rphan and a stranger among you. Claribell 



haa shared her bread with me, And wliere die 
goes I will go." 

" Be it BO," said the judge, alter a aliort 
pauae, "darkness and light are alike to the 
blind, and he will learn to avoid guilt if he ia 
allowed to witness its poniahmenl" 

The servants of justice advanoed, ezpeeting 
their superior's signal to remove the ricUm^ 
but his eye waa suddenly arrested. The Ledy 
Johanna, whose chair had been bronght before 
the tribunal, now rose from it, and stood aeet, 
exclaiming, 

** I accuse himr 

At this awful cry tram llpa which had never 
been heard to utter more than the low moan 
of insanity the judge shuddered, and hia aMiat- 
ants shrunk back as if the dead had apoken. 
The glare of her pale gray eyes, her apectre- 
like face, shadowed by long and looae hair, 
were such as a Norwegian aorcereaa exhibita. 
Raising her skeleton hands high above her 
head, she struck them together with a foree 
which the hall echoed. " There waa but ooe 
witness, and I go to him !" With these worda, 
and a shrill Uugh, she fell at the Jadge'a fbe(. 
and expired. 

Six years glided away; and the rigorow 
sentence passed on these unfortunate Norw^ 
gians had been long executed and fbigotten, 
when the Swedish viceroy visited the ailver 
mines of Cronenbnrgh. Lighted by a tkoa* 
sand lamps attached to columns of the qiark- 
ling ore, he proceeded with hia retinae ihnmgh 
the principal street of the aabterraneaa city, 
while the miners exhibited the Tariona pio- 
cesses of their labours. But hia ^ye aeemed 
fixed on a bier followed by an aged maa, 
whose shoulder bore the badge of iafa^y, 
leaning on a meagre woman and a boy, wbeae 
voice mingled with the rude chant pecnliar te 
Norwegian mourners, like the warbling of an 
Eolian lute among the moans of a atormy wind 
At this touching and unexpected aonnd the 
viceroy stopped and looked eamertly at hit 
guide. 

" It is the funeral of a convicted mnrderBr," 
replied the superintendent of the miners ; "ami 
that white-haired man was hia kinsman and 
supposed accomplice." 

" The woman ia hia widow, then?" i^ the 
viceroy, shuddering. 

"No, my lord; her imprlsonnMni wis 
limited to one year, but she chose to remain 
with her unhappy father, to prepare his ibod 
and assist in his laboors: that lovely boy 
never leaves her aide, except to sing hymns to 
the sick miners, who think liim an angel eooM 
among 08." While the hamatteintendaBfca|idks 
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the bier approached, and the torches carried 
by iU bearan shone on the corpse of Brande, 
whose uncovered coantenance retained all the 
sullen fierceness of his character. The viceroy 
followed to the grave; and advancing as the 
body was lowered into it, said, " Peace be with 
the dead and with the living. All are forgiven. " 

The intendant of the mines, instructed by 
one of the viceroy's retinae, removed the fetters 
from Hans Hofland's ankles, and placed him 
with his daughter and the blind boy in the 
vehicle used to reach the outlet of the mine. 
A carriage waited to receive them, and they 
found themselves conveyed from the most 
hideous subterranean dungeon to the splendid 
palace of the viceroy. They were led into his 
cabinet, where he stood alone, not in his rich 
official robes, but in those he had worn at 
Dolstein. 

" It U the traveller ! " excUimed ClaribeU ; 
and Adolphus sprang into his arms. 

" My son ! " was all the viceroy could utter 
as he held him close to his heart 

" ClaribeU 1 *' he added, after a few moments 
of agonizing joy, " I am the father of Adolphus, 
and the Lady Johanna was my wife. Powerful 
enemies compelled me to conceal even my ex- 
istence; but a blessed chance enabled me to 
save my only son, whom I believed safe in the 
care of the treacherous kinsman who coveted 
my inheritance, and hoped to destroy us both. 
Brande was the agent of his guilt ; but fear> 
ing that his secrecy might fail, the chief traitor 
availed himself of his power as a judge to bury 
this accomplice and his innocent victim for 
ever. Providence saved my life from his 
machinations, and my sovereign has g^ven me 
power sufficient to punish and reward. Tour 
base judge is now in the prison to which he 
condemned your father and yourself: yoo, 
ClaribeU, if you can accept the master of this 
mansion, are now in your future home. Con- 
tinue to be the second mother of Adolphus, 
and ennoble his father by a union with your 
virtues." — European Magazine, 
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EPISTLE TO THE 
COUNTESS OP CUMBERLAND.* 

He that of inch a height hath bailt hie mind. 
And rear'd the dwelling of his thoughts so stroma 
As neither ftar nor hope can shake the firmme 
Of his rasolTed powers ; nor all the wind 
Of Tanity or malioe pieroe to wrong 
His settled peace, or to diatorb the same: 
What a Mr seat hath he, tram whenee be may 
The boondless wastes and wilds of man sorreyt 

And with how firee an ^ye doth be look down 
Upon thsss lower regions of turmoil. 
Where all the storms of passimns mainly beat 
On fleah and blood : where honoar, power, renown^ 
Are only gay afflictians, golden toil ; 
Where greatnees stands upon as feeble ftet» 
As frailty doth ; and only great doth seem 
To little minds, who do it so esteem. 

He looks upon the mightiest monarchls wui^ 
But only as on stately robberies ; 
Where evermore the fortune that prsraila 
Must be the right: the ill-succeeding maa 
TIm fairest and the best-fiM'd enterpriJie. 
Great pirate Fompey lesser pirates quails: 
Justice, be eees (as if seduced) still 
Conspires with power, whoee cause must not be HL. 

He eees the ikoe of rig^t t' appear as ***"*frrH 
As are the passions of uncertain man. 
Who puts it In all ooloua, all attires, 
To senre his ends, and make his counes hold 
He sees, that let deceit work what it can. 
Plot and contriTc baae ways to high desirss; 
That the all-guiding Proridenoe doth yet 
All disappoint, and modce this nmcAn of wit. 

Nor is he moT'd with all the thnnder-craohi 
Of tyrants threata, or with the aurly brow 
Of power, that proudly sits on others* crimes; 
Charg'd with more crying sins than those he dMetak 
The storms of sad oonftision, that may grow 
Up in the present fbr the coming times, 
Appal not him ; that hath no side at all. 
But of hiraaelf, and knows the wont can fldl. 

Although his heart (so near allted to earth) 
Cannot but pity the perplexed slate 
Of troublous and distress'd mortality. 
That thus make way unto the ugly birth 
Of their own sorrows, and do still begel 
Affliction upon imbecility : 
Yet seeing thus the coarse of things mutt mi^ 
He looks thereon not stvange, but as fors-donsk 

And whilst distrau|^t amMtion fomiMssiw, 
And is enoompaas'd ; whilst as craft deoelTes, 
And is deceiT'd ; whilst man doth raneadt man. 
And builds on blood, and risss by distress ; 

1 HasUtt stated that this was one of Wof ^ w c rt b 'b 
flkTourite poems. 
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And th' inheritanoe of deaoUtion laavm 
To great expecting hopes : he looks thereon. 
Am firom the shore of peace, with unwet eja^ 
And bean no ventnre in impiety. 

Samuel Daniel (born 1662; died 1610). 



THE BACHELOR'S THERMOMETER. 

.£tati8 80. Looked back, through a vista 
of ten years. Remembered that at twenty I 
looked upon a man of thirty as a middle-aged 
man; wondered at my error, and protracted the 
middle age to forty. Said to myself, "Forty 
is the age of wisdom." Reflected generally 
upon past life; wished myself twenty again; 
and exclaimed, " If I were but twenty, what a 
scholar I would be by thirty! but it's too late 
now." Looked in the glass; still youthful, 
but getting rather fat. Young says, "A fool 
at forty is a fool indeed;" forty, therefore, 
must be the age of wisdom. 

31. Read in the Morning Chronicle that 
A watchmaker in Paris, aged thirty-one, had 
flhot himself for love. More fool the watch- 
maker! Agreed that nobody fell in love after 
twenty. Quoted Sterne, "The expression /a// 
in love, evidently shows love to be beneath a 
man. " Went to Drury lane : saw Miss Crotch 
in Rosetta, and fell in love with her. Received 
her ultimatum : none but matrimonians need 
Apply. Was three months making up my mind 
{a long time for making up such a little parcel), 
when Kitty Crotch eloped with Ijord Buskin. 
Pretended to be very glad. Took three turns 
up and down library, and looked in glass. 
Getting rather fat and florid. Met a friend 
in Gray's Inn, who said I was evidently in 
rude health. Thought the compliment ruder 
than the health. 

82. Passion for dancing rather on the de- 
•cline. Voted sitting out play and farce one 
of the impossibilities. Still in stage-box three 
nights per week. Sympathized with the public 
in vexation, occasioned by non-attendance the 
other three: can't please everybody. Began to 
wonder at the pleasure of kicking one's heels 
on a chalked floor till four in the morning. 
Sold bay mare, who reared at three carriages, 
and shook me out of the saddle. Thought 
saddle-making rather worse than formerly. 
Hair growing thin. Bought a bottle of Tri- 
oosian fluid. Mem. "a flattering unction." 

33. Hair thinner. Serious thoughts of a 
wig. Met Colonel Buckhorse, who wean one. 
Devil in a bush. Serious thoughts of letting 



it alone. Met a fellow Etonian in the Oi 
Park, who told me I wore well : wondered whal 
he could mean. Gave up crickei-clnb, oo ac- 
count of the bad air about Paddington: oo«M 
not run in it without being out of breath. 

Si. Measured for a new coat. Tailor pto- 
posed fresh measure, hinting Bomething aboat 
bulk. Old measure too short; parchment 
shrinks. Shortened my morning ride to 
Hampstead and Highgate, and wondered what 
people could see at Hendon. Determined not 
to marry: means expensive, end dubiou. 
Counted eighteen bald heads in the pit at the 
Opera. So much the better; the more the 
merrier. 

85. Tried on an old greatcoat, and foond 
it an old little one; cloth shrinks as well at 
parchment. Red face in putting on ahoeiL 
Bought a shoehorn. Remember quisling my 
uncle George for using one: then yonng and 
foolish. Brother Charles' wife lay-in of her 
eighth child. Served him right for marrying 
at twenty -one ; age of discretion too ! Hunting- 
belts for gentlemen hong up in glover's wlndown 
Longed to buy one, but two women in abop 
cheapening mittens. Three gray hain in left 
eye-brow. 

36. Several gray hairs in whiaken : all owing 
to carclcsHness in manufactory of shaving-ioap. 
Remember thinking my father an old man al 
thirty-six. Settled the point! Men grew old 
sooner in former days. Laid blame upon 
flapped waistcoats and tie-wigs. Skated on 
the Serpentine. Gout Very foolidi exerdae, 
only fit for boya. Gave akatea to Charlea' 
eldest son. 

87. Fell in love again. Rather pleaaed to 
find myself not too old for the paaaion. Emma 
only nineteen. What then? Women reqoiie 
protectors; day settled; devilishly fKghtoied; 
too late to get oflT. Luckily jilted. Emma 
married Geoige Parker one day befora me 
Again determined never to many. Turned 
off old tailor, and took to new one in Bond 
Street. Some of those fellows make n man 
look ten years younger. Not that that waa 
the reason. 

38. Stuck rather more to dinner-pnitUBi 
Gave up country-dancing. Money-mnak ev- 
tainly more fatiguing than formerly. Fiddkn 
play it too quick. Quadrilles stealing hither 
over the Channel Thought of adding te 
number of ffvave gentlemen who leant to danes. 
Dick Dapper dubbed me one of the ow ei^ g ioiw a i 
Very impertinent, and ntterlj nntrae. 

89. Quadrilles rising. Wondered sober 
mistresses of families wonld allow their caipets 
to be beat after that fiuhion. DiBBSr-pnrtiai 
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increaaing. Found myself gradually Tontine- 
mg it towards top of table. Dreaded Ultima 
Thule of hostess's elbow. Good places for 
cutting turkeys; bad for cutting jokes. Won- 
dered why I was always desired to walk ap. 
Met two school-fellows at Pimlico; both fat 
and red-faced. Used to say at school that 
they were both of my age; what lies boys tell ! 
no. Look back ten years. Remember, at 
thirty, thinking forty a middle-aged man. 
Must have meant fifty. Fifty certainly the 
age of wisdom. Determined to be wise in ten 
years. Wished to learn music and Italian. 
Tried Logier. 'Twould not do. No defect of 
capacity, but those things should be learned 
in childhood. 

41. New furnished chambers. Looked in 
new glass: one chin too much. Looked in 
other new glass ; chin still double. Art of glass- 
making on the decline. Sold my horse, and 
wondered people could find any pleasure in 
being bumped. MThat were legs made for? 

42. Qout again: that disease certainly at- 
tacks young people more than formerly. Caught 
myself at a rubber of whist, and blushed. Tried 
my hand at original composition, and found 
a hankering after epigram and satire. Won- 
dered I could ever write love-sonnets. Imitated 
Horace's ode " Ne sit ancilla. " Did not mean 
anything serious, though Susan certainly civil 
and attentive. 

48. Bought a hunting-belt Braced myself 
up till ready to burst Intestines not to be 
trifled with: threw it aside. Tonng men 
now-a-days much too small in the waist. Read 
in Morning PoH an advertisement " Pills to 
prevent Corpulency:" bought a box. Never 
the slimmer, though much the sicker. 

44. Met Fanny Stapleton, now Mrs. Mea- 
dows, at Bullock's Museum. Twenty five-years 



ago wanted to marry her. What an escape ! 
Women certainly age much sooner than men. 
Charles' eldest boy b^an to think himself » 
man. Starched cravat and a cane. What 
presumption I At his ase I was a child. 

45. A few wrinkles about the eyes, com- 
monly called crow* s feet. Must have caught 
cold. Began to talk politics, and shirk the 
drawing-room. Eulogized Garrick, saw 
nothing in Kean. Tuked of Lord North. 
Wondered at the licentiousness of the mod- 
em press. Why can* t people be civil, like Ju- 
nius and John Wilkes, in the good old t imes? 

46. Rather on the decline, but still hand- 
some, and interesting. Growing dislike to the 
company of young men : all of them talk too 
mucii or too little. Began to call chamb^- 
maids at inns ^*My dear." Listened to » howl 
from Capt. Querulous about family expenses^ 
price of bread and butcher* s meat Did not 
care a jot if bread was a shilling a roll, and 
hutches meat fifty pounds a ciQf. Hugged 
myself in ''single blessedness." 

47. Top of head quite bald. Pleaded Lord 
Grey in justification. Shook it, on reflecting 
that I was but three years removed from the 
•*Age of Wisdom." Teeth sound, but not so 
white as heretofore. Something the matter 
with the dentifrice. B^an to be cautious in 
chronolc^. Bad thing to remember too far 
back. Had serious thoughts of not remem- 
bering Miss Farren. 

48. Quite settled not to remember Miss 
Farren. Told Laura Willis that Palmer, 
who died when I was nineteen, certainly 
did not look forty-eight. 

49. Resolved never to marry for any 
thing but money or rank. 

50. Age of wisdom. Married my cook. 

Ji 



THE SACK OF BALTIMORE.* 



[Thoouui Davi^ bora in Inland, 1814 : died 1854. 
He Attaohed himself to the "Young IxeUnd" partr, 
•nd in 1844 oontribated mnoh fierce political proee 
and Tene to the Nation newspaper. He, howerer, 



alio wrote a nnmber of plwlng loreiotifi, and tha 
following ballad will praaerre hia memoiy anoopt ibm 
lorera of Irlah poetry, long attar nis politioal indlMW 
(ioni hare been foifoiten.] 



The summer sun is falling soft on CarViy's hundred iales— 
The summer sun is gleaming still through Oabriers rough defiles- 
Old Inisherkin's crumbled fane looks like a moulting bird; 
And in a calm and sleepy swell the ocean tide is heard: 



1 Baltimore ia a email eeaporl in the barony of Carbery, in South Manster. It grew np round a OMUa of 
O'DrisooU'e, and waa, after his ruin, colonised by the English. On the 20th of June, 1681, the crew of two 
Algerine galleys landed in the dead of the night, sacked the town, and bore off into slavery all who were not 
too old, or too young, or too fleroe for their purpoee. The pirates were steered no the intrioate ohannal by 
one Haokett, a Dunfjmran fisherman, whom they nad taken at sea for the purpoee. Two yean alter be 
oonvicted and executed for the crime. 
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THE SACK OF BALTIMORE. 

The hookers lie npoB the beach ; the children ceaae their pUy ; 
The goflups leave the little inn ; the hooBcholds kneel to pray— 
And fiill of love, and peace, and rest— it's daily labour o'er— 
Upon that cosy creek there lay the town of Baltimore. 

A deeper rest, a starry trance, has come with midnight there ; 
No sound except that throbbing wave, in earth, or sea, or air. 
The massive capes and ruined towers seem conscious of the calm ; 
The fibrous sod and stunted trees are breathing heavy balm. 
80 still the night, these two long barques, round Bunashad that glld^ 
Must trust their oars — methinks not few — against the ebbing tide — 
Oh I some sweet mission of true love must urge them to the shore — 
They bring some lover to his bride, who sighs in Baltimore 1 

All, all asleep within each roof along that rocky street. 
And these must be the lover's friends, with gently gliding feet— 
A stifled gasp ! a dreamy noise 1 " the roof is in a flame I" 
From out their beds, and to their doors, rush maid, and sire, and 
Ajid meet, upon the threshold stone, the gleaming sabre's fiill, 
And o'er each black and bearded fiice the white or crimson shawl^ 
The yell of " Allah " breaks above the prayer, and shriek, and 
Oh, blessed God I the Algerine is lord of Baltimore I 

Then flung the youth his naked hand against the shearing sword ; 
Then sprung the mother on the brand with which her son was gor'd. 
Then sunk the grandsire on the floor, his grand-babes clutching wild| 
Then fled the maiden moaning fSunt, and nestled with the child : 
But see yon pirate strangled lies, and crushed with splashing heel. 
While o'er him in an Irish hand there sweeps his Syrian steel- 
Though virtue sink, and courage fail, and misers yield their stora, 
There's one hearth well avenged in the sack of Baltimore ! 

Hid-summer mom, in woodland nigh, the birds begin to sing — 
They see not now the milking maids, deserted is the spring I 
Mid-summer day — this gallant rides from distant Bandon's town— 
These hookers crossed from stormy Skull, that skiff from Aibdowii; 
They only found the smoking walls, with neighbours' blood besprent^ 
Ajid on the strewed and trampled beach awhile they wildly went— 
Then dash'd to sea, and passed Cape Cleir, and saw ^ye leagnet 
The pirate galleys vanishing that ravaged Baltimore. 



Oh ! some must tug the galley's oar, and some must tend the 
This boy will bear a Scheik's chibouk, and that a Bey 's jerreed. 
Oh I some are for the arsenals, by beauteous Dardanelles ; 
And some are in the caravan to Mecca's sandy dells. 
The maid that Bandon gallant sought is chosen for the Dey — 
She's safe— she's dead— she stabb'd him in the midst of his Serai; 
Ajid, when to die a death of fire, that noble maid they bore, 
She only smiled— O'DriscoU's child— she thought of Baltimore. 

'Tis two long years since sunk the town beneath that bloody bttid, 
Ajid all around its trampled heartha a larger concourse stand^ 
Where, high upon a gallows tree, a yelling wretch is seen- 
'Tis Hackett of Dungarvan— he who steered the Algerine ! 
He fell amid a sullen shout,, with scarce a passing prayer, 
For he had slain the kith and kin of many a hundred there — 
Some muttered of MaoMorrogh, who had brought the Norman o** 
Some curs'd him with Iscariot, that day in Baltimore. 
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A PARABLE. 

A certain hermit, not well satisfied with the 
administration of this world and its afiairs, 
and the divers occurrences of Divine Providence 
in relation to it, resolved to quit his cell and 
travel abroad to view the course of things, and 
make what observations he could, whereby to 
form a judgment of what disturbed him. He 
had not gone above half a day's journey before 
he was overtaken by a young stranger, who 
came up to him, and joined company with 
him, who soon insinuated himself into the 
hermit's affections, that he thought himself 
happy in having so soon met with so agreeable 
a companion. As their journey lay the same 
way, they agreed to eat and lodge always at 
one house, wheresoever they came: they travelled 
some few days before the hermit took notice of 
anything that occurred worthy his observation : 
but at length he could not but be concerned to 
see, that at a house where they were very kindly 
and generously entertained, his fellow-traveller, 
with whom in this time he had contracted an 
endearing friendship, at his departure stole a 
gold cup, and took it away with him. The 
hermit was astonished that his friend, whom 
he thought a devout Christian, should be guilty 
of theft and ingratitude, where he had received 
such particular obligations: he was, however, 
resolved to see what his behaviour would be at 
other places before he inquired into it. At 
night they came to a house of as ill accommo- 
dation a8 the other was good, and where the 
owner was a man of so morose and inhospitable 
a temper, that they were a long time denied 
admittance, and, when received, were treated 
with the utmost surliness and brutality. Tet 
such was the different carriage of the young 
traveller to the morose host, that in the morn- 
ing he rewarded his inhumanity with his gold 
cup, which he left behind him in one of the 
windows. The hermit was not less surprised 
at this sight than the former, and could not 
fathom the mystery of so unequal a procedure : 
yet he still took no notice either of one action 
or the other. 

The next night they by agreement returned 
to the house from whence the cup was taken. 
They were treated as courteously as before, but 
the return for it was more shocking and aston- 
ishing; for, at their leaving the place, the 
hermit saw his companion privately strangle a 
little child as it lay in the cradle, the only child 
of the family, and in whon all the temporal 
happiness of both father and mother were 
centred Notwithstanding this last actioUi 



he prevailed with himself to contain himadf 
another day; and at night they came to a house 
of the best entertainment they had met with 
yet, the master of it doing everything, not only 
to accommodate them, but to divert them, and 
make their stay pleasant. In the morning, as 
the way they were to go was intricate, he sent 
a faithful servant, for whom he had the greatest- 
esteem for his fidelity, to conduct them. Thns 
they travelled for a while, till, coming to a 
bridge which crossed a deep and rapid stream, 
the young traveller, on a sudden, laid violent 
hands on the servant, and threw him over into 
the water and drowned him. Upon this the 
hermit could contain no longer, but charged 
his companion with ingratitude, theft, and 
murder: he enlarged on the heinousness of his 
crimes in the barbarous requitals he had made 
his benefactors, and concluded he was resolved 
to leave so vile and wicked a companion, return 
to his cell, and confine himself there for ever, 
rather than converse with mankind who com- 
mitted such crimes without remorse of con- 
science. 

But now behold as strange a sight of another 
kind! the young man, smiling at the honest 
teal of the hermit, putting off* his mortal dii- 
gnise, appeared to him in the form and lustre 
of an angel of Ood, telling him he was sent to 
ease his mind of the perplexity and doubts he 
had so long laboured under, as to the Divine 
Providence. — What you have seen, said he, 
seems astonishing and unaccountable; but, in 
reality, nothing could be more just and equit- 
able; which, for want of your right understand- 
ing, has been m great an offence to you. To 
prove this, know, that the first man from whom 
the cup was taken had the best compensation 
made for his kindnesses, the cup having occa- 
sioned great mischiefs while he had it: he is, 
indeed, courteous and hospitable; but has one- 
great falling, which tarnishes those good deeds, 
that is, an inclination to drink more than be- 
comes him; and especially when this cup was 
brought out: therefore, the best office I could 
do was to remove this temptation, that he 
might be brought to a better government of 
himself. When I had taken away this snare, 
I left it with the morose inhospitable man, as 
a means of his destruction, that by it he might 
fall into intemperance, diseases, and even doith 
itself; for there is an enchantment in this cup, 
that whosoever possesses it will be in danger 
of being bewitched by it. But perhaps you 
think nothing can be said for my strangling 
the little innocent babe in the cradle, and in 
a place where I had been so civilly entertained. 
Know then, that this was done in great merey^ 
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to the parentii, and no real hurt to the child, 
who is now in happinem in heaven. This 
gentleman and hiH wife had hitherto lived in 
great reputation for their piety, justice, Hobriety, 
and other ChriHtian virtues: but, above all, 
their charity waH eminent; divers of their sick 
and indigent neighlwurs owing their Rubsist- 
ence, next under God, to their munificence; 
hut since the birth of this child, their minds 
have degenerated into a love of this world; 
they were no longer charitable, but their whole 
thoiiifhtH have been employed how to enrich 
thciiiHclvcM and leave a great fortune to this 
iiifuut and itn posterity. Hence I took this 
momentary life from the bo<ly of the child, 
tliat the houIh of the parents might live for 
«*v(ir: and I ap|>eul to you if this was not the 
grojitimt iw't of kindness and friendship to them. 

Tlirn) rtMiiaiuM one action more to defend, 
luy difritrovinic the servant of a gentleman, who 
hnd uihmI me ho extraordinary civil, and who 
proffKiMTit H gnmt cittcem for his fidelity: but 
tliiN wuM tho most faithful instance of gratitude 
1 could show lo one who used me so kindly; 
for this servant was in fact a rogue, and had 
riitoriMl Into a ronspiracy to rob and kill his 
iimntrr. Now know, that Divine Providence 
In JiihI. and the ways of (]o<l arc not as your 
wttVH. nor his thoughts as your thoughts; for 
an thr hruvons are higher than the earth, so 
ant hlN ways higher than your ways, and his 
tliouKhlN than your thoughts. 

At llirno wonls he vnniNhe<l, leaving the good 

luiiii to iiuMlitaio on what had |>assed, and the 

riMiiiouii glvrn for it; who hercui>on. transported 

nilli Joy and aiiiazement, lifted U]) his hands 

Hiul vyivi t(» hoavon. and gave glory to God, 

who had d(>livi*rt*d him frtun his anxiety about 

Iho w SYS of Divine rrt>videm*e: satisfied as to 

\\w wlmloiu of Gmi's donlings, and those unseen 

inuiMtitK for thorn which Hur|)asHall human con- 

rnption. he n^turnod with cheerfulness to his 

fill I, and M|>ent the residue of his life in piety 

ami iK^ace. 

Dr. n. MoaB.1 



TIIK HOON OF MRMOUY. 

"Miiny thliigN aimw^ml nw."—Mtttn/red, 

I M« I 1 Mt* I Aii«l mutt niinn im«tC« AmI^ 

l''iiiiu ilia unwii aiKiU wh«rMiii my ohlldKood jday'd, 

11^ iiijr iiwii iitn«ni«T 
UumI iuv lifti itiirt friMu MMfii ftinillUir plsov, 

Am m IiImI'b *iltH. tl»^t iMkVM th» WIHnU IIO tnOt 
(II lU Imio ihciliiMT 



• " |ii» hiu huKi||iMH, (Hiiitaiiiiiif ftnmlrr DlniiiUitiona 
wn I li(aitii> iiiiiia MiitiHtritiui th» AtliibutM Mid PniTi 
4m«-u..i tiHil- i<» Uuiiijf Mui«. U.D. LiMtduli, l<HM."ttTO. 



Win the fHand ptm my dweUiiif , and fct|M 
The weloomM tbers, the boon whtii wa havw 

Ingritforglae? 
All ih« iwaei ooaiuwl, the oommiiiiion hi|^ 
The kindly worda of tnut, in dnju foaa hf, 

Ponr'd ftill and ftwt 



A boon, a talisman, O Mamocy I giw 

To shrine my name in hearts whan I woold li«« 

ForevermorsI 
Bid the wind speak of me, where I hava dwelt. 
Bid the stream's Toioe, of all my aool hath Mt, 

A thought restore I 

In the rich roee whose bloom I loved to wall. 
In the dim broodiDg violet of the dall. 

Set deep that thoochtl 
And let the sunset's melanoboly glow. 
And let the spring's first whisper, fldnt and low. 

With me be ftmnght 1 

And Memoiy answer'd me~" Wild wlah and Taiat 
I have no hoes the loTeliest to detain 

In the heart's oore: 
The place thay held in boeoms all thair own. 
Soon with new shadows flll'd. new flowan 0*4 

Is theirs no more I** 

Hast thorn snch power, O Lovef— >And Xjova lapllad, 
" It is not mine !— Poor oat thy aool's ftdl tlda 

Of hope and trust, 
Prayer, tear, doTotedneas, that boon to 1 
Tis but to write with the heart's flaty iiia 

Wild words on dust 1" 

Song I is the gift with M«cf I aak a lay. 
Soft, fervent, deep, that will not paaa aw^f 

From the still bfaaat; 
Fill'd with a tone-oh ! not for deatMaaa 
But a sweet haunting mnrnnir of my nai 

Whan it woold net I 



powaraayht 



And Song made answer: *' It is Iwt la 
Though caird immortal— though mj 

AUbtttdiTina: 
A place of lonely brightness I can give;— 
A changeless one, when thoa with Lava wookbl 

TUsia not ulna 1** 



Death, Death, wilt thou tha natlaa wlah fUlIt 
—And Death, the strong ona^ apaka>-" I ana hat mSH 

Eaoh vain regret— 
What if forgotten T— All thy aool woald CAva^ 
Thou too, within tha mantle of tha grnva 

WUt 



:l 



Then did my aool In lana fldat 

As fh>m all natnra's voiasB one rap^. 

But one, waa gtvaa: 
•<Earthhasiioheart,flniddTCaiaarl with a 
To give thee back tha spirit of thlaa 

8eakitinhaav«r 
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ON THE WANT OP MONEY. 

It is hard to be without money. To get on 
without it is like travelling in a foreign country 
without a passport — you are stopped, sus- 
pected, and made ridiculous at every turn, 
besides being subjected to the most serious 
inconveniences. The want of money I here 
allude to is not altogether that which arises 
from absolute poverty — for where there is a 
downright absence of the common necessaries 
of life, this must be remedied by incessant 
hard labour, and the least we can receive in 
return is a supply of our daily wants — but 
that uncertain, casual, precarious mode of ex- 
istence, in which the temptation to spend re- 
mains after the means are exhausted, the want 
of money joined with the hope and the possi- 
bility of getting it, the intermediate state 
of difficulty and suspense between the last 
guinea or shilling and the next that we may 
have the good luck to encounter. This gap, 
this unwelcome interval constantly recurring, 
however shabbily got over, is really full of 
many anxieties, misgivings, mortifications, 
meannesses, and deplorable embarrassments of 
every description. I may attempt (this essay 
is not a fanciful speculation) to enlarge upon 
a few of them. 

It is hard to go without one's dinner through 
sheer distress, but harder still to go without 
one's breakfast. Upon the strength of that 
first and aboriginal meal one may muster 
courage to face the difficulties before one, and 
to dare the worst : but to be roused out of one's 
warm bed, and perhaps a profound oblivion of 
care, with golden dreams (for poverty does not 
prevent golden dreams), and told there is 
nothing for breakfast, is cold comfort for which 
one's half-strung nerves are not prepared, and 
throws a damp upon the prospects of the day. 
It iB a bad beginning. A man without a 
breakfast is a poor creature, unfit to go in 
search of one, to meet the frown of the world, 
or to borrow a shilling of a friend. He may 
beg at the corner of a street — nothing is too 
mean for the tone of his feelings — robbing on 
the highway is out of the question, as requiring 
too much courage, and some opinion of a man's 
self. It is, indeed, as old Fuller, or some 
worthy of that age, expresses it, "the heaviest 
stone which melancholy can throw at a man," 
to learn, the first thing after he rises in the 
morning, or even to be dunned with it in bed, 
that there is no loaf, tea, or butter in the 
house, and that the baker, the g^rocer, and 



butterman hare refused to give any farther 
credit. This is taking one sadly at a disad- 
vantage. It is striking at one's spirit and 
resolution in their very source — ^the stomach — 
it is attacking one on the side of hunger and 
mortification at once; it is casting one into 
the very mire of humility and Slough of 
Despond. The worst is, to know what face to 
put upon the matter, what excuse to make to 
the servants, what answer to send to the trades- 
people; whether to laugh it off, or be g^ve, or 
angry, or indifferent; in short, to know how 
to parry off an evil which you cannot help. 
What a luxury, what a God-send in such a 
dilemma, to find a half-crown which had 
slipped through a hole in the lining of your 
waistcoat, a crumpled bank-note in your 
breeches pocket, or a guinea clinking in the 
bottom of your trunk, which had been thought- 
lessly left there out of a former heap! Vain 
hope! Unfounded illusion! The experienced 
in such matters know better, and laugh in 
their sleeves at so improbable a suggestion. 
Not a comer, not a cranny, not a pocket, not 
a drawer has been left nnrummaged, or has 
not been subjected over and over again to 
more than the strictness of a custom-house 
scrutiny. Not the slighest rustle of a piece of 
bank-paper, not the gentlest pressure of a piece 
of hard metal, but would have g^ven notice of 
its hiding-place with electrical rapidity, long 
before, in such circumstances. All the variety 
of pecuniary resources, which form a legal ten- 
der on the current coin of the realm, are 
assuredly drained, exhausted to the last far- 
thing, before this time. 

But is there nothing in the house that 
one can turn to account? Is there not an 
old family watch, or piece of plate, or a 
ring, or some worthless trinket, that one could 
part with? nothing belonging to one's self 
or a friend, that one could raise the wind 
upon, till something better turns up? At 
this moment an old-clothes man passes, and 
his deep, harsh tones sound like an in- 
tended insult on one's distress, and banish the 
thought of applying for his assistance, as one's 
eye glanced furtively at an old hat or a great- 
coat, hung up behind a closet-door. Humili- 
ating contemplations! Miserable uncertainty! 
One hesitates, and the opportunity is gone by; 
for without one's breakfast one has not the 
resolution to do anything! The late Mr. 
Sheridan was often reduced to this unpleaaani 
predicament. Possibly he had little appetite 
for breakfast himself; but the servants com- 
plained bitterly on this head, and said thai 
Mrs. Sheridan was sometimes kept waiting JEdr 
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a couple of hoars, while they had to hunt 
through the neighbourhood and beat up for 
coffee, eggs, and French rolls. The same per- 
plexity in this instance appears to have ex- 
tended to the providing for the dinner; for so 
ftharp-set were they, that to cut short a debate 
with a butcher's apprentice about leaving a leg 
of mutton without the money, the cook clapped 
it into the pot: the butcher's boy, probably used 
to such encounters, with equal coolness took it 
out again, and marched off with it in his tray in 
triumph. It required a man to be the author of 
" The School fob Scandal," to run the gaunt- 
let of such disagreeable occurrences every hour 
of the day. There was one comfort, however, 
that poor Sheridan had: he did not foresee that 
Mr. Moore would write his life!^ 

> Taylor, of the Opera-hooM, used to say of Bheridan, 
that h« oould not pull off bis hat to him in th« itreet 
without it« coating him flfly pouncU; and if he itopped 
to speak to him, it was a hundred. No one oould be a 
stronger instance than he was of what ia called living 
from hand to vfrulh. He was always in want of money, 
though he received yast sums which he matt have dis- 
bursed; and yet nobody can tell what beoame of them, 
Ibr he paid nobody. He spent his wife's fortune (six- 
teen hundred pounds) in a six weelu^ Jaunt to Bath, 
and returned to town as poor as a rat. Whenever he 
and his son were invited out into the country they 
always went in two post-chaises and four; he in one, 
and his son Tom following in another. This is the 
secret of those who live in a round of extravagance, 
and are at the same time always in debt and difficulty 
— they throw away all the ready money they get upon 
any new-fangled whim or project that comes in their 
way, and never thlnlc of piling off old scores, which of 
course accumulate to a dreadfUl amount. " Such gain 
the cap of him who makes them fine, yet keeps his 
book uncrossed." Sheridan once wanted to take Mrs. 
Sheridan a very haiiditome dress down into the country, 
and went to Barber and Nunn's to order it, saying he 
must have it by such a day, but promising they should 
have ready money. Mis. Barber (I think it was) made 
answer that the time was short, but that ready money 
was a very charming thing, and that he should have it. 
Accordingly, at the time appointed she brought the 
dress, which came to flve-and-twenty pounds, and it 
was sent in to Mr. Sheridan: who sent out a Mr. 
Grimm (one of his Jackals) to say lie admired it exceed- 
ingly, and that he was sure Mis. Sheridan would be 
delighted with it, but he was sorry to have nothing under 
a hundred pound bank-note in the house. She said 
she had come provided for such an accident, and could 
give change for a hundred, two hundred, or five hun- 
dred pound note, if it were necessary. Orimm then 
went back to his principal fSor farther instructions: 
who made an excuse that he had no atamped receipt by 
him. For thia, Mra. B. aaid, ahe waa alao provided; 
ahe had brought one in her pocket. At each meaiage, 
die could hear them laughing heartily in the next 
room at the idea of having met with their match fbr once; 
and presently after, Sheridan came out in high good 
humour, and piud her the amount of her bill, in ten, 
five, and one pounds. Once when a creditor brought 
him a bill for payment, which had often boea pre- 



The going without a dinner is another of thr 
miseries of wanting money, though one can 
bear up against this calamity better than the 
former, which really "blights the tender bloe- 
«om and promise of the day. " With one good 
meal one may hold a parley with hanger and 
moralize upon temperance. One has time to 
turn one's-self and look about one — to "acrew 
one's courage to the sticking-place/' to gra- 
duate the scale of disappointment, and stave 
off appetite till supper-time. Ton gain time,. 
and time in this weathercock world ia ertrj' 
thing. You may dine at two, or at alz, or 
seven — as most convenient Ton may in the 
meanwhile receive an invitation to dinner, 
or some one (not knowing how you are ciream- 
stanccd) may send you a present of a hannck 

sented before, and the man oomplaiiiad of ItasoiM saA 
tattered state, and said he was quite Mhuned lo mm Hi, 
** I'll tell yon what I'd advise joa to do with f%, mj 
friend," said Slieridan, '* take it home and write it apsa 
parchmetit ! " He once mounted a bocaa whieh a tula 
dealer was showing off near a oofllM-hoaaa at the tiotlCM 
of St. James's Street, rode it to TattenalTs and soU it» 
and walked quietly back to the mpo/i Arom whieh ha w^ 
out. The owner waa furious, swore he woald be the 
death of him; and, in a quarter of an hoar alleiwaid^ 
they were seen sitting together over a bottle of wine ia 
the coffee-house, the hovse-jookey with the tean nu- 
ning down his ftoe at Sheridan's Jokest and almeit 
ready to hug him aa an honest Mlow. Bharfdaa'S 
house and lobby were beset with dmw eveiy wnnili; 
who were told that Mr. Sheridan waa not yet «m bbA 
shown into the several rooms on each side of the sa- 
trance. As soon as he had breakllnted he aaked, "Are 
those doors all shut, John?" and, being 
were, marched out very drlibetBtely beCi 
the astonishment of his self-invited 
found the bird was flown. I have bsaid 
city friends dedare, that sodi waa the 
fhuik, cordial manner, and tnsinnatinf eloqi 
he was always afraid to go to ask him for a debt ef 
long standing, lest he sbonld borrow twiee aa aianh 
A play had been put off one night, or a tevonrite aslar 
did not appear, and the andienee demanded t» has* 
their money back again; hat when Xbtig eane te the 
door, they were told b7 the ehedk-taken then «■• 
none for them, for that Mr. Sheridan had bean tai tba 




meantime, and had carried off all the monej in 
till. Heused often toget theoU eobblsrwhok^a 
stall under the ruim of Drniy Inne to broil n baaftaMk 
fur him, and take their dinner tOfBthn: Onthealihl 
that Druxy Lane waa Iramed down, Bberidm wee la 
the House of Commona, makinc a qieach. thoagh ha 
could hardly stand withoat leaniaf his hnndi en ths 
Uble, and it waa with some difleoHf he wee fami 
away, urging the plea. '* What algaiftad the eoMiraeof 
a private individaal, oomparsd to the pood of tta 
sUte?** When he got to Corent Oaidan* he 
the Piaoa ooffbe-hoaae, to steady hlwslf with 
bottle, and then strolled oat to the endef the 
tolookat theprogrsBsoftheflre. Herehewaei 
by Charlea Kemble and Faweelt^ whe 
him on the calmne» with whieh he eeiOMd to : 
so great a leas. He declined this 
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*ot Tension or a brace of pheasants from the tnoiis repast withovt mormnring, haying iaf«d 

ooontry, or a distant relation may die .and your pride, and made a yirtue of neoenity. I 

leave yon a legacy, or a patron may call and say all this may be done by a man without a 

•OYenrhelm you with his smiles and boonty, family (for what business has a man without 

" Aa kind u kings apon thalr ooronatioa-djty;" money with one?— i&e Bngliah MaUhus amd 

, . . ^ SeoUish MaccuUoch}—uikd it is only my inten- 

K>r there IS no wying what may happen. One Uon here to bring forward such istices of 

may wait for dinner-breakfast admits of no ^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ ^ ^^^^^^ ^^ ^ 

'^''^^'''{^'''^^^lu TT^^T^J^ U, ^dpnurtiii. I once Uved on coffee 

and our first waking thoughts.! Besides, there . ^ experiment) for a fortnight together, 

are shifts and devices, shabby and mortif^g ^^^ j ^ tiding the copy of a half-length 

enough, but still ayaiUble m case of need. ^^^ ^^ ^ Manchester manufacturer, who 

How many expedients are there m this great j^^ ^.^ ^^^ ^ j^j^ j ^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

^ity (London), time out of mmd and tim» ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ ^ ^^^ ^^^^ „^ 

without number, resorted to by the dilapidated ^^^^^ ^^ .. ^ ^^.^^ ^^^ guineas, with 

^d thrifty speculator, to get through this ^^^ j ^^^^ ^ ,^^^ j^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ 

grand difficulty without utter failure! One ^j.^,^^ ^^ n^^^d potatoes, and while they 

may dive into a cellar, and dine on boiled beef ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ j ^^,^ j^^^ ^^ 

and carroU for tenpence, with the knives and j^j^^^ ^ ^^ ^^ ^ ^^^^^^^ ^f g^ j5^^ 

forks chained to the table, and jostled by greasy containing the account of the fair Aurora, 

elbows that seem to make such a precaution »pj^ ^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^^l GenUe 

not unnecessary (hunger is proof against m- ^ader, do not smile. Neither Monsieur de 

dignity!)— or one may contrive to part with a y^^ ^ ^o^j^ XVIIL, over an oysterpate, 

auperfluous article of weanng apparel, and nor Apicius himself, ever understood the mean- 

<5arry home a mutton-chop and cook it m a i^g of the word Ivxury better than I did at 

garret; or one may drop in at a fnends at the ^j^^^ moment! If the want of money has ito 

dinner-hour, and be asked to stay or not; or dm^b^cks and disadvantages, it is not without 

one may walk out and take a turn in the Park, j^ contrasts and counterbalancing effects, for 

about the time, and return home to tea, so as ^y^^ j ^^^ nothing else can make us amends. 

at least to avoid the sting of the evU— the ap- j^elia's hoihed mutUm is immortal ; and there 

pearance of not having dined. You then have -^ something amusing, though carried to excess 

the laugh on your side, having deceived the ^^ caricature (which is very unusual with 

j[oesip8, and can submit to the want of a sump- ^j^^ author), in the contrivances of old CWeb, 

■ ; r; 7T Z7 "* The Bride of Lammermuir, for raising 

"Gentlemmi, there are but thwe thing, in human life ^^ ^^^ ^ breakfast, dinner, and supper 

that in my opinion ought to cUaturb a wue man's *. ""*** •" »"«»^""«'# wmm*«, auu ou^^^c 

patience. The firat of theee i« bodily pain, and that ^^™^ 

(whateyer the ancient Stoioe may have said to the con- I recollect a ludicrous instance of a disi4[h 

trary) is too much for any man to bear without flinch- pointment in a dinner which happened to a 

ing: thie I have felt ■evereiy, and I know it to be the person of my acquaintance some yean aga 

•oaae. The eeoond is the loai of a friend whom you hare u^ _,.- -,^* «.«!« .ww^. w^* • r,^w^ •wwv. 

T^i 1 J *v *. *i -. * - . ^1 ., , - lie was not only poor, but a very poor crea- 

clearly loved; that, gentlemen, ia a great eril: this I . ... , • «^. ' , „. ''., * . , , . 

have also felt, and I know it to be too much fbr any ^^^* " ^*" °« imagined. HlS Wife had laid 

man's fortitude. And the third is the couMdousneaa of hy fourpence (their whole remaining stock) to 

baring done an unjust action. That, gentlemen, is a pay for the baking of a shoulder of mutton and 

great evil, a veiy great eril, too much for any man to potatoes, which they had in the house, and on 

•nduie the ^^}^\^':^;'\^^^"0^y^^^ Ws hand her return home from some errand she found 

upon his heart), "but that, thank God, I hare never l_ l_ j ^,„^^a^ ;« i^ »n^k..;..«. • »^« .^u.. 

fclt !" I hare been told that these weie nearly the T «fP«nded it m purehasing a new string 

Teiy words, except that he appealed to the mens eorucia ^^^ * guitar. On this OCCSSlOn a Witty friend 

rteti very emphatically three or four times over, by an quoted the lines from Milton*, 
exeellent authority, Mr. Matthews the player, who was 

on the spot at the time, a gentleman whom the public "And ever against eoHng cares, 

admired deservedly, but with whose real talenU and ^^P m« in soft Lydian ainl** 

nice discrimination of character his firiends only were _.^ . ,, ^.^ /> /y , i r i. ^ 

acquainted. Sheridan's reply to the watchman who I>efoe, in hU Jj\fe Of tolonel Jack, gives a 

had picked him up in the street, and who wanted to striking picture of his young beggarly hero 

know who he was, "I am Mr. Wilberforoe I"— is weU sitting with his companion for the first time in 

known, and shows that, however frequently he might his life at a threepenny ordinary, and the 

with which you commence the day is enphatioally ■^"P' ^'^^ *"® **" ^*^** which he called about 

called "taking your moniin^." him — "and every time," he says» "we called 
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for bread, or beer, or whatever it might be, ! posed to contain money, and in this caae thert 
the waiter answered, 'Coming, gentlemen, i is a foretaste, a sort of actual potsesdon taken 



ooming;' and this delighted me more than all 
the rest!" It was about this time, as the 
same pithy author expresses it, "the colonel 



through the thin folds of the paper and the 
wax, which in some measnre indeninifiea nf 
for the delay: the bank-note, the post-bill 



took upon him to wear a shirt!" Nothing can j seems to smile upon ns, and shake hands 
be finer than the whole of the feeling conveyed ! through its prison bars; — or it may be a lore- 
in the commencement of this novel, about | letter, and then the tantalixation is at its 
wealth and finery from the immediate contrast j height; to be deprived in this manner of ilit 
of privation and poverty. One would think it I only consolation that can make as amends for 
a labour, like the tower of Babel, to build up | the want of money, by this very want — to 
a beau and a fine gentleman about town. The fancy you can see the name — to try to get a 
little vagabond's admiration of the old man at . peep at the hand-writing — to touch the seal, 
the banking-house, who sits surrounded by : and yet not dare to break it open — is provok- 
heaps of gold as if it were a dream of poetic \ ing indeed — the climax of amorons and gentle- 
vision, and his own eager, anxious visits, day . manly dustress. 

by day, to the hoard he had deposited in the Players are sometimes rednced to great 
hollow tree, arc in the very foremost style of extremity, by the seiinre of their sceneA and 
truth and nature. See the same intense feel- dresses, or (what is called) the prapfrtjf qf the 
ing expres.sed in Luke's address to his riches theattr, which hinden them from acting: at 
in the City Madam, and in the extraordinary authors are prevented from finishing a work 
raptures of the "Spanish Rogue" in contcm- for want of money to buy the books necessary 
plating and hugging his ingots of pure gold to be conisulted on some material point or cir- 
and Spanish pieces of eight: to which Mr. cumstance, in the progrcM of iL There ia a 
I^mb has referred in excuse for the rhapsodies set of poor devils, who live upon a printed 
of some of our elder poets on this subject, proif^tectus of a work that never will be written, 
which to our prei^nt more refined and tamer for which they solicit your name and half-a- 
apprehensions sound like blasphemy.^ In crown. Deca}-ed actrewei take an annnal 
earlier times, before the diffusion of luxur}', benefit at one of the theatreK: there are patriot* 
of knowle<lge, and other sources of eiyoymcnt . who live upon periodical subscriptions, and 
had become common, and acted as a diversion critics who go about the country lecturing on 
to the cravings of avarice, the passionate ad- . poetry. I confeM I envy none of these: but 
miration, the idolatry, the hunger and thirst there are penons who. provided they can live, 
of wealth and all its precious symbols, was a care not how they live — who are fond of'dia- 
kind of madness or hallucination, and Mam- play, even when it implies exposure: who 
mon was truly worshipped as a god! court notoriety under every sh^>e. and embnet 
It is among tbe miseries of the want of the public with demonstrations of wantonnem. 
money, not to be able to pay your reckoning There are genteel beggars, who send up a well- 
at an inn — or, if you have just enough to do penned epistle requesting the loan of a shilling. 
that, to have nothing left for the waiter; — to Your snug haohelon and retired old -maids pre- 
\m: htopr^efl at a turnpike gate, and forced to tend they can distinguish the knock of one 
turn hack;— not to venture to call a haoknev- of these at their door. I Karve know which I 
coui:h in a r«hower of rain — (when you have dislike the m«x>t — the patrmage that aflecii to 
only one ^hilling left yourself, it is a bore to bring premature genius into notice, or that 
have it taken out of your pocket by a friend, extends its piecemeal ftmnal charity towarda 
who comes into your house eating peaches on it in its decline: I hate your Literary Funds* 
a hot pummcr's-day, and desiring you to pay and Funds for Decayed Ar t i st s ihey are cor- 
for the c'xirh in which he visit.s you); — not to porations for the encouragement of meannf^ 
U' able to purchase a lotter>'-ticket by which pretence, and insoleneei Of all peopk, I can- 
yo>j might make your fortune, and get out of not tell how it is. but pl^ren appear to me the 
all your difficulties: — or to find a letter lying best able to do without money. They are a 
f'^r yiju at a country post-office, and not to privileged claca. If not exempt frooi the 
h^ve money in your pocket to free it, and be common calls of neecMity and buinem, they 
obi -ed to return for it the next day. The are enabled "by their to potent art** toioar 
le'.ter so unseasonably withheld may be sup- alcove them. .V* they niake imaginary ills 
.__ '_ '_ their own. real ones beeome imaginaiy, A 

• shjiocks lamentation over the lou of • hit daogh- ^^* "P**"^ them, and are thrown Ut with com- 
tcr uMi hif dacatd," u an^^tLer cam iu point. . pantively little uouUe; Their life M thci^ 
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ileal — its yariooB accidents are the shifting 
scenes of a play — rags and finery, tears and 
laughter, a mock-dinner or a real one, a crown 
of jewels or of straw, are to them nearly the 
same. I am sorry I cannot carry on this 
reasoning to actors who are past their prime. 
The gilding of their profession is then worn 
off, and shows the false metal beneath; vanity 
and hope (the props of their existence) have 
had their day; their former gaiety and care- 
lessness serve as a foil to their present dis- 
couragements; and want and infirmities press 
upon them at once. " We know what we are," 
as Ophelia says, "but we know not what we 
shall be." 

A workhouse seems the last resort of poverty 
and distress — a parish-pauper is another name 
for all that is mean and to be deprecated in 
human existence. But that name is but an 
abstraction, an average term — "within that 
lowest deep, a lower deep may open to receive 
us." I heard not long ago of a poor man, who 
had been for many years a respectable trades- 
man in London, and who was compelled to 
take shelter in one of those receptacles of age 
and wretchedness, and who said he could be 
contented with it — he had his regular meals, 
a nook in the chimney, and a coat to his 
back — but he was forced to lie three in a bed, 
and one of the three was out of his mind and 
crazy, and his great delight was, when the 
others fell asleep, to tweak their noses, and 
flourish his night-cap over their heads, so that 
they were obliged to lie awake, and hold him 
down between them. One should be quite 
mad to bear this. To what a point of insig- 
nificance may not human life dwindle! To 
what fine, agonizing threads will it not cling! 
Yet this man had been a lover in his youth, 
in a humble way, and still begins his letters 
to an old-maid (his former flame), who some- 
times comforts him by listening to his com- 
plaints, and treating him to a dish of weak tea, 
"My dear Miss Nancy!" 

Another of the greatest miseries of a want of 
money is the tap of a dun at your door, or 
the previous silence when you expect it — the 
uneasy sense of shame at the approach of your 
tormentor; the wish to meet, and yet to shun 
the encounter; the disposition to bully; the 
fear of irritating; the real and the sham ex- 
cuses; the submission to impertinence; the 
assurances of a speedy supply; the disingenu- 
ousness you practise on him and on yourself; 
the degradation in the eyes of others and your 
own. Oh ! it is wretched to have to confront 
a just and oft- repeated demand, and to be 
without the means to satisfy it; to deceive the 



confidence that haa been placed in jon; to 
forfeit your credit; to be placed at the power 
of anoUier, to be Indebted to hia lenity; to 
stand convicted of having played the knave or 
the fool; and to have no way left to escape 
contempt but by incurring pity. The suddenly 
meeting a creditor on turning the comer of a 
street, whom you have been trying to avoid 
for months, and had persuaded you were 
several hundred miles off, discomposes the 
features and shatters the nerves for some time. 
It is also a serious annoyance to be unable to 
repay a loan to a friend, who is in want of it 
— nor is it very pleasant to be so hard-run, as 
to be induced to request the repayment It ia 
difficult to decide the preference between debta 
of honour and legal demands; both are bad 
enough, and almost a fair excuse for driving 
any one into the hands of money-lenders — to 
whom an application, if successful, is accom- 
panied with a sense of being in the vulture's 
grip — a reflection akin to that of those who 
formerly sold themselves to the devil — or, if 
unsuccessful, is rendered doubly galling by 
the smooth, civil leer of cool contempt with 
which you are dismissed, as if they had escaped 
from your clutches — not you from theirs. If 
anything can be added to the mortification 
and distress arising from straitened circum- 
stances, it is when vanity comes in to barb the 
dart of poverty — when you have a picture on 
which you had calculated, rejected from an 
exhibition, or a manuscript returned on your 
hands, or a tragedy damned, at the very in- 
stant when your cash and credit are at the 
lowest ebb. This forlorn and helpless feeling 
has reached its acme in the prison scene in 
Hogarth's Rakb's Progrbss, where his unfor- 
tunate hero has just dropped the manager's 
letter from his hands, with the laconic answer 
written in it: — "Your play has been read, and 
won't do. "» 

To feel poverty is bad; but to feel it with 
the additional sense of our incapacity to shake 
it off, and that we have not merit enough to 
retrieve our circumstances — and, instead of 
being held up to admiration, are exposed to 
persecution and insult — is the last stage of 
human infirmity. My friend, Mr. Leigh 
Hunt (no one is better qualified than he to 
judge) thinks that the most pathetic story in 
the world is that of Smollett's fine gentleman 
and lady in jail, who have been roughly 
handled by the mob for some paltry attempt 
at raising the wind, and she exclaims in ex- 

1 It la provoking enough, and nuUcM oim kwk like a 
CdoU to reoeive » printed notice of m blank in the last 
lottery, with a poetecript hoping for yoor taUxn (kvoon. 
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tenaation of the pitiful figure he cats, "Ah! 
he was a fine fellow once!" 

It is justly remarked by the poet, that 
poverty has no greater inconvenience attached 
to it than that of making men ridiculous. It 
not only has this disadvantage with respect to 
ourselves, but it often shows us others in a very 
contemptible point of view. People are not 
aoured by misfortune, but by the reception 
they meet with in it. When we do not want 
assistance, every one is ready to obtrude it on 
us, as if it were advice. If we do, they shun 
us instantly. They anticipate the increased 
demand on their sympathy or bounty, and 
escape from it as from a falling house. It is 
a mistake, however, that we court the society 
of the rich and prosperous merely with a view 
to what we can get from them. We do so, 
because there is something in external rank 
and splendour that gratifies and imposes on the 
imagination; just as we prefer the company of 
those who are in good health and spirits to 
that of the sickly and hypochondriacal, or as we 
would rather converse with a beautiful woman 
than with an ugly one. I never knew but one 
man who would lend his money freely and 
fearlessly in spite of circumstances (if you were 
likely to pay him, he grew peevish, and would 
pick a quarrel with you). I can only account 
for this from a certain sanguine buoyancy and 
magnificence of spirit, not deterred by distant 
consequences, or damped by untoward appear- 
ances. I have been told by those who shared 
of the same bounty, that it was not owing to 
generosity, but ostentation — if so, he kept his 
ostentation a secret from me, for I never re- 
ceived a hint or a look from which I could in- 
fer that I was not the lender, and he the person 
obliged. Neither was I expected to keep in 
the back-ground or play an under- part. On 
the contrary, I was encouraged to do my best; 
my dormant faculties roused, the ease of my 
circumstances was on condition of the freedom 
and independence of my mind, my lucky hits 
were applauded, and I was paid to shine. I 
am not ashamed of such patronage as this, nor 
do I regret any circumstance relating to it but 
its termination. People endure existence even 
in Paris: the rows of chairs on the Boulevards 
arc gay with smiles and dress: the saloons, 
they say, are brilliant; at the theatre there is 
Mademoiselle Mars — what is all this to me? 
After a certain period, we live only in the 
past. Give me back one single evening at 
B«>xhill, after a stroll in the deep-empurpled 
wo<Hi«N, before Bonaparte was yet beaten, "with 
wine of attic taste," when wit, beauty, friend- 
ahip presided at the board 1 Oh no! Neither 



the time nor friends that are fled can be i^ 
called! — Poverty ia the te^t of ainGeriiy, the 
touchstone of civility. Even abroad, they tnat 
you Bcurvily if your remittanoea do not arrive 
regularly, and though you have hitherto lived 
like a Jfilord Anglaia, The want of money 
loees US friends not worth the keeping; nda- 
tresses who are naturally jilts or ooqvettee; 
it cuts us out of society, to which dreM end 
equipage are the only introduction; and de- 
prives us of a number of luzuries and advna- 
tages of which the only good is, that they chb 
only belong to the poesessors of a large fortune. 
Many people are wretched becauM thej have 
not money to buy a fine horse, or to hire a fine 
house, or to keep a carriage, or to pnrehaae a 
diamond necklace, or to go to a raoe-bell, or 
to give their servants new liveriea. I cannol 
myself enter into all this. If I ean ties fe 
think, and think to live, I am satisfied. Seme 
want to possess pictures, others to oolleet li- 
braries. All I wish is, sometimes to see the 
one and read the other. Gray was mortified 
because he had not a hundred pounds to bid 

for a curious library; and the Duchess of 

has immortalized herself by her liberality en 
that occasion, and by the handsome oompliment 
she addressed to the poet, that " if it aflbrded 
him any satisfaction, she had been mors than 
paid, by her pleasure in reading the Ayy m 
a Country Churchyard" 

Literally and truly, one cannot get on well 
in the world without money. To be in want 
of money is to pass through life with little 
credit or pleasure; it is to live oat of the worid, 
or to be despised if you oome into it; it is nol 
to be sent for to court, or asked ovt to dinner, 
or noticed in the street; it is not to have year 
opinion consulted or else r^ected with con- 
tempt, to have your acquiremente carped el 
and doubted, your good things disparsged, end 
at last to lose the wit and the spirit to sey 
them; it is to be scrutinised by strangers, end 
neglected by friends; it is to be a thrall to 
circumstances, an exile in a foreign land; to 
forego leisure, freedom, ease of body and mind, 
to be dependent on the good-will and ca|»rifle 
of others, or earn a precarious and irksome live- 
lihood by some laborious employment: it is te 
be compelled to stand behind a oonnter, or te 
sit at a desk in some public ofllce, or te many 
your landlady, or not the person yon weald 
wish; or to go out to the Eest or West Indies 
or to get a situation as judge abroad, and le 
return home with a liver complaint; or to be 
a law-stationer, or a scrivener or scavenger, er 
newspaper reporter; or to reed law and sit in 
court without a brief, or be deprived of the 
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Ufie of yoar fingen by transcribing Greek 
manuscripts, or to be a seal engraver and pore 
yourself blind; or to go upon the stage, or try 
some of the fine arts; with all your pains, 
anxiety, and hopes, most probably to fail; or, 
if you succeed, after the exertions of years, and 
undergoing constant distress of mind and for- 
tune, to be assailed on every side with envy, 
back-biting, and falsehood, or to be a favourite 
with the public for a while, and then thrown 
into the back-ground — or a jail, by the fickle- 
ness of taste and some new favourite; to be full 
of enthusiasm and extravagance in youth, of 
chagrin and disappointment in after-life; to 
be jostled by the rabble because you do not 
ride in your coach, or avoided by those who 
know your worth and shrink from it as a claim 
on their respect or their purne; to be a burden 
to your relations, or unable to do anything for 
them; to be ashamed to venture into crowds; 
to have cold comfort at home; to lose by degrees 
your confidence and any talent you might 
possess; to grow crabbed, morose, and querulous, 
dissatisfied with every one, but most so with 
yourself; and plagued out of your life, to look 
about for a place to die in, and quit the world 
without any one's asking after your will. The 
wigeacre* will possibly, however, crowd round 
your coffin, and raise a monument at a con- 
siderable expense, and after a lapse of time, to 
commemorate your genius and your misfor- 
tunes! 

The only reason why I am disposed to envy 
the professions of the church or army is, that 
men can afford to be poor in them without 
being subjected to insult. A girl with a hand- 
some fortune in a country town may marry a 
poor lieutenant without degrading herself. An 
officer is always a gentleman; a clergyman is 
something more. Echard's book On the Con- 
tempt qftlie Clergy is unfounded. It is surely 
sufficient for any set of individuals raised 
above actual want, that their characters are 
not merely respectable, but sacred. Poverty, 
when it is voluntary, is never despicable, but 
takes an heroical aspect. What are the beg- 
ging friars? Have they not put their base 
feet upon the necks of princes? Money as a 
luxury is valuable only as a passport to respect. 
It is one instrument of power. Where there 
are other admitted and ostensible claims to 
this, it becomes superfluous, and the neglect 
of it Lb even admired and looked up to as a 
mark of superiority over it. Even a strolling 
beggar is a popular character, who makes an 
open profession of his craft and calling, and 
who is neither worth a doit nor in want of one. 
The Soots are proverbially poor and proud: we 

you IL 



know they can remedy their poverty when they 
set about it. No one is sorry for them. The 
French emigrants were formeriy peculiarly 
situated in England. The priests were obnox- 
ious to the common people on account of their 
religion; both they and the nobles, for their 
politics. Their poverty and dirt subjected 
them to many rebufis; but their privations 
being voluntarily incurred, and also borne with 
the characteristic patience and good-homour 
of the nation, screened them from contempt. 
I little thought, when I used to meet them 
walking out in the summer evenings at Somen* 
Town, in their long great-coats, their beards 
covered with snuff, and their eyes gleaming 
with mingled hope and regret in the rays of 
the setting sun, and regarded them with pity 
bordering on respect, as the last filmy vestige 
of the ancient r^me, as shadows of loyalty 
and superstition still flitting about the earth 
and shortly to disappear from it for ever, that 
they would one day return over the bleeding 
corpse of their country, and sit like harpies, 
a polluted triumph, over the tomb of human 
liberty! To be a lord, a papist, and poor, is 
perhaps to some temperaments a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished. Thers is all the 
subdued splendour of external rank, the pride 
of self-opinion, irritated and goaded on by 
petty privations and vulgar obloquy to a 
degree of morbid acuteness. Private and 
public annoyances must perpetually remind 
him of what he is, of what his ancestors were 
(a circumstance which might otherwise be 
forgotten); must narrow the circle of conscious 
dignity more and more, and the sense of per- 
sonal worth and pretention must be exalted 
by habit and contrast into a refined abstraction 
— " pure in the last recesses of the mind " — 
unmixed with, or unalloyed by "baser matter!" 
— It was an hypothesis of the late Mr. Thomas 
Wedgewood, thiat there is a principle of com- 
pensation in the human mind which equalizes 
all situations, and by which the abeence of any- 
thing only gives us a more intense and intimate 
perception of the reality; that insult adds to 
pride, that pain looks forward to ease with 
delight, that hunger already enjoys the un- 
savoury morsel that is to save it from perish- 
ing, that want is surrounded with imaginary 
riches, like the poor poet in Hogart.h, who has 
a map of the mines of Peru hanging on his 
garret walls; in short, that "we can hold a 
fire in our hand by thinking on the frosty 
Caucasus" — but this hypothesis, though in- 
genious and to a certain point true, is to be 
admittted only in a limited and qualified 
sense. 

40 
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There are two classes of people that f have 
observed who are not so distinct as might be 
imagined — those who cannot keep their own 
money in their hands, and those who cannot 
keep their hands from other people's. The 
first are always in want of money, though they 
do not know what they do with it. They 
muddle it away, without method or object, and 
without having anything to show for it They 
have not, for instance, a fine house, but they 
hire two houses at a time; they have not a 
hot-houHe in their garden, but a shrubbery 
within doors; they do not gamble, but they 
purchase a library, and dispose of it when 
they move house. A princely benefactor pro- 
vides them with lodgings, where, for a time, 
you are sure to find them at home: and they 
furnish them in a handsome stvlc for those 
who are to come after them. With all this 
sieve-like economy they can only afford a leg 
of mutton and a bottle of wine, and are glad 
to get a lift in a common stage; whereas with 
a little management and the same disburse- 
ments, they might ehtertain a round of com- 
pany and drive a smart tilbury. But they 
set no value upon money, and throw it away 
on any object or in any manner that first pre- 
sents itself, merely to have it off their hands, 
so that you wonder what has become of it. 
The second class above spoken of not only 
make away with what belongs to themselves, 
but you cannot keep anything you have from 
their rapacious grasp. If you refuse to lend 
them what you want, they insist that you must; 
if you let them have anything to take charge 
of for a time (a print or a bust) they swear that 
you have given it them, and that they have 
too great a regard for the donor ever to part 
with it. You express Buq)rise at their having 
run so largely in debt; but where is the sin- 
gularity while others continue to lend? And 
how is this to l>e helped, when the manner of 
these sturdy beggars amounts to dragooning 
you out of your money, and they will not go 
away without your purse, any more than if 
they came with a pistol in their hand. If 
a person has no delicacy, he has you in his 
power, for you necessarily feel some towards 
him: and since he will take no denial, yon 
must comply with his peremptory' demands, or 
send for a constable, which out of respect for 
his character you will not do. These persons 
are also poor — light come, light go — and the 
bubble bursts at last. Yet if they had employed 
the same time and pains in any laudable art 
or study that they have in raising a surrepti- 
tious livelihood, they would have l>een respect* 
able, if not rich. It is their facility in bor- 



rowing money that haa ruined them. No one 
will set heartily to work who has the lace to 
enter a strange honse, ask the maater of it for 
a considerable loan, on acme plauaible and 
pompous pretext, and walk off with it in hia 
pocket. You might as well auapect a highway- 
man of addicting himself to hard atady in tba 
intervals of his profession. 

There is only one other claas of peraona I 
can think of in connection with the aabject of 
this essay — those who are alwaya in want of 
money from the want of spirit to make aw of 
it. Such persons are perhaps more to be pitied 
than all the rest. They live in want, in the 
midst of plenty, dare not touch what belonga to 
them, are afraid to say that their aoul is their 
own, have their wealth locked up from them 
by fear and meanness as effectually as by bolta 
and bars, scarcely allow themselvea a coat to 
their backs or a morsel to eat, are in dread of 
coming to the parish all their Uvea, and are 
not sorry, when they die, to think that tbcj 
shall no longer be an expense to themaelvei— 
according to the old epigram: 

<* nerd lies Father CUrgei, 
Who died to Mve v)i«rgee !** 

WlLUAM HaBJRT. 



PETS PUNISIIMENTa 

O if my love offended me. 
And we had words together. 

To show her I would master be^ 
I'd whip her with a feather. 



If then she, like a naughty 
Would tyranny declare ii, 

I*d give my love a croM of peail. 
And make her always bear il» 

If still she tried to sulk and ligh. 
And threw away my poaiea, 

I'd catch my darling on the d j. 
And smother her with roaeel 



But should she clench her dimpled flatly 

Or contradict her betters, 
I'd manacle her tiny wrtsta 

With dainty golden fettant 



And if she dared her lipa to ponl^ 
like many pert young miaMa, 

rd wind my arm her waist aboot 
And punish her with kiHea! 

J. 
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THE POET'S COURTSHIP. 

I play'd a toft and doleful air, 
I lang an old and moving story — 
▲n old mde song, that suited well 

That ruin wild and hoaiy. 

She listened, with a flitting blush, 
With downcast eyes and modest grace: 
For well she knew I could not choose 
But gaze upon her face. 

I told her of the knight who wore 
Upon his shield a burning brand; 
And that for ten long years he wooed 
The Lady of the Land. 

I told her how he pined; and, ah! 
The deep, the low, the pleading tone 
With which I sang another's love 
Interpreted my own. 

But when I told the cruel scorn 
That crazed that bold and lovely knight; 
And that he crossed the mountain woods, 
Nor rested day nor night. 

And that, unknowing what he did. 
He leaped amid a murderous band. 
And saved from outrage worse than death 
The Lady of the Land. 

And that she nursed him in a cave. 
And how his madness went away, 
When, on the yellow forest leaves, 
A dying man he lay. 

His dying words— but when I reach'd 
That teuderest strain of all the ditty. 
My faltering, voice and pausing harp 

Disturbed her soul with pity ! 

All impulses of soul and sense 

Had thrill'd my guileless Genevieve ; 

The music, and the doleful tale, 

The rich and balmy eve; 

And hopes, and fears that kindle hopet. 
An undistinguishable throng, 
And gentle wishes long subdued. 

Subdued and cherish*d long ! 

She wept with pity and delight; 

She blush 'd with love and virgin shame ; 

And, like the murmur of a dream, 

I heard her breathe my name. 



She half indoeed me with her arms. 
She pressed me with a meek embrace; 
And, bending back her head, loek'd up 
And gazed upon my face. 

Twas partly love, and partly fear. 
And partly 'twas a bashful art. 
That I might rather feel than see 

The beatings of her heart. 

COLUUSQK. 



THE ANGEL AND THE CHILD. 

FROM JEAN REBOUL, THB BAKER OF NIBMUL 

An angel with a radiant face 

Above a cradle bent to look, 
Seemed his own image there to trace. 

As in the waters of a brook. 

"Dear child ! who me resemblest so,** 

It whispered, " Come, O come with me L 
Happy together let us go. 
The earth unworthy is of thee ! 

"Here none to perfect bliss attain; 
The soul in pleasure suffering lies;: 
Joy hath an undertone of pain, 
And even the happiest hours their sighK. 

"Fear doth at every portal knock; 
Never a day serene and pure 
From the overshadowing tempest's shock. 
Hath made the morrow's dawn secure. 

*' What, then, shall sorrows and shall fean 
Come to disturb so pure a brow? 
And with a bitterness of tean 
These eyes of azure troubled growt 

** Ah no ! into the fields of space. 
Away shalt thou escape with me; 
And Providence will grant thee grace 
Of all the days that were to be. 



ti 



Let no one in thy dwelling cower, 
In sombre vestments draped and veiled; 

But let them welcome thy last hour. 
As thy first moments once they hailed. 



" Without a cloud be there each brow; 
There let the grave no shadow cast; 
When one is pure as thou art now. 
The fairest day is still the last." 

And waving wide his wings of white. 

The angel, at these words, had sped 
Towards the eternal realms of light !— 

Poor mother ! see, thy son is dead ! 

U. W. LOMQFCLLOW. 
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GASCON STORIES. 

I. 

BERNADOTTE; OR, WHITE HANDS. 

A man and his wife bad an only daughter, 
and they were so proud of her that she had 
scarcely come into the world when they b^gan 
to think about her marriage. The man, labour- 
ing with the g^atest perseverance, sought to 
accumuUte for her one of those attractive 
dowries which fascinate rich young bachelors; 
the wife seconded his efforts so courageously, 
grubbing in the ground all day, and stitching 
all night, constantly preparing the bride's 
outfit, that she fell sick and died, not being 
willing to call in the doctor, that she might 
save the cost of the remedies. 

Father Hugh, left alone with his daughter, 
wori only the more anxious to have a son-in- 
law, some sturdy labourer possessing a com- 
petence, one who would insare both the pro- 
sperity of his house and the happiness of his 
l)el<>vcd Bemadotte. 

When she got to be eighteen years of age 
there was no lack of suitors. Father Hugh 
owed to his avarice the reputation of a man 
in easy circumstances, one who had cleverly 
turned his pennies to account by making short 
loans at a rate of interest not sanctioned by 
tlin (.*ode; but all young men wishing to marry 
tiKik very good care not to reproach him with 
an infraction of the statute; the sin would 
remain with the father-in law and the profits 
with the grandchildren, so they rubbed their 
hinds and repeated the proverb: " 'Tis an ill 
wind that blows nobody good!" 

Iternadotte, worthy of her sire in economy 
and in activity, trudged to town ever}- fore- 
ri«Min to nell her chickens, eggs, and fruit. She 
frf*^|iw!iitly enrountcrcil young Micoutet, the 
|il<iiii^liiimn, who would drive up his oxen to 
thi: niid of the furn)w by the roadside and keep 
thiMii nriuiilintc A l<>ng time to bid the young 
^,r\ ^(Mid iiiorninf;, and chat with her about the 
r4iri. ft lid the line weather, and the chickens, 
««iii rhn rowii, and the growing com, and the 
I.'. -til 4 that were about drj'ing. Bemadotte, 
t, . ut^iinr what might he her haste to get to 
•..4 1 k r.r . aI wAy hsul a few moments to spare for 
1... ulk4ttvti friend, and even after leaving 

I !.'• iff* lifM-k re(tf*at«4lly to answer, as far 

... t.n ^.11 111 make her hear them, the last 
.#....1 • .r^lij <rhirh he Hent after her over the 

b.. it* ■ 

Ar..'.'\ ■•! Ml- III irk<'t place, the first cus- 



tomer whom Bemadotte usually found there 
was the young baker, Casterez, who, under the 
pretext of examining her eggs and frait, pro- 
longed the conversation a full hour, praioing 
the bright feathers of the chickeni, their re- 
markable plumpness, and bestowing a thonaand 
compliments upon the clever hoosekeeper who 
knew how to get them into such nice condition. 
Passing from words to acta, he woald bargain 
for the entire lot, appear perfectly satiiified 
with the price, and carry the basket off to hia 
shop, where the fair merchant always found 
some refreshment and a couple of nice tarU 
garnished with sweetmeats. 

Bemadotte, on retuming home from market 
lightened of her load, passed before the ahop 
of the hairdresser Firmin, a yoaiig dandy a« 
frizzled and smoothly shaved as the little 
Saint John in the procession of the F^te Dico. 
Monsieur Firmin had just completed his toar 
through France, as stated on a handitome aign 
in big letters adomed with a pair of ■ciann 
and a razor, after the faahion of a heraldic 
shield stamped with a doable deviciL ' * Heigh ' 
Bemadotte," exclaimed the artistie barber. 
" have you any eggs to sell me to-day?" 
Bemadotte nodded afllrmat i vely. She had been 
careful to conceal a dozen from the wholeiab 
buyer Casterez, purposely to hare some left 
for Monsieur Firmin. Pradence is the 
of certainty. Micoutet was undoubtedly 
attentive, Casterez very devoted, but Ui 
Firmin was no less agreeable, and nobody 
knew what might happen. 

The eggs were accordingly handed to Horn- 
sieur Firmin, who found their fredmaa qmhc 
worthy of her who brought them. Far from 
attempting to abate the price, he added to the 
money he gave her a small ila«k of lat 
water or a cake of scented aoap. He 
to know how Father Hugh waa, and all 
Braquette, the cow whose excellent milk 
tained the rosy hue of the milker's 
and about the sheep providing the wool 
which to knit those pretty 
fitting those little feet Xonaiea 
his tour through France, had 
impertinent : his piesumptioii 
offended the young ruMic had 
terests obliged her to disaimnltfte 
somewhat tolerant He asked he 
him eggs the next day, batter 
she emptied her chum: and 
his impertinence, a Cmlt 
which young 
tisfv their 
hairdresser quite as 
tive. 
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Micouiet, the ploughman, daily in the field, 
no matter what might be the state of the 
weather, and at the earliest hour, because he 
could not sleep in his anxiety to see daylight 
and Bemadotte, became so worn out by this 
way of living that he resolved to get back both 
his sleep and his usual tranquillity. He betook 
himself to the house of the father of her who 
had robbed him of his repose, and, cap in 
hand, with downcast eyes and a stammering 
Toice, spoke to him a long time about Bema- 
dotte, praising her vigorous arms, made for 
work, and the good health apparent in every 
form and feature, and finally demanded her 
hand. 

Father Hugh did not say yeSy and still less 
no. He knew the full value of those little 
words of few letters; like his coins, he would 
not let them go without certain guarantees of 
their being properly placed. He put off the 
young man to the following Sunday, and 
meanwhile communicated the proposal to his 
daughter. 

** Micoutet is a very nice young man," said 
Bemadotte. *' I stop and talk with him every 
morning on passing his farm. He has fine 
oxen, good fields, and an excellent vineyard. 
Casterez, the baker, however, appears also to 
good advantage; would it not be well" 

''Casterez the baker!" replied Father Hugh, 
in a reflective mood. ** By our Lady, there is 
always bread on a baker's counter! " 

"And tarts on the dinner- tabl«! " added 
Bemadotte. 

** I will find out, my child, what the baker 
means before deciding. " 

"His meaning, father, is plain enough. He 
buys every morning all that I take to town, 
and without higgling about the price, please 
you. If I were to ask him double, he would 
not make the slightest objection. " 

"Without higgling about the price!" re- 
peated Father Hugh, who did not do businesa 
in that fashion. " That young fellow is very 
much smitten. We will look into the matter, 
Bemadotte; and if his granary and hia purse 
are as well stocked with flour and cash as his 
heart seems to be with love, we will try to 
make some arrangement. " 

Father Hugh strode off to town to see the 
baker, who, delighted with this proceeding, 
showed himself deeply enamoured. 

"Which of the two?" exclaimed Father 
Hugh to himself. ' ' The thing works well. We 
will set them to competing; goods in demand 
increase in value." 

He retumed home, and, communicating the 
baker's sentiments to his daughter, promised j 



her to decide quickly which of the two it would 
be best for her to many. 

"The baker is a very nice young man," 
added Bemadotte, the same as she had said of 
the ploughman Micoutet, " but there is another, 
the hairdresser Firmin. He buys something 
of me every day, and keeps me an hour 
talking about his tour through France, 
the yam my stockings are made of, and my 
good milch-cow. He assures me that he hais 
never seen any one more engaging than she 
whom he has the pleasure of looking at when 
he looks at me." 

" The compliments of a barber!" interposed 
Father Hugh. "Everybody knows what they 
are worth. No matter, the affair progresses; 
competition among three makes the profit all 
the greater. We will see the hairdresser, my 
dear, and find out what to expect from his 
admiration." 

Hugh again retumed to town, where he had 
an interview with Monsieur Firmin; and as he 
knew that the larger the company of buyers 
the more active the bidding, he invited each 
of the competitors to come to his house the 
following Sunday after mass. 

"Humph!" he muttered to himself, aa he 
canvassed the situation, "the ploughman 
courts my daughter, but without neglecting 
his work or spending a farthing; the baker is 
doing the same thing, loitering about the 
market-place, and spending his money to 
win the saleswoman; the barber overwhelms 
Bemadotte with fulsome compliments and 
trifling presents. There is no hurry. Things 
can be cleared up, and the characters of these 
gallants tested, to make them solve one of mj 
riddles." 

When Sunday came, Bemadotte made her- 
self look as beautiful as the virgin queen of & 
May-day festival; she put on her beet starched 
muslin cap, calico petticoat, red cotton hand- 
kerchief, and morocco shoes, and awaited the 
appearance of her three suitors, whom, on 
presenting themselves, the father welcomed ia 
these terms: — 

" Tou three wish to provide a husband for 
my daughter, and you all cherish the same 
object. As custom obliges her to reject two in 
the selection of one, she must proceed cau- 
tiously in this ever- uncertain lottery. Everj 
scholar who g^oes to college passes five or six 
years in ascertaining whether he will wear the 
uniform of a soldier, the robe of a lawyer, or 
that of a doctor. A young girl may be excused 
if she asks eight days to decide what kind 
of a noose she will put round her'neck. Come 
back here next Sunday, my friends, in your 
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best attire; I am a little particular, in the 
interest of my dear Bemadotte, and I have 
always felt somewhat superstitions in the 
matter of tidiness. You must not be sur- 
prised if you see me gire my daughter to the 
one who shall show me the whitest hands." 

Micoutet was almost ready to die with 
grief; working in the fields had made his skin 
drier than so much pumice-stone. The baker 
and the barber, on the contrary, always working 
in butter or soap, had hands as soft as the 
8utin folds of a duchess's gown. 

The poor rustic felt that he was set aside, 
regarding the forthcoming struggle as calcu- 
lated for only city gallants. The latter, ani- 
mated by equally well-founded hopes, spent 
the week in getting their hands in proper con- 
dition, using unguents of the most mollifying 
character, and they became as fragrant and 
as white as possible, which stimulated their 
pride to the highest degree. 

Micoutet had not even the courage to wash 
his hands in the brook, so inferior did he regard 
himself to these town gcntr}'. His grandfather 
Simon, who was covertly regarding him through 
his white eyelashes, comprehended his embar- 
rassment and came to his assistance. 

" Micoutet, my boy," said he, handing him 
a little gray bag covered with dust, "put that 
in your pocket and keep your appointment at 
Father Hugh's. When the time comes to show 
your hands, plunge them into this bag and fill 
them with the unguont it contains." 

** But my skin is as dark and coarse as the 
bark of an old oak-tree. How can you" 

•* Follow my advice, my l)oy. The wash-ball 
I give you is so efficacious, the most obdurate 
H{M)ts will not resist its action. Its use is of 
very ancient date, and time has not diminished 
its virtue." 

Micoutet took the soap-bag and resorted to 
Bernadotte's house. The baker and the barber 
were not far behind him. 

(.'aMterez first Khowc<I his fingers; they were 
whiter than the blossom of the dog-rose. The 
liairdresser then displayc<l his, and they looked 
OS fresh as a lily but just in bloom. It now 
K.'ame Micoutet's turn. Firmin and Casterez 
l>egan to laugh as he drew his huge hands 
fi»m his pocket and held them forth, when 
Father Hugh uttered a cry of admiration, for 
they were filled with bright and beautiful gold 
crowns. 

"Aha! my boy, that is the real durable 
whiteness which I love. Bemadotte is yours, 
for you have courted her without quitting your 
field, and you know the whiteness the most 
appreciable in the hands of a son-in-law." 



The two abaahed and mnte town candidatai 
returned to their shops with their mn hanging 
lower than those of a hound after losing a hara. 
Bemadotte and Micoutet good-naturedly in- 
vited them to their wedding, and they had wit 
enough to go, as townsmen scarcely ever ne- 
glect to eiyoy what is good in the dwelling of 
a disdained peasant The happy couple, happy 
as everybody is with as much money as good 
temper, laboured throughout their lives to swell 
the contents of the soap-bag, the gift of their 
venerable grandfather. 



IL 



CLAIRETTE; OR, THE HUSBAND-HUNTER. 

Clairette lost her father and her mother 
when she was but thirteen years of age. She 
was a good-natured girl, but had rather a 
flighty head, and always looked at things upon 
the surface, and took very little pains to get at 
the sense which lay hidden beneath them. She 
accordingly allowed her uncle and guardian to 
neglect her property, paying no attention to 
it, and liked better to frequent fain, markets, 
the festivals of patron saints, and to ei\joy Sun- 
day amusements, rather than to hoe in her 
fields, spade up her garden, and lead her sheep 
to the pasturage. 

Clairette was by no means indolent or in- 
active; she would pass an hour every morning 
dressing herself, and two more during the day 
smoothing her ribbons, doing up her scarft, 
and putting away her skirts. After this came 
a walk here and a promenade there, so that the 
poor child had not a moment to itpare. To 
make amends she had several nice companions 
— how many one has at her age! The child 
seems to make stores of friends, and all the 
more because at every step it takes in the 
world it is sure to lose one. A dozen young 
girls had attended school and made their ftrrt 
communion with Clairette. After this im- 
portant act, which brings ns out of onr infancy 
and which assigns to ns onr place in the great 
workshop here below, each was allotted her 
task in the family. Marghelide did sewing 
during the day and span in the evening: Biebe 
looked after the house, and carried out meals 
to the field hands; Lixandrine took the sheep 
and the cows to pasture. 

Clairette alone, as idle as a little Bavage— 
she called this liberty — was proud of her inde- 
pendence, and pitied her poor ^^wpaniims who 
gave themselves so much trouble in the wocUL 
** Of what use is it? Is Biebe's Sunday 6nm 
any the better for plodding along mud^y patha 
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tirewii with briers? Haa Lizandrine a finer 
complexion for getting tanned in a scorching 
summer sun tending her cows?" 

The time came, however, when in spite of 
her pride in her half-vagabond life, Clairette 
was less ambitious of independence, and felt 
disposed to come under the dominion of a hus- 
band. This very natural desire, but still a 
vague one at eighteen, besides being subject to 
circumstances, became imperious, like the satis- 
faction of a point of honour, when Clairette 
returned from the wedding of Marghelide with 
the tailor Latan6. 

Marghelide was the younger. By what in- 
•explicable grace of St. JoHcph, the patron of 
spouses, should she take the lead of her asso- 
ciates? She wan assuredly less pretty than 
Clairette, and likewise less amiable — who would 
dispute that? What charm had given her the 
preference in the eyes of the brisk young 
Liatan6? 

Ah ! here it is. Marghelide wore a splendid 
red petticoat a8 brilliant as a poppy, and which 
scared away the cattle, but which produced a 
4)uite contrary effect on all the young men; 
the colour of this lucky petticoat relieved so 
sharply on the green of the meadows and the 
g^y of the brambles as to be very easily seen 
half a league off*. Latan6, completely be- 
wildered, must have run for the petticoat the 
aame as a lot of frogs after the baited hook on 
the end of a fish-line. 

Woman is naturally disposed to regard her 
toilet as a sort of talisman, and not alone the 
city dame, but the simplest young girl of the 
fields. It suffices to wear a petticoat to possess 
an instinct for colours and calicoes. Clairette 
had it in the highest degree; she was sure that 
she had discovered Marghelide's secret; she 
Tan off to sell six of her sheep, and bought the 
deepest scarlet petticoat she could find in the 
market. 

From that day forth Clairette never went to 
the spring, to church, to a ball, or to a fair 
without wearing the attractive garment in 
which the lucky Marghelide had captured the 
tailor Latan6. 

In vain, however, did she glide through the 
crowd and thus display herself. The women 
found her tawdry, the young girls looked 
envious, while the young men politely invited 
her to dance; but no mother ever dreamed of 
selecting her as a wife for her son, and no son 
ever uttered a word about taking her for a 
housekeeper. * 

A year of fruitless efforts had passed, and 
not a whisper of a proposal of marriage. What 
^>ad luck! Soon her friend Biebe followed the 



same delightful road aa Marghelide, and es- 
poused the former Menichot. 

Clairette became despondent She had loit 
fifteen months in displaying her red petticoat, 
and she could not imagine the cause of her 
failure. Was Biebe, then, the more charming? 
Nobody would dare maintain that falsehocMl 
It was sufficient to see them alongside of each 
other at a dance. Clairette always had thirty 
partners more than her rival. Was she more 
entertaining? Biebe could not put together 
two consecutive ideas, and when her beaux 
spoke to her, she answered only with downcast 
eyes. 

" I have it," said Clairette, meditating, and 
eager to know the cause of her disgrace. 
"Biebe wears a distaff at her side con- 
stantly, even with the water-jar on her head, 
and when carrying the basket with the work' 
men's meal." 

The distaff, it must be admitted, had about 
it a certain matrimonial virtue which enticed 
young men anxious to marry, the same as a 
mirror attracts looks. Clairette was deter- 
mined to have one of these magical utensila. 
If a plain willow distaff proved so highly ad- 
vantageous to the housekeeper Biebe, what 
would not be the effect of a handsome distaff 
of hazel, exquisitely carved by the best work- 
man of the village, decked with the finest white 
wool instead of coarse flax, and entwined with 
red ribbons instead of pack-thread ? 

The young girl fits herself out; she buys the 
choicest spinning apparatus in the country, 
covers it with wool as white as snow, adorns it 
with ribbons artistically arranged in bows, and 
never shows herself outside her door, in the 
street, or in the village, without this elegant 
implement of all good and industrious maidens. 

One point only had been forgotten, and that 
was to twirl the spindle. The motionless dis- 
taff at her belt always displayed the same flock 
of wool. 

Now what happened? Clairette's elegant 
instrument proved to be less efficacious than 
the rude willow stick of the industrious Biebe. 
The year paMsed away. Clairette, at every 
festivity found dancers eager enough to cla^ 
her waist and to press her hand, but never a 
beau dispOHed to talk of marriage. She was 
now twenty, and she saw her cousin Fran^ise, 
her friend Lixandrine 

" Lixandrine, the most ung^nly creature in 
the whole village, a girl that limps," reported 
those clair\'oyant people who are called back- 
biters. ''Yes, indeed, Lixandrine, that red- 
headed black face with wry hips! What 
witch did she go to to get a chann for thai 
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miKcrablc Jean Picrron? What Becret did 
she turn up in her grandmother's work-bag?" 
Clairettc patiently Hought a solution of these 
difficulties. She thought, finally, that she had 
found one in the presence of a little white 
lambkin which constantly followed the shep- 
herdess's footsteps. 

After making this important discovery it 
may be imagined whether Clairette was prompt 
in pn)curing a Iamb as closely resembling 
as possible that (if the dark-complexioned 
Lixandrinel From that day forth she was 
never seen without this pretty little creature 
bleating and skipping around her, and always 
coming to her to eat bread out of her hand. 

Did a suitor follow in the fiHttst-eps of the 
Iamb? No more than he came at the signal 
of the red ]>etticoat., or at that of the cross- 
ribboned distaff. Day followed day, month 
followed month — i)oor Clairette looked in 
vain. 

To regrets and mortification succeeded de- 
spair. UI<1 Aunt Migucline, wise in the ways 
of the world, overheard her moans an<l admin- 
istered iTonsolation. Where is the young girl 
who has not some goo<l ol<l fairy near at hand 
to give her counsel, if she will only take pains 
«nough to \\M4in to it? 

"You are weeping, Clairette," said Aunt 
Migueline, addressing her. 

"I am crying over my twenty-one years 
gone without, without — stopping," she re- 
sponde<l. 

"Without fetching you a husband, you mean 
to say." 

** One need not be a witch to guess that, 
Migueline." 

" Your red petticoat and gay distaff are worn 
ont in a useless service: your lambkin bleating 
and frisking around you has proved e([ually 
useless." 

" Why do you throw those things up to mc, 
Migueline?" 

** I say what I think, Clairettc. Do yon 
Ruppose that my eyes, half-closed by age, do 
not see clearly into the toils and snares set by 
you and those like you on the path to matri- 
mony ! Every young girl is an imitating bird, 
of the parrot or magpie order, who, since the 
world began, is ever exclaiming. Husband! 
husband! and it is not necessary to teach her 
anything in this direction, my dear niece 
Clairette." 

"'Tis true. Migueline. But 1 thought I 
might be as fortunate as my friends, and in 
imitating their mode of display, make" 

" And you are obliged to confess that you 
iiave had all your trouble for nothing. Poor 



children, always relying upon colour Instead 
of form, and never finding out the true state 
of things ! Yes, the habit of your com|»anioDa 
of appearing in public associated with certain 
suitable and useful objects, has contributed 
not a little towards getting them huHband*. 
But do you know the reason? It is betause 
the red petticoat was woven and made up by 
the persevering young girl who wore it: rach 
an example of her skill and «ctivity in using 
her needle furnishing admirable proof of her 
knowing what to do in the situation in which 
she is placed. The distaff likewise proved aa 
profitable to Biebe, because she was a fearless 
spinner, and did not rest satisfied, as you did, 
with carrying the implement around with her 
motionless at her belt; she kept the spindle 
below it and her fingers always busy, so that 
the flock of wool or flax had to be renewed ten 
times a day. If the lamb did not prove un- 
serviceable to Lixandrinc, it was because it 
was the leader of a fine drove of fifty which 
that careful little shepherdess led out daily to 
pasture, early in the morning in summer, and 
during the afternoon in winter, avoiding wet 
grass and fields, always getting back before it 
rained, and ever keeping clear of changes in 
the weather, of so much harm to those delicate 
1 ittle creatures. Your three companions worked 
so faithfully in their respective callings thai 
they are known far and wide for their intelli- 
gence and activity — the best possible dowry a 
young girl can have, and the most reliable 
charm for a husband. Put aside the red petti- 
coat which you bought and did not spin, the 
distaff of no avail to you, and the equally 
useless Iamb. You have fields and meadows 
that are lying fallow; resume your rake and 
hoe, stir up the ground, and pull up the weeds; 
be as industrious as your companions, and you 
will not have to wait long for a husband." 

CUirette listened to Aunt Migueline*s dis- 
course with all the attention which adviee 
deserves when one is disposed to fcUXcm it 
because it seems good. No longer quitting 
her little plot of ground, she dug, boed, and 
made hay so successfully that, at the ad of 
the year, the son of rich old Thomaa eame and 
put to her the following question: 
"Clairette, will you be my wife?" 
"Why should I reAise, Monaiear Thomai, 
if such is your wish?" responded CUiictte* 
with downcast eyes, and a modeat feint which 
^the least bashful of country giris can so wrii 
assume. 

" You are agreed, Clairette?" 
" I am; " and thej joined handa. 

Joaa DvaanL 
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THE VAGABONDS. 

A WATSIDB STOBT. 

[Jolm TownBend Trowbridge, bom in OgdHk, 
Monroe, New York, 1837. He is the author of nume- 
xooM tales and sketchen, the best known of which are — 
C^ditfiCavt; The Old BaUUffround; The Three 8e<nU»: 
Bwrr CMff: Hearts and Facee; and Lucy Arfyn. Manj 
of hia worics were first published under the signature 
of Paul Creyton. His poems have bad a much wider 
popularity than his prose works ; and The Vagabonds^ 
bj its dnunatio foroe and pathos, at onoe commanded 
ttie qrmpattiy of all readers of English. An American 
oritio says of his poetical genius : '* He has a genuine 
lore of nature, and a knowledge of its ibrms exceeding 
that of many greater poets."] 

We are two travellers — Roger and I: 

Roger's my dog. Come here, you scamp ! 
Jump for the gentlemen — mind your eye ! 

Over the table, look out for the lamp — 
The rogue is growing a little old : 

Five years we've tramped througb wind and 
weather. 
And slept out-dooi-s when nights were oold. 

And ate and drank — and starved U^ether. 

We've learned what comfort is, I tell you — 

A bed on the floor, a bit of rosin, 
A fire to thaw our thumbs (poor fellow, 

The paw he holds up there's been frozen), 
Plenty of catgut for my fiddle — 

This out-door business is bad for strings — 
And a few nice buck- wheats h( tt from the griddle. 

And Roger and I set up for kings. 

No, thank ye, sir— I never drink, 

Roger and I are exceedingly moral — 
Aren't we, Roger? See him wink ! 

Well, something hot, then, we won*t qnarreL 
He's thirsty, too, see him nod his head ! 

What a pity, sir, that dogs can't talk I 
He understands every word that's said — 

And he knows good milk from water and chalk. 

The truth is, sir, now I reflect, 

I have been so sadly given to grog, 
I wonder I've not lost the respect 

(Here's to you, sir) even of my dog. 
But he sticks by, through thick and thin; 

And this old coat with its empty pockets. 
And rags that smell of tobacco and gin. 

Hell follow while he has eyes in his socketi. 

There isn't another creature living 

Would do it, and prove through every disaster 
80 fond, so faithful, and so forgiving 

To such a miserable, thankless master. 



No, sir — see him wag his tail and grin I 
By George, it makes my old eyes water I 

That is, there's something in this gin 
That chokes a fellow — but no matter. 

Well have some music — if you*re willing; 

And Roger — h'm,what a plague a cough is, sir — 
Shall march a little. Start, you villain : 

Stand straight, 'bout face, salute your officer. 
Put up that paw — dress— take your rifle 

(Some dogs have arms, you see), now, hold your 
Cap while the gentlemen give a trifle 

To aid a poor old patriotic soldier! 

March, halt— now, show how the rebel shakes 

When he stands up to hear his sentence: 
Now tell how many drams it takes 

To honour a jolly new acquaintance. 
Five yelpa!— that's five, he's mighty knowing. 

The night's before us — ^fill the glasses; 
Quick, sir ; I'm ill, my brain is going — 

Some brandy?— thank you— there, it passes! 

Why not reform ?^that's easily said : 

But Tve gone through such wretched treat- 
ment. 
Sometimes forgetting the taste of bread. 

And scarce remembering what meat meant, 
That my poor stomach's past reform ; 

And there are times when, mad with thinking^ 
rd sell out heaven for something warm 

To prop a horrible inward sinking. 

Is there a way to forget to think? 

At your age, sir, home, fortune, friends— 
A dear girl's love— but I took to drink — 

The same old story : you know how it ends. 
If yon could have seen these classic features — 

Ton needn't laugh, sir, they were not then 
Such a burning libel on God's creatures — 

I was one of your handsome men. 

If yon had seen her, so fair and young. 

Whose head was happy on this breast ; 
If you could have heard the songs I sung 

When the wine went round, yon wouldn't hav* 
guessed 
That ever I, sir, should be straying 

From door to door with fiddle and dog. 
Ragged and penniless, aod plajring 

To you to-night for a glass of grog. 

She's married since — a parson's wife: 

TVas better for her that we should part, 
Better the soberest prosiest life 

Than a blasted home and a broken heart. 
Have I seen her? — once : I was weak and spent; 

On the dusty road a carriage stopped ; 
But little she dreamed, as on she went. 

Who kiss'd the coin that her fingers dropped* 
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You've Mt me Ulking, air; I'm »orrj: 

It iiiHkMi iiiH wilil U> think of the ehAnge — 
WhHi il'ye Gitre for n beggu^i itory : 

!■ It iftiiiiwiiig?— you And it etrange? 
I hiul M aiiithtir mo proud of me; 

"Vwtut wmII Nhe died l>efore. Do you know 
If the httppy Miiirite in heaven oun lee 

The ruin und wretchedneie here below? 

Anitiiier uIhm, hiuI iftmng! -to deaden 

ThiH |Miiii i tiieii lUtgvr and 1 will ■tart* 
1 wonder ha« he Huoh a lumi»uih leaden 

Aiihiutf thing in plaue of a heart? 
lie u Mid MinietimeM, and would weep if he oould, 

No douht i-enienilHiriut,' thingH that were — 
A \ irtUtiuN kennel w ith pK*nty of fm^d. 

And hiniaelf a •utior r«»|Htctable cur. 

1*10 liottor now - tliat gluM w:u vanning: 

Vo\i luMi'^d, lindnT your lazy feet; 
>Vr niUAt k>«i hddhng and {terfonning 

Fuk AupptT an\l IhhI or «tarve in the itreet. 
S«>t A \vM> (;a> hto to Kvid, Vim think? 

liut avKin wo »h.dl £\> >ikhere UnUiugi are fre«. 
And tho »lci*pvi« need urither victuaU nor * 
dunk 

The »iK»uer the letter for Kv'^r and me. 
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A TALB FOR TWILIGHT. 

Ab far as I am myself ooncemed with the 
following facts, I am fully prepared to Toach 
for their authenticity ; but the reliance to be 
placed on the other parts of the recital mart 
be at the option of the reader, or his oonne- 
tion of their apparent truth. I am neither 
over-credulouH nor sceptic in matteraof a anper- 
human nature; I would neither impIiciUy 
confide in unHupported assertions, nor dimeM 
from well-attested truths ; but at the same time 
I muitt confess, that, although rather inHffrf 
to be a non-belierer, I have sometimes \U 
to details of supernatural occu r re n ce s so 
out by concurring testimony as almost to ftx 
my wavering faith. It is now nearly thiity 
years since I was a partial witness to the fai- 
lowing circumstance at my father's hooae m 
Edinburgh: and though, during that period, 
time and foreign climates may have rhinnnJ 
my locks and furrowed my brow a lictle. they 
have neither effiiccd one item of iu detaiU 
from my memory, nor warped the viTid iB- 
pre:j<«ion which it left upon my recollection. 

I: wx$ in the winter of 1 7114 the occarreBBi 
took pIjA.'c I remember the time difltxnedy, 
by the circumstance of my fiither'^ heiay 
absent with his regiment, which had 
ordcrvd co Ireland to reinforce the tmopa 
engajriced in •{neliing the insurgentjt. wlio had 
ridca in rebellion in the rtommer of that yoHi 
Then* wu on ^ild retainer of *wr hanam who 
-i:wd 11 ih-M lime to be very frequently afaoM 
-IS . <«ae hud nunted my younger brotiier and 
myx'i:'. ind *.he family felt for her ail the 
iitacbmenc due to :m old and faithtnl inmaia 
Her hii>banii had been a .•wrgeant in ihc anay 
n •.^ncral Burgoyne. and was lulled ai the 
iixack. m V'iiencia de Alcantara, in tha eady 
par^. if 31!^ :aie n^jcBty';* reign, whoi the 
15r.t>d .*T«)»ed the Portngneee frontier in i 
:o .vic-.-s :nc uirance of tiie .Spanianb 
A.!en:ej<) . ind perhaps this circiunaianre< 
in iiiiiirionai sympathy towarda her ii 
z<niier ? ynaA I 

i:»^:n«.'.i-^ her aeatly plaited cap and 
r'?^fca«i. ier -vbite 
4UiI:«.-«i petticoat, .ue .kil 
i» ■- js^cpiAy. imi thooch neaily sixty aft chi 
p«r>.«i ' s>«ak it ^hts reiainod all the 
Aa.ii x'«.-4i lumoor *i£ six] 
-vae .<::: Itiie impaired: and aa sha was M 
^liTi-'^'^ iAiiud by aiigan or 
.n 'JM 'jaaii ->c -a 



in my 




4Vv- !r !^«...^ 



•^* Or I oia^ 'iJXK 
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The winter was drawing near a close, and 
ire were begrinning to be anxious for the re- 
tarn of my father, who was expected home 
about this time, when old Norse, as we always 
called her, came to tell ns of an engagement 
ahe had got to attend a young gentleman who 
was lying dangerously ill in one of the streets 
of the Old Town ; for at that time few of the 
fine palaces of the New Town had been even 
thought of, and many a splendid street now 
eovers what was then green fields and waving 
meadows. She mentioned that a physician, 
who had been always very kind to her, had 
recommended her to this duty; but as the 
patient was in a most critical state, the manner 
•of her attendance was to be very particular. 
She was to go every evening at eight o'clock 
to relieve another who remained during the 
day; and to be extremely cautious not to speak 
to the young man unless it was urgently neces- 
sary, nor make any motion which might in 
the slightest degree disturb the few intervals 
of rest which he was enabled to enjoy ; but she 
knew neither the name nor residence of the 
person she was to wait on. There was some- 
thing unusual in all this, and I remember per- 
fectly well my mother desiring her to call soon 
and let her know how she fared. But nearly 
six weeks had elapsed, and we had never once 
seen or heard of her, when my mother at last 
resolved on sending to learn whether she was 
sick, and to say she was longing to see her 
again. The servant, on his return, informed us 
that poor Nurse had been dangerously ill, and 
confined to her bed almost ever since she had 
been with U8 ; but she was now a little better, 
and had purposed coming to see us the follow- 
ing day. 

She came accordingly ; but oh, so altered in 
so short a time no one would have believed it! 
She was almost double, and could not walk 
without support ; her flesh and cheeks were all 
shrunk away, and her dim luRtreless eyes 
almost lost in their sockets. We were all 
startled at seeing her: it seemed that those six 
weeks had produced g^reater changes in her 
than years of disease in others; but our sur- 
prise at the effect was nothing, when compared 
to that which her recital of the cause excited 
when she informed us of it; and as we had 
never known her to tell a falsehood, we could 
not avoid placing implicit confidence in her 
words. 

She told us that in the evening, according 
to appointment, the physician had conducted 
her to the residence of her charge, in one of 
the narrow streets near the abbey. It waM one 
of those extensive old houses which seem built 



for eternity rather than time, and in the con- 
structing of which the founder had consulted 
convenience and comfort more than show or 
situation. A flight of high stone steps brought 
them to the door ; and a dark staircase of im- 
mense width, fenced with balustres a foot 
broad, and supported by railing of massy 
dimensions, led to the chamber of the patient. 
This was a lofty wainscotted room, with a 
window sunk a yard deep in the wall, and 
looking out upon what was once a garden at 
the rear, but now grown so wild that the weeds 
and rank gna» almost reached the level of the 
wall which inclosed it At one end stood an 
old-fashioned square bed, where the young 
gentleman lay. It was hung with faded Ve- 
netian tapestry, and seemed itself as large as 
a moderate-sized room. At the other end, and 
opposite to the foot of the bed, was a fire-place, 
supported by ponderous stone buttresses, but 
with no grate, and a few smouldering turf 
were merely piled on the spacious hearth. 
There was no door except that by which she 
had entered, and no other furniture than 
a few low chairs, and a table covered with 
medicines and draughts beside the window. 
The oak which covered the walls and formed 
the panels of the ceiling was as black as time 
could make it, and the whole apartment, which 
was kept dark at the suggestion of the phy- 
sician, was so gloomy that the glimmering of 
the single candle in the shade of the fireplace 
could not penetrate it, and cast a faint gleam 
around, not sad, but absolutely sickening. 

Whilst the doctor was speaking in a low tone 
to the invalid, Nurse tried to find out some 
farther particulars from the other attendant, 
who was tying on her bonnet, and preparing 
to muffle herself in her plaid before going 
away ; for, as I said before, it was winter and 
bitterly cold. She could gain no information 
from her, however, although she had been in 
the situation for a considerable time. She 
could not tell the name of the gentleman ; she 
only knew that he was an Oxford student ; 
but no one, save herself and the doctor, had 
ever crossed the threshold to inquire after him, 
nor had she ever seen any one in the rest of 
the house, which she believed to be unin- 
habited. 

The doctor and she soon went away, after 
leaving a few unimportant directions; Nurse 
closed the door behind them, and shivering 
with the cold frosty gust of air from the spa- 
cious lobby, hastened to her duty, wrapped her 
cloak about her, drew her seat close to the 
hearth, replenished the fire, and commenced 
reading a volume of Mr. Alexander Peden'a 
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Prophtcie«, which she had brought in her ' door, and it might have been opened witboni 
]HK'kot. her perceiving it; but then it wam ho cold a 

There was no sound to disturb her, except ; night and ho U&te an hour, it wan this which 
now and then a blast of wind which shook the i made it so remarkable. 

withering treeo in the garden below, or the She turned quietly round and took a second 
"death- watch," which ticked im-essantly in view of her visitor. She wore a black veil 
the wainscot of the room. In this manner an i over her bonnet, and as her face was tamed 
hour or two elai^sed, when concluding, from towards the bed of the invalid, ahe conid not 
the motionless posture of the patient, that he in that gloomy chamber perceive her featarvi^ 
must be aslec]), she ntse, and taking the light | but she saw that the shape and turn of her 
in her hand, moved on tiptoe across the polished J head and neck were graceful and elegant in 
iviken floor, to take a survey of his features the extreme : the rest of her penon she could 
and api>earance. She gently opened the cur- i not so well discern, as it was enveloped in a 
tains, and. bringing the light to bear upon ' green silk gown, and thefaahionat that period 
him, started to find that he was still awake ; was not so favourable to a display of figure at 
she attempted to apologize for her curiosity | now. It oci'urred to her that it must be some 
by an awkwartl tender of her services, but intimate female friend who had called in : bnt 
apology and offer were eiiually useless : he then the woman had told her that no visiton 
moveil neither limb nor muscle: he made not had ever come before: altogether, she conld 
the faintest reply; he lay motionless on his not well understand the matter, but t^hc thooghi 
back, his bright blue eyes glaring fixedly uiM>n slie would observe whether she went uff at 
her, his under-lip fallen, and his mouth apart, gently a-* she had entered: and for that pur- 
his cheek a perfect hollow, and his long white po«e she altered the position of her chair to as 
toeth projecting fearfully from his shrunken to command a view of the door, and fixed her- 
lips. whilst his bony hand, coveretl with wir>- self with her book on her knees, but her eye 
sinews, was stretched upon the bed-clothes, intently set upon the lady in the green gown, 
and lo^^ked more like the claw of a bird than In this position she remained for a consider- 
the linc^^rs of a human being. able time, but no alteration took place in the 

She felt rather uneasy whilst looking at him: room : the stranger sat evidently gazing on the 
but when a slight motion of the eyelids, which face of the sick gentleman. whiUt he heaved 
the light was too strong for, assured her he and sighed and breathed in agony as if a night- 
wx< still living, which she was half-inclined mare were on him. Nane a second time 
to diiubt. she returned to her seat and her book moved towards him in order to hold him np 
by the fire. As she was directe<l not to disturb in the bed. or give him some temporary relief; 
him. and a.^ his medicine was only to be ad- and a second time the mysterioos visitant 
ministered in the morning, she had but little motioned her to temaiB quiet: and unwillingly, 
r.o do. and the succeeding two houn passed but by a kind of &scination* she complied, 
heuvilv awav: she continued, however, to and ajeain commenced her watch. Bat her 
Lxri'^in them by the assistance of Mr. Peden. poi«ition was a painful one^ and she sat so long 
is.-i ^7 now and then crooning and gazing and so quietly that at last her ejci dosed for 
'.'^'»r \h*t «ilent flickering progress of her turf a moment, and when she opened them the 
u."i *..i!, about midnight, as near as she could lady was p?ne. the yoang man was onee mora 
r,'r:i^ '.h^ sr^ntleman began to breathe heavily composed, and. after taking aomething to re- 
i..i: ipf;*i:ir»ii very uneasy: as, however, he lie ve hU breathing, he fell into a gentle sleep, 
ii-.i.ti-: .'i'/'.^insr. ^he thought he was perhaps from which he had not awakened when her 
murr-.t;, xr^'i Wi&A rising to go towards him. coileag^e arrived in the morning to take her 
* II- i'. !C'^ 9X.'. •r:ry;rise<l to see a lady seated on pLwe. and yune retoraed to her own hosM 
« Til..' .'..::if nt*e h*:iii .>f the bed beside him. ibou- daybreak. 

:\,.ujcr* ^ifr.'^vriat -tart led at this, she was The following night she was agnin at kr 
.-.• -u. .wrsuiA aUrmed. and. making a curtsey, duty: she oune rather 1aie» and {bond hv 
*ui r.t»".ajr ^to. a«< ^he had intended, when the companion already maffled and wniting !■• 
..'^j: iu^T arm, and turning the palm of patiently w <«< oaL. She lighted her to the 
vi.i^h wxn i!overed with a wh::e «cairk and heazd her dwe the hall-door behind 
*!.":.• ai^r, motioned her silently co her. when, oa leconiing to the room, the 
-Ji'. rcii". a«:cordijurly sat down as w:a*i. i» <*iie <«hut tiie door, blew oat her candle 
. !i..t iiiv biann :o wonder wiuxin Sae KLgtiued it, howcrer, fruui the dying 
.- •....: v-nnL. ihli lady came in i: «mberk nosed op the fin» and 
«.u: ^.'. >:f:n I'Mking towards 'Jiie . b«6inir her seefi and her 
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The night was stormy, the dry crisp sleet 
hissed on the window, and the wind sighed 
in heavy gusts down the spacious chimney; 
whilst the rattling of the shutters, and the 
occasional clash of a door in some distant part 
of the house, came with a dim and hollow 
echo along the dreary silent passages. She 
did not feel so comfortable as the night before; 
the whistling of the wind through the trees 
made her flesh creep inyoluntarily ; and some- 
times the thundering clap of a distant door 
made her start and drop her book, with a 
Budden prayer for the protection of Heaven. 

She was thinking within herself of giving 
up the engagement, and was half resolved to 
do so on the morrow, when all at once her ear 
was struck with the heavy throes and agonized 
breathing of her chaige, and, on raising her 
head, she saw the same lady in the green gown 
seated in the same position as the night before. 
Well, thought she, this is unusually strange ; 
but it immediately struck her that it mu8t be 
some inmate of the house, for what human 
being could venture out in such a dreary night, 
and at such an hour? — but then her dress: 
it was neither such as one could wear in the 
streets on a wintry night, nor yet such as they 
would be likely to have on m the house at that 
hour ; it was, in fact, the fashionable summer 
costume of the time. 

She rose and made her a curtsey, and spoke 
to her politely, but got no reply save the wav- 
ing of her hand, by which she had been silenced 
before. At length the agitation of the invalid 
was so increased that she could not reconcile 
it to her duty to sit still whilst a stranger was 
attending him. She accordingly drew nearer 
to the bed in spite of the repeated beckonings 
of the lady, who, as she advanced, drew her 
veil closer across her face, and retired to the 
table at the window. Nurse approached the 
bed, but was terrified on beholding the coun- 
tenance of the patient : the big drops of cold 
sweat were rolling down his pale brow; his 
livid lips were quivering with agony ; and, as 
he motioned her aside, his glaring eyes followed 
the retreating figure in the green gown. She 
soon saw that it was in vain to attempt assist- 
ing him ; he impatiently repulsed every profiler 
of attention, and she again resumed her seat, 
whilst the silent visitor returned to her place 
by his bedside. 

Rather piqued at being thus bafiled in her 
intentions of kindness, but still putting from 
her the idea of a supernatural being, the old 
woman again determined to watch with at- 
tention the retreat of the lady, and observe 
whether she resided in the hooae or took her 



departure by the main door. She almost re- 
frained from winking in order to secure a scru- 
tiny of her motions ; but it was all in vain ; 
she could not remember to have taken off her 
glance for a moment, but still the visitant was 
gone. It seemed as if she had only changed 
her thoughts for an instant and not her eyes, 
but that change was enough ; when she again 
reverted to the object of her anxiety, the mys- 
terious lady had departed. 

As on the foregoing night, her patient now 
became composed, and enjoyed an uninter- 
rupted slumber till the light of morning, now 
reflected from heaps of dazzling snow, brought 
with it the female who was to relieve guard at 
the bed of misery. 

The following morning Nurse went to the 
house of the physician who had engaged her, 
with the determination of giving up the task 
in which she was employed. She felt uneasy 
at the thoughts of retaining it, as she had 
never been similarly situated before ; she always 
had some companion to speak to, or was at 
least employed in an inhabited house; but 
besides she was not by any means comfortable 
in the visits of the nightly stranger. She was 
disappointed, however, by not finding him at 
home, and was directed to return at a certain 
hour; but as she lay down to rest in the mean- 
time, she did not awake till that hour was 
long past. Nothing then remained but to 
return for another night, and give warning of 
her intention on the morrow; and with a heavy 
discontented heart she repaired to the gloomy 
apartment. 

The physician was already there when she 
arrived, and received her notice with regret; 
but was rather surprised when she informed 
him of the attentions of the strange lady, and 
the manner in which she had been prevented 
from performing her duty: he, however, treated 
it as a common-place occurrence, and sug- 
gested that it was some afifectionate relative 
or friend of the patient, of whoee connections 
he knew nothing. At last he took his leave, 
and Nurse arranged her chair and seated her- 
self to watch, not merely the departure but 
the arrival of her fair friend. As she had not, 
however, appeared on the former occasions till 
the night was far advanced, she did not expect 
her sooner, and endeavoured to occupy her 
attention till that time by some other means. 

But it was all in vain, she could only think 
of the one mysterious circumstance, fix her 
dim gaze on the blackened trellis-work of the 
ceiling, and start at every trifling sound, 
which was now doubly audible, as all without 
was hushed by the noiaeleM snow in which the 
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streets were imbedded. Again, however, her 
vigilance was eluded, and as, wearied witli 
thought, she raiHed her head with a long- 
drawn sigh and a yawn of fatigue, she en« 
countered the green garments of her unsolicited 
companion. Angry with herself, and at the 
same time unwilling to accuse herself of re- 
in issness, nhe dctcrmincil once again that she 
should not escape unnoticed. There hung a 
feeling of awe around her whenever she ap- 
pntached this singular being, and when, as 
before, the lady retired to another quarter of 
the room as she approache<l the bed, she had 
not courage to follow her. Again the same 
distrcsning scene of Huflering in her unfortu- 
nate charge ensue<l ; he gaHpc<l and hcave<l till 
the noise of IiIh agony made her heart sicken 
within her; M'hen she drew near hiH bed his 
cor)>8v-liko features were convultted with a feel- 
ing which KetMnc<I to twist their relaxed nerves 
into the moHt fearful exprexHion, while his 
ghastly eycH were straining from their sunken 
KocketM. She H])oke, but lie answenHi not; she 
touched him, but he was cH)ld with terror, and 
unconscious of any object save the one mys- 
terious iKMUg whom his glance followed with 
awful intensity. I have often heard my 
mother say that Nurse was naturally a woman 
of very strong feelings, but here she was totally 
iK^side herself with anxiety. She thought that 
the young gentleman was just expiring, and 
was preparing to leave the room in seari'li of 
farther assist-ancc when she saw the lady again 
move towanls the bed of the dying man ; she 
bent al>ove him for a moment, whilst his writh- 
ings were indescribable ; she then moved to- 
wanls the dix>r. Now was the moment! 

Nurse advanced at the same time, laid her 
one hand on the latch, whilst with the other 
siie attemptetl to raise the veil of the stranger, 
and in the next instant fell lifeless on the floor. 
As she glanced on the faiT of the lady, she 
Kiw that a lifeless head filleii the bonnet : it^ 
vacant sockets and ghastly teeth were all that 
coubl Ik? seen beneath the folds of the veil. 

Daylight was breaking the following morn- 
ing when the other attendant arrivetl. and 
found the iHH>r old woman cold and l»enuml>cd 
stn.'tched uixm the floor l>eside the i^assage; 
and when she U>oked u]H>n the l>cd of the 
invalid he lav stiffened and lifeleiut. as if many 
hours hiid elapseil since his spirit had shaken 
otf its mortal coil. One hand was thrown 
across his eyes, as if to shade them from some 
object on which he feared to look: and the 
utlicr gruNiHtl the o^werlet with con^•ulsive firm- 
ne.v*. 

The remains of the nivsterious student were 



interred in the old Calton burying-gronnd, and 
I remember, before the new ro*d was made 
through it, to have often seen his graye ; bat 
I never could learn his name, what oonncictioii 
the spirit had with his story, or how he caiM 
to be in that melancholy deserted Bitaation in 
Edinburgh. I have mentioned at the ooni* 
mencement of this narration that 1 will Tonch 
for its truth as far as regards myself, and that 
is, merely, that I heard the poor old woman 
herself tell all the extraordinary drcumatancei 
as I haye recited them, a yery few weeka before 
her death, with a fearful accuracy. Be it aa 
it may, they cost her her life, aa she nerer 
recovered from the effects of the terror, and 
pined and wasted away to the hour of her death, 
which followed in about two months after the 
fearful occurrence. For my part I firmly be- 
lieve all she told us; and though my father, 
who came home the spring following, nsed ta 
say it was all a dream or the effects of imagi- 
nation, I always saw too many conenrreat 
circumstances attending it to permit me to 
think so. 
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While you are laughing, or talking wildly 
to yourself in walking, suddenly seeing a per* 
son steal close by you, who, yon are rare, 
must have heard it all, then, in an agony of 
shame, making a wretched attempt to sing, in 
a voice as like your talk aa poaeible, in bopci 
of making your hearer think that yon had 
been only singing all the while. 

Seeing the Iwy who is next aboye you flogfed 
for a rci>etition which you know you cannot 
say even half so well aa he did. 

Entering into the figure of a oonntxy -dance 
with so much spirit as to for>ce your leg and 
foot through the muslin drapery of yoor lair 
partner. 

After walking in a great hunr to a place. 
on very urgent business, by what yoa tUnk a 
shorter cut, and supposing that yon are jsA 
arriving at the door you want — '* NO THOR- 

oroHFARE:" 

Stopping in the street to addren a penia 
whom you know rather too well to pa« bin 
without s])eaking, and yet not quite vcU 
enough to have a word to say to him, Ae feel- 
ing himself in the same dilenima; so thai. 
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after each has asked and answered the ques- 
tion, " How do you do, sir?" you stand silently 
face to face, apropos to nothing, during a 
minute, and then part in a transport of awk- 
wardness. 

As you are hastening down the Strand on a 
matter of life and death, encountering, at an 
arch-way, the head of the first of twelve or 
fourteen horses, who, you know, must succes- 
sively strain up with an over- loaded coal- wagon 
before you can hope to stir an inch, unless you 
prefer bedevilling your white stockings and 
clean shoes by scampering and crawling, among 
and under, coaches, scavengers' carts, &c &c., 
in the middle of the street. 

Walking half over London, side by side with 
a cart containing a million of iron bars, which 
you must out-bray, if you can, in order to make 
your companion hear a word you have further 
to say upon the subject you were earnestly dis- 
cussing before you were joined by this infernal 
article of commerce. 

Walking briskly forwards, while you are 
looking backwards, and so advancing towards 
another passenger (a scavenger) who is doing 
the same ; then meeting with the shock of two 
battering-rams, which drives your whole stock 
of breath out of your body, with the groan of a 
pavior: — 



« 



nunam 



Dant Bonitu ingentem, perfraotaque 

Peciora pectoriboa rumpoDi." ^ 

At length, during a mutual burst of execra- 
tions, you each move for several minutes from 
side to side, with the same motion, in vainly 
endeavouring to pass on. 

On your entrance at a formal dinner-party, 
in reaching up your hat to a high peg in the 
hall, buniting your coat from the arm-hole to 
the pocket. 

At night, after having long Iain awake, 
nervouH, re*<tle.sM, and unwell, with an ardent 
dcrfire to know the hour and the state of the 
weather, being at last delighted by hearing 
the wutchman begin his cry, from which, how- 
ever, he allows you to extract no more informa- 
tion than "past . . . clock . . . morn- 
ing! " then, after impatiently lingering through 
another hour for the Hound of your own clock 
(which had before been roared down by the 
watchman), being roused to listen by its pre- 
paratory' click and purr, followed by one 
stroke — which you arc to make the most of — 
the re«t being cut short by a violent fit of 
coughing with which you are seized at the 
instant. 

* ** Breast againft broMt with niinoiu aoaauit 
▲Bd daaroiiig ibook, they ooma ** 



Being accelerated in your walk by the lively 
application of a chairman's pole a posteriori, 
his ''by your leave" not coming till after he 
has taken it. 

During the endless time that you are kept 
waiting at a door in a carriage while the ladies 
are shopping, having your impatience soothed 
by the setting of a saw close at your ear. 

Sittinir on the last row, and close to the par- 
iiiion oi au upper box, at a pantomime, and 
hearing all the house laughing around you, 
while you strain your wrists, neck, and back 
with stretching forward — in vain. 

At the play, the sickening scraps of naval 
loyalty which are crammed down your throat 
faster than you can gulp them in such after- 
pieces as are called " England's Glory," " The 
British Tars," &c., with the additional nausea 
of hearing them boisterously applauded. 

On packing up your own clothes for a jour- 
ney, because your servant is a fool — the burn- 
ing fever into which you are thrown, when, 
after all your standing, stamping, lying, kneel- 
ing, tugging, and kicking at the lid of your 
trunk, it still peremptorily refuses to approach 
nearer than half a yard to the lock. 

A chaise window-glass, that will not be put 
down when it is up, nor up when it is down. 

Tearing your throat to rags in abortive 
efforts to call back a person who has just left 
you, and with whom you have forgotten to 
touch on one of the most important subjects 
which you met to discuss. 

After having left a company in which you 
have been galled by the raillery of some wag 
by profession, thinking, at your leisure, of a 
repartee, which, if discharged at the proper 
moment, would have blown him to atoms. 

After relating, at much length, a scarce and 
curious anecdote, with considerable marks of 
self-complacency at having it to tell, being 
quietly reminded by the person you have been 
so kindly instructing that you had it — -from 
himself! 

In conversation inadvertently touching the 
string which you know will call forth the longest 
story of the flattest proser that ever droned. 

Bieing compelled by a deaf person, in a large 
and silent company, to repeat some very washy 
remark three or four times over, at the highest 
pitch of your voice. 

In reading a new and interesting book being 
reduced to make a paper-knife of your finger. 

On arriving at that part of the last volume 
of an enchanting novel in which the interest is 
wrought up to the highest pitch, suddenly find- 
ing the remaining leaves, catastrophe and ail, 
torn oat 
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Writing on tlie creases of paper that has 
been flharply doubled. 

The moment in which you discover that you 
have taken in a mouthful of fat by mistake for 
turnip. 

At a formal dinner, the awful resting-time 
which occasionally intervenes between the 
courses. 

In the depth of winter trying in vain to 
effect a union between unsoftcned butter and 
the crumb of a very stale loaf, or a quite new 
one. 

Cracking a hard nut with your teeth, and 
filling the gap left by the grinder you have 
knocked out with black, bitter dust. 

At the instant of drawing the cork, starting 
back from the eagerly expected burst of froth, 
but without the least occasion either for your 
hopes or fears, the liquor all remaining in the 
bottle as quiet as a lamb. 

Dropping something, when you are either 
too lame or too lazy to get up for it; and 
almost breaking your ribrt, and quite throwing 
yourself down, by stretching down to it over 
the arm of your chair, without reaching it at 
last. 

Suddenly recollecting, as you lie at a very 
late hour of a LapUind night, that you have 
neglected to see, as usual, that the fires are all 
safe below ; then, after an agonizing interval 
of hesitation, crawling out, like a culprit, and 
quivering down-stairs. 

At a long table, after dinner, the eyes of the 
whole company drawn upon you by a loud ob- 
servation that you are strikingly like Mrs. or 
Miss , particularly when you smile. 

The mental famine created among poor 
students by the modem luxury of the press — 
hot-pressed paper — Bulmer's types — vignettes 
in every page, &c. , obliging every reader with 
less than £5000 per annum to seek for all his 
knowledge of new books by hearsay ; or through 



the glimmering medium of those wilU-o-the- 
wisp, the reviewers ; or out of the circulating 
library, where nothing circulated — bat tha 
catalogue ! 

' Catching a glimpse, at a comer of a stveet, 
of your oldest and dearest friends. Punch and 
his party, all in full squeak and scuffle; from 
whom, however, the cruel decoroms of age and 
character oblige you, after "snatching a fearful 
joy," to tear yourself away. 

Wandering from one shop to another in 
search of a lK)ok, and finding twenty copies of 
it, of a date immediately before and after thai 
of the only edition which will be of any use t» 
you, and which you, conaequ/enUy^ never find. 

The state of writhing torture into which you 
are occasionally thrown by the sadden and un- 
expected questions or remarks of a child before 
a large company ; a little wretch of your own^ 
for instance, that will mn up to an unmarried 
lady (one who would rather be thought a youth- 
ful sinner than an elderly saint), and then harrow 
you by crying out, before you have time to gag 
it, " Now, do, miss — let me count the crfoam 
in your face— there's one, there's two, there's 
three," &c. ; or, accosting another lady in the 
same explicit strain, electrifies you by breaking 
out with, "Why do you come here so often? 
for, do you know, my aunt always says she can't 
abide you — don't you, aunt?" &c Ac. 

Taking a step more or a step lens than you 
want in going up or down stairs. 

The task of inventing a new dinner every 
morning devolving on yen in the long abaenee 
of your wife. 

On shaking off a long reverie, the nudden 
consciousness that, during the whole of your 
absent fit, your eyes have been intently fixed 
on a letter which a stranger ia writing or read- 
ing close at your elbow. 

Jamb 
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